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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE 


We are happy to place before our readers this important book, 
The Message of the Upanisads , by Swami Ranganathananda. The 
lectures comprising the book were originally delivered by the 
Swami at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, 
of which he was then the Secretary. Excepting the first lecture 
entitled ‘The Charm and Power of the Upanisads’, which forms the 
‘Introduction’ to the book, all the rest were given as weekly 
Saturday evening lectures in the Vivekananda Hall of the 
Institute between May 2, 1962 and January 19, 1963. After 
completing the study of the three Upanisads, Ud 9 Kena and Katha, 
which form the theme of the present book, the Swami continued 
these series of weekly lectures, taking up the Gita for a similar 
verse by verse exposition. 


As in Rangoon, Karachi, and Delhi earlier, so in Calcutta, 
these weekly lectures of Swami Ranganathananda attracted an 
intelligent overflow audience, including a large number of young 
people. Starting with about a thousand at the opening lecture on 
May 2, 1962, attendance steadily rose to over sixteen hundred as 
, the weeks passed. The nature of the theme as much as its treat- 
ment by the speaker and his mode of > delivery helped to hold the 
attention, and sustain the interest and enthusiasm, of so vast and 
varied an audience, which jepr^euted*%^cross-section of the cos- 
mopolitan population of the city of Calcutta and its environs. 


The lectures, which were delivered extempore, were tape- 
recorded, and later appeared,- after thorough editing by the Swami, 
in the Institute’s monthly Bulletin between August 1962 and 
August 1966 under the general title ‘Our Spiritual Heritage’. 
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We are thankful to Swami Kirtidananda of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, Madras, for preparing the index of this book. We are 
also grateful to Shri Nimai Kumar Mukherjee, Sub-Editor, Bulletin 
of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, for his 
devoted help in going through the proofs. 
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We have planned to bring out in the near future a fresh en- 
larged edition of the author’s Eternal Values for a Changing Society , 
incorporating in it also several of his speeches and writings subse- 
quent to 1958. 




HINTS ON TRANSLITERATION 
AND PRONUNCIATION 


In the book, Devanagarl characters are transliterated accord- 
ing' to the scheme adopted by the International Congress of Ori- 
entalists at Athens in 1912 and since then generally acknowledged 
to be the only rational and satisfactory one. In it the inconsistency, 
irregularity, and redundancy of English spelling are ruled out: 
f, q, w, x, and z are not called to use; one fixed value is given to 
each letter. According to this scheme: 
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for 

3T 

and 

sounds 

like 

O 

in 

come 

a 

33 

99 

3?T 

S3 

S3 

33 

a 

93 : 

far 
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99 

99 

5 
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33 
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' 99 

bit 
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99 

99 
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99 

33 

ee 

■ 99 

feel 

11 

99 

9 9 


99 

99 

33 

a 

33 

full 
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99 

99 
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99 

99 

39 

00 

' 99 

cool 

V 

99 

9 9 
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99 

may be pronounced like ri in ring 

e 

99 

99 

K 

99 
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cake 

ai 

99 

99 
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99 
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mite 
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S3 
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0 
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(anusvara) and sounds like 
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99 

99 
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(visarga). 
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(apostrophe) stands for s (elided a 

(ST) ) 
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and 

sounds 
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99 
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kh 

in silk-hat 







(uttered quickly together) 
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99 
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go 

gh 
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in church-hill 
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for 

■ 3T 
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sounds 
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i ' 

in 

jug 

jh 
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young 
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9* : : ■■■••’ 
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: : 39 - 

99 " 
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• • A 

95 

99 

33 
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home 


The following points may also be noted : 

(1) All Sanskrit words, except when they are proper nouns, 
or have come into common use in English, or represent a class of 
literature, cult, sect, or school of thought, are italicized, 
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vii 

(2) Anglicized Sanskrit words like 'karmic V feaihsaric^ 
‘Arhathood , J etc. are romanized. 

(3) Current geographical names, except in cases where their 
Sanskrit forms are given, or in special cases where the context 
requires it, and all modern names from the commencement of the 
nineteenth century are given in their usual spelling and without 
diacritical marks. 
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‘To put the Hindu ideas into English and then make out of 
dry philosophy and intricate mythology and queer startling psy- 
chology , a religion which shall he easy, simple , popular, and at the 
same time meet the requirements of the highest minds — is a task 
only those can understand who have attempted it. The abstract 
Advaita must become living — poetic — in everyday life; out of 
hopelessly intricate mythology must come concrete moral forms; 
and out of bewildering Yogi-ism must come the most scientific and 
"’practical psychology— arid all this must be put in a form so that a 
child may grasp it. That is my life* $ work.* 


—Swami Vwekmumia 





INTRODUCTION 

THE CHARM AND POWER OF THE UPANISADS 

,The Message of the Upanisads is a study, verse by verse, of 
three of the principal Upanisads, namely, Isa, Kena , and Katha. 
The first contains eighteen, the second thirty-five, and the third one 
hundred and nineteen verses. Though constituting a small portion 
of the total Upanisadic literature, they yet contain a lucid exposi- 
tion of all the essential ideas of this immortal literature. 

Scholars are divided as to the date of the composition of the 
Upanisads. Many of them are agreed, however, that most of the 
principal Upanisads belong to the period prior to the advent of 
Buddha in the seventh century before Christ. There are over two 
hundred Upanisads, many of them sectarian in character and pal- 
pably post-Buddhistic and even post-Sankaracarya. 

The Principal Upanisads 

The principal Upanisads are accepted to be those which San- 
karacarya (a.d. 788-820) chose to comment upon; they are ten 
in number and are enumerated in the Indian tradition as follows: 
Hd] TfCem, Katha , Prasna> Mxindal Mdndukya 9 Taittirlya , 
Altar ey a, Chandogya, and Brhadamnyaka . 

According to some scholars, Sankara also commented on, an 
eleventh Upanisad, the Svelasvatara . In his commentary on the 
Brahma-Sutra , he refers to four more, namely, Kausiiald, Jab ala* 
Mahanardyana 3 and Paihgala . 

The Isa Upanisad embodies in its very opening verse the central 
theme of all the Upanisads, namely, the spiritual unity and, soli- 
darity of all existence. 

The Kena illumines the nature of knowledge by pointing out 
the eternal knower behind all acts of knowing, and purifies man’s 
concept of ultimate reality of all touch of fmitude and relativity 
by revealing its character as the eternal Self of man and the Self 
of the universe. 

The Katha holds a special fascination for all students of the 
Upanisads fox- its happy blend of charming poetry, deep mysticism, 
and profound philosophy; it contains a more unified exposition of 

M/U.-l. ■ ’ 
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2 the message of the upanisads 

Vedanta than any other single Upanisad; its charm is heightened 
hy the two characters of its dialogue, namely, ola. Yaxna, the 
teacher, and young Naciketa, the student. 

The Prasna, as its name implies, is an Upanisad of questions; 
each of its six chapters comprises a question asked by each of a 
group of six inquiring students on various aspects of Vedanta, and 
the answers given by their teacher, the sage Pippalada. 

The Muiidnka, after classifying all knowledge into para, higher, 
and apart!, lower, and describing all science, art, literature, politics, 
and economics— in fact, all positive knowledge, the knowledge of 
the changeful many— as apard, and boldly including even the holy 
Vedas and all sacred hooks in this category, proclaims that one 
knowledge as para ‘hy which the imperishable changeless reality 
(of the One behind the many) is realized 3 . And the Upanisad sings 
in ecstasy the glorious vision of the One in the many. 

In the brief compass of its twelve verses of condensed thought, 
the Mandukya surveys the whole of experience through a study 
of the three states of waking, dream, and dreamless sleep,- and 
reveals the Atman, the true Self of man, the Turiya or the Fourth, 
as it puts it, as pure consciousness, eternal and non-dual. It pro- 
claims in its second verse the infinite dimension of man in a preg- 
nant utterance — one of the four mahdvakyas or ‘great utterances’ 
of the Upanisads: ay am atmd brahma — ‘This Atman (Self of man) 
is Brahman, 3 

The Taittinya, after majestically proclaiming that ‘the knower 
of Brahman attains the Supreme 3 : Bmhmavicldpnoti pa, ram, de- 
scribes the five kosas or sheaths that enclose and hide Brahman, and 
demonstrates the technique of piercing these sheaths of relativity 
and fmitude with a view to reaching the infinite and the eternal at 
the core of experience. It also provides a scientific definition of 
Brahman as ‘That from which all these beings are born, by which, 
after being, borfi,' they live, and into which they merge when they 
cease to be’. 

The Aitarcya establishes the spiritual character of the Abso- 
. lute through a discussion of the nature of the Self of man, and 
lis truth in another of the four mahdvakyas (Vf3): Pra- 

E hma — ‘Brahman is pure Consciousness. 3 

landogya introduces us to charming truth-seekers like 
Slvetaketu, and Narada, and outstanding spiritual 
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teachers like Arurii, Sanatkumara, and Prajapati. Through several 
illuminating teacher-student dialogues, the Upanisad helps us to 
discriminate the reality of being from the appearance of becoming. 
In a brief utterance of deep spiritual and philosophical Import, 
treated as another o£ the four mahdvdkyas f it sings in refrain the 
divinity of man: fat tv am asi— That thou art. 5 It prescribes a 
knowledge of this innate divinity of man as the one remedy for 
the deeper ills of life (VI. 8. 7): tarati sokam atmavit — 4 The knower 
of the Atman crosses all sorrow. 5 In its profoundly human episode of 
the discipleship of Indra under Prajapati, it instructs us in the true 
nature and technique of man's spiritual quest and the blessings 
that flow from spirituality. It is an impressive account of man's 
spiritual education, his growth from worldliness to spirituality. It 
points out the limitations of materialism as a philosophy of life and 
the evils that flow from it. 

The Brhaddranyaka ? the longest of the Upanisads, is, as its 
name, implies, a big (brhat) forest (a ranya) of philosophical 
thought and spiritual inspiration. Four outstanding personalities 
.illumine its pages — two men and two women— Janaka, the philoso- 
pher-king, Yajhavalkya, the philosopher-sage, Maitreyl, the deeply 
spiritual wife of Yajhavalkya, and GargI, the vacaknam, the ‘gifted 
wpjjjan speaker and philosopher 5 , who is foremost among the ques- 
tioners of Yajhavalkya in philosophical debate. The Upanisad ma- 
jestically expounds, through its fascinating dialogues conducted by 
these outstanding and other lesser personalities, the central theme 
of all the Upanisads, namely, the divinity of man and the spiritual 
solidarity of the whole universe in Brahman. It contains another 
of the four mahdvdkyas (1.4.10), namely, aham brahraasmi — T am 
Brahman 5 , besides the ayam atma brahma of the Mandukya already 
referred to. It dares to characterize Brahman as The fearless 5 , and 
presents its realization by man as the attainment, here and now, 
of the state of absolute fearlessness and fullness of delight. 

From Obscurity to Prominence 

It goes to the eternal credit of Sankara that, through his 
masterly commentaries on the principal Upanisads, he brought out 
of obscurity this immortal literature, as also the great Bhagavad- 
&*ta, and made them accessible and intelligible to a wider audience; 
and that audience has been steadily widening ever since, aided hy 
the contributions of subsequent commentators, thinkers, and sages, 
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until, in the present age, thanks to the techniques of modem 
western civilization, the whole world has become its actual or po- 
tential audience. Apart from the great western orientalists, whose 
translations and expositions brought this and other books of the 
Indian tradition to the attention of scholars in East and West, it 
was from Swami Vivekananda, the most authentic voice of 
Vedanta in the modern age, that vast masses of men and women 
in both the hemispheres became drawn to the spiritual charm and 
rational strength of this literature and to a recognition of its rel- 

In his lecture on ‘Vedanta 
the Swami says (Complete 


evance to man in the modern age. 
and Its Application to Indian Life’, 

Works, Vol. Ill, Eighth Edition, pp. 237-38): 

‘Strength, strength is what the Upanisads speak to me from 
every page. This is the one great thing to remember, it has been 
the one great lesson I have been taught in my life. Strength, it 
says, strength, O man, be not weak. Are there no human weak- 
nesses? — says man. There are, say the Upanisads, but will more 
weakness heal them, would you try to wash dirt with dirt?. Will 
sin cure sin, weakness cure weakness Ay, it is the only litera- 

ture in the world where you find the word abhih. ‘fearless’, used 
again and again; in no other scripture in the world is this adjective 
applied either to God or to man. . . . And the Upanisads are the great 
mine of strength. Therein lies strength .enough to invigorate the 
whole world. The whole world can be vivified, made strong, ener- 
gized through them. They will call with trumpet voice uponrthe 
weak, the miserable, and the down-trodden of all races, all creeds, 
all sects, to stand on their feet and be free. Freedom — physical 
freedom, mental freedom, and spiritual freedom — are the watch- 
words of the Upanisads.’ 

Sankara’s commentaries on these Upanisads, especially on those 
of their passages pregnant with philosophical and spiritual import, 
are masterpieces of philosophical discussion illumined by deep spiri- 
tual insights. His masterly handling of the Sanskrit language in 
these commentaries gives us a prose which is marked by brevity 
and vigour, simplicity and poetic charm. 

'VV V' :V What the Contain 

In the U p s b is h; c 3 s . wo net &Xi intelligible hoch ? of verified nncl 
verifiable spiritual insights mixed with a mass of myths and leg- 
ends and cosmological speculations relating to the nature and 
origin of the universe. While the. former has universal validity, 
and has a . claim on human intelligence in all ages, the latter for- 

knowledge contained ,.in any 

, : r . 
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literature, including religious literature, is limited and conditioned 
by the level of contemporary scientific knowledge. Modification, 
and even scrapping, of much of this knowledge due to subsequent 
advances has affected the truth-validity of much of man’s literary 
heritage, including his religious and philosophical ones. 

The spiritual insights of the Upanisads, however, are an ex- 
ception to this tyranny of time. Subsequent scientific advances 
have not only not affected their truth-value but have, on the con- 
trary, only helped to reveal the rational basis of their insights and 
enhance their spiritual appeal. This is no wonder, because these 
insights are the products of an equally scientific investigation into 
a different field of experience, namely, the world of man’s inner 
life. 

Satyasya Satyam 

By sheer speculation on the meaning of the facts of the external 
world, the Vedic thinkers had earlier arrived at a unitary concep- 
tion of the universe, at a materialistic monism, through their con- 
cepts of avycikta, indeterminate nature, or prana, cosmic energy. 
But the culminating point of their discoveries was the spiritual 
unification of all experience in the Atman or Brahman: Bmhmai- 
vedam visvamidam varistham — ‘All this manifested universe is 
verily- Brahman the Supreme’ (Mwndaka, II. 2. 12); idam sarvam 
yadayam atma — ‘All this (manifested universe) is this Atman’ 
(Brhaddra nya ka, II. 4. 6); and tat etat brahma apurvam anaparam 
anantaram ■ abahyam, ayam atma brahma sarvanubhuh — ‘This Brah- 
man is without a prior or a posterior, without interior or exterior, 
this Atman is Brahman, the experiencer of everything’ ( ibid.. II, 
5. 19). 

If everything is the Atman or Brahman, the universe of name 
and form cannot be an illusion. The Upanisads consider it as vn%a; 
but this does not mean illusion. Maya is a mere statement of fact, 
what we are and what we see around us. It refers to the inner 
contradictions involved in our experience of the world and in our 
knowledge of it. These contradictions will remain, say the Upani- 
sads, so long as we remain at the sensate level, so long as we fail 
to take into account the Atman, the Self behind the not-Self , the 
One behind the many. Yet, all our experiences and knowledge in 
the sphere of mdyd are experiences and knowledge of the Atman, 
coming through the sense-organs. Hence they are not illusory, but 
true. Maiwtravels, says Swami Vivekananda, not from error to 
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truth, but from truth to truth, from. truth that is lower to truth 
that .is. higher". Hence the Upanisads describe the world of the not- 
Self as ‘truth’ and the Self or Atman as ‘The Truth of truth’. This 
is conveyed in a significant passage of the Brhadaranyaka (II. 1. 20) : 

Tasyopanisat satyasya satyamiti: prana mi satyam; tesain esa 
satyam — ‘Its (Atman’s) intimate name is “the Truth of truth”; the 
cosmic energy (prana) is, verily, truth; and This (the Atman) is the 
truth of that.’ 

Elucidating this Vedantie idea, Swami Vivekananda says (Com- 
plete Works, Vol. V, Seventh Edition, p. 272): 

‘There is really no difference between matter, mind, and Spirit. 
They are only different phases of experiencing the One. This very 
world is seen by the five senses as matter, by the very wicked as 
hell, by the good as heaven, and by the perfect as God.’ 

Inquiry into the ‘Within’ of Nature 

Pointing out the reason for this change in the field of search 
from the external to the internal, which occurred in ancient India, 
and its significance for human thought, Swami Vivekananda says 
(ibid., Vol. Ill, Eighth Edition, pp. 330-31): 

‘Just as the Greek mind, or the modern European mind, wants 
to find the solution of life and of all the sacred problems of being 
by searching into the external world, so also did our forefathers; 
and just as the Europeans failed, they failed also. But the western 
people never made a move more, they remained there; they failed 
in the search for the solution of the great problems of life and death 
in the external world, and there they remained stranded. Our fore- 
fathers also found it impossible, hut were bolder in declaring the 
utter helplessness of the senses to find the solution. Nowhere else 
was the answer better put than in the Upanisads: yato ydco nivar- 
iante aprapya mamm saha — “From whence words, unaEKTto reach, 
come back reflected, together with the mind” ( Taittinya , II. 4) ; na 
tatra caksurgacchati m vdggacchati — “There the eye cannot go, 
nor can speech reach” (Kena, I. 3). There are various sentences 
which declare the utter helplessness of the senses, but they did not 
stop there; they fell back upon the internal nature of man, they 
went to get: the answer from their own soul, they became introspec- 
tive; they gave up external nature as a failure, as nothing could he 
done there, as no hope, no answer, could be found; they discovered 
that dull dead matter would not give them truth, and they fell back 
upon the shining soul of man, and there the answer was found.’ 

. Posing the question how the West, which has undoubtedly 
been in the forefront of advance in several fields of knowledge from 
the, time of the Greeks, could lag behind India in this field of in- 
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quiry these thousands of years, Professor Max Mu ller answers 
(Three Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy" London, 1894, p. 7): 

‘But if it seems strange to you that the old Indian philosophers ’ 
‘ should have known more about the soul than Greek or medieval or 
j modern philosophers, let us remember that however much the j 
| telescopes for observing the stars of heaven have been improved, 
the observatories of the soul have remained much the same.’ 

Science and Religion 

All science is the search for unity. Vedanta discovered this 
unity in the Atman; it followed its own method relevant to this 
field of inquiry. But it illustrated its conclusions with whatever 
positive knowledge was available at the time. In recent centuries 
this knowledge has been advanced radically and vastly by modem 
science, the impact of which on Vedanta, however, has been most 
wholesome. In fact, Vedanta hopes for. and welcomes further radi- 
cal advances in modern science by which , its own. spiritual vision 
of the One in the many may be corroborated by positive scientific 
knowledge, so that the. spirituality of science and the spirituality of 
religion may flow a s a u nited stream to. fertilize. all. aspects of human 
life. Referring to this fact and hope in his ‘Paper on Hinduism 1 read 
at the Chicago Parliament of Religions on 19 September 1893, 
Swam! Vivekananda says ( Complete Works, Vol. I, Eleventh Edi- 
tion, p. 15): 

? ‘AH science is bound to come to this conclusion in the long run. ■ 
Manifestation, and not creation, is the word of science today, and 
f the Hindu is only glad that what he has been cherishing in his 
bosom for ages is going to be taught in more forcible language and 
1 with further light from the latest conclusions of science.’ 

Vedanta is thus both religion and philosophy. As religion, it 
discovers the truths of the inner world, and fosters the same dis- 
covery by others; and as philosophy, it synthesizes this , science. of 

the inner world with, the oth^r sefenoes 0 t the outer world, to pres- 
ent, a,, unified vision of total reality, and to impart to human life 


and character deptff 'of faith " and vision along with breadth of out- 
look and sympathy. 

Religion, according to Vedanta, is supersensual knowledge; it 
is not- supe rnatural, but only supersensual. Vedanta does not speak 
of any supernh'hjral revelation. What lies within the sphere of the 
s f25 e §_is...I)oidie. concern of religion; nor has it the. competence 
for it, says Vedanta, for that is the fiel d of the positive sciences, 
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the verdict of which will always hold in this field in preference to 
the verdict of religion. ‘Not even hy a hundred statements of the 
gruti (body of supersensual knowledge, or scripture), can fire be- 
come it goes against what has been 

ascertained by sense experience and. positive knowledge. On the 
other hand, 'the positive 'sciences have no authority in the super- 
sensual field of experience. They overreach themselves when they 
pronounce judgements on subjects like soul and God; they may, 
and often are, competent to provide hints and suggestions; but the 
inquiry itself is the concern of another science, the science of re- 
ligion. Clarifying the position of these two types of sciences, Swami 
Vivekananda says ( Complete Works, Vol. VI, Sixth Edition, p. 81): 

‘Religion deals with the truths of the. metaphysical world just as 
chemistry and the other natural sciences deal with the truth of 
the^pEysIggT worldl ' The book one must read to learn chemistry is 
the book of fexternal) nature. The hook from which to learn re- 
ligion is your own mind and heart. The sage is often ignorant of 
physical science because he reads the wrong book — the book with- 
in; and the scientist is too often ignorant of religion, because he, 
too, reads the wrong book — the book without.’ 

Sruti versus Smrti 

The Upanisads are an impressive record of this ‘reading of 
the book within’. The scriptures of every religion are such records. 
•But all of them, except the Upanisads, contain also a good hit of 
. extraneous matter, not only myths and legends and cosmological 
theories, which the Upanisads also contain, but also a large number 
of rules and regulations, with their do’s and don’ts, to guide the 
individual and collective conduct and behaviour of their respective 
followers. The significance of these latter being merely local and 
temporary, they are not capable of universal application and are 
not relevant for all time; the fundamental message of all religions, 
however, derive from their central core of essential spiritual truths 
which are universal and for all time. The Uptmisads gx& -ihe gnly 
sacred books which addressed^ themselves exclusively to the dis- 
covery of these essential spiri tual truths and to leading man, irre- 
spective of creed md racefio their reaUi^io^'Tmfpi^i lif~el Indian 
. . tradition refers to the TJpahipds, therefore, aslSruti, ^contrasted 

with another class of religious literature known as Smrti, including 
the Dharma Sastra, to which it wisely left the work of forging social 
rales and regulations in the past, as it would leave it to the political 
constitutions aq.d social consciences today. To the category of the 
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Smrti also belong the sacred books of all the historical religions, 
which derive their origin and authority from a personal founder. 
Thus, among India's sacred books, the CfltS*. the Mqhdbhdrata , the 
Rdmdyana, and all the Puranas are classed as Smrtis, besides Manu - 
smrti , Yaj havdlkya-smrii, and similar other books of Hindu law. 
Excepting the Upahisads, all other scriptures of religions, in India 
and outside, contain a mixture of ;Sruti and Smrti contents in vary- 
ing proportions. That is why the Upanisads are treated as the one 
Sruti par excellence . 

The Sandtana Dharma: Its Uniqueness 

This explains the very high authority and prestige of the Sruti 
in the Indian tradition; it derives from the verified and verifiable 
character of its truths and their universality. Accordingly, the 
Smrti is always subordinate to the Sruti in spiritual matters. Smrtis 
come and go; they change age after age; but the Sruti, according 
to the penetrating analysis of Sankara (commentary on the Brahma - 
Sutra, 1.1.2), contains vastutantrajndna, ‘knowledge of reality as it 
is 5 , whereas Smrti contains puriosatantrafhdna, ‘knowledge depend- 
ing on the person 5 , which ‘can be modified or altered by human 
effort 5 ; kartum akartum anyathakartum sakyate. A Smrti that sus- 
tained society in one age may choke it in another age. As socio- 
economic conditions change, laws and regulations need to be recast 
and reinterpreted. Otherwise, they result, in strangling the social 
organism. If the bark that protects the tree fails to grow and ex- 
pand along with the growth of the tree, it will choke the tree; and 
if it is a living tree, it will shed that bark and grow a new living 
bark for itself. Regarding all Smrtis in general, Ramakrishna’s 
pithy utterance correctly conveys the Indian idea: ‘Mughal coins 
have no currency under the (East India) Company’s rule.’ 

Much of the irrelevance of the world’s religious traditions to- 
day proceeds from their inability to separate the Sruti, or the essen- 
tial. from the Smrti, or the obsolete, contents, the eternal spiritual 
truths from the historical socio-political dogmas , in these traditions, 
and their unwillingness to throw overboard the latter which have 
ceased to have any currency value in the changed conditions, and 
their incapacity to forge new Smrtis in response to the new demands. 
Referring to this, the mathematician-philosopher, A.N* Whitehead 
says (Science in the Modern World \ p. 234) : 

‘Religion will not regain its old power until it can face change 
in the same spirit as does science. Its principles may be eternal, 
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but fee expression of those principles requires continual develop- 
ment’ : ■ 

Historian Arnold Toynbee also stresses this point in his book, 
An Historian's Approach to Religion (pp. 2$2~M): 

f 1 ‘Thus, in our society in our time, the task of win nowing r fhe 
; chaff away from thegrain in. maiikind's religious heritage is being 
forced upon us by a conjunction of social and spiritual circum- 
: . / stances; . ... ■ ■ ’ 

‘In the life of all higher religions, the task of . wim is .a 
perennial one ^gcause their historic harvest is not pure grain. In 
the heritage of each of the higher religions, we are aware of the 
presence of two kinds of ingredients. There are essential counsels 
and truths, and there are non-essential practices and propositions, 

‘The essential counsels and truths are valid at all times and 
places, as far as we can seedhrough the dark glass of mankind’s 
experience up to date. ... 

‘But at the same time these same higher religions are historical 
institutions; and they have been making a transit^ .through space- 
tixjae in whicK at every poinfc-mombnf mjheir trajectory, they have 
been encounteHn£ jh§.lpcat and temporary circumstances of hu- 
man life 

‘These accidental accretions are the price that the permanently 
and uniy||§§l^^ religion has to pay for 

communicating its message to the members' of a particular society 
: in a particular stage of this society’s history,’ 

The philosophy and religion that India developed out of the 
Sruti bears, therefore, a significant title, namely, sandtana dharma, 
‘Eternal Religion’. It derives its authority from its truth-character 
and hot from person, be he a saint or even an incarnation; and 
the truth-character of a teaching demands that it be verifiable by all, 
irrespective of dogma, creed, and race, and at all times. It has, 
however, a high place for saints and incarnations as exemplars and 
teachers of the eternal truths of religion, and for the promulgators 
of social laws and regulations, be they holy or gifted individuals, 
as in the past, or institutions like the national legislatures or inter- 
national organizations, as in the present. 

Throwing light on this unique characteristic of the Sandtana 
Dharma as derived from the Upanipads, Swami Vivekananda says 

iiis lecture on The Sages of India’ (Complete Worlds 2 Vol> 111^ 
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under particular circumstances, times, and places. The eternal re- 
lations between souls and God are embodied in what we call the 
Srutis, the Vedas. The next set of truths is what we call the 
Smrtis, as embodied in the words of Manu, Yajnavalkya, and 
other writers, and also in the Puranas, down to the Taniras 

-‘Another peculiarity is that these Srutis have many sages as 
the recorders of the truths in them, mostly men, even some women. 
Very little is known of their personalities, the dates of their birth, 
and so forth, but their best thoughts, their best discoveries, I should 
say, are preserved there,, embodied in the sacred literature of our 
country, the Vedas. In the Smrtis, on the other hand, personalities 
are more in evidence. Startling, gigantic, impressive, world-mov- 
ing persons stand before us, as it were, for the first time, sometimes 
of more magnitude even than their teachings. 

‘This is a peculiarity which we have to understand — that our 
religion preaches an Impersonal-Personal God. It preaches any 
amount of impersonal laws plus any amount of personality; but 
the very fountain-head of our religion is in the Srutis, the Vedas, 
which are perfectly impersonal; the persons all come in the Smrtis 
and Puranas — the great avatar as, incarnations of God, prophets, and 
so forth. And this ought also to be observed that, except our re- 
ligion, every other religion in the world depends upon the life or 
lives of some personal founder or founders. Christianity is built 
upon the life of Jesus Christ, Mohammedanism upon Mohammed, 
Buddhism upon Buddha, Jainism upon the Jinas , and so on. It 
naturally follows that there must be in all these religions a good 
deal uf fight about what they call the historical evidences of these 
great personalities. If at any time the historical evidences about 
the existence of these personages in ancient times become weak, 
the whole building of the religion tumbles down and is broken 
to pieces. We escaped, this fate, because our religion is not based 
on persons huFprinciples. That you obey your religion is not be- 
cause it" came through the authority of a sage, no, not even of an 
incarnation. Krsna is not the authority of the VedaS, but the 
Vedas are the authority of Krsna himself His glory is that he is 
the greatest preacher of the Vedas that ever existed. So with the 
other incarnations; so with all our sages/ 

By !§ruti is generally meant the Vedas; specifically, it means the 
Upanisads, they being the Vedanta, the anta, literally the end or 
concluding portion, but in a deeper sense, the very gist or essence , 
of the Vedas. The Vedas or Srutis expound sanatana dharma t which 
means, eternal religion. Indian spiritual tradition holds the Vedas 
as„ amdh .beginningless. Clarifying this idea in his address at the 
Parliament of Religions, Chicago, Swami Vivekananda says (ibid., 
Voh I, pp. 6-7): 

Tt .may so un d ludicrous to this audience how a book can be 
without beginning or encfi But by the Vedas no bopks are meant. 



They mean the accumulated treasury ot spiritual laws discovered 
by different persons in different times. Just as the law of gravi- 
tation existed before its discovery, and would exist if all humanity 
forgot it, so is it with the laws that govern the spirffiST world. 
The moral, ethieal, and spiritual relations between soul and soul, 
and between individual spirits and the father of all spirits, were 
there before their discovery, and would remain even if we forgot 
them. 

‘The discoverers of these laws are called rsis (sages) , and we 
honour them as perfected beings. I am glad to tell this audience 
that some of the very greatest of theitfwere women . 5 

Meaning of the Term c Upanisad ? 

That this is the traditional view is evident from what Sankara 
says on the etymology of the term ‘Upanisad 5 . The term means 
knowledge received by the student ‘sitting close to 5 the teacher. 
Explaining the derivation of the term in the introduction to his 
commentary on the Katha Upanisad , Sankara says: 

Kena punaranhayogena upanisacchabdena vidyd negate, ityu- 
cyate , Ye mumuksavo drstdnusravikavisayav itrsnd h santah upani- 
sacchabdavdcyam vaksyamdnalaksaydm vidyam itpasadya, upaga- 
■my a , tannisthataya nUeayena May anti, tesdm avidyddeh samsara - 
bijasya visarcuiat, himsanat, vindsandt ityanena arihayogena .vidyd 
upanisadityucyate — 

‘By what etymological process does the term upanisad denote 
knowledge? Tills is now explained. Those who seek liberation, 
being endowed with the spirit of dispassion towards all sense ob- 
jects, seen or heard of, and, approaching this knowledge indicated 
by the term upanisad presently to be explained, devote them- 
selves to it with, one-pointed determination — of such people, this 
knowledge removes, shatters , or destroys the avidyd (ignorance or 
spiritual blindness), which is the seed of all relative existence or 
worldliness. By these etymological connexions, upanisad is said 
to mean knowledge . 5 

And. anticipating a possible objection, Sankara continues: 

. Nanu ca upanisacchabdena adhyeta.ro granthamapi abhilapanti , 

f npi^msadavi adhmahe , upanisadam adhydpaydma Hi ca, Nairn 
dasah; avkly adisamsdmh e tuv is arandde h sadidhdtvarthasya grantha - 

K ianire asarhbhavdt, vidydymh ca sambhavat, grantha sydpi tadarth- 
yena Uohlmb&atvopapatteh, dyurvai ghrtam iiyddivat. Tasmdt 
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vidyaydm mukhyayd vrttyd upanisacchabdo vartate, gvanthe tu 
hhaktyd iti — 

It may be urged that students use the term “upani§ad” even to 
denote a book, as when they say “We shall study the Upanisad”, 
“We shall teach the Upanisad”. This is no fault; since the destruc- 
tion efc v of the seed of worldliness, which is the meaning of the 
root sad (in i(pa~m~s<xd) , cannot be had from a mere book, but can 
be had from knowledge, even the book may also be denoted by 
that term, because it serves the same purpose (indirectly), as when 
we say that “clarified butter is verily life”. Therefore, the term 
“upanisad” primarily refers to knowledge, and only secondarily to a 
book.’ 

Education involving the student ‘sitting close to ? the teacher 
means the most intimate student-teacher communion. The higher 
the knowledge sought, greater is this communion and greater the 
silence accompanying the knowledge-communication. These values 
reach their maximum when the knowledge that is sought and im- 
parted is of the highest kind, namely, dtmapwna or brahmajndm , 
knowledge of the Atman or Brahman, which, as Sankara points out 
in his commentary on the Brahma-Sutra (I 1. 2): anubhavdvasd ~ 
natvdt bhuiavastuvisayatvat ca brahmajndnasya — ‘finds its consum- 
mation in experience (or realization), since the knowledge of Brah- 
man relates to a reality which is already existing 9 . 

Truth versus Opinion 

One of the fascinating features of the Upanisads is love of 
truth and its fearless quest. Referring to this, Robert Ernest Hume 
saysin his book The Thirteen Principal Upanisads (p. 30, footnote): 

‘Tire earnestness of the search for truth is one of the delightful 
and commendable features of the Upanisads/ 

In them we are always in the company of earnest students and 
teachers who discuss the central problems of all philosophy and 
religion with a sincerity and thoroughness, objectivity and detach- 
ment, rare in the history of philosophic thought. The Upanisads 
discovered very early in history what Thomas Huxley refers to as 
the difference between opinion and truth, between ‘I believe such 
and such 9 and T believe such and such to be true: 7 Says Huxley 
(quoted by X Arthur Thomson in Iris Introduction to Science , 

p. 22): 

‘The longer I live, the more obvious it is to me that the most 
sacred act of a man's life is to say and feel, “I believe such and 



Na vdkyasya vastvanvdkhydnam kriydnvdkhydnam ya 
prarnanyapran i myakaranam. Khh tarhi? Nisciiaphalavat vijna- 
noipadakatvam. Tat yatra asli , tat pramdnam vdkyam; yatra 
ndsti , tat apmmcinam — 

'The test of the validity of a sentence is not that it just states 
something about a thing or about an act. What (is it) then? (It 
is) its capacity togenerate certain and fruitful knowledge. A sen- 
tence that has .this, :is.jva]id; while one that lacks it is invalid. 5 

Such truths are far different from the private beliefs of an 
individual or a group, a sect or a church, held with all emotional 
intensity and projected for other people's acceptance with equal 
fervour. Such beliefs cannot claim 'the greatest reward' because 
they have not paid The heaviest penalty' involved in being sub- 
jected to the rigorous scrutiny of reason and being thrown open 
to universal verification. Referring to this unique characteristic of 
Vedanta, Remain Holland says ( The Life of Vivekananda and the 
Universal Gospel 3 Third Impression, 1947. p. 198) : 

The true Vedantic spirit does not start out with a system of 
preconceived ideas. It possesses absolute liberty and unrivalled 
courage among religions' with, regard to the facts to be observed 

8 ^0^* diverse hypotheses it has laid down for their co-ordina- 
i. Never having been hampered by a priestly order, each man 
been entirely free to search wherever he pleased for the spir- 
itual explanation of the spectacle of the universe.' 

iplpllfilillii! 

The Menial Climate of the Upanisads 

I have referred before to the fearless quest of truth character- 
istic oi these upanisads. Any reader of this literature cannot also 
escape ben^striiek^ by the rational ^ bent and speculative daring of 
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The spirit of inquiry which possessed them, led them to ques- 
tion experience, to question the. environing world; it also led theih 
to fearlessly question their gods and the tenets of their traditional 
faiths. In this latter field, they showed their uniqueness in con- 
trast to the other gifted people of the ancient world, namely, the 
Greeks, who did ^ot experience the same urge to subject their 
religions to that rational investigation which they so diligently and 
passionately applied to social and political phenomena, and in which 
their contributions were to become unique and lasting. The Ilpa- 
nisadic, and earlier, even , the Vedic, sages did not also fear to 
doubtw^ certain knowledge was difficult to coine by. 

They illustrate the truth of the creative role of scepticism; in the 
pursuit of truth, such scepticism is but the prelude to rational 
faith. 

When they sought for the truth of the external universe, they 
found it b affling; inquiry only deepened the mystery The Nasa~: 
c&ya-sukta, of the Rg-Veda, records the impact of this mystery on 
the ancient Indian mind in language at once fascinating and pro- 
voking. That mind discovered early, as. modern thinkers are slow- 
ly discovering today,. ofjiie external world will 

on &_d ee P55: > Jtnd not knowledge, if 
the mystery of the inner world of man is not tackled. For . a com% 
^Iete jpslifiqsq ,.;pf ; reality , there 'is meed- to have data, from both 
{the fields of experience, the outer and the inner. 

Modern science has become aware of the influence of the datum 
of the observer on the knowledge of the observed data. If the 
self as knower is inextricably involved in the knowledge of the not-; 
self, of the known, an inquiry into the nature of the self and the 
nature of knowledge becomes not only a valid but also an indispen- 
sable and integral part of the scientific investigation into the nature 
of reality. As remarked by Sir Arthur Eddington (Philosophy of 
Physical Science, p. 5) : 

:< We have discovered that; itja 

knawledga,^ the knowledge which we 

seek/ ' v; 

The Upanisads, therefore, were far in advance of human 
thought when they decided to dedicate themselves to the tackling 
of the inner world. By th eir emphasis on inner penetration y by 
theix^ whole -hearted advocacy of what the Greeks centuries later 
promulgated m the dictum ^Man^lcnow thyself*, hut at which they 
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themselves stopped half-way, the Upanisads not only gave a per- 
manent orientation to Indian culture and thought, but also blazed 
a trail for all subsequent philsophy in East and West 

The Upanisads do not disclose any details as to the personal 
histories of their thinkers; but they provide us with a glimpse o£ 
the working of their minds; we can study in this literature the grace- 
ful conflict of thought with thought, the emergence of newer and 
newer thought more satisfactory to reason and more in accord with 
experience at deeper levels, and the rejection of the less adequate 
ones without a teai\ Hypotheses are advanced and rejected on the' 
Jtouchstone of experience and reason, and not at the dictate of a 
creed. Thus thought forges ahead to unravel the mystery of man 
and the universe in which he , finds himself; and we can watch this 
developmental movement of thought and, if we are sensitive enough, 
also experience, in the words of the Mundaka Upanisad (HI. 2. 8), 
this onward march of being carried along in its current to the one 
ocean of truth and beauty and delight, and realize our oneness 
with the One behind the many; 

Yathd nadijah s-yandammva samudre 
astam gacchanii ndmarupe vihdya; 

Tathd vidvdn ndmarupdt vimuktah 
pamtparmh purusamupaiti divyam — 

4 Just as rivers, as they flow, merge in the ocean giving up their 
(separate) names and forms, so the knowing one, freed from 
(separateness arising from) name and form, attains the luminous 
supreme Self which is beyond (even) the (other) supreme (name- 
ly, nature in its undifferentiated state) 

The Upanisads reveal an age characterized by a remarkable 
ferment, intellectual and spiritual. It is one of those rare ages in 
human history which have registered distinct break-throughs in 
man's quest for truth . and meaning and which have held far- 
reaching consequences for all subsequent ages. The mental climate 
of the Upanisads is saturated with a passion for truth and a similar 
passion for human happiness and welfare. Their thinkers were 
undisturbed by the thought of there being a public to please or 
oyihcaTo^ appease', as Max Muller puts it (Three Lectures on 
Vedanta Philosophy, p. 39). They considered no sacrifice too heavy 
truth, including not only earthly pleasures and 
but also what is most difficult to achieve and 
seeker is called upon to achieve, namely, the 
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sacrificing of pet opinions and pleasing prejudices. Referring to this 
characteristic of the Upanisads in his book Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy, Max Muller says (p. 182): 

It is surely astounding that such a system as the Vedanta 
should have been slowly elaborated by the indefatigable and in- 
trepid thinkers of India thousands of years ago, ^§ystem that even 

now giakes us ,, .feel giddy, : as in mounting the. last . . stepilM. ' the 

s w§Xl§l II JESS- jd£ a None of our philosophers, 

not excepting Heraclitus, Plato, Kant, or Hegel, has ventured to 
ere ct s uch a spire, never frightened by storms or lightnings. Stone 
f o llowi~ on ' stonj if ter regular succession after hnce the first step 

has been made, after clearly seen that in the 

beginning- there can have been hut one, as' There" wiTTlfe^BuFoM^- 
the end, whether we call it Atman or Brahman. 5 

An impressive procession of students and teachers, earnest and 
sincere; a moving record of their animated. .(Hscussiona and grace- 
ful thought conflicts here Jn small groups and there in... large 
assemblies; a flight of thought now and then, into sublime heights of 
experience recorded, in songs of freedom and delight, graceful and 
direct; an effective use of beautiful metaphors and telling imageries 
serving as f eathers to its arrows of thought in ' flight; a singular 
absence of an atmosphere of coercion, open or veiled, secular or 
sacred, inhibiting the fre e pu r s ui t of truth or its cpinmunication; 
the^goMtant summons t o man to verify for himself 
placed before ; him. for his acceptance; and the treatment of man as 
man and not as cut up into creeds, races, and sex— these and other 
varied features invest :tibe Upanigads with the enduring greatness, 
and strength of a perennial philosophy; and the beauty 'and/oharm. 
of an immortal literature. 

Unlike philosophies elsewhere and other systems here, Vedanta 
is a Jiving philosophy ; and from the time it was first expounded 
in that dim antiquity down to our own times, it has been the spir- 
itual inspiration behind the vast and varied Indian cultural experi- 
ment. 

The Upanisads and Indian Culture 

Without understanding the Upanisads, it is impossible to get ah 
insight into Indian history and culture. Every subsequent develop- 
ment of philosophy and religion in India has drawn heavily on the 
Upanisads. The path of bhokti .or devotion-to- a -.personal God, the 
path of karma or Jetached action, and the synthesis of all spiritual 
P a ^ s ^ n a comprehensive spirituality, expounded by the (MS, are 
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themdms Stopped not only gave a per- 

Tnanent orientation to Indian culture and thought, hut also blazed 
a trail for all subsequent philsophy in East and West 

The Upanisads do not disclose any details as to the personal 
histories of their thinkers; hut they provide us with a glimpse of 
the working of their minds; we can study in this literature the grace- 
ful conflict of thought with thought, the emergence of newer and 
newer thought more satisfactory to reason and more in accord with 
experience at deeper levels, and the rejection of the less adequate 
, ones without a tear. Hygotheses are advanced and rejected on the 
touchstone of experience and reason, and not at the dictate of a 
creed. Thus thought forges ahead to. unravel the mystery of man 
and the universe in which, he fiiicls himself: and we can watch this 
developmental movement of thought and, if we are sensitive enough, 
also experience, in the words of the Mundaka Upanisad (III. 2. 8), 
this onward march of being carried along in its current to the one 
ocean of truth and beauty and delight, and, realize our oneness 
with the One behind the many: 

Yathd nadyah syandmndnd samudre 
astam gacchanti namarupe vihdya; 

Taihcl vidvdn ndmarupdt vimuktah 
paratpamm purusamupaiti divyam — 

'Just as rivers, as they flow, merge in the ocean giving up their 
(separate) names and forms, so the knowing one, freed from 
(separateness arising from) name and form, attains the luminous 
supreme Self, which is beyond (even) the (other) supreme (name- 
ly, nature in its undifferentiated state)/ 

The Upanisads reveal an age characterized by a remarkable 
feripent, intellectual and spiritual. It is one of those rare ages in 
human history which have registered distinct break-throughs in 
man’s quest. . for truth and meaning and which have held far- 

■ ices for all subsequent ages. The mental climate 
i saturated with a passion for truth and a similar 
i happiness and welfare. Their thinkers were 
xe thought of there being a public to please or 
V as Max Muller puts it ( Three Lectures on 
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sacrificing of pet opinions and pleasing prejudices. Referring to this 
characteristic of the Upanisads in his book Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy , Max Muller says (p. 182) : 

It is surely astounding that such a system as the Vedanta 
should have been slowly elaborated by the indefatigable and in- 
trepid thinkers of India thousands of years ago, system that even 
no^ar^ makes us feel giddy, as in mounting the last steps of the 
swaying spire of a Gothic cathedral. None of our philosophers, 
not excepting Heraclitus, Plato, Kant, or Hegel, has ventured to 
erect such a spire, never frightened by storms or lightnings. Stone 
follows 'on stone after regular succession after once the first step 
has been made, after once iL.has ...been clearly _ seen that in the 
beginning there can have been but one, as there will be but one in 
the end, whether we call it Atman or Brahman.’ 

An impressive procession of students and teachers, earnest and 
sincere; a moving record of their animated discussions and grace- 
ful thought conflicts here in small groups and therein large 
assemblies; a flight of thought now and then into sublime heights of 
experience recorded in songs of freedom and delight, graceful and 
direct; an effective use of beautiful metaphors and telling imageries 
serving as feathers to its arrows of thought in' flight; a singular 
absence of an atmosphere of coercion, open or veiled, secular or 
sacred, inhibiting the free pursuit of truth or its communication;. .. 
the constant summons to man to verify for himself the .truths 
placed before him for his acceptance; and the treatment of man as 
man and not as cut up into creeds, races, and sex — these and other 
varied features invest the Upanisads with the enduring greatness 
and strength of a perennial philosophy and the beauty and charm 
of an immortal literature. 

Unlike philosophies elsewhere and other systems here, Vedanta 
is a . living philosophy; and from the time it was first expounded 
in that dim antiquity down to our own times, it has been the spir- 
itual inspiration behind the vast and varied Indian cultural experi- 
ment. 

The Upanisads and Indian Culture 

Without understanding the Upanisads, it is impossible to get an 
insight into Indian history and culture. Every subsequent develop- 
ment of philosophy and religion in India has drawn heavily on the 
Upanisads. The path of bhakti or devotion to a personal God, the 
path of karma or detached action, and the synthesis of all spiritual 
paths in a comprehensive spirituality, expounded by the Gita, are 
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all arrived., from the Upanisads. The Oita is described as brahma- 
vidyantargata yogasastra—ihe science (and technique) of yoga de- 
rived from the science., pf Brahman 5 * Emphasizing this pervasive 
influence of the Upanisads on Indian religions, Swami Vivekananda 
says ( Complete Works, VoL III. pp. 230-31): 

Tn the Upanisads, also, we find all the subsequent develop- 
ment of Indian religious thought. Sometimes it has been urged 
without any grounds whatsoever that there is no ideal of bhakti 
in the Upanisads. Those that have been students of the Upanisads 
know that that is not true. There is enough .. of bhakti in every 
Upanisad, if you . will only: seek for it; but many of these ideas' 
which are found so fully developed in later times in the Furanas 
and other Smrtis are only in th e, germ .in the Upanisads. The 
sketch, the skeleton, was there, as it were. It was filled in in 
some of the Puranas. But there is not one full-grown Indian ideal 
that cannot be traced back to the same source — the Upanisads. 7 

In the words of Bloomfield ( The Religion of the Veda, p. 51): 

"There is no important form of Hindu thought, heterodox Bud- 
dhism included, which Js the Upani^atST"’ 

Every creative period in India’s long history has behind it the 
impact of this Vedantic inspiration in a concentrated measure. The 
drying up of this fount of inspiration, similarly, has always seen 
the setting in of the low tide of her culture and life. The ages of 
the^Gzta, Buddha, and Sankara in the past, and of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda in the present, are such landmarks in 
Indiafs^ancient and modem history. It is the energy of this strength- 
ening and purifying philosophy of Vedanta, coupled with the energy 
of modern science and technology, that Swami Vivekananda has 
release^ for recreating India in the modern age. That Vedantic 
energy could not be confined to India only, but has flowed out, first 
to the West, and later to the East as well, to recreate the life of 
modern man. 

The Upanisads are thus the perennial spring of strength and 
creativity. This creativity and 'strength' derive from their vision 
of man as the A.man, the .eternal, infinite dimension of the human- 
personality. Their theme is' freedom of thd'hhman spirit and theft 
mess^^is fearlessness and 

and women everywhere to this mighty adventure of freedom and 
fearlessness, love and service, and to the realization, by each man 
or woman, of his or her essential spiritual nature, and the transcend- 
ence of the limitations of finitu.de. They explain every great move- 
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ment — social, political, or religious — nay, the phenomena of life 
itself, as an expression of the urge to freedom inherent in every 
organism — the struggle of the Infinite caught up irx a cell or in 
a body, in a social scheme or a political system, in a religious dogma 
or a philosophical creed, in a texture of relations or the network 
of relativity itself. Henc^their constant summons to man is to wake 
up and march on: * Arise! Awake! and stop not till the goal is 
reached! J , as conveyed by Swami Vivekananda, adapting the power- 
ful words of the Katha Upanisad : Uitisthata jdgrata prdpya varan 
nibodhata . 

To the Upanisads India owes almost all the brighter sides of 
her life and culture. To them she owes her impressive record of 
active toleration within her borders and the uniformly peaceful and 
benevolent nature of her foreign relations in the field of religion. 
To them she owes the singular absence of aggressive political and 
military policies and programmes on her part towards other nations, 
during her millennia of history. To them she owes the periodical? 
-..renewal of her national springs of life when they seem all but chok-; 
■ ;; ed and about to dry up. To them also she owes the absence of the 
"heavy hand of an all-powerful church and the tentacles of an in- 
escapable dogma on the national life and mind, allowing for the 
emergence and unhampered functioning, in succeeding periods, of 
free“ creative, and universal spirits" who came to purify and reactivate 
the dormant spirit of the xieople, who were received by the Indian 
people and given divine honours, unlike the hostility and persecu- 
tion with which spiritual innovators were, and still are, received 
in all Semitic religions in the absence of the blessing of the im- 
personal background which the Upanisads had provided for the 
Indian religions, and whose procession down the ages is an im- 
pressive feature of India’s long history. 

And today she is on the threshold of another such creative era 
of history in the wake of an unprecedented new manifestation of 
the Vedantic spirit and energy in Sri Ramakrishna and. Swami 
Vivekananda— 

Sri Ramakrishna, of whom Rabindranath Tagore, in a tribute 
paid during Sri Ramakrishna birth centenary in 1937, sang in his 
charming Bengali: 

Baku sMhaker bahu sddhanctr dhcvrci 
dhydne tomdr milita hoyeche tdrd; 
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Tomdr jivane astmer lilapathe 

nutan tirtha nip nilo e ja gate; 

Dei videier prandm dnila tani, 

setlmi amcir pranati dilam dni — 

'The diverse courses of spiritual seeking of millions of spiritual 
seekers— they have all mingled in your meditation; 

The limitless expanse of your blessed life has assumed the form 
of a new ii rtha, place of pilgrimage, in this world; 

Which draws the salutations (of seekers) from India and 
abroad, 

To which I add my own salutation/; . 

of whom. Kazi Nazrul Islam, Bengal's revolutionary Muslim 
poet, sang: 

Mandire masfide girjdy 
pujile brdhme samasraddkdy; 
tava ndm mdkhd prem niketane 
hhariydche 1m trisamsdr — 

£ Thou didst worship God with equal fervour in temple, mosque, 
and church, for which reason the whole world is filled with the 
reservoir of Love that Thou art ? ; 

and Swami Vivekananda, about whom Rabindranath Tagore 
said (Prabds% Vol. 28, p. 286) : 

Adhunik kale bkaratavarse Vivekananda i ekti ma hat vdni 
pracdr karechilen, seti kono acara-gata nai. Tint deser sakalke 
$eke bolechilen, tomader sakaleri madhye hrahmer sakti; daridrer 
madhye deva tcL tomader sevci can. Ei kathdti yuvakder cittake 
mmagrab have j dgiyeche. Tdi ei vdmr phal deser sevdi dj inciira ~ 
bhcive viciiratyage phaleche . Tar vdm mdnuske jaklutni sammdn 
diyeche , takhcini sakti diyeche — 

Tn recent times in India, it was Vivekananda alone who preach- 
ed a great message which is not tied to any do ? s and don’ts* Ad- 
dressing one and all in the nation, he said: In every one of you 
there Is the power of Brahman (God); the God in the poor desires 
you to serve (Him). This message has roused the heart of the 
youths in a pervasive way. That is why this message has borne 
fruit in the service of the nation in diverse -ways and in diverse 
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forms of renunciation. His message has, at one and the same 
time, imparted dignity and respect to man along with energy and 
power'; 

and of whom Kazi Nazrul Islam sang: 

Nava bhdrate anile tumi nava ved > 

muche dile jdtidharmer bhed; 

jive Isvare abhed citmd janaile uccdri — 

‘You brought to New India a new Veda, and washed away 
her stain of separateness of religions and castes by proclaiming 
from the house-tops the inherent divinity of man. 5 

Remain Rolland calls Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Viveka- 
nanda Pater Seraphims and Jove the Thunderer, whose benefi- 
cent impact is already being felt by the spiritual seekers of all 

The Upanisads and Western Christianity 

Christianity in the West is already experiencing, under the 
impact of the modern challenge, an unprecedented ferment and 
questioning, resulting in a sincere quest, on the part of the various 
Christian denominations, for the universal spiritual content of the 
Christian religion underlying its denominational specialities and 
exaggerations, and forging thereby an o ecumenical Christian unity. 
The success of this noble quest will entirely depend on increasing 
emphasis on the Sruti aspects of Christianity and the soft-pedalling 
of its Smrti elements. And this is what is being done 
by the denominations concerned, and with very hopeful results. 
It is difficult to isolate, from among the complex factors, 
the Vedantic contribution to this healthy development. If 
its content derives from the inescapable world conditions created 
by modern science and technology, its stimulus and direction can 
largely be traced to the silent but powerful influences proceeding 
from the spread of Vedantic ideas in the West in the wake of the 
tumultuous ovation that greeted Swami Vivekananda when he ad- 
dressed the historic Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893. 
Said he in that memorable address (Complete Works, Vo! I, p. 18): 

‘To the Hindu, then, the whole world of religions is only a 
travelling, a coming up, of different men and women, through vari- 
ous conditions and circumstances, to the same goal Every reli- 
gion is only evolving a God out of the material man, and the same 
God is the inspirer of all of them. Why, then, are there so many 
contradictions? They are only apparent, says^the Hindu. The 
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contradictions come from the same truth adapting itself to the 
varying circumstances of different natures, 

Tt is the same .light .poming. through glasses of different colours, 
And these little variations are necessary for purposes of adapta- 
tion But in the heart of' everything die same truth reigns. The 
Lord has declared to the Hindu in his incarnation as Krsna: '“I 
am in every religion as the thread through a string of pearls. 
Wherever thou seest extraordinary holiness and extraordinary 
power raising and purifying humanity, know thou that I am there' 5 / 

No clearer and more authentic pronouncement on the nature 
and scope of the spiritual core of religions, on their Sruti aspects^ 
has ever been uttered. And giving us an insight into the shape of 
things to come, he said later in that address (ibid., p. 19): 

Ti there is ever to he a universal religion, it must be one 
which will have no location in place or time; which will be 
infinite like the God it will preach, and whose sun will shine upon 
the followers of Krsna and of Christ, on saints and sinners alike; 
which will not he Brahmanic or Buddhistic, Christian or Moham- 
: medan, but the sum total of' all these, and still have infinite space 
for development; which, in its catholicity, will embrace in its in- 
finite arms, and find a place for, every human being, from the 
lowest grovelling savage not far removed from the brute, to the 
| highest man towering by the virtues of his head and heart almost 
above humanity, making society stand in awe of him and doubt 
| his human nature. It will be a religion which will have no place 
for persecution or intolerance in its polity, which will recognize 
divinity in every man and woman, and whose whole scope, whose 
whole force, will be centred in aiding humanity to realize its own 
. true, divine nature, 5 

And addressing the final session of the Parliament, he uttered 
these prophetic words in conclusion (ibid., p. 20): 

Tf the Parliament of Religions has shown anything to the 
world it is this: It has proved to the woxdd that holiness, purity, 
and charity are not the exclusive possession of any church in the 
world, and that every system has produced men and women of the 
most exalted character. In the face of this evidence, if anybody 
dreams of the exclusive survival of his own religion and the de- 
struction of the others, I pity him from the bottom of my heart, 

: and point out to him that upon $j§§ banner of every religion will 
"soon be written, in spite of”' resistance; ’ '“Help" and not Fight”, 
up^similation and not Destruction”, “Harmony and Peace and not 
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millions in the modern worlds the tune of human unity and equality, 
tolerance and love, the tune of the divine in the heart of man. 

The Life of Swami Vivekananda by his Eastern and Western 
Disciples quotes the following contribution from Mrs. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, one of the foremost poetesses and writers of America, to 
the New York American of 28 May 1907, giving her impressions 
of Swami Vivekananda; though a bit long, it bears reproduction 
in this context, as it provides a glimpse of the impact of the mes- 
sage of Vedanta on thinking people in the West (pp. 394-95): 

'Twelve years ago I chanced one evening to hear that a certain 
teacher of philosophy from India, a man named Vivekananda, was 
to lecture a block from my home in New York. 

'We went out of curiosity (the man whose name I bear and 
I), and before we had been ten minutes in the audience, we felt 
ourselves lifted up into an atmosphere so rarified, so vital, so won- 
derful, that we sat spell-bound and almost breathless, to the end 
of the lecture. 

'When it was over we went out with new courage, new hope, 
new strength, new faith, to meet life's daily vicissitudes. "This 
is the Philosophy, this is the idea of God, the religion, which I 
have been seeking", said the man. And for months afterwards 
he went with me to hear Swami Vivekananda explain the old re- 
ligion and to gather from his wonderful mind jewels of truth and 
thoughts of helpfulness and strength. It was that terrible winter 
of. .financial- disasters, when banks, failed and stocks went down like 
broken balloons and businessmen walked through the dark valleys 
of despair and the whole world seemed topsy-turvy — just such an 
era as we are again approaching. Sometimes after sleepless nights 
of worry and anxiety, the man would go with me to hear the 
Swami lecture, and then he would come out into the winter gloom 
and walk down the street smiling and say: "It is all right. There 
is nothing to worry over." And I would go back to my own duties 
and pleasures with the same uplifted sense of soul and enlarged 
vision. 

'When any philosophy, any religion, can do this for human be- 
ings in this age of stress and strain, and when, added to that, it 
intensifies their faith in God and increases their sympathies for 
their kind and gives them a confident joy in the thought of other 
lives to come, it is a good and great religion .... 

'We need to learn the greatness of the philosophy of India. 
We need to enlarge our narrow creeds with the wisdom religious. 
But we want to imbue them with our own modem spirit of prog- 
ress, and to apply them practically, lovingly, and patiently to 
human needs. Vivekananda came to us with a message. . . .“I do 
not come to convert you to a new belief", he said. “I want you 
to keep your own belief; I want to make the Methodist a better 
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Methodist; the Presbyterian a better Presbyterian; the Unitarian 
a better Unitarian. I want to teach you to live the truth, to 
reveal the light within your own soul / 5 He gave the message that 
strengthened the man or business, that caused the frivolous so- 
ciety woman to pause and think; that gave the artist new aspira- 
tions; that imbued the wife and mother, the husband and father , 
with a larger and holier comprehension of duty . 5 

The contemporary approach of Christianity to inter-denomina- 
tional unity reveals itself to be a Vedaniic approach not trace- 
able to Christianity’s own two-thousand year history. Accordingly, 
this approach is destined to find its consummation not only in inter- 
Christian unity, but in Christian-non-Christian unity as well. If 
'will he a great event in human history when the spiritual energies 
' of the world's religions] so long working in isolation or at cross 
purposes , become entirely positive and co-operative , and function \ 
as an integrated l spiritual grid to redeem man from the depth of 
worldliness and restore him to his true spiritual dimension. This 
is the true line of human evolutionary advance; and its nursery 
and stimulus are to be sought in the spiritual core of the world’s 
religions. 

Upanisads and Indian Christianity 

Christianity in India is practically coeval with Christian his- 
tory itself. Indian Christian tradition traces the origin of the 
Christians of Kerala, the south-west state of India, to a visit of St. 
Thomas, a direct disciple of Jesus Christ, in the first century of 
the Christian era. From then to this day, Christianity in India, as 
also Judaism, which also reached Kerala about the same time, 
followed by Zoroastrianism, which reached western India eight cen- 
turies later, have been protected, cherished, and nourished by the 
mother-heart of Hinduism under the inspiration of the spiritual 
vision of the Vedantic sages. 

Western Christian penetration in India, both, in its Catholic 
and Protestant forms, began from the sixteenth century under the 
most un-Christian auspices of western imperialism and colonialism. 
After four centuries of eo- existence of a dogmatic and intolerant 
Christianity with an all-inclusive and tolerant Hinduism, during 
which a silent give-and-take process was going on all the time, 
Indian Christianity has succeeded in finding its own soul and has 
begun to assert its Indian character. A glorious future for Indian 
Christianity is assured, thereby, not only ; as . a national, but also as 
1 'international^ spiritual - force. ' • : / ■ ■ 
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Christianity in India today is experienci ng a- ' thought-ferment 
from the impact of Vedanta, whose scientific terminology in the 
field of religion is steadily invading its exposition and presentation 
in sermons and books. This is resulting In a steady release of 
Indian Christianity from its rigid Smrti elements— the dogmatic 
and credal limitations which had kept it ever in conflict with its 
sister religions and among its own denominations — and its steady 
conversion into a wholly positive spiritual force proceeding from its 
Sruti nucleus, keen to respond to the positive spiritual forces of her 
sister faiths with a view to meeting the spiritual challenges of the 
industrial age into which modern India is deliberately plunging at 
a fast pace. As early as 1913, the Christian journal, Indian Inter- 
preter, published a significantly titled article ‘Christian Vedantism’ 
by R. Gordon Milburn, in which the writer highlights the need 
for Christianity to open itself to the influences of Vedanta (quot- 
ed. by S. Radhakrishnan in his The Principal Upanisads , p. 1.9, 
‘Introduction’, footnote) : 

‘Christianity in India needs the Vedanta. We missionaries 
have not realized this with half the clearness that we should. We 
cannot move freely and joyfully in our own religion, because we 
have not sufficient terms and modes of expression wherewith to 
express the more immanental aspects of Christianity. A very use- 
ful step would be the recognition of certain books or passages in 
the literature of Vedanta as constituting what might he called an 
Ethnic Old Testament. The permission of ecclesiastical authorities 
could then be asked for reading passages found in such a canon of 
Ethnic Old Testament at divine service along with passages from 
the New Testament as alternative to the Old Testament lessons.’ 

In the ‘Introduction’ to his book, Christianity as Bhakti Mdrga, 
published as early as 1926 by The Christian Literature Society for 
India, as the first book of its ‘Indian Studies Series’, the author, 
A.J. Appasamy, M.A. (Harvard), D.Phil. (Oxon), an eminent 
Indian Christian, writes: 

‘In attempting to understand how Christianity is likely to re- 
late itself in the coming years to Indian thought and become a 
living force in the country, I am inclined to think that it will lay 
much emphasis on mystic experience.’ 

Emphasizing that this mystic orientation of Indian Christianity 
will be of the bhakti type, the author says further on: 

‘When we speak of interpreting Christianity in its relation to 
the spirit of India’s religious genius, we have to remember that 
India’s religious genius has expressed itself in systems of philoso- 
phy, religious practices, and sacred books often most diverse. 
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The immediate task which lies before Indian Christians anxious 
to make clear to themselves and to others the relation between 
the real spirit of Christianity and the real spirit of India’s religious 
life is that ox choice. We have to decide what particular form of 
religious life in India is best suited for this purpose. As there 
are many types of religious thought in India, an inevitable conse- 
quence of the attempts of Christian thinkers to adjust the expres- 
sion of their religious experience to the terms and ideas familiar 
to India would be the development of many types of Indian Chris- 
tianity.’ 

The Uvanisads and Indian Islam 

The influence of the Upani?ads on Indian Islam has not been 
very profound in the past. Even though Sufism, the mystical off- 
shoot of Islam, owes much to the Upanisads. Islam as a whole, which 
has been generally hostile to its own offshoot as to all non-Islamic 

faiths, has remained largely unaffected. 

■ " ■: I . I ■ 

Prophet Mohammed was a deep lover of God and man. And 
he has breathed this double love into the Koran. Below are given 
a few verses taken from the English translation of the Koran by 
Al-Hai Hafiz Ghulam Sarwar. 

'The following three verses singing the glory of God can be 
found repeated in any number of verses in the Vedas and the 
Upanisads. The opening verses of the Koran possess rare spiritual 
majesty and beauty: 

(We commence) with the name of God, 

The- most Merciful (to begin with), 

The most Merciful (to the end). 

All praise belongs to God, 

Lord of all the worlds, 

The most Merciful (to begin with), 

The most Merciful (to the end). 

Master of the day of Judgment. 

Thee alone do we serve, 

And Thee alone do we ask for help. 

Guide us on the right path, 

■Th&VpatH of those upon whom be Thy blessings, 

I ’ Not of those upon whom be (Thy) wrath, 

^ tipoae wlio are lost. / , V, ( •’ A, *■ , A‘ : \ „ : 
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In verse 255 of Chapter 2, we read about the power and glory 
of God: 


God! 

There is no deity but He, 

The Ever-living, 

The All-sustaining: 

Slumber overtakes Him not, 

Nor sleep;- v 
■ To Him belongs 
What is in the heavens, 

And what is in the earth. 

Who is there to second anyone before Him 
Except with His authority? 

He knows what is in front of them, 

And what is behind them; 

And they encompass nothing of His knowledge 
Except what He pleases; 

And His power extends over the heavens and the earth; 
And the guardianship of these tires Him not, 

And He is 
The Uppermost, 

.The Highest 


Verse 25 of Chapter 3 sings the majesty of God: 

Say, ‘O God! Master of the kingdom, 

Thou givest the kingdom to whom Thou pleasest, 

And Thou snatchest the kingdom from whom Thou pleasest; 
And Thou exaltest whom Thou pleasest; 

And Thou abasest whom Thou pleasest; 

In Thy hand is all good: 

Thou art capable of doing all Thou pleasest’. 


The Koran contains specific mention that salvation is not the 
monopoly of the Muslims. Verse 62 of Chapter 2 says: 

As to those who believe (in the Quran), 

And the Jews, 

And the Christians, 

And the Sabians — 

Whoever believes in God 
And the future day 
And does good, 


:;: V 
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For such, then, there is a reward with their Lord, 

And there shall be no fear on them, 

Nor shall they grieve. 

The Koran insists that the only condition to be fulfilled to 
obtain divine mercy is good life and good deeds and not subscrip- 
tion to a creed (ibid., 2, 177): 

There is no virtue in your turning your faces 
Towards the East or the West, 

Butjhrtmus is he who believes in God, 

And (in) the future day, 

And (in) the messenger-spirits, 

And the Book, 

And the Prophets; 

And he who gives his wealth, in spite of his love for it, 

To the near of kin, 

And the orphans, 

And the needy. 

And the wayfarer, 

And the beggars, 

And in ransoming the slaves, 

And who keeps up the prayer, 

And pays the stated alms; 

And those who fulfil their covenants when they covenant; 

And the persevering ones 
In hardship, 

And injury, 

And in time of war; 

These are the truthful, 

And these! They are the reverent. 

The prophet had set a high example of tolerance and respect 
in his dealings with non-Muslims. Verse 258 of Chapter 2 of the 
Koran upholds religious toleration and fellowship: 

Let there be no compulsion in religion, 

The right path has surely been made distinct from the wrong, 
Then whoever disbelieves in the transgressor, 

And believes in God, 

He has, then, got hold of the firm handle, 

No breaking therefore: 

And God is Hearing, Knowing, 
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Verse 135 of Chapter 4 (also verse 8 of Chapter 5) emphasizes 
justice and equity in inter-personal relations: 

Be maintainers of justice, 

Witnesses for the sake of God, 

And though it be against yourselves, 

And your relations. 

Whether a person be rich or poor, 

Then God is nearer to them (than you) , 

Therefore follow not (your) low desires 
, Lest you do not do justice. 

And if you distort (the evidence) , 
ti Or keep away, : . 

Then, surely, God knows well what you do. 

These and other similar verses of the Koran proclaim truths 
which are eternal and universal; they constitute, in the language of 
Indian spiritual tradition, the Sruti content of Islam. This is Islam 
as a path to God. There is also another aspect of Islam as a way 
of life in society. This constitutes the large Smrti content in the 
Koran, the group of ideas and values which the prophet gave to 
his people to weld them into an Arab nation. This is of limited 
application, as it constitutes its personal laws and social rules and 
regulations- — all those elements that form the socio-political content 
of a religion. No scripture can legislate on these for all time and 
for all peoples. The laws that were beneficial to the Arabs of the 
seventh century a. d. may not be beneficial to the Indians or Indo- 
nesians, Europeans or Americans , and strangely enough , even to 
the Arabs themselves of the twentieth century . Progressive Arab 
states today are wisely modifying them in response to the demands 
of the modern age. 

Bat the spiritual message of the Koran, its teaching which 
shows man a path to spiritual realization, is eternal and universal 
In periods of dynamic social changes, every religion needs to be 
subjected to a reinterpretation process, £ a winnowing process’, in' 
the words of Toynbee referred to earlier, with emphasis on its 
spirit and a softpedalling of its letter, a greater stress on the eternal 
and less on the historical, so that it may emerge reconstructed to 
meet the challenge of the new age; for The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life', as the New Testament puts it. If this is not 
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clone, the religion concerned becomes a procrustean bed, twisting 
the personalities of its followers. 

The Sufi movement in Islam., arising from the contact of Islam 
with Christian mysticism and pre-Islamic Iranian spiritual tradi- 
tions. sought to emphasize its Sruti content, its nonJiistorical ele- 
ments, its eternal spiritual core; here Islam as a path to spiritual 
realization shines most. It found a welcome soil first in Mesopo- 
tamia and Iran, then in India, where it became powerfully, in- 
fluenced by Vedanta. But everywhere it had to face fierce oppo- 
sition and persecution from orthodox Islam, which was centred in 
a rigid allegiance to its Smrti contents, including its parochial socio- 
political ideology and programmes initiated, more often, by ambi- 
tious rulers and ruthless military adventurers, Soei9-»ppliticahiAed.> 
ogies uninspired by high moral and spiritual values tend to nourish 
the lower self of man from which proceed selfishness and intol- 
erance, violence and war. The first object of every religion is to 
chech^ancr^discipline this lower JeTfJpfTnah. But instead of that, 
instead ofreligion elevating the socio-political ideology to its own 
level, it i§ itself brought down, to the level of the other, and func- 
tions as its handmaid. This phenomenon afflicted Islam from too 
close an association with real-poliiiks, as it also afflicted Christianity 
after Constantine. The saints of Islam, the lovers of God and man, 
became muted and the voice of Islam was sounded by ignorant 
zealots, and by war-minded conquerors, un-Islamic and worldly to 
the core, in search of lootmndT power and pleasure, who used and 
abused the name of Islam to cover their own worldly propensities, 

Indian contact with Islam was through Muslim Arab merchants 
and missionaries during the first four centuries after the birth of 
Islam, This phase represented the normal form of inter-religious 
and international contact resulting in mutual benefit from a peace- 
ful give-and-take process. It was also the period when Islam reach- 
ed the height of its power and glory, with the Arab national mind 
keen for the acquisition of, and warmly hospitable to, new ideas, 
and taking freely from Greco-Roman, Iranian, and Indian cultures. 

But from early thirteenth century, all this changed. Dissen- 
sions and corruption set in in the wake of imperial power and 
luxury, which overwhelmed the simple desert Arab; and the Mongol 
invasions in the middle of that century finally destroyed the hege- 
mony of Arab Islam. Islamic learning and culture suffered a terri- 
ble eclipse, which was to continue for centuries .together. The 
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conquerors, and other central Asian groups in their wake, adopted 
Islam or, rather adapted Islam to their own low cultural stand- 
ards and purposes. When reason and love of truth were dethroned, 
the letter of the law 7 triumphed, and reactionary orthodoxy en- 
tered into unholy alliance with military adventurers, blessing their 
violent deeds and converting them into a succession of holy wars 
and jehads with the seal of religious approval. 

This was the second phase of Islamic contact experienced by 
India from about the twelfth century onwards, when India and its 
religions were systematically battered in the name of that religion 
which had, during the preceding centuries, nourished a culture 
and a political state which had freely learnt from Indian knowledge 
and wisdom and had been the torch-bearer of science and humanism. 
The history of India and the character of Indian Islam and Hindu 
society would have been different if Islam had come to India in 
this second phase as in that first phase , as a friend and in peace . 
This is one of the crucial might-have-beens of human history. It 
would then have contributed its equalitarian social gospel to the 
purification of the caste-ridden social edifice of Hinduism. Hindu- 
ism would have gladly learnt these lessons from it, while impart- 
ing its own Vedantic outlook and tolerance to the sister faith. But 
/the fact that Islam in its most effective fprms came to India., 
through ignorant zealots and militant conquerors, through what 
Nietzsche terms Violence of deed and demeanour’, made Islam an 
eyesore to the Hindu mind. It is one of those sad chapters in 
■ inter-cultural contacts which yielded hitter fruits , but which , in a 
different form , would have been fruitful of great results for the 
religion and culture of mankind . 

This second phase, therefore^ has written a . sad chapter in the 
history of India, whose far-reaching evil effects constitute the most 
serious challenge to Indian wisdom today. And India is facing this 
stupendous task with the strength and dynamism, far-sight and 
foresight of her Upanisadlc heritage. 

All the lofty ideas of love of God and man, justice and equity 
in human relations, equality between man and man, and tolera- 
tion and respect for other faiths — in short, all the Sruti aspects of 
Islam, which are the nurseries of the progressive trends of a reli- 
gion, became submerged in successive waves of bigotry and intol- 
erance. Hindus and their saints were not the only victims of this 
reactionary Islam: Muslims themselves, including some of Islam’s 
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lovable saints, holding progressive spiritual views or upholding ra- 
tional socio-political ideas and programmes, became subjected to 
persecution, torture, and death. And yet, much give and take and 
cross-fertilization of the two cultures did take place; and mystics 
and saints did not fail to arise from time to time during this 
period, as witnesses to the eternal and universal values embedded 
in the Islamic religion, thus demonstrating the vitality of its Sruti 
aspect. The period also saw the occasional appearance of a king 
or an emperor, with forward-looking state policies, such as the ear- 
ly Mughals and Sher Shah. Such saints and rulers have always 
responded to the spiritual beauty and depth of Indian wisdom as 
expressed in Vedanta. 

Hindu tolerance continued in the midst of Muslim intolerance 
because that tolerance was the product of a spiritual vision and 
philosophical conviction bequeathed by the JJpanisads, which had 
become an inseparable part of the Indian outlook and way of 
There is a uniqueness. about Indian toleration in that it has al- 
ways been .the produ ct of- relijgioixs faith, unlike the toleration de- 
veloped by the modern West resulting from its waning of faith in 
religion. Explaining this Indian approach. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
says ( Eastern Religions and Western Thought , p, 317): 

I 'Toleration is the^ homage which the finite mind pays to the 
inexhaustibility of the Infinite/ 

Muslim chroniclers themselves have noted this strange phenom- 
enon of Hindu tolerance in the midst of Muslim intolerance. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan quotes (ibid., p. 312) the following passage 
from Murray's Discoveries and Travels in Asia (VoL II, p. 20) in 
which the author gives the remarks of a Muslim ambassador from 
Persia to the court of the Hindu ruler of Calicut in Kerala: 

'The people (of Calicut) are jufidels; consequently I (Abdul 
Bazak Berni, Ambassador from the court of Persia about the 
middle of the fifteenth century) consider myself in an enemy's 
country, as the Mohammadans consider everyone who has not re- 
ceived the Koran. Yet I 'admit that I meet with perfect toleration, 
and even favour; we have two mosques and are allowed to pray 
in public/ 

Even the bigoted Muslim chronicler of Aurangzeb’s reign, 
~ Khan, felt compelled* to give' high' tributes to Shiva ji, the 
ier of the South, who cherished Hindus and Muslims alike 
and with solicitude, even while 

resisting tooth and nail the policy of systematic oppression of the 
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Hindus zealously practised by the Moghul Emperor Aurangzeb. The 
same cultured attitude and policy were adopted by Guru Govind 
Singh in the Punjab during his relentless struggle against the intol- 
erance and oppression of this emperor who saw at his death in 
1707 the dismemberment of the mighty Moghul empire due to his 
own follies. Says historian S. N. Sen in his The Military System 
of the Marathas (p. 18) : 

‘In India religious intolerance has been very rare and Shivaji’s 
conception of a Hindu empire was in no way identified with reli- 
gious persecution. He enlisted in his army seven hundred (Muslim) 
Pathan deserters from Bijapur, at least three of his naval com- 
manders were Muslims by faith, and he venerated the Muham- 
madan saint Sheikh Muhammad as he venerated the Hindu saints 
Tukaram and Ramdas. He granted mam lands for “the illumina- 
tion of, and food offerings to, the shrines of Muhammadan saints, 
and Muslim mosques were maintained by state allowance”. Only 
once in his- eventful career did he fail to respect the asylum given 
by a Muhammadan saint to some fugitives, but he never failed to 
show due respect to the holy scriptures of the Muslims. And Khali 

Khan, who delights i n ; s ho wering, the most opprobrious epithets 

... on him,' is _jet constrained to admit that “he made it a rule 
that whenever his followers went plundering, they should do no 
harm to the mosques, the Book of God, or the women of anyone. 
Whenever a copy of the sacred Koran came into his hands, he 
treated it with respect, and gave it to some of his Mussulman fol- 
lowers. When the women of any Hindu or Muhammadan were 
taken prisoners by his men, and they had no friend to protect 
them, he watched over them until their relations came with a suit- 
able ransom to buy their liberty.” (Elliot and Dawson, History 
of India , Yol. II, pp. 254, 256, 262, and 269).’ 

Islamic intolerance, as we have seen, is not the fruit of Islam 
as such, but of its fundamentalist interpretation, of its mixing up 
of religion with parochial and exclusive tribalism and political na- 
tionalism. Islam, as history shows, has also exhibited, in its pro- 
gressive variety, the finest tolerance in the lives of several of its 
saints and laymen, kings and states. In the context of the modern 
world, the mind and face of that fundamentalist Islam, wear the look 
of a long-vanished age. But there is also the mind and face of 
this progressive Islam which is today struggling to work out a 
new Islamic yugadharma, the dharma for this yuga or age, as 
Indian' thought puts it. This latter Islam has already begun to 
move the minds and hearts of millions in several Arab states. 
The conflict between the two types of Islam shows itself essentially 
as a conflict between reactionary and progressive forces,” between 
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rigid backward-looking and. resilient forward-looking ideologies* the^ 
former viewing Islam as a finished and final Smrth exclusive and 
intolerant of all other Smrtis, and the latter viewing it in the light 
of its Sruti elements and the scientific and humanistic thought of 
the modern age. and striving to forge a new Islamic Smrti in tune 
with what is eternal in Islam and with the spirit of modern en- 
lightenment, 

Modern Indian Islam, except in small groups here and there, 
has so far escaped this conflict in any serious form due, among 
other things, to the encouragement and support given by the for- 
eign British government, in the interest of its own self-perpetua- 
tion. to all reactionary forces in Indian Islam, and to the frenzied 
upheaval which preceded and led to the partition of India in 1947; 
these abnormal circumstances helped to nourish and sustain the 
ideology of that backward-looking Islam. But the conflict between 
the progressive and the reactionary is bound to invade Indian Islam 
also as it has already invaded Arab Islam. Due to the exigencies of 
its birth. Pakistani Islam may experience it somewhat later . Earlier 
or later , no religion or society today /he it 'Muslim, Christian § or 
Hindu , can- escape the inquisitive , and often irreverent, question- 
ing and peering %y increasing sections of its intelligent youths, both 
ghds and boys] educated and nurtured in modern thought . The 
searchlight o f critical thought will soon be systematically directed 
by thou ghtful I ndian MusHmsTo n their religious traditions with a 
view Jo fin ding o ut what is essential, and separating what is ob- 
solete, in them, as. it was directed earlier by free-minded Chris- 
tians on Christianity and free-minded JHindus on Hinduism. 

When this becomes a barrage, either of two things may re- 
sult: the onset of a reforming zeal which, for want of insight into, 
and faith in, the higher spiritual dimensions of religion, will begin 
to secularize Islam by reforming its obsolete elements, and end 
in reforming away Islam itself, and converting it into a mere social 
reform programme, into a mere worldly ideology, as has happened 
in the case of protestant Christianity: or else, the setting in of a 
p rocess bf creative adjustment in which the eternal and universal 
spiritual message of Islam will be increasingly liberated, the forces 
of wETcE' tending the kindred forces of her sister 

faiths with.a j gew to. p rovidi ng the brea d of rel igi on to the spiritual- 
iv. hungry who : refuses lo be fed’ onTthe 

stones of exclusive and outworn dogmas and creeds. " 
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This search for the essential and casting away of the non- 
essential is a hoary tradition in Islamic spirituality* Dr* Bhaga' 
wan Das refers (Essential Unity of All Religions. Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan Edition, I960, p. 100) to the verse in the famous Masnavi, 
which is accepted in the Muslim world generally as next only to 
the Koran in holiness, in which the author, Maulana Jalal-Ud-din , 
Rurni^ describes in beautiful Persian the purpose of his work as 
precisely this: 

Man ze Quran maghz rd barddstam , 

Ustukhan pese sag an andakhtam — 

'The marrow from the Koran have I drawn, 

And the dry bones unto the dogs have cast*’ 

When this is done with regard to the Koran today, the scope 
of the Smrti aspect of Islam, such as personal laws and social ., 
rules relating to marriage, inheritance, etc,, will be subjected to . 
rational scrutiny, and become wisely relegated to the care of polit- 
ical constitutions and parliamentary social legislations and to the 
enlightened social consciences of the respective nations, on the one 
han<3, apd of the various legislative organs of the international com- 
munity, on the other. 

The two courses above enumerated mean either the secular - 
izatio n of religion or the spiritualization of : the 
I the latter will jneet the confemporary demand for the toning up 
: of the secular life of man in terms of the essential core of spiritual 
J truths imbedded in religion. 

Whatever may he the future course of Islam in other countries 
with respect to these two alternatives, the course of Indian Islam 
will be determined not only by the spiritual forces arising from 
within itself, but also by its environing forces, the forces proceed- 
ing from the total Indian social situation, conditioned, among other 
things, by the hoary Indian culture with a spiritual base and a 
spiritual direction. And these forces, so far as religion is con- 
cerned, are the forces arising from the strengthening, purifying, 
and unifying philosophy and vision of the Upanisads. Many schol- 
ars and thinkers of Islam and Hinduism, past and present, have 
expressed the conviction that the spiritual core of Islam i s perfe ctly 
in tune y itb this ph iloso phy and vision, and that some of the prac- 
tical achieveme nt s of Islam * such as so cial equality , are more so 
than of Hindus; sm itself. The closer align- 

ment now of these two kindred spiritual forces will help not only 
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in the, evolution of a progressive modern Indian national society. 

Jggg?, equalitarian/ and spiritually oriented, but will also ^result in 

the 'evolution of a djistinctively Indian Islam stamped with the 
Indian spiritual ^genius , and in the development of Islamic demo- 
cracy into human democracy. 

The revivalist movements in Indian , Islam have so far been 
politically inspired and motivated* backward-looking, and produc- 
tive of bitter fruits. They have done everything to suppress the 
redeeming forces of the spirituality of Islam and its close kinship 
with Hindu and Christian spirituality. But Indian Islam , cannot *' 
flop g escape the modern impact; it is bound, before long, .to, pass j 
/through a process of inner:, ferment and qu es tioniugjmder the stim- 
" ulus of expanding modem education and the nourishment pro- 
vided the irgf '^SEihocraey, TKese : 'iMo‘'0f~I 
cumstances offer the supreme opportunity to every Indian religioni 
\lo bring the highest and best out of itself * When Indian Islam 
1 "begins to avail of this opportunity, it will capture a forward-looking 
mood and temper and that dynamic capacity for assimilation 
of new ideas which it manifested in the Middle East in the heyday 
of its glory under the Caliphate. This is bound to bring the 
higher mind of Islam under the spell of Vedanta, and of its dynam- 
ic modern expression in Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, as it 
fell under the spell of classical Greek thought and higher Persian 
thought in that earlier period. It will then experience a pervasive 
revival and reconstruction of a truly spiritual character in tune 
with the enlightenment and progressive spirit and demands of the 
modern, age. It can be predicted that such a reconstruction of In- 
di gn Isla m will seevfiiejp|iearance of new commentaries and other 
t ypes of stu dies on the Koran in the light of the Upanisads, Viveka- 
nanda believed that the modern renaissance in India will result 
hi a^happy synthesis of the spiritual streams of Vedanta and Islam, 
a which jwas.iervently wished for, and achieved in a 

small way, by the saints and laymen of both the religions even 
during the unpropitious times of the Middle Ages. This is the 
: glorious future before Indian Islam today. 

The Upanisads and Indian Secularism 

/ The CrQSS aad the Crescent ha m,always,.been at loggerheads 
1 with each other all over the world. This is in for a profound 
change in the Indian context today. When Indian Christianity and 
Indian Islam will achieve their spiritual self-discovery, they will 
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issue forth as distinct national and international spiritual forces, in 
harmony with each other and with the other world religions. To 
India herself, this will be the consummation of that process which 
Vivekananda refers to as 'the union of her scattered spiritual forces 5 . 
The Indian Constitution and the Indian state are passionately wedd- 
ed to the ideal of freedom — freedom of thought and conscience and 
freedom to profess and practise the faith of one's choice, and even 
freedom to live without a faith , And freedom is the one condition 
of growth, says Swami Vivekananda. In the passionate words 
which he uttered in the course of his lectures on ‘Practical Vedanta 5 
delivered in London in 1896 ( Complete Works , Vol. II, p. 336): 

'We should, therefore, follow reason and also sympathize with 
those who do not come to any sort of belief, 'Following reason. 
For it is better that mankind should become atheist by following 
reason than blindly believe. , .on the authority of anybody. What 
we want is progress, development, realization. No. theories ever 
made men higher. No amount of books can help us to Become^ 
purer F ~TKe ‘only power is ' realization and that lies in ourselves 
and comes from thinking. Let men think. A clod of earth never 
thinks; but it remains only a lump of earth. The glory of man 
is that he is a thinking being. It is the nature of man to think 
and therein he differs from animals. I believe in reason and fol- 
low reason having seen enough of the evils of authority, for I was 
born in a country where they have gone to the extreme of authority/ 

The freedoms granted and guaranteed by the Indian state are 
meant to ensure the all-round growth of the Indian people through 
stimulation of their thinking and initiative. They seek to convert 
India into a vast laboratory of human development for a seventh 
of the human race, in a milieu of freedom and equality and the 
sacredness of the human personality. 

This is the meaning of India declaring herself a secular state. 
The vast majority of those who met in the Constituent Assembly 
in Delhi and voted the Indian constitution in 1949 were religious 
and not irreligious. And yet, they adopted the principles and pol- 
icies of a secular constitution for their deeply religious country. We 
should not fail to note the significance of this. In the words of 
Dr. Radhakrishnan ( Recovery of Faith. , p. 202): 

. ‘Though faith in the Supreme is the basic principle of the 
Indian tradition, the Indian state will not identify itself with or 
be controlled by any particular religion. . . . This view of religious 
impartiality, of comprehension and forbearance, has a prophetic 

role to play within the national and the international life The 

religious impartiality of the Indian state is not to be confused with 
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secularism or atheism. Secularism as here defined is in accordance 
with the ancient religious tradition of India, It tries to build up 
a fellowship of believers, not by subordinating individual qualities 
to the group mind but by bringing them into harfponv with each 
other. This dynamic fellowship is based on the principle of diver- 
sity in unity which alone has the quality of ereativeness,’ 

A secular state so conceived, one that is not wedded either to 
religious indifference or anti-religious atheism, but impartially pro- 
motes all religions, believing in the spiritual dimension of the hu- 
man. personality over and above his sensate nature, is a unique 
phenomenon "with a prophetic role to play', as remarked by Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, It is more appropriately termed the Vedmtic 
state, for the inspiration behind it is the tolerant all-embracing 
Upanisadic tradition , No such secular state has existed in history, 
ancient or modem, either in the East or in the West, including 
India. In Indian history, we come across great states dedicated, 
no doubt, to toleration and inter-religious fellowship, but also com- 
mitted to one particular faith. In western history, on the other 
hand, we come across states which hold the scales even between its 
diverse faiths, itself uninterested in all of them, except politically,; 
This is specially true of the Roman Empire, the various cults and 
religions of which, in the cynical remark of Gibbon, 'were all con- 
sidered by the people as equally true, by the philosophers as equal- 
ly false, and by the magistrates as equally useful’/ The United 
States of America comes closest to the Indian conception, where 
the separation of church and state co-exists with a general com- 
mitment to God and religion. But the American political philoso- 
phy does not claim any insight into, and is unconcerned with, the 
faith of the individual as such, but is concerned only with its 
social expression in his or her conduct and behaviour. It is the 
presence of this insight and its integration with man’s external life 
that makes Vedanta a complete philosophy which has the courage 
and capacity to see life steadily and see it as a whole. 

The New Testament^ dictum, 'Give unto Caesar that which is 
Caesar’s and unto God that ' wEch is God’s 5 , is only a working 
principle at its best. It leaves man as a denizen of two unrecon- 
ciled worlds, either of which may encroach, or be encroached by, 
the other, to the detriment of human progress and well-being. Both 
have happened in history. Whatever be the justification for this 
dualism of God and Caesar in the past, it is utterly irrelevant in 
tne modern age with its unprecedented enlightenment and prog* 
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ress, when no aspect of human experience is left out of the scru- 
tiny of reason, and when there is a growing international integra- 
tion of the human communities. The philosophy of 'Caesar and 
his dues’ and the philosophy of 'God and His dues’ need to be 
comprehended in an integral philosophy of total experience, in a 
unifying vision of man and nature. We need a philosophy which 
bridges the gulf between action and contemplation, work and wor- 
ship, the secular and the sacred. This is Vedanta, which Swami 
Vivekananda preached in East and West alike at the end of the 
last century. Highlighting its unifying vision, Sister Nivedita (Miss 
Margaret Noble) writes ('Introduction: Our Master and His Mes- 
sage’, Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda , Vol. I, p. xv): 

'The many and the One are the same Reality, perceived by the 
mind at different times and in different attitudes. 

'It is this which adds its crowning significance to our Master’s 
life, for here he becomes the meeting-point, not only of East and 
West, but also of past and future. If the many and the One be 
indeed the same Reality, then it is not all modes of worship alone, 
but equally all modes of work, all modes of struggle, all modes 
of creation, which are paths of realization. No distinction, hence- 
forth, between sacred and secular. To labour is to pray. To con- 
quer is to renounce. Life is itself religion. To have and to hold 
is as stern a trust as to quit and to avoid. 

'This is the realization which makes Vivekananda the great 
preacher of karma (detached action), not as divorced from, but as 
expressing jndna (Self-knowledge) and bhakti (love of God). To 
him, the workshop, the study, the farmyard, and the field are as 
true and fit scenes for the meeting of God with man as the cell 
of the monk or the door of the temple. To him, there is no dif- 
ference between service of man and worship of God, between man- 
liness and faith, between true righteousness and spirituality.’ 

The search for such a philosophy will become insistent day 
by day; and it will di~aw all thinking people, be they Hindus, Chris- 
tians, or Muslims, or others, within India or abroad, into the orbit 
of Indian thought and to the charms of the philosophy and spirit- 
uality of its undying source, the Upanisads, 

The Upanisads ana, the Ideological Struggle 

The modern world is in the grip of various ideologies, of which 
the most effective ones are those which are most narrow and ex- 
clusive, Up to the modern period, religion, especially those of the 
Semitic family— Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, were the nurs- 
eries of these exclusive and narrow ideologies. But in the modern 
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period, as religions are wisely shedding this vice ol narrowness 
and exclusiveness, it has. moved over to the socio-political fields. 
The eclipse of liberal' ideologies in these fields is one of the more 
glaring features of the twentieth centyry. Calm and clear* reason 
has all but disappeared from vast segments of man’s socio-political 
ideologies; they seem to be under the grip of the blind attachments, 
fgars, and hatreds" 'oThi s elective uncons cious. It is a heartening 
sign of the second half of this century that man’s collective reason, 
organized in international groups and associations, is waging a 
slow but successful struggle to tame the blind forces of his collective 
unreason in these fields. Setbacks there 'may be'; but nothing 
can thwart permanently the onward inarch of this struggle; for 
it is t he m a nifestation o f the time spirit. Behind it is the dynamic 
energy of that scientific reason and enlightenment of the modern 
age whose impact is already evident in the field of religion, for 
which it provided the milieu and the stimulus to struggle to liber- 
ate itself from the blind forces of man’s collective unreason, and 
make it function in the light of reason. 

Scientific deliberations ^ are ge nerally conducted in a calm at- 
niosphgre, jmd diflert»ce§,,<jf o pinio n are tolerated! 'This was absent 
in the field of religion due. to the viry initial" divorcemf reason f rom 
religion. This is changing fast. Encounters between religions are 
increasingly taking place today in an atmosphere of decreasing emo- 
tional temperatures. This daw n, of s anity in inter-r e l igious relation- 
ship s is a priceless gi'ft of reason as expressed in Vedanta and 
modern thought. It is reasonable to expect that the light of reason 
will eventually succeed in conquering unreason, and in introducing 
sanity, in the socio-political fields as well. It may take longer, as 
these fieldfare the arenas of man’s s earch for jxmer and pleasure, 
^ r gely at the dictates of t he blindiorces of his lower sensate nature. 
When reason succeeds in establishing a measure of sanity ’in this 
field, democracy, which upholds human dignity and equality, and 
which has been under constant 'threat from these underground 
forces of human nature, will become firmly established as the best 
political and social value and technique. The struggle for sanity 
will continue till the position with respect to ideologies will become 
reversed, so that, unlike now, the most effective ones will be those 
which are most broad and inclusive. 

But this needs the ministrations not only of scientific reason, 
but also of Vedantie reason; for the latter alone has the capacity 
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to purify the emotional springs of man’s energies, centred in his 
worldly and religious aspirations, of all their narrowness and ex- 
clusiveness, retaining intact, at the same time , their intensity and 
dynamism. This our scientific reason is unable to do by itself- 
.. when it eliminates narrowness, it tends to destroy also the energy 
.■ of the emotions in the process. / 

Hence the contribution of the Upanisads in bringing about this 
great consummation is going to be vital and pervasive. Ideals and 
ideplogies^are yital tp, human life and achievement; they give direc- 
tion to powerful human emotions. Without their help, man be- 
comes flabby and ineffective, and often blunders all along. If a 
man, with ideals commits a thousand . mistakes, says Vivekananda, 
a man without ideals, will commit ten thousand mistakes. Hence 
the dictum of Vivekananda: Let sects multiply; but sectarianism?,. 
m iL s lg°- Narrowly conceived ideals have done as much harm as 
good in religion and politics. Intensity was obtained at the cost 
s f of extensity; extensity, on the other hand, has always resulted in 
1 intensity . The current flows fast in a nairo wiiream, 

\When the river broadens, the current loses in intensity. 

j . ^ as ^ een dual choice before man with respect to ideo- 

i fogies. The modern age is in search of ideologies which yield the 
fruit of maximum character. This signifies, according to Vedanta, 
the simultaneous presence of intensity and extensity. Vivekananda 
presented Vedanta as a fearless philosophy of life which helps man 
to frame ideologies for himself combining, to use his own words 
the intensity of the fanatic with the extensity of the materialist’’. 

It derives its intensity from its inward spiritual penetration and its 
extensity from its outward human concern, in both of which it up- 
holds reason as the guide. Such an ideology gives, in the words of 
Vivekananda, a character ‘deep as the ocean and broad as the skies’. 
Vedanta considers this as the true line of human evolutionary ad- 
vance. And it has given to the modern age the example of such 
^character in ji^^n^irilteilwho was na£.: only jdxe 
gogificatioB.pf , th emtensity^ofreligun, but also encompassed, in Ms 
infinite sympathy, atheists and agnostics along with believers be- 
longing to the world’s diverse and often mutually hostile religions. 

The Upanisads and the Modern Crisis 

The modern world is experiencing a far-reaching re-assessment 
m all aspects of human life and thought. Initiated .and sustained 
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by the positive sciences and modern technology, this process began 
as an intellectual movement but soon developed into a dynamic 
socio-political force. In its methods and results, it was as much a 
destructive force as a constructive one. It li fted man from many 
fears anfl uncertai nties of his prim itive past and landed him in new 
and more gnawing fears and uncertainties. It destroyed many a 
fable and myth and superstition imbedded in his past traditions, 
and challenged, and continues to challenge, the credentials of every 
one of his beliefs and practices in the moral, religious, socio-eco- 
nomic, and other fields of his life. 

These are solid gains; but they are not enough; they have 
' Tengthened_the ropes’ without, however^ ‘strengthe ning th e stakes’ 
as the Bible puts it. The tree^ofTTfe has b ranched wide witho ut 
c orrespondingly rooting 3e en. In the~~modern achievement, the 
sc iences of nature ham iaj noutstripped the sciences of man, leav ing 
jjaa n puny and u nstablemvtth his centre of gravity always outside 
of himself. Moral and spiritua l values eme rge, only from , the 
sciences of ma n. Referring to this imbalance, the bitter jrwte of 
t oll ich are Jound in the sha llowness and sterility of much of mod ern 
i ntellectualism and "in thejwide syremTey fdci sm among the intellec- 
tuals , Bertrand Russell says ( The Scientific Uuiloolc, pp. 278-79): 

‘Man has been disciplined hitherto by his subjection to nature. 
.Having emancipated himself from this subjection, he is showing 
something of the .defects of s lave=tx u:ned-master. A new moral 
outlook is called for in which submission to the powers of nature 
is replaced by. respect for what is best in man. It is where this 
respect is lacking that scientific technique is dangerous. So long 
as it is present, science, having delivered man from bondage to 
nature, can proceed to deliver him from bondage to the slavish 
part of himself.’ 

This ‘respect for what is best in man’, and the science which 
will ‘proceed to deliver man from bondage to the slavish part of 
himself’, is what the Upanisads developed ages ago in India in her 
adhyatma vidyd, in her science of the inner world of man, in her 
‘science of human possibilities’, in the words of Julian Huxley. The 
intellect on which the light of the Atman shines is far different from 
the intellect which i s in. -thra ll to the sense-organs. These two 
groups 'of fences— the sciences o! ' outaTnatSTandl'tiie sciences 
^ ^ resources together J:o advan ce 

mjS^SEihe^ ohitionary pajf of total fulfilment. ‘Take religmn 
away from human society an3 what mSSIBrir a forest of brutes’, 
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says Swami Vivekananda, Echoing this conviction in the conclud- 
ing portion of his Autobiography , astro-physicist R.A. Millikan 
says: 

'It seems to me that the t wo gr eat .‘pillars upon which all human 
well-being and human progress rest are, first the spirit of religion, 
and, s ec ond, the spirit of . . science — or knowledge. Neither can at- 
tain its largest effectiveness without support from the other. To 
promote the latter, we have universities and research institutions. 
But the supreme opportunity for everyone with no exception lies 
in the first. 5 

Without the spiritual nourishment coming from religion, the 
phenomenal progress of the modern age has become wobbly in its 
movement and blind in its course. 

Lead Kindly Light 

The 'wheel of modern progress 5 revolves faster and faster dec- 
ade after decade, and man everywhere is feeling dazed and unable 
to find his bearings. He finds himself deep in a situation where 
his past is u n recovera ble, his present uncertain, and his future an 
interrogation^ Is this the twilight of a day of hope and cheer ahead, 
or of a night holding gloom and sorrow in store? Never in human 
history has man experienced so much darkness within him in the 
midst of all-round enlightenment outside of him, so much inner 
poverty in the context of measureless enrichment without, and so 
much loneliness in the midst of an environing crowd. The modern 
crisis is thus essentially a spiritual crisis, and modem man is seek- 
ing for light to lead him out of the encircling gloom. His heart 
today is cryingjfor . truth, Jor jighf x . and^for ^ All these facts 

indicate that the whole of the modern world is in the throes of a 
silent spiritual revolution. The sentiments of the ancient Vedic 
prayer are echoed in the silent murmurings, deep searchings, and 
unspoken prayers of the heart of modern man (Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad , I, 3. 28): 

(Asato md sadgamaya; 

I Tamaso ma j yotirgamaya; 

} Mrtyor rad amrtam gamaya — * W 

/ 'From the unreal lead me to the Real; 

'■ From darkness lead me to Light; 

\ From death lead me to Immortality. 5 

To convert this twilight into a twilight of dawn and of a brighter 
day is the challenge facing human knowledge and human wisdom 
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today. Great thinkers of the past and present haw held fast to 
the conviction that the eternal soul of India has preserved, through 
the ups and "downs of her long history, a perennial message of hope 
andcEeer'^ 

In the preface to his book, The World as Will and Idea (Vol, I, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1957, pp. XILXIII), Scho- 
penhauer, writing in the middle of the nineteenth century, has 
referred to the impact which the Vedanta will in due course have 
on the West. After stating that the West's acquaintance with the 
Vedas, 

‘the access to which, opened to us through the Upanisads, is in 
my eyes the greatest advantage' which this still young century 

enjoys ’over ones 1 * * * 5 , M — * 

hepredicted: 

‘I believe that the influence of the Sanskrit literature will pene- 
trate not less deeply than did the revival of Greek literature in 
the fifteenth, century/* 

Concluding his treatment of India in Our Oriental Heritage 
(written in 1935), the first volume of his series on The Story of 
Civilization , the American philosopher and historian, '^i lljlurant , 
says (p. 633): ^ 

‘One cannot conclude the history of India as one can conclude 
the history of Egypt, or Babylonia, or Assyria; for that history is 
still being made, that civilization is still creating .... 

‘It is true that even across the Himalayan barrier India has - 
sent to us such questionable gifts as grammar and logic, philosophy, 
and fables, hypnotism and chess, and above all, our numerals and 
our decimal system. But these are not the essence of her spirit; 
44™ . 4.~sa rm j.. * y learn from. her izi jhe 

Hnd the continents to- 


1 ansorp, even in enmity,., 

some of its ways and thoughts. Perhaps, in, return for conquest. 

spnh at ion, India will teach us the tolerance and 

content of the una^’quisi- 
ealmofthe understanding 30£tf,~‘a5ff 'a'umpg, 
pacifying love for alT Eving things .* 

Swami Vivekananda considered this to be India’s distinctive 
contribution to the sum total of human progress. In a letter writ- 
ten from_Am.erica in 1894, the Swami says ( Complete Works, Vol 
V, p. 43): , 
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the teaching of the glories of the Spirit of real religion — of the 
highest spiritual truth. That is why the Lord has preserved the 
race through all its vicissitudes unto the ' present '3ay7 * Now the 
time Has^come?’ ~ ’ r— - 

This conviction of Vivekananda and other thinkers derives its 
guarantee from the Upanisads, and the living spiritual tradition, 
intellectually strong, scientific, and therefore universal, flowing 
from them and getting periodically enriched by spiritual giants like 
Buddha and Sankara, Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. The follow- 
ing pages of The Message of the Upanisads will, I hope, enable the 
reader to test for himself or herself the strength and relevance of 
this conviction and its guarantee. 


ONE 
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This evening I come before you in a capacity differing some- 
what from that of previous occasions when I have lectured at this 
Institute of Culture, On those occasions I was a guest , but now 
I am a host, and I am extremely happy to be here in Calcutta, 
after nearly thirteen years in New Delhi, to work as Secretary in 
this important branch of the Ramakrishna Mission, 

The subject of my talk to you this evening, and this talk will 
be the first of a series of studies of the great spiritual literature of 
India comprised in the Upanisads and the Bhagavad-Gita , is one 
which is in the very spirit of this Institute — ‘Our Spiritual Heritage 5 . 
This Institute seeks to assimilate the spiritual legacy of humanity, 
of both East and West. And part of that legacy of humanity is 
the eternal legacy of India which is spiritual through and through. 
The visions which have been embodied in the immortal literature 
of this country, particularly in the Upanisads and the Bhagavad - 
GUd, have something eternal about them. They are the, visions of 
the seers, , sages, and thinkers of ancient India. These visions were 
embodied in a cultural experiment which involved a seventh of 
the human race. The continuity down the ages, right down to 
our own time, of this vision of the sages is one of the most im- 
pressive features of world history. Other things in world history 
may come. and.. . go r ~ but the visions, of the sages of the Upanisads 
remain for ever. 

So we find that this theme, India's spiritual heritage, is one 
that is dear to the hearts of men and women in both East and 
West. In my travels in various countries, this is the thing that 
impressed me most — this response of the human min d everywhere 
to India's spirit ual h eritage. Going beyond"' all other considerations, 
whether of geography, History, or political and economic systems, 
is the appeal of . this Indian message.. j ajbeJb^ There is 

one India which, like other nations, has its political social, econom- 
ic, and other limitations; there is, however, another India, urn 
fep^tgdjx^range and scope, which has borne witness to the reality 

wilich has .beque^SI to the 
.human glory and gr^tnesswlt is these" visions 
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which can well form Ihejheet anchor jd£ man’s collective and indi- 
vidual existence in the modern world. 

The tremendous response which Swami Vivekananda’s utter- 
ances aroused in the West was not .an isol ated or freakish event in 
history. The modern world has been in search of universal values 
for some centuries. There are today the world over, including the 
communist countries, as I myself experienced, an increasing num- 
ber of people, including young people, who respond to the philo- 
sophical and spiritual heiitage of Indi^wh®-ihey get a chance lo 
hearhrhn ow abQuf"T fr''TRis"hie§sage of India has nothing credal, 
no thing d ogmatic or s ecta rian about it, for it speaks in terms of 
mSn’s development, his progress, his achievement of the highest 
excellence. It is just this that the world is waiting for. In Czechoslo- 
vakia, people told m e that th ^Jljherited idea of religi on" a nd -p hi- 
lo^phy T^ been quite different, and that they had felt greatly 
’impressed with the ,w express e X IEe..idea of man> ... 

de velopment of t otal excell ence. This idea has n othin g parochia l 
abouLit; it is not tied down to any particular credal or social or 
political expression, but is universal and human. They were very 
much impressed with fese ideas^ and their response was immediate. 

It is my sad experience that the world knows very, little of . .. 
th is aspect o f j ndlanrih Qught. In fact, even m India itself, people 
do not yet realize wha t treas ures there . are in their p^mimd.tage. 
Yet we do not speak of our spiritual heritage merely as a national 
heritage, as ,a matter of national glory. When we speak of these 
things it is the glory of man. as man thaL becomes the theme. 
Man in India has achieved certain greatnesses, he has §caled great 
heights_of experience, and he has left these as a legacy foF the 
/rest of humanity. We do not claim a copyright for them, for the 
( great achievements of man in one place are the achievements of 
man-^i'^where. Today we ^hear much about man climbing 
Mount Everest and other high peaks. India has climbed the heights 
of ex perience and of g reatness, and this is her legacy to tKe ^ 
world, a legacy which nar row about it. 

but which speaks oftKe^fiighest attainments of the human mind, 
of human though t, of man’s totaTi^^ : 

The Challenge of Human Experience 

The long line of evolution through which life has passed has 
revealed to man great visions of beauty, of strength. 
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of power, of greatness. India carried these forward to their highest 
levels of expression. India asked, ages ago, ‘What is the highest 
excellence of man?’ This question was tackled by her with a 
thoroughness which is very impressive. Man, .endowed with a 
body, with the senses, with various capacities, has yet to rise to 
the point or his highest excellence, which he has in a small measure 
even in his very childhood. The achievement of this highest ex- 
cellence is the product of a converging life, endeavour; ..it is edu- 
cation and religion in one. India tackled this fundamental prob- 
lem very early in her cultural history through a. creative, minority 
of sages and thinkers. The results of their investigations into this 
problem have come down to us in that immortal literature, fhe 
Upanisads. This literature is immortal because its theme is im- 
mortal. Man’s supreme excellence, say the Upanisads, consists 
in transcending his limitations of the senses. We have transcended 
many things. Our animal ancestry we have transcended to some 
exten t in t his huiaa.n.-P.sycho-physical organism, but this is not the 
last, nor the highest, achievement. Everyman’s tecluficalmchieye^ 
ments up to data do not touch, a fense -'of his total possibi lit i es; 
in spite of t hese intellect ual devel opments, he has still, about . him 
and in him much of the primeval evol u t ionary slime: he has to shed 
much of Iris animal ancestry. He represents- a x great . advance in 
evolutio n, but evolu tion has still greater heights to scale in him., and 
through him. The present state is only a passing phase; man is 
not yet; he has to surpass himself and achieve still higher levels 
of expression. 

The Ubahisads took up this challenge, the challenge of human 
-evolution, of deeper levels of human experience, and they forged 
ahead to scale the peaks of thought and ex perience. They gave us 
YiS.9fi§...f > HisS5 , s true excellence as, cons isting in the realization of 
hi^Jmmo£iaL ^me~Battil-e. This is the theme of the Upanisads, 
and this theme-lhgy. ha ve imparte d to a whole cultural experiment, 
for it became . the _tlieme of Indian culture as well' In our time, 
this theme found glorious expression in Sri Ramakrishna, There 
is a continuity from jthe^Up anisads to S ry Ramakrishna, and that 
e°i#mifeug_e ne_of the most im pressive aspects" oljyorld history. 
No culture can be continuous in historical ^ expression unless it has 
kept alive within itself the vision of the eternal and the imperish- 
able. Only .when a culture raises its edifice on the rock .bottom 
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. llus 1S how we view the history of India; India tackled life 
from various angles. Many people h ave a wrong notion that Indian 
^agrtfaAlgdod; gfrheidei jofnaan a s areligious a spirant, seareh- 
g or tl^secretj)f^ther=WQrldly_j 3 r Jranscen^ental .yglues. But 
lat is not correct. We find that the I ndian na tion experimented 
Vjgta^and neveloped_aIl aspects _of life, individual an3~c6HectWe* 
socml organization, political systelSiTpSiSE^e sciences, arts'and 
literature, and vanomforms of happy, joyous living. The history 

0 tbat tilere was no lack of emphasis on a life of 

30J, t e life of the citizen is to be a happy one from everv point 

But along with this, another development of thought took place 
which, starting as a c ritique of all relativistic views of man and 
^l^umwrse^ ieachedjts^develo^mmt in the visioiToF'the''One 
b^^hejnany, and i tg_ consummation i n the' vision ' of the Qne 
themany, the One as the many.' Having Achieved ~a modicum 
of security and wel fare in the soc ial field, the creative mrn&rbf 
the community began to forge ahead, ' asking more and more fun- 
damental questions. Is this psycEo-s'ocial individual, the psycho- 
physical being, the last stage in evolution? Or can it evolve into 
something higher still? Of course, these questions were the pro- 
duct ot the creative thinking of a few people only, those who had 
the capacity, thejair, for this _type o f adven ture. It is only a 
frw gifted mmdswfro, in any given society , partite in the quest 
for ilSiamentaLfruth; and thesejnay-belong to any "strata oFso- 
ciety. As we turn the pages of the Upanisads, we come across,' 
among its creative thinkers, men, women, and children, intellec- 
tuals, kings, and common men. What imiYr A.q.qpa u C io 
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The True Nature of Man 

Romain Holland, in his book, The Life of Ramakrishna, writes 
{Sixth Edition, p. 13): 

‘The man whose image I here evoke was the consummation of two 
thousand years spiritual life of three hundred million people,’ 

That a man like Sri Ramakrishna (a.d. 18364886) could 
appear in our time and live such a glorious life is entirely due to 
the fact of this continuity of India’s spiritual tradition. It is a 
perennial river, flowing down the ages. Many of us, perhaps, do 
not know it. Many of us, perhaps, have not been able to take 
advantage of it. For some it is too lofty a theme. But all who 
hear about it look up to it in wonder and in admiration. There 
is a verse in the Bhagavad-Gita (II. 29) which says: 

Ascaryavat pasyati kascidenam 
ascaryavat vaclati tathaiva cany ah; 

Ascaryavat cainam anyah srnoti 
srutv apyenam veda na caiva kascit ~ 

‘Some look upon this Atman as a wonder, some speak of it as 
a wonder, some hear of it as a wonder, but, in spite of all this, 
few truly know this Truth, the eternal glory of man!’ 

What, then, is this ‘eternal glory of man’? It is his inborn 
divine, nature, birthless, deathless, pure, and holy. He is not the 
body, nor the senses; these are but the instruments of his mani- 
festation and - action Jn the spatio-temporal world. He is the limit- 
less One expressing itself through the little finite forms of body 
and mind. This is the t rue natu re of man. This is not a mere 
philosophical concept, but a realized fact. All sensitive minds are 
inspired by these ideas. They inspired people at the time when 
the Upanisads were composed; they inspired people a thousand 
years later; and today, after three or four thousand years, they 
still inspire us. Neit her the nhenomer gl ^progress of science and 
feehnolpgy, nor the^wealth and, power of the modern world, has 
J&* 6 to reduce t he rele vancy of these ideas of the Upanisads; 
'they have oniy^increasedjt. The workTis seeking for ' precisely 
^^ToTlaan; it is the only means of breaking 
through the sfagiiatioii tvhieli has come upon the human mind. ‘The 
-human mind hasjb st its bea rings in the delusion of wealth and 
t pramadyantam mitamohena mudham (Katha Upanisad, 
II. 6).^ Continued sta^^ So the Upanisads give 

us their gospel of hope for man through their grand theme: Man 
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shall have wealth; man shall have power; man shall have all this; 
but he shall not getjost in any one of these. These are the means 
»ot the ?5 d; he shall Jffiek tfroagb the crust of experience, an! 


reanze the Atman, his divine Self, which Is Sat-Cit-Ananda, Exist 
ence-Knowledge-Bliss. Thus do the Upanisads show us the was 
t0 creat ive Hying and life fulfilm ent. 

Creative living ‘is a beautiful term, but what is ‘creative’: 
Merely doing the same things over and over again does not indi- 
cate creativity. The body, the senses, the nervous system, theii 
recurring excitements ' and titillations, do not make for creative 
living Some time or other we have to break through the prison 
wall of body and mind. Then we reach true creativity, and it is this 
type of creativity that the Upanisads represent. That is why the 
upanisads are inspiring to the modern Tnan »rtrf urAvnan 
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The reason for that fascination is precisely that they draw the 
mind up to something higher, purer, loftier. The Upanisads send 
out a clarion call to lead us ever upward and onward. In the 
Katha Upanisad '(ill . 14) we read: Uttisfhata! Jagrata! Prdpya 
varan nibodhata! ‘Arise! Awake! And enlighten yourself by ap- 
proaching the great ones!’ 


The Moving Power of the Spirit 


This is the clarion call which the modern man needs to carry 
him forward out of the present stagnation. This fact of stagna- 
tion is a recurring phenomenon in world history. Civilizations 
sometimes get stuck up in the mud of finite values, and become 
stagnant; and history tells us that there is only one way by which 
to overcome the deadlock. No political methods, nor social, eco- 
nomic, or financial manipulations can help to redeem man from 
such crises; these can be temporary palliatives at best; but they 
cannot raise a culture or a civilization from its stagnation and im- 
part to it creative dynamism. The malady is a spiritual malady; 
its , remedy also lies in the spiritual sphere. There is only one 
method of effecting a remedy, and that is to bring the power of 
the indwelling spirit to bear upon the psycho-physical organism, as 
also upon the psycho-social organism, the machine of our collective 
life. 


This is what India did again and again. Repeatedly in Indian 
History we get evidence of the expressions of this power of the spir- 
it to move a static world and make it dynamic. In the Bhagavad- 
G'ita (IV. 8), for example, Sri Krsna says: Dharmasamsthapavar- 
tha-ya sambhavami yuge yuge — ‘I come age after age to establish 
righteousness in the world.’ When life becomes static, and moves 
in the narrowest circle possible, then God, the indwelling Spirit in 
man and nature, comes once again and imparts a new dynamism 
to the social process which then develops a new assimilative power 
and manifests fresh energy of movement. 


' '' 
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Another illustration of the power of the spirit to make the 
world dynamic may be seen in the example and words of Bud- 
dha (563-483 B.a), who appeared about a thousand years after 
Shi Krsna, At Sarnath. in his first discourse after his enlighten- 
menf Buddha spoke of his mission as the ‘setting in motion of 
the wheel .at diiarma\ The very title of the discourse is significant: 
iB!j^ Sutra — Discourse on the setting in motion 
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of the wheel of dharma. Dharma is conceived as a wheel and 
human life, collective as well as individual, is conceived as a cart 
on wheels. A wheel gets stuck in a muddy road and will not 
move until a strong shoulder comes and pushes it. So a society or 
an individual may get stuck in the little things and trivial enjoy- 
ments of the body and the senses. History tells us that the Roman 
society decayed and fell for just this reason, and we find similar 
periods in our own history also. Lost in enjoyment and pleasure, 
and losing sight of the higher values of life, society stagnates and 
dies. So Buddha, in his discourse at Sarnath, said: ‘Come, let us put 
our shoulders to the wheel, and make it move/ The very concept 
of the wheel implies something in motion. Buddha said: T have 
come to set the wheel of dharma in motion/ Sri Krsna said: 
T have come to set in motion the power of dharma / And it is 
just this that has happened again and again in Indian history. What 
did Sri Ramakrishna do in our time? Apparently he did nothing; 
he lived a quiet life, outside the political and social movements of 
his time. But the energies that he created and released from his 
inner life powerfully influenced men and movements around him, 
and bid fair, at the not too distant future, to transform the modern 
world itself. He lived the life of the spirit in all its intensity and 
extensity, and showed the authenticity of man’s spiritual life. He 
demonstrated the true purpose and function of religion, and the 
harmony between the different religions, and showed that there is 
no need to quarrel and fight in the name of religion. Quarrelling 
and fighting make of religion a sham. But religion is not a sham. 
It invites man to the highest adventure in life, the realization of 
his true freedom, which is the freedom of the spirit. 

Physically and socially, man is not free; he is conditioned by 
external and internal factors. Freedom is in our spiritual na- 
ture. That is our true nature, immortal and divine, and we must 
realize it in life. This alone is true progress, development; this 
alone is true religion. This great idea Sri Ramakrishna lived, and, 
in so living, imparted such a power to it that, when other people 
received this idea, they received that power as well. They became 
convinced of the authenticity of this idea because Sri Ramakrishna 
had actually lived it. 

This is the way by which a static society becomes dynamic 
and is made to move again. As blood flows through a healthy 
body, so through the body politic must flow the btood of spiritual 
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life. A great teacher comes, and with him comes great power, a 
new influx of energy. We start moving once again, and the stag- 
nation begins to vanish. Once more man begins to seek the higher- 
values of life. In the wake of the great teacher come creative in- 
dividuals who ask deep questions, and strive to discover the an- 
swers for themselves: What is the true nature of man? How can 
man realize it? What is his destiny and how, can he achieve it? 
Is spirituality the prerogative of only a few, select, gifted individ- 
uals? Or is it the prerogative of everyone? 

The Upanisads boldly proclaim that spirituality is the prerog- 
ative of every individual. This Atman, the divine, the immortal, 
is the Self of every man and woman and child. It is the true na- 
ture of man. It is also the true nature of all animals, 
but animals cannot realize it. It is only man with 
his unique psycho-physical system, aided by the psycho-social en- 
vironment created by himself in the course of his evolution, that 
has the capacity to realize this truth. Man is specially fitted for 
i'nis great adventure. He has certain ; advantages, and when he 
starts using these advantages he is able to rise to the highest level 
of spiritual life. The Upanisads tell us that wealth and power 
are not the highest glory of man. Tire Upanisads do not condemn 
man’s pursuit of worldly wealth and power; they never condemn 
any values pursued by man. Only they say, ‘There is some- 
thing better and higher than these’. The Upanisads ever urge us 
to go on to the realization of this something better within us. Sri 
Ramakrishna, in one of his parables, tells the story of a woodcutter 
who, going into the forest to cut wood, was told by a holy man 
to go forward. Following this advice, in due course the wood- 
cutter came across, first, a sandalwood forest, then, a silver mine, 
then, a gold mine, and, going deeper still into the forest, he found 
at last a diamond mine, and became exceedingly rich. Telling this 
story, Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘Therefore I say that, in whatever 
stage of life you may be, you will realize better and purer things 
if only you go deeper and deeper into yourself’. 

The Need for Broad-based Education 

If Indian culture is strong today, even in this highly advanced 
age of science and technology, it is because India has not forgotten 
this teaching. The way forward for India today is the assimilation 
§ her own ancient culture of the best that is in modern western 
culture. But India can do this only if she is conscious of her own 
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heritage, if she has become inspired and strengthened by that heri- 
tage, The source of this heritage, so far as literature goes, is 
the Upanisads, and a study of the Upanisads is one of the most 
rewarding studies for man today, in both East and West 

As far as India is concerned, this study will bring to her chil- 
dren an acquaintance with those basic values which have shaped 
their history and which are sustaining them even today. We, per- 
haps, are inclined to take those values for granted, just like the 
air we breathe. But culture is not like that. It requires educa- 
tion; it requires assimilation. It is this education in and assimilation 
of their own cultural values that will give to Indian men and 
women of this age the power to handle the forces of the modem 
world, to tame and harness them in the service of human happi- 
ness and welfare within India and outside. And so the need for 
every educated citizen of this country is to understand and assim- 
ilate the Upanisads and the Bhagavad~Gita>; not merely to study 
them as literature, or even as philosophy, but to enter into their 
spirit and to breathe in umson with their breath. ’ 

W strong in our own inheritance, we shall feel 

the strength to take in also the legacy which the West, from the 
time of the Greeks to the modern age, has left for us. For today, 
legacies are not parochial Today, every cultural legacy is a hu- 
man legacy for the whole world. The world has become so small 
‘that all provincial barriers are anachronisms today. Every achieve- 
ment in any part of the world becomes a legacy for the whole 
world. So the whole human heritage has to become the subject of 
education for every individual today, A boy or girl going to school 
and college in India today studies the western heritage through 
science, sociology, and various other subjects; thus our boys and 
girls become the recipients of the best thought of the western world. 
In the same way, the education of the western boy or girl must 
be broadened to include the rich cultural heritage of India, It is 
broad-based education of this kind that will solve the problems of 
,the modern world. Provincialism, which has done so much harm 
to the world in the past, will thus be completely eliminated, and 
the world turned in the direction of global unity. 

As far as India is concerned, we have been fortunate to have 
had thinkers, and some of the greatest of them appeared in this 
modern age, who have placed before us this broad objective. From 
JElaja Rammohun Roy (ajx 1774-1833) to Swami Vivekananda, 
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each one of these modern thinkers has been proud of India’s heri- 
tage and yet has told us, in all humility, to sit at the feet of other 
nations of the modern world and learn the legacy which is theirs 
to give. 

These great leaders of modern India will not permit us to be 
parochial. They did not ask us to be proud only of our own heritage; 
they asked us to open our minds to receive the best that the world 
has to give. They also told us that the capacity to assimilate mod- 
ern western culture is directly proportionate to our prior assimi- 
lation of our own culture. Without a proper understanding of our 
own culture, we shall never be able to enter the soul of another 
culture, nor profit from it. This is, unfortunately, what we see 
happening today. Our capacity to assimilate the best of western 
culture is very little, because most of us, through our faulty edu- 
cation, did not get the opportunity to understand our own culture, 
to be acquainted with the great thoughts behind our own culture. 
Our education is largely cut off from the currents of our own cul- 
tural inheritance. The nation is trying to remedy this; but it is a 
fact that an educated citizen of India today is mostly ignorant of 
the fundamentals of his own culture, of his own traditions. I 
found this to be true of large numbers of Indian students I came 
across in foreign countries, and I have heard from several western 
friends, and I have also read in newspaper articles written by 
western well-wishers of India, that Indian students and Indian dip- 
lomatic personnel in countries abroad are most inadequately equip- 
ped in their knowledge of India and her culture. In the absence of 
the strength which comes from an assimilation of one’s cultural in- 
heritance, when we try to take in western culture, what is taken 
in proves to be only the cheaper side of that culture, and not the 
strength that is behind that culture. That strength we can touch 
only on the basis of our own strength. 

This defect in our education must be remedied. As far as our 
schools and colleges are concerned, it will take some time for us 
to remedy it. But the general citizen can remedy this defect for 
himself by opening his mind and heart to the rich legacy which 
is his in. his own literary and artistic inheritance. If the Upani- 
§ads had not been written, if the sages had simply thought these 
thoughts and passed away, it is probable that the atmosphere of 
India would still have contained those thoughts, but most of us 
would not have been able to come into touch with them. A gifted 






soul like Sri Rarnakrishna is able to open bis mind to the wonder- 
ful vibrations of thought which the seers have left behind, but or- 
dinary people cannot do that. Fortunately for us, and for all hu- 
manity, the mighty thoughts of these sages were written down, 
enabling you and me to receive this communication from them. 
The inheritance of culture comes through communication, through 
the language of symbols, literary and artistic. Man can communi- 
cate his experience to coming generations, and this is how he ac- 
quires culture, the cummulative effect of inherited tradition. 
Through communication and transmission, a culture goes on grow- 
ing and developing, getting richer and richer in the process. To- 
day we have the opportunity to live in the atmosphere in which 
the sages lived by studying the great literature which they have 
left as a legacy to us. Reading the Upanisads today, we also may 
have an experience of ‘sitting close- to those teachers’, which is the 
literal meaning of the term upanisad. 

A Message of Fearlessness 

The Upanisads stand in a class by themselves. They are im- 
mortal literature, and so we call them the Srutis, the truths real- 
ized in transcendental experience beyond the reach of the senses 
and the sense-bound mind, but realizable by the pure mind. These 
truths are universal and perennial and will always inspire hu- 
manity. Today, the opportunity has come through modern means 
of communication, modern methods of transmitting ideas, to effect 
the widest diffusion of this immense fund of inspiration. Before 
Swami Vivekananda’s time, very few people knew about the 
Vedanta, about the philosophy of the Upanisads. He took it upon 
himself to proclaim these truths from the housetops, both in the 
East and in the West ( Complete Works 9 Volz III, ibid., p, 238) : 

‘Let me tell you that we want strength, strength, and every time 
strength. And the Upanisads are the great mine of strength. There- 
in lies strength enough to invigorate the whole world; the whole 
world can be vivified, made strong, energized through them. They 
will call with trumpet voice upon the weak, the miserable, and the 
downtrodden of all races, all creeds, and all sects, to stand on their 
own feet and be free. Freedom, physical freedom, mental freedom, 
and spiritual freedom are the watchwords of the Upanisads. 5 

iSahkaracarya (ajx 788-820) was the first teacher in historic 
times to make the Upanisads popular in this country. Before that, 
only a few select people, largely of the monastic community, knew 
the glory of the Upanisads. But Sankaracarya opened up these 
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treasures to householders and to all citizens. It will do them good, 
he said. But still the Upanisads reached only a small minority. 
Today, however, thanks largely to the work of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, they are the property of one and all. They are there, in 
almost every Indian language, as also in English and several other 
foreign languages, for all who care to take them and be nourished 
by them. Proclaims Vivekananda (ibid., p. 225): 

‘The truths of the Upanisads are before you. Take them up, 
live up to them, and the salvation of India will be at hand. 5 

The Upanisads, however, require close study. A newspaper is 
also a kind of literature; but it is read in the morning and thrown 
away in the evening, and thus stands at the lowest level of the 
literary spectrum. The Upanisads are not like that; they stand at 
the highest end of that spectrum. They must be read again and 
again; every step in growth of mental maturity and clearness 
brings us closer and closer to the heart of this great 
literature. The more we read them, the more we get out of 
them, because their words come from the depths of the heart. 
‘Where words come out from the depth of truth’, says Tagore in his 
Gitanjali. The words of the Upanisads come out from the depth 
of truth. The sages experienced Truth; they saw something pro- 
found in man and nature, and they tried to capture and communi- 
cate this vision in snatches of poetry. The sublime poetry of the 
Upanisads has moved the hearts of thinkers and poets from ancient 
times to the present. Take this verse from the Mundaka Upanisad 
(II. ii. 7): 

Yah sarvajnah sarvavid yasyaisa mahima bhuvi — 

‘He, the all-knowing One, the all-seeing One, whose glory is this 
universe.’ 

But is His glory confined only to nature outside, nature spread 
out in space and time? No, says the Upanisad; His glory is special- 
ly manifest in man himself, in the profound depths of his being: 

Divye brahmapare hyesa vyomnydtmd pratisthitah — 

‘This Atman, the Self of man, is established in the luminous 
city of Brahman, which is the heart of man.’ 

His presence is felt through speech and mind and thought: 

Manomayah prdnasarlranetd pratisthito’nne hrdayam sannidhdya 

‘He manifests as mind and thought; the psychic and vital energy in 
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the human system functions in and through Him; and, present in 
the heart, He animates the physical body of man,’ 

Then the verse concludes with a beautiful, joyous note: 

Tadvijndnena ] paripasyanti dhtra 
dnandarupam amrtam yadvibhdti — 

‘The wise ones realize Him everywhere, inside as well as outside, 
Him whose form is bliss and immortality and whose glory over- 
flows as the visible universe . 1 

The word dhira in the text means ‘the wise one 7 and indicates 
a combination of intelligence and courage. The Upanisads speak 
of man’s greatness in tw r o forms: first, his intelligence by which he 
understands the facts of the outer and inner worlds; second, his 
courage, heroism, by which he not merely knows but also achieves 
truth and excellence. Mere intelligence is not enough; courage is 
also necessary. Their combination makes for the highest character 
where the power of knowledge becomes transmuted into the energy 
of vision. 

The capacity to scale the Everest of experience, to scale the 
highest peak of truth, comes to intelligence only when it blazons 
forth as courage. He is the dMra, the wise one; he alone is entitled 
to realize the Atman. What is the form of that realization? Pari- 
pasyanti 9 ‘he realizes Him everywhere 7 , inside as well as outside, 
in man as well as in nature. The whole of nature becomes ablaze 
with divinity to his purified vision. He realizes Him as anandct- 
rilpam amrtam yadvibhdti , ‘of the form of bliss and immortality 
which has overflown as nature, as the visible universe 7 . The uni- 
verse becomes transformed into waves and waves of bliss; into 
waves of bliss, anandalahari , and waves of beauty, saundaryalahari, 
as expressed by Sankaraearya. The Atman shines in man and na- 
ture, in the sun and moon and stars, in every particle of dust. 
Now here is a vision captured in a snatch of poetry. This is just 
a sample; there are scores of such in the Upanisads. 

This beautiful poetry of the Upanisads is the vehicle of the 
most profound thought. That thought cannot be penetrated easily. 
A superficial reading will not suffice; constant study and constant 
probing are required. In this study we are not studying a bit 
of nature outside of ourselves, like physics or ehemistxy. We are 
studying nature as expressed in our personality, and searching for 
the very core of that personality; our study relates to something 
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very closely connected with ourselves, our development, fulfilment, 
our total realization. Every sentence in the Upanisads has some- 
thing corresponding to the deep-felt urges in ourselves. Sahkara- 
carya tells us in his Brahma-Sutra bhdsya, that Brahman, the Ab- 
solute, which is the theme of the Upanisads and the starting point 
of the Brahma-Sutras , is not an abstract truth remote from us and 
from our daily lives, but is a given datum of experience as the 
inner Self of all. 

So there is great need for us to study this legacy, to under- 
stand it. The whole country will become galvanized with a new 
energy, a new resolve, a new discipline, even if only a little of the 
wisdom of the Upanisads can come into our lives. We read in the 
Bhagavad-Gita (II. 40): Svalpamapyasya dharmasya trayate met- 
hato bhaydt — ‘Even a little of this dharma will save us from great 
fear.’ Here is the message of fearlessness, of strength, of growth, 
development, and realization. Man must rise higher and higher 
and reach out towards perfection which is the unity of all-encom- 
passing love and knowledge. This is the message, the clarion call, 
of the Upanisads — a call to dynamic action in the pursuit of Truth 
and total excellence, a call to carry forward evolution to the level of 
total life fulfilment through spiritual realization. What a hopeful 
message it is! 

Universal Man 

The Upanisads summon man to a constant struggle to gain the 
highest, the struggle to achieve the eternal, the permanent, the 
immortal imbedded in life and experience. Other races and other 
cultures have spoken of man as a dominator of external nature, as 
a creator of values in the context of man’s collective life. In 
Greek thought, for example, we have the concept of the Promethean 
spirit, the power of the human spirit to overcome external obstacles 
and establish man’s supremacy over the forces of nature and, if 
necessary, over the forces of other human beings as well. The 
great defect in this line of thought, when pursued by itself, is 
that it does not carry all humanity together. It is based on the 
concept of man dominating everything external to himself; it does 
not stress the need to chasten and overcome the ego which results 
from such domination of his external environment, Man domi- 
nating his environment is a valid concept; it is a form of human 
excellence. The West has carried it to the highest level of expres- 
sion; and we in India stand in great need of education in this excel- 
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lence on a nation-wide scale. But this is not the highest that man 
is capable of; Indian thought will not accord it the highest point 
in the scale of human excellence. That point involves the tran- 
scendence of the ego and the emergence of the universal within 
man. When man achieves supreme self-transcendence he finds that 
there is nobody to dominate. He finds that he is one with all, for 
he has realized the Self in all. 

In other words, he discovers himself as the Universal Man, 
integrated within and without, and himself pulsating in the heart 
of man and nature. The liberation of this Universal Man out of 
the common men and women that we are is the aim of the Upa- 
nisads. It is this that makes the Upanisads of such contemporary 
interest and importance today. Universal Man is the theme of all 
progressive thinking today, and so the Upanisads stand in the fore- 
front of all progressive thought in the modern world. Man, who 
has been completely submerged in nationalistic, racial, sectarian, or 
various other forms of limiting milieus, needs to be redeemed. 
Swami Vivekananda shared with modern man the glory of this 
Vedantie message and showed what blessings it could confer on 
modern society. He also taught how to make this philosophy prac- 
tical in workaday life. So a study of this profound literature, the 
Upanisads and the Bhagavad-Gitti, an intelligent study of the philos- 
ophy imbedded in it— the Vedanta— in relation to contemporary 
thought and needs, will prove a rewarding experience for men and 
women everywhere. 


Isa upani§ad-i 

The Isa Upanisad ? which is always regarded as first among the 
Upanisads, has special significance, This is that the very first verse 
of this Upanisad is, as it were, a proposition, or statement, that is 
substantiated and authenticated by every other Upanisad. More- 
over, the philosophy contained in this great declaration of the open- 
ing verse became, later, the philosophic background of the great 
synthesis which found expression in the Bhagavad-Gita . There is, 
in fact, a very close spiritual kinship between the Isa Upanisad and 
the Bhagavad-Gita , which was, in turn, described by Sahkaracarya 
in the beautiful introduction with which he prefaces his commen- 
tary on the Gita, as ‘the collected essence of the meaning of all the 
Vedas 5 , samastavedartha-sara-sangraha-bhiita. The Bhagavad-Gita 
itself proclaims through the colophon at the end of each of its chap- 
ters that it seeks to bring out the ethical and spiritual implications 
of the profound metaphysics of the Upanisads. 

All the great thinkers of India, ancient and modern, have re- 
ceived inspiration from the Isa Upanisad . So we shall study this 
Upanisad first and then take the second, the Kena Upanisad , and 
later the third, the Katha Upanisad, before taking up the study of 
the Bhagavad-Gita. But our main study will be the Bhagavad- 
Gita, because, as Swami Vivekananda points out, it is the book that 
contains the philosophy for this age. It does not expound any ex- 
clusive creed or dogma, it does not plead for a sectarian view, but 
it gives an insight into life, into all aspects of man’s experience, 
and teaches the technique by which life can be lived at its highest 
and best. It breathes the spirit of tolerance and universality. A 
study of the Bhagavad-Gita is therefore of the utmost practical sig- 
nificance, and all, whether of the East or the West, who seek will 
receive from it the highest spiritual benefit. The understanding of 
the Bhagavad-Gita will become easier when we know its spiritual 
and philosophical background in the Upanisads. 

When we remember how ancient the Upanisads are, it strikes 
us as remarkable that they have not lost their appeal to the human 
mind, in spite of all the changes that have taken place in human 
society, in its views, attitudes, and values during these three* or 
more millennia of history. The reason for this is that the Upani- 
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sads deal with fundamental matters, those things that affect life 
most profoundly. Indeed, the Upanisads seem to have touched the 

very mainspring of life .and experience, and they have set in motion 

a thought energy which has the power to transform human life in 
any epoch. The words of the Upanisads are great music, the tunes 
of which have the i ' " 

pie, century after century. Every one 
reverently, and in a ; 
self the charm of their deep, profound 
guage, direct and deep, poetic and sublime, 
leads the Upanisads will feel that he is 
is very close to his life and destiny, 
as well as in the world outside, 


power to fascinate the hearts of all sensitive peo- 
who studies the Upanisads 
seeking mood, will realize for himself or her- 
utterances couched in lan- 
A spiritual seeker who 
dealing with a theme that 
a reality which is in himself 
. , The deep pulsations of that reality 

have been caught up in the beautiful music of the Upanisads. 

What is this World? 

Purnamadah purnamidam 
piirnat purnamudacyate; 

Purnasya purnamddaya 
purnamevdvasisyate. 

Om sdntih, sdntih, Sdntih — 

‘The invisible (Brahman) is the Full; the visible (the world) 
too is the Full. From the Full (Brahman), the Full (the visible 
universe) has come. The Full (Brahman) remains the same, even 
after the Full (the visible universe) has come out of the Full 
(Brahman).’ 

The Sanskrit verse which I recited just now is the ‘Peace In- 
vocation’ which precedes the Isa and other Upanisads belonging to 
the Sukla Yajur-Veda. This verse is very profound in meaning 
and significance; it concentrates within a few lines the entire thought 
0 uf Upanisads. It reveals at once the grasp, the sweep, the scope 
ot that thought: Purnamadah purnamidam — ‘That is the Full or 
Whole; this is. the Full or Whole.’ In the technical language of 
Vedanta, the words ‘that’ and ‘this’ have special meanings. Mam, 
this, is a demonstrative pronoun, involving an effort to point out 
something which is within the grasp of sense experience. It stands 

for this manifested universe of space and time and change. As soon 

as t e human mind becomes aware of the world around it, it be- 
comes also seized with the question as to what is the world that 

:° S ™ nds ; 1 What is this world that impinges on us all the 

time? The human mind constantly receives information about it 
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through the five senses; it is intrigued with these data and wants 
to know all about them; and it formulates to itself the question, 
lispingly or clearly, What is this world of our everyday experience? 

This question marks the beginning of all knowledge. In the 
words of William James, to a new-born baby the world is ‘a buzzing 
booming confusion’. It is this ‘buzzing booming confusion’ that the 
child tries to understand, little by little, first in a rudimentary way 
and, later, as a youth and a man, in a clearer way, by logical and 
scientific analysis and synthesis. This totality of the external world 
in its impact upon the human mind is what is meant by the word 
idam. 

How, then, shall we answer this questioning of the mind? 
Philosophical thought as developed in the East and the West pro- 
vides various answers to the question, answers which come from 
various levels of thought. Some of the answers found in the Upa- 
nisads are echoed today in modern scientific thought. Suppose 
we answer the question by the word ‘nature 7 . We may say that 
this world is a transformation of nature, of some primordial energy 
constituting nature, or, as the British astro nomer , Bred Hoy la tells 
us, of some cosmic dust. These very answers are to be found in 
the Upanisads also. But the Upanisads treat them as preliminary 
answers, or, better still, as limited answers, prMesamdtram , given 
purely from a limited point of view, namely, the external. This was 
the prevalent nineteenth-century view and is still patronized by 
several scientists, in spite of the revolutionary advances of twentieth- 
century scientific thought 

The other answer to the question comes from a deeper level, 
and involves another point of view, namely, the internal. Twen- 
tieth-century science is slowly becoming acquainted with this point 
of view through the contributions of a few outstanding physicists, 
astronomers, and biologists. Among these, I would like to refer to 
the conclusions of the pala eontologist Pi err^^Ieilhard de Chardin. 

Chardin asks (The Phenomenon of Man . with an Introduction 
by Julian Huxley, Collins, London, p. 52): 

‘Up to now has science ever troubled to look at the world other 
than from without V 

And he proceeds (ibid,, p. 55) : 

‘In the eyes , of the physicist, nothing exists legitimately, at 
least up to now, except the without of things. The same intellec- 
tual attitude is still permissible in the bacteriologist, whose cul- 
tures (apart from substantial difficulties) are treated as laboratory 
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reagents. But it is still more difficult in the realm of plants. It 
en s to become a gamble in the case of a biologist studying the 
;P„ av j°, ur P f ms pp or coelenterafes. It seems merely futile with 
regard to the vertebrates. Finally, it breaks down completely with 

because hfiTthT \® Xl f ej f e ° f a within can no longer be evaded, 
all kncnvledge* 0b] ° f 3 intuition and the substance of 

Teilhard de Chardin continues (ibid., p. 56): 

. <]E £ iS imp0Ssibl ® to , deny that > deep within ourselves, an “in- 
ipn? TV 13 ® 91 ’ 2 at th f beart of bein 2 s > as it were seen through a 
P ^ bl ? p, enough to ensure that, in one degree or anothe- 

l” f shouId “ btrad , e its '“ as ni- 

lure from all time. Since the stuff of the universe has an inn&r 

TstultZ itS6lf; - therG iS nec ™ly a double 5® 

the inS ls . t0 . say m every region of space and time— in 

their With mi t’tl ,° r W - Stan nf- as it is granular: co-exlensive with 
Their Without, there is a Within to things.’ 

Both Indian thought and modern scientific thought accept a 
fundamental unity behind the world of variety. That basic uni- 
tary reality evolves into all that we see around us in the world 
ihis view is a few thousand years old in India; we find it in the 
Samkhyan and Vedantic schools of Indian thought; and they ex- 

T V61y p n ^ le ^ nes followed by modern thought. In 
us address to the Chicago Parliament of Religions in 1893, Swami 
Vivekananda said (Complete Works, V ol. I, Eleventh Edition, p . 

v. ^ s pence is bound to come to this conclusion in the lon°- ran 
Manifestation, and not creation, is the word of science today and 
he Hindu is only glad that what he has been cherishing & his 

1S T g ?' m ? t0 be tau sht in more forcible lfnguage 
and with further light from the latest conclusions of science^ 

The Samkhya school uses two terms to represent Nature or 
r f dha f a: PraIq - -tl den oting Nature in its unmodified state, and 
Vikrti denoting Nature in its modified state. The Vedanta similar- 
ly speaks of Brahman as the inactive state, and Maya or Sakti as 

The ST * °1 °T r d the Same Prim ° rdial n «n-dual reality. 
The Brahman of the Vedanta is the unity of both the spiritual and 

the non -spiritual, the physical and the non-physical asoects of the 

tlTunitv of T T Ure j n m ° dern seientific thought which is only 
tne unity of the physical aspects of the universe. So, as the first- 

answer to the question, What is the world? We get the child’s 

answer in his growing knowledge of the discrete entities and events 

M *-° U 6r W ° rld a5ld tIieir 3iazy inter-connections. The second 
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answer is the product of scientific thought, which gives us the knowl- 
edge of the one behind the many. All the entities and events of 
the world are but the modifications or evolutions of one primordial 
basic reality, be it nature, space-time, or cosmic dust* 

Although modern scientific thought does not yet have a place 
for any spiritual reality or principle, scientists like Chardin and 
Julian Huxley are trying to find a proper place for the experience 
of the spiritual in the scientific picture of the universe. When 
this is achieved, the scientific picture, which is close to Vedanta 
already, will become closer still, and the synthesis of the knowl- 
edge of the ‘without* and the ‘within’ of things will give us the 
total view of the universe. This is wisdom according to Vedanta, 
whereas all partial views are just pieces of knowledge or informa- 
tion. 

Beyond Time and Space 

The Upanisads deal with this ‘within 5 of things. Theirs, in 
fact, is the most outstanding contribution on this subject in the 
human cultural legacy. They term this aspect of the reality of 
things pratyak caitanya or pratyak dtman or pratyak tattva; 
and they contain the fascinating account of the stages by which the 
human mind rose from crude beginnings to clear, wholly spiritual 
heights in the realization of this reality. The Upanisads also syn- 
thesized the knowledge of the Vithin’ with the knowledge of the 
‘without’, in a total comprehension of reality. 

It is tills total vision that finds expression in this verse. How 
does the world look when we view it from the outside? We seek 
an answer from the physical sciences. How does it look when we 
view it from the inside? We seek an answer from the non-physical 
sciences, including the science of religion. And philosophy, as un- 
derstood in the Upanisadic tradition, is the synthesis of these two 
answers: Brahmavidya is sarvavidy&pratistha, as the Mundaka 
Ulianisad puts it, or ksetraksetrajnayor jnanam ycit tat jnanam 
matam mama — ‘The unified knowledge of the “without” and the 
“within” of things is true knowledge according to Me% as Krsna 
says in the Gita, 

From this total viewpoint there is neither inside nor outside; 
they are relative concepts depending upon some sort of a reference 
point, e.g. the body; as such, they move within the framework of 
relativity. Reality knows neither ‘outside’ nor ‘inside’; it is ever 
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full. These relative concepts are helpful in our approach to the 
understanding of the total reality. 

Thus we find that our knowledge of the manifold of experience, 
the idam, also involves something else, namely, the unity behind 
the manifold. This unity behind the manifold, which is not per- 
ceptible to the senses, is indicated by the term adah meaning that’, 
indicating something far away, unlike the ‘this 5 of sense experience. 
‘This* is the correlative of 'that*; ‘this’ is the changeable aspect 
of reality; ‘that’ is its unchangeable aspect. If ‘this’ refers to 
something given in sense experience, 'that’ refers to something 
transcendental, beyond the experience of the senses. To say ‘this’ 
therefore also implies at the same time something that is beyond 
‘this 5 , ‘This 5 is an effect; as such, it is visible and palpable; behind 
and beyond it lies the cause, the invisible and the impalpable. 
Adafr, ‘that 5 , represents the invisible behind the visible, the tran- 
scendental behind the empirical, a something that is beyond time 
and space. In religion, this something is called ‘God 5 . In philosophy, 
it is called Tat or adah , That, Brahman, the ultimate Reality, the 
cause, the ground, and the goal of the universe. 

So, this verse first tells us that beyond and behind the mani- 
fested universe is the reality of Brahman, which is the fullness of 
pure Being; it then tells us about this world of becoming which, 
being nothing but Brahman, is also the ‘Full 5 . From the point 
of view of the total Reality, it is all ‘fullness 5 everywhere, in space- 
time as well as beyond space-time. Then the verse adds: 

Purnasya pumamciddya purnavievavasisyate — ‘From the Full- 
ness of Brahman has come the Fullness of the universe, leaving 
Fullness alone as the remainder. 5 

What, then, is the point of view or level from which the senti- 
ments of this verse proceed? It is that of the total Reality, the 
Absolute and the Infinite, in which as I said earlier, the ‘within 5 
and ‘without 5 of things merge. The Upanisads call it the ocean 
of saccidananda, the unity of absolute existence, absolute aware- 
ness, and absolute bliss. Itself beyond all distinctions of time and 
space, it yet manifests itself through all such distinctions. To the 
purified vision of the Upamsadic sages, this whole universe appear- 
ed as the fullness of Being, which was, which is, and which shall 
ever be. In the Bhagavad-Oitd (VII. 26) Krsna says: 

Vedaham samatitani vartarrmnani cdrjmm; 

Bkavi$ydni ca bhutdni mam tu veda na kascana— 
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‘I, O Arjuna, know the beings that are of the past, that are of 
the present, and that are to come in the future; but Me no one 
knows.’ 

That fullness of the true Me, says Krsna, is beyond all these 
limited categories, such as space and time, cause and effect, and 
substance and attribute. 


Striving for Fulfilment 

That is the nature of Brahman; and the theme of the Upani§ads 
is this Brahman. It is also the true nature of man; and a second 
theme of the Upanisads is therefore the achievement by man of 
his true nature, the fullness of his being, purriata. The word 
■piirmta, fullness, has a tremendous hold on the human mind. To 
speak of 'fullness’ is to speak of fulfilment, integrality, wholeness; 
and these are words which express the deep aspirations of the 
human heart, aspirations which cannot be long suppressed. Every 
pulse of the human heart, every struggle of life in general, is to- 
wards fulfilment. Every step that we take in life has fulfilment 
for its goal, the urge to wholeness for its motive. This is a general 
feature of the universe; the drop strives to join the ocean; the 
fraction finds its wholeness in the integer; and man finds his ful- 
filment in God. 

This interpretation of the whole phenomenon of existence finds 
powerful endorsement in the views of some of the most advanced 
biologists of today.- In his opening essay on 'The Emergence of Dax r - 
winism’ contributed to the first volume of the three volume publi- 
cation entitled Evolution after Darwin f containing the proceedings 
of the Darwin Centennial Celebration Conference of Scientists held 
at the Chicago University in November 1959, Juhan JHuxley writes 
(The Evolution of Life: Its Origin y History , and FiitzcreJ~VoI7TljF 
Evolution after Darwin , Edited by Sol Tax, University of Chicago 
Press, p. 21): 

• Tn the light of our present knowledge, man’s most compre- 
hensive aim is seen not as mere survival, not as numerical in- • 
crease, not as increased complexity of organization or increased \ 
control over his environment, but as greater fulfilment — the fuller 
realization of more possibilities by the human species collectively 
'. and more of its component members individually.’ 

Again, in his address to the final session of the Conference, 
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speaking on ‘The Evolutionary Vision’, he said (Issues in Evolution , 
Vol. Ill of Evolution ajter Darwin, pp. 251-59): 

‘Man’s evolution is not biological but psychosocial; it operates by 
the mechanism of cultural tradition, which involves the cumula- 
tive self-reproduction and self-variation of mental activities and 
their products. Accordingly, major steps in the human phase of 
evolution are achieved by break-throughs to new dominant pat- 
terns of mental organization, of knowledge, ideas, and beliefs— 
ideological instead of physiological or biological organization. ... 

‘All dominant thought organizations are concerned with the 
ultimate, as well as with the immediate problems of existence or, 

I should rather say, with the most ultimate problems that the 
thought of the time is capable of formulating or even envisaging. 
They are all concerned with giving some interpretation of man, of 
the world which he is to live in, and of his place and role in 
that world — in other words, some comprehensible picture of human 
destiny and significance. . . . 

‘Once we truly believe that man’s destiny is to make possible 
/ greater fulfilment for more human beings and fuller achievement 
\ by human societies, utility in the customary sense becomes sub- 
k ordinate. Quantity of material production is, of course, necessary 
as the basis for the satisfaction of elementary human needs — but i 
\ only up to a certain degree. More than a certain number of calories ) 
: or cocktails or TV sets or washing machines per person is not f 
merely unnecessary but bad. Quantity of material productipn_,i^ l v i 

■ fa means to a; .further.^e3^,.^npt ; an .end'. fix' 

The achievement of human destiny cannot be left to be worked 
out by the blind and wasteful evolutionary processes of nature. 
Nature has taken half a billion years to achieve our present state; 
at this rate, evolution billion years to evolve 

the perfect man, the fulfilled man. We shall have to wait, in the 
language of Tennyson, for that 

*. . .far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.’ 

Shall we, then, wait that long? Or shall we achieve it now? 
Shall we just float with the cm nature and achieve fulfilment 

as and when nature-^ shall we take our 

destiny from the hands of nature into our own and achieve it here 
* and now? Julian Huxley tells us Ihat;^ 

| and imagination, has the capacity to direct ,and,| 

’ quicken its pace in himself and in his environment. Says he (Ibid., I 

!p. 252)':““'“" WW : :. % 

‘It is only^ thropgh^pqssessing;.. a become the 

■ dominant portion of this planet and the agent responsible If or 'Its;/' • ; 
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fu^ypre evolution; and it will be only by the right use of that mind 
ihat_ he will be able to exercise that responsibility rightly. He 
could all too readily be a failure in the job; he will succeed only 
if he faces it consciously and if he uses all his mental resources 
— of knowledge and reason, of imagination, sensitivity, and moral 
effort/ . 

These ideas are perfectly in tune with the temper and thought 
of the Upanisads. And the Uparri$ads hold a vital human legacy 
for the enrichment of modern thought and for the quickening of 
man’s evolutionary pace towards total fulfilment. It is unfortunate 
that most modem scientists , including Huxley , are ignorant of this 
Indian legacy . They know the negative elements of that lagacy, 
not the positive ones. In his lecture referred to above, Huxley 
refers twice to the Indian legacy, but in both cases it is only to 
refer to what he learnt, during his travel in India, of a Hindu who 
killed his child at the altar of Kali in order to propitiate that god- 
dess. With the steady advance of Vedanta in the West, western 
scientists of a generation or two ahead may well become better 
acquainted with the lofty philosophic and spiritual thought of India; 
the West will then realize the depth of that legacy, its close kin- 
ship with modem thought, and its significance for the modern world. 

Modern thought, as represented by men like Huxley, affirms, 
like Vedanta, the supremacy of mind over physical environment, of 
spirit over matter. This is the meaning of the biologists’ assertion 
that from now onward man is the agent of evolution. But in this 
onward march of human evolution, the emphasis in modern thought 
is excessively on "the manipulation of the external environment. 
Emphasis on the manipulation of the inner environment, which 
assumes greater importance in the higher stages of psycho-social 
evolution, is feeble and meagre; knowledge of the science and 
technique of the manipulation of this inner environment, which is 
the meaning of religion as understood in Indian thought, is ele- 
mentary. Huxley acknowledges this when he says ( ibid 259-60): 

'Although it is to his mind that man owes both his present 
dominant position in evolution, and any advances he may have 
made during his tenure of that position, he is still strangely ignorant 
and even, superstitious about it. The exploration of the mind has 
barely begun. It must be one of the main tasks of the coming era, 
just as was the exploration of the world’s surface a few centuries 
ago. Psychological exploration will doubtless reveal as many sur- 
prises as did .geographical, exploration and will make available to 
our descendants all kinds of new possibilities of fuller and richer 
living/ 
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This scientific exploration of the inner world has been the 
special activity of India during the millennia of her long history. 
The sages of the Upanisads, Kr$na, Buddha, Sankara, and a galaxy 
of lesser spiritual stars in the past, and Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
nanda in our own day, are explorers, experimenters, and compas- 
sionate teachers of man in this very field. They are teachers of 
freedom — freedom from all bonds of nature, external or internal. 
They teach man how to fulfil* himself through spiritual realization. 
They see freedom as the watchword of the cosmic process and the 
evolutionary drama; the spirit ever struggling to be free from the 
tentacles of matter, first by transforming it and later by transcend- 
ing it. In the ringing words of Swami Vivekananda (Lecture on 
‘Maya and Freedom’, Complete Works , Vol. II, Ninth Edition, p. 
125): 

‘One c^ in the midst of all our joys and sor- 

rows, difficulties and struggles, is that jgrev are-, surely ^ journeying 
towards freedom. The question was practically this: “What is 
this universe? From what does it arise? Into what does it go?” 
And the answer was: a In freedom it rises, in freedom it rests, 
and into freedom it melts away.”’ 

Man is the only creature who is aware of himself and of the 
vast energies lying within him. At the same time, he is also keenly 
aware of a sense of limitation within himself; he struggles to over- 
come this limitation, thus turning his Jnner teing j^ battlefield, 
into a veritable Kuruksetra. It is this conflict between the sense 
of bondage and the sense of freedom that makes for all the charm 
and zest of life, its tragedies and comedies, its dreams and visions. 
In fact, it ;JUr ffie very meaning of life at the human level. But this 
conflict is not eternal, and man is not perpetually doomed to be 
bogged down in the mire of this unequal conflict. For in the course 
of this very,,, conflict which, in the light and under the guidance 
of a spiritual philosophy, becomes also a school for his ethical and 
spiritual education, man gains in spiritual strength, in will and 
purpose and c larit y of vision, and- eventually achieves true freedom 
ai^hliss^ through the . realization of Ms spiritual nature. Freedom 
is his ; birtErigM he now regains it after passing through the 
long travail of the evolutionary process. 

The Dangers of Stagnation 

Organisms other than human do not know this; they have not 
the organic capacity to formulate the problem for themselves, much 
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less to find a solution; they have to depend entirely on mother 
nature for it. Man alone has the capacity to experience bondage 
ilia consistent manner and to struggle to overcome it. An animal 
cannot feel the pangs of emotional tensions, of joy and sorrow, ela- 
tion and depression, love and hate, except as fleeting experiences. 
But man feels all these; he also asks questions about these through 
his developed reason, disciplines them through his will, and forges 
from them a rich and stable character and personality. And 
Vedanta tells us that herein lies the glory of man; he can surpass 
himself; and this in this very life, in this very person, and not at 
the end of nature’s evolutionary process. Says the Snmad Bka~ 
ga va tarn (III. vii. 17) ; 

Yak: a niudhatanio lake 
yasea buddheh param gatah; 

Tdvubhau mkhamedhete 
klkhjatyantarito janah — 

'Only two kinds of people are happy and free from tension, the 
utter fool and the one who has surpassed himself, gone beyond his 
mind (and attained the state of a para mahamsa } . All people in be- 
tween are in varying stages of tension and sorrow. 5 

These two opposites do not suffer tension, but all others, the 
vast majority -of people, understand the nature of life to be tension. 
This tension, says Vedanta, is the organism’s struggle for freedom; 
in the case of man, it is this tension that carries him forward. 
Awareness of bondage is the first step towards freedom. In politics, 
we see that, as long as a subject nation is unaware of its bondage, 
it is comparatively peaceful and free from inner tension; but it is 
also unaware of the joy of freedom. But a time comes when that 
subject nation feels that it is better to die than to be a slave, and 
from that moment it begins both its life of tension and its march 
towards freedom. We have seen this happen, in the recent history 
of India. 

In spiritual life, exactly the same thing happens. Many people 
are not even aware that they are bound. They are quite happy 
with the little pleasures they get in the sense world. There is pain 
too, but if they have even a little pleasure, that is compensation 
enough. Vedanta calls them samsdrins, 'stagnant souls’. Sri 
Ramakrishna asks us to beware of this stagnation in one of his 
beautiful parables by playing on the word samsara, which means 
the world as well as worldliness. Every one of us is in samsara, 
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the world of name and form, says Sri Ramakrishna; even God, when 
He incarnates as man, lives in samsdra . But, says Sri Ramakrishna, 
we may be in samsdra, but samsdra should not be in us. The boat 
should be in water, but water should not be in the boat. Being 
in samsdra does not make one a samsdrin . It is when sarhsdm or 
worldliness gets into us, when we look upon the world of name 
and form as an end in itself, it is then that we become stagnant and 
refuse to develop and progress. That is the standing danger in 
human life, and it has to be avoided at all costs. Spiritual earnest- 
ness and alertness are our best safeguards. 

It is those who are entirely engrossed in this sense world who 
do not strive; Vedanta calls it the state of spiritual blindness. They 
live in darkness, and they are pleased with it . They are in bond- 
age, and they feel at home in it. But the call of Vedanta is to effort 
and struggle, a constant probing of life for deeper values, for higher 
levels of life expression. ‘ Arise, awake, and stop not till the goal 
is reached*, says the Katha Upanisad as freely paraphrased by 
Swami Vivekananda. 

This is the clarion call of the Upanisads to the human spirit. 
Do not rest content; the best is yet to be. You may have achieved 
something by way of wealth or power or knowledge; even to have 
achieved this human birth is a great thing in the march of evolu- 
tion. But do not be satisfied with the mere achievement of human 
birth; for much of that man is still animal; much primeval evolu- 
tionary slime clings to him yet. There is a Sanskrit saying which 
expresses this modern idea: Manusyarupena mrgdh caranti— Mov- 
ing about in the form of man, but with the animal still within*. 
We have constantly to remember that it was the dynamic urge of 
the spirit within that took us through all the past stages of evolu- 
tion and brought us up to the present level of man. Our privilege 
is to continue that march, to intensify the pace of that evolutionary 
struggle guided by far-sight and foresight, and avoid, through alert- 
ness and will, all chances of getting stranded. Intense dissatisfac- 
tion with the present and keen desire to scale further heights are 
the true marks of moral and spiritual greatness. Wherever they 
are found, there the true Vedantic spirit and temper are present. 

Our limited vision sees but the finite aspect of things; but 
the fullness of Being is an ever-present fact. It is only when we 
shed this limited vision, when we see with our inner eyes open, 
With adhydtmadrsti, as Vedanta puts it, that we see this ever-pre- 
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sent Fullness. We then realize it as our true nature. We now 
consider ourselves as little specks of dust, creatures of circum- 
stances, little beggars ever craving for a little pleasure, a little hap- 
piness from outside. Man, bom heir to the Infinite, the Immortal, 
and the Full, behaves like a beggar picking up bits of pleasure and 
happiness from the debris of experience. That is the tragedy of 
man revealed by the evolutionary vision of Vedanta; a prince who 
has forgotten his princely heritage and goes begging in the streets. 
This is human nature as we find it in each one of us; and this has 
to be transformed. Man must be educated in the knowledge of his 
own divine nature. This is atmajmna, Self-knowledge, the knowl- 
edge not of our own separate ego-natures, but of the one Self 
which is the Self of all; £ in Him we live and move and have our 
being’. This is the knowledge that will restore to us the freedom 
which is our birthright. We do not get this freedom as a gift from 
nature; we do not get it as a gift from anyone. We simply realize 
it as having been ours all the time, but withheld from us through 
our organic deficiencies. Vedanta explains evolution as the grad- 
ual removal of these organic deficiencies making for the progres- 
sive manifestation of the spirit’s inherent purity and perfection. 

Seek and Ye S hall Fin d 

But how to realize it? We have forgotten our true nature. 
We have lost our way in the tangle of the world. Who will show 
us the way? We ourselves. The purer the mind the more easily 
it is controlled and disciplined; and a pure and disciplined mind 
finds its way to God. Says S ri Ramakris hna: A rat enters the 

trap ofjigatih lured by pleagmg Jfood, but finds itself caugET arid 

struggles to get away. The way is open for it to get away, but 
it does hot realSeltT Similarly, the way out to freedom is avail- 
able for bound man; but few see it. They need guidance from 
outside at the initial stages. It is such guidance that the Upani- 
sads provide. This saving knowledge of the Self dawned in the 
pure and disciplined hearts of the sages of ancient India. They, 
out of love and compassion for man, left it as a continuing legacy for 
posterity, as a tradition of hope and strength, as a perennial sacred 
Ga%d of wisdom. 

This is the secret of the perennial inspiration of the Upanisads 
to humanity; they communicate to man the profound truths of 
his inner being which he is ever in search of. That is what makes 
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it the sanatoria dharma^ the eternal philosophy, or, in the language 
of Aldous Huxley, 'the perennial philosophy 5 . And here, in the 
beautiful 'Peace Invocation’ of the Isa Upani$ad } we have the as- 
surance that man’s seeking is not in vain, that what the sages realiz- 
ed by purified vision, we, too, shall realize when our vision becomes 
pure. 

The Bhagavad-Gitd also refers to this state of the fullness of 
being; it compares it to the ocean, brimful and majestic; mighty 
rivers flow into it without disturbing its stability and majesty. The 
man who realizes the Self, says the Gita (II. 70), becomes just like 
that ocean; he remains full and steady, in spite of his own or other 
people’s desires entering into him. But the un-Self-realized man, 
being a small receptacle, becomes easily shaken by every passing 
wind of desire. 

The attainment of this fullness marks the summit of spiritual 
life and the discarding of the spiritual crutches of rituals, ceremo- 
nies, and forms, Sri Ramakrishna emphasizes this feature of 
man’s spiritual evolution. One of the songs which he loved to 
sing reads: 

'Why should one want to go on pilgrimage to Gaya, Ganga, 
Prabhasa, Kasii, or Kanci if all the time the heart repeats the 
Divine Mother’s name?’ 

Thus we find that the whole process of spiritual and ethical 
discipline leads to the awareness of the spiritual reality behind 
man and nature. Through the senses we become aware of dif- 
ferences, but through spiritual knowledge we become aware of the 
unity behind these differences. Just as science discovers the laws 
which link the different aspects of sense experience, philosophy 
unravels the law of the perfect unity of being behind nature, with- 
out and within. That unity is termed 'Brahman’, which is defined 
in the Upani$ads thus (Taittinya Upanisad^ III . 1): 

Yato vd imani bhutdni j ay ante > 
yena jdtdni jzvanti , 

Y(dpraya7ityoJ>hisarw 
tat vijijndsasva; tat brahmeti — 

'That from which all these entities and beings are bom, 

That in which, being bom, they live, 

That unto which, in the end, they enter; 

.■know, That;. That is Brahman/ ; / 
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It is obvious that this spiritual knowledge cannot come to us 
unl ess we seek it earnestly. In the N ew Testamen t (Matthew, vii. 
5^8), Jesus expresse s th e same truth: 

' ‘Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you. For every one that asketh re- 
ceiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it 
shall be opened.’ 

The Upanisads, too, demand an inquiring, seeking mind. The 
seeker must have a questioning mind, the Upanisads say. Jijuasa , 
inquiry, is the term used in the Upanisads fur this frame of mind. 
The Upanisads will help all such inquiring minds in their pursuit 
of truth and excellence. What is needed is earnestness. We can- 
not saunter into truth-seeking; the leisurely attitude which flings 
questions about God and truth at random, not even waiting for 
the answer, will not do. Such an approach will not help to open 
up the profound meaning of the words of the Upanisads. In the 
words of one of the Upanisads, butter is present in milk, but it 
needs churning to bring it out; so is the truth hidden in experience; 
it has to be churned out by inquiry and deep meditation. This is 
why, in the beginning, the Upanisads were described as rahasya , 
secret. It was thought that only a select few could study the 
Upanisads; the sannyasins but not the householders. But in the 
eighth century a.d. the great philosopher Sankaracarya came, and 
he was the first person to open the doorway of this knowledge to 
householders, to the general public. He wrote his famous com- 
mentaries, which helped to bring before humanity the profundity 
and depth of the Brahmavidya and the Atmajnana of the Upani- 
sads. But, even in spite of Sankaracarya, the tradition of secrecy 
continued strong, keeping the Upanisads as sealed literature for 
millions of people. In fact, so strong has been this tradition of 
secrecy that, even about thirty years ago, I saw in the Mysore 
Sanskrit College that, when the Upanisads were being taught, the 
students, during the hour of study, put the ends of their robes over 
their heads, simulating the way of the sannyasins. 

It was Swami Vivekananda who came at the end of the last 
century , who succeeded in throwing open the study of the Upani- 
sads to all people, not only of tins country but of all countries. 
Swami \ ivekananaa said that anyone, who wanted rationally to 
understand life and build the structure of a broad and deep charac- 
ter on enduring spiritual foundations, could study the Upanisads 
and derive immense benefit out of them. The greatest work that 
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Swami Vivekananda did was to expound the teachings of the Upa- 
nisads m the simplest language possible, broadcast them to people 

“ an , , eSt ’ s ^ ow ^eir Practical bearing in every department 
Qi Me, and demonstrate their capacity to solve the problems of 
modern man in East and West. 

Nevertneless, there is some meaning in describing the Upani- 
;f S aS . rahas y^ mystery. The Upanisads are profound, and only 
e see er who is prepared to study them very seriously and intent- 
ly can derive benefit from them. They are rahasya in this sense. 

nybody and everybody cannot get the meaning out of them. The 
deep philosophy of the Upanisads is not revealed to the casual 
questioner; it is only revealed to the earnest inquirer who, with a 
ceaselessly questioning mind, is capable of penetrating the inmost 
depths of his being. 


The Technique of Enjoyment 

With our minds thus prepared, the Isa Upanisad, in its first 
verse, takes us at once to these secret depths of Truth: 

Isavdsyamidam sarvam yatkihca jagatydm jagat; 

Tena tyaktena bhunjithah, md grdhah kasya svid dhanam— 
Whatever there is changeful in this ephemeral world, all that must 
be enveloped by the Lord. By this renunciation, support yourself. 
Do not covet the wealth of anyone.’ 

This is a very profound utterance, unequivocal, and yet ex- 
tremely simple. The whole universe, it tells us, is filled with the 
spirit of God. And our experience of the manifold, of the sense 
world, must be seen in the light of this abiding truth. A bubble 
rises on a sheet of water, plays for an instant on the surface, and 
disappears. Whenee did it come, what was it, and where did it 
go? From water it came; having come, it is water still; and unto 
water it returns at the end. The real nature of that momentary 
existence, the bubble, is water. Similarly, Brahman is the real 
nature of this world. Realize that; do not lose sight of that, caught 
up in the trivial waves of passing sense experience, says the verse. 
Change is here, death is here, in every phase of life; there is no 
steady base here on which we can safely erect the structure of our 
life; but look deeper, says the Upanisad, and you will see the death- 
less in the midst of death, the changeless in the midst of the chang- 
ing, the one in the midst of the many. This is the one great message 
of the Upanisads, the message of the immortal and imperishable 
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Self behind the mortal and the perishable. Says the Katha Upani* 
sad (V. 13) : 

Nityo’nity&mm cetanascetandndm 
eko bahundm yo vidadhdti kdman; 

Tmndlmastham ye’nupasyanti dhirali 
tesdm sdntih, sasvati netaresdirb— 

‘He is the eternal in the midst of the non-eternals, the principle of 
intelligence in all that are intelligent. He is One, yet fulfils the 
desires of the many. Those wise men who perceive Him as exist- 
ing within their own self, to them belongs eternal peace, and to 
none else/ 

If, then, we can see ‘the eternal in the midst of the non-eternals*, 
if we can envelop everything with the Lord, we shall understand 
the real nature of the universe. After that, the next step is, as 
this first verse of the lid Upanisad tells us, renunciation of what- 
ever is not real. In the language of Vedanta, there must be both a 
negation and an. affirmation, if we are to enjoy this world. Tena 
tyaktena bhunjitka, ‘by this renunciation, support yourself 5 , says 
this verse. What supports us is not what we renounce, but what we 
possess and enjoy; and this verse tells us to enjoy the world through 
possessing God. This world is worth enjoying, and we should enjoy 
it with zest. Zest in life is expounded throughout the Bhagavad- 
Gitd and the Upanisads. The great teachers who discovered these 
truths were not kill-joys; they were sweet and lovable men. Sri 
Ramakriskna was full of joy and Sri Krsna was full of joy. Jesus, 
too, was really a man of joy, although later dogma made him a man 
of sorrows. 

Before we can enjoy this world, however, we have to learn the 
technique of enjoyment. This technique is described in detail in 
the Bhagavad-Gita > but here, in this first verse of the Isa Upamsad ? 
the technique is summed up in that one word ‘renunciation 5 . 
When Swami Vivekananda was in America, he met Professor 
Ingersoil, a man who was the terror of the theologians of the time; 
he was an agnostic and a great scholar and orator. In Ms ‘Inspired 
Taiks^„Sxvami Viveka nand a .descn^s^ conversation he had with 
Ingersoil (Complete Works , V oi. VII, Fifth Edition, p. 77): 

‘Ingersoil once said to me: “I believe in making the most out 
of this world, in squeezing the orange dry, because this world is 
all we are sure of/ 5 I replied: “I know a better way to squeeze 
the orange of this world than you do, and I get more out of it. 
t know I cannot die, so I am not in a hurry; I know there is no 
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fear, so I enjoy the squeezing. I have no duty, no bondage of 
wife and children and property. I can love all men and women. 
Everyone is God to me. Think of the joy of loving man as God! 
Squeeze your orange this way and get ten thousandfold more out 
of it Get every single drop.” ’ 

This, then, is the technique of enjoying life which this Upanisad 
proposed, leaving it to the Bhagavad-Gita to develop all its practical 
implications. Says the Bhagavad~Qita (II. 49): 

Durena hyavaram karma buddhiyogdddhananjaya; 

Buddhau saranam anviccha krpandh phalahetavah — 

'Work (done with selfish desire) is far inferior, O Arjuna, to 
that done with a detached reason. Take refuge in this detached 
reason. Small-minded are they who are motivated by selfish results/ 

Renunciation is an eternal maxim in ethics as well as in spirit- 
uality. There is no true enjoyment except what is purified by re- 
nunciation. In our daily lives, in inter-personal relationships, we 
observe that we achieve the greatest joy not when we affirm our- 
selves, but when we deny ourselves. And in this teaching of the 
Upani^ads, we have the explanation of this great truth. Through 
renunciation and detachment, we become identified with the im- 
mortal and divine Brahman which is the Self of all. We see, with 
our eyes and mind purified, this universe as that Brahman and re- 
nounce what our small separatist ego had conjured up. Thus, this 
renunciation is not a mere negation; it is a negation leading to a 
larger affirmation. The dialectics of the higher life, like the dia- 
lectics of evolution itself, proceeds through a series of negations 
and affirmations. It is the affirmative elements in this dialectic 
movement that constitute the positive content of joy in ethical and 
spiritual life. 

Finally, this first verse of the Isa Upanisad says: md grdhali 
kasya svid dhanam — 'Do not covet the wealth of another.’ That 
is a very plain statement, but it involves a number of ethical and 
spiritual values. Whatever you have gained by your honest labour, 
say all moral and spiritual teachers, that alone belongs to you; 
enjoy life with that, and do not covet what belongs to others. San- 
karacarya, in one of his beautiful hymns, addressing man, says: 

Mudha jahihi dhandgama trsndm 
kuru sadbuddhim manasi vitrsnam; 

Y aMabhase nijakarmopdttam 
vittam tena vinodaya cittam — 
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f O fool, give up this excessive desire for wealth; yoke your mind to 
the good and the true, and cultivate detachment. Whatever wealth 
you obtain by your own honest labour, with that learn to delight 
your mind and heart. 5 

Our hearts will ask: Is wealth evil? Are we to become men- 
dicants? No, replies Sahkaraearya, and adds: But yoke your 


| mind to righteousness and cultivate dispassio n. Take the mind away 

from what does not belong to you, what you have not earned your- 
self. Enjoy life with zest, with the fruits of your own honest 
| , labour; avoid covetousness, for it will lead to exploitation, which 



will destroy the moral life of both the exploiter and the exploited . 
Exploitation in any and every form must be avoided if you want to 
develop your spiritual nature, your ethical nature, which is the 
true aim of life . Remembering that it is by the dialectics of nega- 
tion and affirmation that true joy in life is achieved, we approach 
wealth in a spirit of dedication, by negating the ego and its evalua- 
tions and affirming the universal value of Brahman. It is only 
when we become free from all spirit of selfish exploitation that we 
can truly enjoy life. The world is nothing but the blissful Brah- 
man; and we are here to enjoy it. It is only when our eyes are 
purified by renunciation that the world will appear to us in its true 
form, as consisting of waves and waves of the bliss of Brahman. 
This is the time joy of life; it is growth, it is development, it is real- 
isation for man. It is fulfilment, ^urnatdy the goal of evolution 
itself.;-. ; v.' ; ■ ^ 
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p 1 ® p st verse the Isa XJpanisad, as we have seen, gives us 
the fruit of the greatest and loftiest vision of the sages of the Upa- 
iusads the presence of the divine in man and nature, the truth 
of the spiritual character of the universe. The second verse which 
we are to study now, provides the corollary of that vision. For 
it this vision be true, if the universe be spiritual through and 
through, the question arises, how shall I live my life here in this 
world. Hus is answered by the second verse which reads thus: 

Kurvanneveha karmdni j ijwiset satam sarrmh; 

Eva/rh tvayi ndnyatheto’sti na karma lipyate nare 

In this world, one should desire to live a hundred years, but only 
by performing actions. Thus, and in no other way, can man be 
free from the taint of actions.’ 

In these words, the Isd Upanisad gives us immediately the 
assurance that this life on earth has meaning and significance. We 
need not despair of this life, nor seek to cut it short, nor weep and 
^ ves out. Having understood the meaning and significance 
of hfe, we must try to live our lives to the full span, and the full 
span of human life, according to the Vedas, is one hundred years: 
Satayur vai purusah. Says Sahkaracarya in his commentary: tdvad 
hi purusasya paramayuh nirupitam — 1 That long, verily, has been 
determined to be the length of human life.’ This determination 
was the product of a close study of human life. The sages came to 
the conclusion that if an individual lived a healthy life, physically 
and mentally, he would live a hundred years; they also saw that if 
an individual lived an unhealthy life, if his diet was poor, sanitation 
unsatisfactory, and his way of life faulty, his span of life would be 
reduced to lower and lower levels. India’s average life expectancy 
was reduced to as low as twenty-nine in the beginning of this cen- 
tury; but now, as a result of the vigorous implementation of sanitary 
and health measures, it is rising and is somewhere in the region of 
fifty. If we can raise it to seventy-five or eighty, as in other advanc- 
ed countries, it will come close to the ancient Vedic standard; India 
will then understand the Vedie ideal of the worth of human life 
and learn to imrest it with joy and zest. 
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This idea of a hundred years’ life span is the accepted tradition 
in India. In the brahmacarya ceremony, for instance, at the time 
of the investiture with the holy thread, the boy is blessed with the 
words: May you live a hundred years!’ After the marriage cere- 
mony, the husband and wife pray together: May we live a hundred 
autumns!’ But it must not be supposed that this tradition implies 
merely length of life. India discovered very early in her history 
that a long life, in itself, had no meaning. That was merely quan- 
tity; but quality emerges as the more dominant factor in the higher 
levels of human life. 

So life must be not only long in years, but also rich in quality, 
in knowledge and joy: this is the product of disciplined life and 
action. And this is the significance of this second verse. The 
Upanisads tell us that we must try to live a hundred years, the full 
span, but that it must be lived with joy and zest. Imparting of 
this quality to life is possible only through self-knowledge, through 
an increasing awareness, in the midst of life and action, of our in- 
herent divine nature. Unless we can do this we shall be ‘enjoying’ 
only darkness all the time; and the longer our lives the denser will 
be that darkness, the feeling of loneliness and frustration which, 
in the industrial civilization in which we now live, is one of the 
most predominant characteristics of advancing age. 

So the Im Upanisad gives us at once two basic ideas which to- 
gether constitute the totality of the Vedaxitie outlook, the outlook 
which developed later as a comprehensive spirituality in the Bhaga« 
vad-Giia , and which, in our own time, found still further and fuller 
expression in the message of Swami Vivekananda. These two basic 
ideas ask us to live the full span of life, to work with zest and joy 
and with a deep interest in life and its affairs, but to do all this 
with a new outlook, an outlook based on true understanding of 
the real nature of man and the universe, seeing all as ‘enveloped 
by the Lord’. Overcoming laziness and indifference, we must work, 
we must fill our long lives with good, useful actions, but all that 
work must be done in the light of the divine, and man the mortal 
must become man the immortal in this very life. 

The heart of the seeker asks: If God is true, if He is the Self 
of all, how shall I conduct this little life of mine? Put God in 
everything, says this Upanisad: conduct your life, enjoy your life, 
in and through God; for He is the truth of all and everything. Life 
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and its achievements become trivial when this truth of God does not 
shine through them. The trivialities of life are only trivial when 
taken by themselves. Renounce this faulty method, says this Upa- 
ni?ad, and affirm the truth of God and watch how even the most 
trivial aspects of life become aglow with purpose and significance. 
In the beautiful words of Sri Ramakrishna, the zero by itself has 
no value; we may add zero to zero and make a whole string of 
zeros, but yet they will have no value. But if we put the digit one 
behind it, the zero immediately becomes significant; and every addi- 
tion of a fresh zero makes the figure progressively significant. That 
one is God, according to Vedanta, the Self of all, in whom we live 
and move and have our being. Sings the English poet Shelley 
(‘AdonaisV LII) : 

The One remains, the many change and pass; 

Heaven’s light for ever shines, Earth’s shadows fly. 

Nevertheless, in order to understand this truth, which alone 
can make possible a life full of zest and joy, a spirit of inquiry is 
required. The greatest truths do not lie on the surface of life, but 
in its depths. The shells float on the surface of the ocean, hut 
the pearls lie in its depths, says Sri Ramakrishna. Investigation is, 
therefore, necessary to understand this fundamental truth of the 
divinity of life. The surface aspects of life, taken by themselves, 
do not disclose this truth. But there have been people who had the 
courage and capacity to dive to life’s depths and bring to the surface 
gaze the precious pearls of the truth of God, of the spiritual life. 
The Upanisads are a storehouse of these pearls. Enlightened by this 
knowledge of God, the sages of the Upanisads tell us that life, 
including life at the surface, is an inherent good, that we should 
live with joy and zest, and that we should, in the process, also seek 
to find the true source of this zest and joy. When so planned, life 
becomes unified and meaningful. And length of life becomes length 
of time and opportunity to dive to the depths and get at the pearls 
that are there. 

This is the positive outlook we find in Vedanta, in the philoso- 
phy of the Upanisads and the Bhagavad-Gita. There is no weep- 
ing and wailing in this philosophy. The conception of life as a vale 
of tears came to India a little later, and we hugged it to our bosom 
more and more as the nation began increasingly to lose its vigour. 
Summoning India to this Vedantic heritage, Swami Vivekananda 
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said (Lecture on 'Vedanta and Its Application to Indian Life 5 , 
Complete Works , Vol. Ill, p. 238): 

'And the more I read the Upanisads, my friends, my country- 
men, the more I weep for you, for therein is the great practical 
application. Strength, strength for us. What we need is strength, 
who will give us strength? There are thousands to weaken us, 
and of stories we have had enough. Every one of our Puranas if 
you press.it, gives out stories enough to fill three-fourths of the 
libraries of the world. Everything that can weaken us as a race 
we have had for the last thousand years .... Therefore, my friends, 
as one of your blood, as one that lives and dies with you, let me 
tell you that we want strength, strength, and every time strength. 
And the Upanisads are the great mine of strength. Therein lies 
strength enough to invigorate the whole world; the whole world 
can be vivified, made strong, energized through them. They will 
call with trumpet voice upon the weak, the miserable, and the 
downtrodden of all races, all creeds, and all sects, to stand on their 
feet and he free; freedom, physical freedom, mental free- 
dom, and spiritual freedom, are the. watchwords of the Upanisads. 5 

True religion suffers when it falls into the hands of weak peo- 
ple. Sankaracarya refers to this in his commentary on the Bhagci- 
vad-Giti l. In the Gita, Krsna says that, this yoga, which was honour- 
ed and practised by a succession of great people in the past, from 
Vivasvat to Manu and from Maim to Iksvaku, in the course of cen- 
turies, became diluted and was lost (IV.1-2). Commenting 
on this brief statement of Krsna, Sankaracarya adds that this great 
science and art of spiritual life became diluted and lost by falling 
into the hands of people with mind and body weak and sense organs 
undisciplined. Similarly, Swami Vivekananda attributed the preva- 
lence of easy-going forms of religion, bereft of the heroic elements, 
to the general weakness of the Indian people. So he taught the 
people once again the Vedantic message of strength and fearless- 
ness and exhorted them to develop strength of will and character 
through the service of man, before trying to understand and scale 
the spiritual heights revealed in the Upanisads. How often did he 
call upon our people to be strong (ibid., p. 242): 

'Be strong, my young friends; that is my advice to you. You 
will be nearer to heaven through football than through the study 
of the Gita. These are bold words, but I have to say them, for 
I love you..., You will understand the Gita better with your 
biceps, your muscles, a little stronger. You will understand the 
mighty genius and the mighty strength of Krsna better with a little 
of strong blood in yon You will understand the Upanisads better 
and the glory of the Atman, when your body stands firm upon 
your feet, and you feel yourselves as men. 5 
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Zest in Life 

These words of Swami Vivekananda bring to us the atmos- 
phere of the Upanisads, an atmosphere of positive thinking, of fresh- 
ness, of vigour, of zest. There are any number of passages in the 
Upanisads where you will find this atmosphere of zest and joy and 
vigour. The outlook of the Upanisads is characterized by joy and 
cheer, by what William James called ‘healthy-mindedness’. God’s 
name itself is joy, in the Upanisads. What a beautiful exposition 
of divine nature is found in the TaittMya JJpani§ad (II. 7 ): 

Raso vai sdh; 

rasam hyevdyam labdhvdnandi bhavati; 

Ko hyevdnydt kah pmnydt, 
yade§a dkdsa dnando na sydt — 

‘He is, verily, bliss; man, verily, is blissful by getting this bliss. 
Who would have lived, who would have breathed, if this infinite, 
expanse of bliss were not there?’ 

This Upanisad says that the nature of God is bliss itself, and 
the little joys that we experience in life, even in the sense life, are 
but particles of that infinite bliss of God. 

The Taittiriya Upanisad further discusses the nature of 
human joy. After a majestic preparatory utterance: Saisdnandasya 
mimdmsa bhavati — ‘Now begins an investigation into the nature of 
dnanda, 305?, bliss, or happiness’, it begins to give what may be term- 
ed a calculus of happiness. It is instructive to note that, unlike 
the usual run of theologies, the Upanisad does not begin its calculus 
with the bliss of heaven as its unit; on the contrary, it finds its unit 
in what seems to be, theologically speaking, the most unlikely place 
—a young man! And it reveals thereby its refreshing positive out- 
look. Says the Upanisad (II. 8): 

» Yuvd sydt sadhuyuvd adhydyakah; 
asistho dracthistho balisrthah; 

Tasyeyam prthivi saw a vittasya purnd sydt; 

* sa eko mamisa dnandah— 

'Let us take a youth, a good-mannered youth, well-educated; full 
of hope, firm in mind, and strong in body; let him have dominion 
over the full wealth of this earth; that is the unit of human bliss/ 

Having fixed the unit, the Upanisad proceeds to measure and fix 
every other form of happiness, human and divine, in terms of this 
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unit, as multiples of the happiness of a youth* But we find that, in 
commencing with a youth as the unit of human happiness, the Upani- 
sad will not accept any and every youth. Any youth, simply because 
he or she is young, cannot serve as the unit. Looking about us 
today we see plenty of young people who cannot certainly be taken 
as units of human happiness; many of them are jaded and haggard, 
even though they are young in body; they are old even before they 
have started being young! So they cannot serve as units of human 
happiness. Besides youth, the Upanisad enumerates six other com 
stituents. Goodness comes second, a good disposition; the third is 
education, the stimulation and expansion of creative intelligence; 
the fourth is hope and aspiration, the joyous beckoning of the 
future; the fifth is firmness of mind and purpose, a disciplined will; 
and the sixth is strength of body, general physical health and well- 
being. The Upanisad is not satisfied with these six, and adds a 
seventh — wealth; youth, goodness, education, hope, and strength of 
mind and body will ever remain a fraction, thinks the Upanisad, 
without the addition of wealth; to complete his happiness, the young 
man must have command over wealth to make his way in the 
■world. 

Now, then, having at last defined its unit of human happiness, 
the Upanisad proceeds to estimate all other forms of happiness in 
terms of multiples of a hundred of this one; in this ascending series 
comes the happiness of angels and gods and all orders of higher 
beings, reaching up to Prajapati, the Cosmic Person. But equal 
to the happiness of each one of these, from the youth up to Praja- 
pati , says the Upanisad, is the happiness of a man who has real- 
ized Brahman , God , the Self of all, and has ceased to be a slave 
of his senses and his sense-bound mind . Spiritual realization con- 
fers immeasurable happiness, as it connects one with Brahman, God, 
which is the ocean of all bliss, of which all others are but particles. 
And every youth is heir to this attainment, in virtue of which he 
ranks higher than even the angels or gods. This is the highest 
excellence of man, say the Upanisads, 

Think for a moment of the happiness experienced by Sri Kama- 
krishna, or J es us, or Buddha. What in the world can compare 
with their happiness? They are as happy as the angels and gods 
in heaven, and they are equally as happy as a youth on earth. A 
youth would feel humble before such a man; he, having realized 
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the Self in all, is the equal of all, but none is his equal. This is 
how Sahkaracarya expresses it (VivekawM^ yerse 5 43) : 

Nirdhano’pi sadti tustopyasahdyo nmhdbalah; 

Nityatrptopyabhunjan&pyasamah samadarsanah— 

‘Ever-satisfied, though without riches; infinitely strong, though with- 
out help or support; ever-content, though not enjoying sense pleas- 
ures; and without an equal, though looldng on all as his equal— 

(such is a man of Self-realization) / 

None is superior, none is inferior, for the same Atman is in all, 
and he has realized this truth. But we look upon him as a spirit- 
ual giant among men, so tall, so great is he. Sri Ramakrishna be- 
haved with each one just like a friend and equal, but everyone 
realized how far above them all he was. This is the eternal glory of 
a knower of Brahman, say the Upanisads. It is the acme of happi- 
ness and blessedness for man. 

Man in the Indian context is yet far far away from that ele- 
mentary unit of human happiness delineated in the Upanisads; he 
has yet to achieve the virtues and graces, joys and delights, of social 
existence through economic and social amelioration measures, and 
an efficient system of education designed, in the words of Viveka- 
nanda, to bring out the perfection already within man. This, 
according to him, is the early phase of the spiritual training of man, 
man-making, as he termed it. Religion, the realization of the 
Atman within, achievement of the bliss of God, comes only after 
this . Godliness is the fulfi lment of manliness and not its nega tion . 
v . | Man must first achieve human happiness before running after divine 
fv : happiness; o therwi se, religion will be cheap, and the happiness 
s achieved through it will Be a sham . Hence, Vivekananda exhorted 
\ his countrymen (Complete Works, VoL V, Seventh Edition, pp. 10- 
' 11 ): 

‘Come, be men! Come out of your narrow holes and have a 
look abroad. See how nations are on the march! Do you love 
man? Do you love your country? Then come, let us struggle for^ 
higher and better things;. . . Sym pathy fo r th e poor * — -and bread to") 
d their hungry ^mouths— enlightenment to the people at lar je— a'nF 1 ' - 
\ sti^gle jun^dej^o make ‘ men of tibem who have been brought toj 
) : the leve^oFBeasfs By3E§3yranny of your lorela^Eers?' 

This positive, cheerful^ sunny attitude to life and religion is 
what modern man will learn from the Upanisads. Religion is asso 

or drSlniry^^ ; : 
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people, with all sorts of abnormalities; they experience or come 
across a pathSoglcal condition and^ christen it. religion. But the 
Upanisads, as we Save seSCireat spiritua l bliss as the fulfilment 
and completion of the joys of a perfect youth. 

Youth has zest in life; much of religion as taught in society 
is designed to take- away that zest without putting in any new 
lochs of zest. Religion so understood has the effect of contracting 
a man’s- per son a li ty,: narrow and making him self- 

centred. True religion does not destroy zest, but purifies, expands, 
and heightens it. The earlier zest was based on self-interest, and 
derived its force from physical vitality and mental ambition. This 
is purified and transformed by the new vision of life brought by 
religion with its intimations of the immortal and the divine within, 
and its sense of oneness with all outside. The moment I realize 
myself as one with all, a new more intense, more 

pervasive, and more pure. To make others happy is my happi- 
ness, to serve others and help ^theni Jojac^ fulfilment 

is'my fulfilment. This is the essential teaching of the Upanisads 
and the Bhagavad-Qltd; this is the b asis, the metaphysical founda- 
tion, of all ethics and religion. r * 

Joyful Old Age 

In the light of the above, we get a clearer perception of the 
significance of the second verse of the Isa Upanisad: Tn this world 
one should desire to live a hundred years, but only by performing 
actions . 5 Man must use his body, as an instrument, to work and, 
through work, to create beauty, wealth, and welfare outside, and 
moral and spiritual development within. It can help us to attain 
the highest spiritual experience. In the Upanisads we find the 
human body described as the most valuable instrument that man 
can have. The best of music can be produced from this instru- 
ment, provided it is tuned correctly, disciplined and trained prop- 
erly. There is a verse in the Srhnad-B hd gav atam (XI. xxix. 22) 
in which God speaks to man thus: 

Esd buddhivmtmh huddhih mcmlsd ca inawsindm; 

Yatsaiyam anrteneha martyenapnoti ma amrtarn — 

‘This is the intelligence of the intelligent, the wisdom of 'the wise, 
that a man attains Me, the Immortal One, here (in this very life), 
by means of die unreal and mortal — Iris psycho-physiealorganismd 
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This is the technique of religion; hence its insistence on the 
proper care of the body and of the mental functions that derive 
from it. The health of the psycho-physical organism is necessary 
for all achievement, worldly or religious. Properly trained and 
disciplined, this organism will eventually land us on the other shore 
of life — on the shore of illumination and immortality. 

This was the positive, refreshing outlook imparted by the Upa- 
nisads and the Bhagavad-Qita. But after long centuries, it gave 
place to weakening and negative attitudes, first in religion, and, 
later, in all aspects of our national life. The spirit of effort and 
struggle gave way to ease and complaisance. Unwilling and unable 
to pay the price, the nation sought for cheap, easy, and quick 
successes, in religion as much as in worldly life. The search for the 
highest and best, which makes for character in any field of en- 
deavour, became weaker and feebler. The joy that characterizes 
all healthy search after higher values, like the joy of mountain- 
climbing felt by a healthy youth, gradually vanished from life, and 
sadness invaded its sacred precincts; happiness began to be sought 
not in action but in inaction; instead o f the U panisadic ideal of life 
in deat h, it .b ecame dea th in life. The following lines of a modern 
poet appear to be an exact description of this weakened Indian 
outlook: 

f Sweet is sleep, death is better; 

But it is best never to have been born. 

It is amazing to reflect that this weak, defeatist attitude- could 
pervade the Indian atmosphere for centuries, entertained not only 
by the ignorant but even by the learned; and that, too, in spite of 
the fearless, sunny, outlook of the Upanisads . But now, listening 
once again to the stirring words of the Upanisads, India is gradual- 
ly overcoming this attitude and waking to the world of life and 
light. This is the great contribution of Swami Vivekananda to 
India and to the world; he was an awakener of souls. He preach- 
ed in East and West the Vedantic message of strength and fearless- 
ness, love and service. With the strength that comes from the 
knowledge of our inherent divine nature, our youths will recapture 
the spirit of youthfulness, and our aged will continue to be cheerful. 

What a great contribution these spiritual ideas can make to 
enrich human life not only in India, but everywhere today! In 
spite of its glitter, in spite of its modern in- 

dustrial civilization hides beneath its polished face much sad song; 
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There is a tremendous moan beneath that civilization. Its fierce 
competitive milieu has no place for the thousands who fail in life; 
neither has it any honoured place for the old and the infirm who 
have ceased to be productive individuals. The aged man, on his 
part, also loses faith in himself even before, others lose faith in him. 
The atmosphere around him whispers to him: You are unwanted. 
The current of youthful life flows by him, but he is left stranded on 
the sands. He feels squeezed out and thrown onto the scrap heap, 
as it were; and sadness, dejection, and utter loneliness descend upon 
him. 

This the Upanisads will not allow. Old age is noha. thing to 
be looked down upon; it has its own graces. The young and the 
did both have the divine within; and tha t alone ca n he Ae. locus of 
true value feXLfflan; for it is indestructible and inalienable; physi- 
cal capacities for work and pleasure cannot be the true criterion of 
human value. These pass, but the Atman, the Self of man, remains 
u naffectedvBv:;lfe^ of the body . The Upani- 

sads view the young and the old in this light (Svetasvatara Upani 
fad, IV. 3): 

Tvam stri tvam pumdnasi 

tvam kumdra uta vd kumari; 

Tvam jirno darodena vancasi 

tvam jdto bhavasi viJvato?nukhah — 

c Thou art the woman, thou art the man; thou art the youth and 
the maiden too; thou art the old man tottering on his stick. Thou 
art bom in diverse forms/ 

A healthy society ;Js mne that brings the awareness of this divine 
nature to more and more of its young and old. There are two 
major problems plaguing modern civilization. One is the problem 
of old age, the other is the problem of leisure. Vedanta, with its 
message of the divine in the heart of man, and its further message 
that the object of life is to realize this divine, contains a gospel of 
hope for modem man. Vedanta would not have asked man to de- 
sire to live the full span of a hundred years if such life were to 
be live d by h kajn ^mxii an d frustration. Nothing else c an be ex- 
pected of a philosophy injwMch life andjgi sure m ean only a round 
of exc itemen t^ancr^hauiSoSf 

Yedanta holds before man 'another Ideal: growth, development, and 
realization, in the light of which both labour and leisure become 
creative and educative, ^jog^^pugh . reminciatiQn', says this 
Isa Upanisad ; and adds, That is the only way by which our actions 
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not pile more .bonds on ns, by which we become truly free. 5 
diven this spiritual pu rpose and direction, life gains in richness . 
with every passingly ear. And leisure becomes the means of deep- 
’SnnJT5e^aiid giving it purer joys and delights. Thus, getting the 
utmos t out of life js^ a. policy co mmon tojnaterialisni anffTedmitar 
But in what is so gained, there is the utmost divergence between" 
the two. 

Coming to Grips with Life 

There is another point to notice while considering the second 
verse of the Isa Upanisad, another reason why we should direct our 
energies to get the utmost out of life. This is that the Upanisads 
say that truth can be realized only in and through the human body. 
We may go to heaven and enjoy the pleasures there as one of the 
gods, but shall never be able to realize Truth there. The merit that 
took us there, in the language of economics, becomes a vanishing 
quantity, like an unearned increment; and it does not last. Sooner 
or later it will be exhausted; we do not produce new merit there; 
and we shall, in due course, have to come back to the human world 
and start once again on our journey towards Truth and perfection. 
So, say the Upanisads, why not strive to realize Truth here and 
now? Life is static if it means only a round of pleasures in the 
world or in a heaven. It becomes creative only if it moves 
towards Truth, towards prelection. After a long travail has nature 
evolved the human body, says modern biology. Paying a heavy 
price of merit has man purchased his psycho -physical equipment, 
say the Hindu scriptures. The body is an instrument to achieve 
two things: the delights of social existence— abhyudaya, and spirit- 
ual emancipation — nihsreyasa. So the Upanisad tells us that a 
long life of a hundred years gives one ample opportunity to see 
life steadily and see it through, to achieve fulfilment through the 
realization of the Self. 

This, of course, is no easy task; it does not come about without 
yoking intelligence and will to this high purpose. Sahkaraearya, 
in one of his memorable verses (Carpatapanjarikd Stotra, 7), says: 

tarunastdvat iwruffisaM,odi; 

Vrddhastavat cintamagnah, 
pare brahmani ko 9 pi na raktah — 

‘While a child attached to play; while a youth attached to sex; when 
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aged, getting immersed in various anxieties; there is none, alas, who 
is attracted to the Supreme Brahman!' 

This is life’s great tragedy* Time slips away while we give 
the body and mind up to life's secondary purposes, forgetting and 
ignoring its primary purpose. The Upanisads tell us that there is 
another way of going through life, a way that will enable us to 
maintain our youthful zest right through to the end, and, by asking 
questions, by striving, to come to grips with life, and place our- 
selves in touch with the abiding reality behind all passing things* 
This is the great challenge of life to human intelligence. And 
human intelligence as expressed in the Upanisads accepted this 
challenge and gave to humanity the vision of its highest excellence* 
Vedanta embodies both this challenge and this vision. Because it 
is such a significant challenge, ever pleasing to the heart of man, 
Vedanta stands as a perpetual message, as fresh in this twentieth 
century as it was when it was first delivered in those far off ages. 
Verse after verse in this literature brings before us the great joy 
of living, showing us how to deepen our perceptions so that, each 
day, we get newer and newer vistas of life’s beauty as we grow 
in years and maturity. In his 'Lines above Tintern Abbey’, Words- 
worth records a similar thought: 

For I have learned ; W 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. 

This maturity will come to us, bringing with it a sense of com- 
passion, an out-growing from the chrysalis of our little egos, a sense 
of identity with the joys and sorrows of others. This is what is 
called growing spiritually. This is growing old gracefully, vigour 
and vitality finding expression in the inner man, while the outer 
man is gradually withering away. Sri Ramakrishna used to com- 
pare this with the technique of statue-making. First, the wax 
mould is carefully prepared; then molten metal is poured into it; 
cooling, it sets. When the image is formed inside, the outer mould, 
having done its work, is east away without evoking any regret or 
sadness. 

What, then, is the secret of coming to grips with life? The 
answer this Upanisad gives to this question is: Work, but in a 
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spirit of detachment; This cryptic, aphoristic statement is typical 
of Upanisadic teaching. The Upanisads had no time to bring out 
all the implications of their great message; the hearts of the sages 
were full, for they had seen visions profound and tremendous, and 
they wanted to communicate them to man in concise, simple, un- 
equivocal language. Detailed development of their ideas they left 
to later thinkers. Fundamental to our spiritual progress, says this 
Upanisad, is what we do and how we do it. All our life we are 
engaged in so many activities; from infancy till death we are con- 
stantly engaged in some action or other, and if, at the end of our 
lives, we take account of these actions, we find that, instead of re- 
leasing us from bondage, they have merely helped to increase our 
bondage. The way to come to grips with life, therefore, is to use 
every action, every opportunity, as a means of freeing ourselves 
from that bondage. If we make our actions and our life the venue 
of an abiding quest for the deep meaning and significance that is 
hidden in life, then every action will help to destroy that bondage 
a little and give man a taste of true freedom. This is the impact 
of philosophic knowledge or wisdom on life. Says the Bhagavad - 
Gita (IV. 37) : 

Yathaidhdmsi samiddhognih bhasmastit kurute’rjuna; 

Jndndgnih sarvakarmdni bhasmasdi kunite tathd— 

‘As blazing fire reduces to ashes a pile of wood, so, O Arjuna, does 
the fire of jndna (wisdom) reduce to ashes all actions/ 

Philosophy or wisdom does not destroy actions, but only their 
binding power. Wisdom purifies life and action, says the next verse 
of the Bhagavad-GUd : 

Na hi jndnena sadrsam pavitram ilia vidyate — 

‘There is nothing so purifying as wisdom in this world/ 

A rope can bind no more after it is burnt, says Sri Ramakrishna, 
though it may still retain the appearance of a rope. Similarly, 
actions bind man; but burn them in the fire of wisdom; then they 
may retain the appearance of action but will no longer have the 
power to bind. The energy that found expression as action will 
Be assimilated to knowledge and wisdom, says the Bhagavad-Gitd 
(IV. 33): 

Sarvam karmdkhilam pdrtha jndne parisamdpyate^ 

‘All action in its entirety, G Partha, attains its consummation in 
knowledge (wisdom)/ 
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How, then, are we to create in us that burning fire of knowledge 
or wisdom in which to bum our actions? The answer lies in the 
message of Vedanta, in the teachings of the Upanisads and the 
Bhagavad-Gitd. If we want the answer, we must face up to the 
problem. We cannot escape action by running away from action. 
‘Face the brute’, as Swami Vivekananda expressed it in a lecture 
on Vedanta in London, recalling his experience, during his monas- 
tic wanderings in India, of an encounter with a group of monkeys. 
He first tried to rim, but they chased him; just then a passer-by 
shouted to him not to run away but to face the brutes; he did ac- 
cordingly. And as soon as he turned and faced them, they fell 
back. By shutting the eyes or by running, the brute does not 
vanish; it will stare us in the face when we open our eyes again. 
Life’s problems are not to be avoided; they have to be faced. It 
is not escapism, therefore, that is taught in the Upanisads, but ac- 
ceptance, the coming to grips with life, meeting the challenge of 
life with the challenge of philosophy, with the strength of spirit- 
uality. Therein lies its intense practical reference. Vedanta is 
not only profound metaphysics, but also an intensely practical sci- 
ence and art of life — Brahvuwidyd and Yoga-sastra. If we live 
even a fraction of its message, we shall achieve much fearlessness, 
says the Bhagavad-Gita (H. 40): 

Svalpamapyasya dharmasya tmyate mahato bhay&t — 

’'Even a little of this dharma will save us from great fear.’ 

Very often we hear people say, ‘I do not believe in all this 
metaphysics and religion. I believe in doing good. That is my 
philosophy of life.’ This is good as far as it goes; but it does not 
go very far. Doing good often becomes the outward expression of 
either the fatness of the ego or the emptiness of the heart. Dr. 
fjS. Radhakrishnan. referring to this school of thought, says in one 
•'of his lectures: the modern man and the modem woman do not 
. believe in religion or in God. They believe only inwhat they call 
.‘going^about^doing^gpod’. But it is ‘more going abou t than doing 
.good’. The p hilosophy of ‘doing good’ is a cheap, philo sophy . Those 
who try to base their lives on it will soon_find_iteJ.n,adequa£y. when 
confronted by t he knock s and trials oflife . On such occasions 
the minji^ often beats a retrea t iygm. .its .[doing good to the world’ 
position. Such an attitude does not giv e one . that sp iritual strength 
which alone can ke ep the mind stead y ^in ah situation s'~oF~success. 
or failure, joy or sorrow. The greatest~SBength com®^Sb~the 
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knowledge of the Atman, our divine nature; says the Kena Upani- 
sad (II. 4) : 

atmand yindate viryam — 

‘Strength comes from (the knowledge of) the Atman.’ 

A Warning 

The Isa Upanisad next proceeds to describe, in five memorable 
verses, the nature of the Atman and the fruits of its realization. 
But before doing so, it deems it necessary to utter a note of warn- 
ing in its third verse, which reads: 

Asuryd nama te lokah andhena tamasdvrtah; 

Taihste pretyab higacchanti ye he eatmahano janafi — 

‘Into the worlds of the asuras, enveloped in blinding darkness, veri- 
ly do they repair after death who are slayers of the Atman/ 

In this verse we are warned as to what happens to us if we 
forget and neglect the Atman, if we ignore It, and live merely 
trivial lives. A deep philosophical truth is couched in mythical, 
symbolic language. Life lived without th e consciousness of our 
di vine nature _ i s. Jxlxrial: it is a life 

The word ‘darkness’ used in this verse is not physical darkness, 
but thgjdarkness of ignorance; it is spdriiua^ The verse 

compares this darkness to hell. In myths, hell is the abode of 
the asurasy the demons. An alternative reading is amryd, literal- 
ly ‘without sunlight’, absolute darkness. Imagine a cavern which 
has been dark from the beginning of time, a place where the rays 
of the sun have never penetrated. What would he the condition 
of a man if he had to spend his whole life in such a cavern? Such 
is the condition of one who passes through life w it hout t he-JL&asj; 
aw areness of his divi n e n ature. It is this awarene ss th a t evolves 
the moral ma n, the ^iritual jiian, oi^oFSe given individual To 
ignore this ever-present reality of the Self is to keep away from 
light and clutch at shadows. 

The verse further tells us that those who prefer to live in 
such spiritual blindness are really killing themselves, Atmaham 
means ‘people who kill themselves’. In ordinary suicide we kill 
only the body, which is something external to us, but here we kill 
ourselves, our real Self. The death of the body .is not so serious as 
jjj^death pf the s oul By neglecting our true nature, by ignoring" 
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it, by clutching at the shadows of the non-Self all the time, we 
commit suicide of the most serious kind. 

Sahkaracarya, in his commentary on this verse, explains the 
nature of this extraordinary kind of suicide which the world prac- 
tises on the widest scale. Says he: 

Aindyddosena vidyamdmsya . dimanah tiraskaraiidt dtmahana 
ityueyate — 

‘Because a man neglects his ever-present Self through the evil of 
ignorance (spiritual blindness), he is called “one who commits 
suicide”.’ lb : ; 

Clutching at the shadows of sensate experie nce, taking them 
to be the whole of reality, ma n ignores the infinite, immortal 
dimension of hi s own p ersonality. This is the meaning of samsdra, 
worldliness, where man, gets submerged in the object s of his ex- 
perience, and the subject, his real Self, is enveloped in , the dark- _ 
ness of un awarenes g; this is spiritual suicide?' As we have already 
seen, to live in the world is not the same thing as being ‘worldly’. 
To live in samsdra is not the same thing as being a samsdrin. As 
Sri Ramakrishna so beautifully expresses it in 'his parable, we all 
live in samsdra , which means the world. The saint and the sinner, 
even an incarnation of God, lives in samsdra. There is no harm 
in that, assures Sri Ramakrishna, blithe adds, sa?hso/m L the3yorld, 
w orldliness, should not live in us. A boat should be on water, 
butjwater should juot be in the boat; for that is dangerous for the 
boat.' * 

Wo rldiiness vis - the negation of spiritua l awareness. The ani- 
mal bodies are meant fox m^ usense-ex perience: they have no ex- 
perience of the subject. The world of objects comprises their 
sphere of awareness and of pleasure and pain. It is only in the 
humanb ody that subjective a wareness emerges, the^awaveness...ci- 
sek^s^i&e^tJxsmJiie, non-self. Butin the early stages, this 
self is the little self, the jego which js .mostly conditioned and con- 
stituted by the external world, the non-self. Man^ at tHs^laga. 
still functions at the animal level; he has, however, the requisite 
equipment; ahrl means to " deepen his self-awaren ess .and reahz&Jum-. 
self as the Atman, the? eternal, pure, luminous, ever-free Self, by 
controlling an d disciplining his psycho-physical ge r so nality. But 
if, in spite of this capacity and opportunity, he fails to do so, and 
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is content to submerge himself id the world of objects and things, 
he makes an utter fool of himself in spite of all his worldly suc r 
cessTflThis is spiritual suicide. Over and over again, the Upani- 
' iads exhort man to turn his attention to the realization of his 
true nature by properly usinghis natu^ 
senses, and niindT ThejTimplore man n ot t o ,cpnyef£_M 
ph ysical organism into a tomb of h is jgoul, but to Jap^forward,-. • •• 
to jjj&dye. This is the clear call of the Upanisads in one of their 
most memorable verses ( Katha Upanisad , III. 14), which Swami 
Vivekananda proclaimed from the housetops in East and West so 
forcefully in his oft-repeated clarion call: ‘Apse! Awake! And stop 
not till the goal is reached.’ 

The fate of those who fail to heed this call is described in this 
third verse of the Isa Upanisad . Thr ough spiritu a l blindne ss we 
enter into such forms and ways of life where, we cannot .get even 
the slightest inkl ing of this A tma n, o ur true Self . . There may be 
scmFpeople who do not mind being in darkness; but most people 
prefer to be in the light. Among those who so prefer, there are 
varying levels and stages of achievement. Utter worldliness is 
rare occurrence; most people do get, in the language of W ords- 
worth, ‘i ntimation s of immortality’ at some time or other in their 
: lives.' > : v " • 

The experience may last hardly for a second, like a raindrop 
in a hot sandy waste. So does wisdom come and go; the clouds 
open for a while, and the sun shines. But once more the clouds 
close together again and the vision passes. So we go on from day 
to day. But by utilizing all lif e' s experien ces, by spending a little 
time each day in t hi nking, eval uating our actio ns, and giving mo- 
nifehinhh^n d directioh to our lives , we shall be able to capture, for 
ever-lengthening periods, tha t fleeting ^vision that wg have experi- 
enced; the 'intimations of immortality’ .. becpme . then, a , little* more 
constantjind steady. 

The secre t of spiri tual p ro gress is therefor e to cultiva te aware- 
our divine nature; to cultivate this constantly 
in and through all life’s experiences. ItJ^ this awareness that 
marks the diffe renc e between the worldly man andT iKe spiritual 
seeker. In ~TK e Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna we find Sri Rama- 
krishna recounting the characteristics of the true seeker, and those 
of the worldly man. In a vivid word-picture, Sri Ramakrishna 
describes the scene of the death of a worldly man. The old man 
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is to die in a few minutes. His children and relatives are gathered 
around him, anxious and waiting. The old man looks around; he 
finds a lamp in the comer of the room with two wicks burning 
within it. Finding that more oil is being spent, he tells his son 
in a feeble voice to put out one of the wicks and save unnecessary 
expenditure of oil. Throughout his life he has been deeply attach** 
ed to his wealth and never learned the art of spending it; never 
liked to part with it. Now death knocks at his door; he has to 
go, leaving all his wealth behind; but he does not realize it. His ^ 
worldly infatuation does not allow him to think of God. or the 
‘Higher values of life even at that moment of crisis; he only thinks 
of saving his hard-earned wealth; wisdom does not dawn on him 
even as a fleeting e xpe rience. What can be more pitiable than this? 
When we contemplate this scene our mind asks: Is this the picture 
of human glory? Is this the limit which human intelligence and 
capacity can reach? The heart sinks at the very idea. If this is 
the highest that man can achieve, woe unto humanity. But our 
hearts assure us that such is not the case, and that that life is a 
failure in sp ite of its w^altk.gnd power. Suc h a man is a fa il ure 
beca use he has not disco vered the ar t of livi ng, has not experienced 
the joy of living. 

Plea£ure_comes jrom the contact of the senses jvith .the sense 
objects; but bliss proceeds from the inner depths of the Self. The 
eternal spring of bliss lies within the heart ol man; its realization 
is. lifSL fulfilment, perfection, which is also wisdom, the fruition 
of knoy yledge and e x p e rience. The art of living is, therefore, to 
make this wisdom, and the peace and joy accompanying it, mani- 
fest in our lives. Wisdom, like the kingdom of heaven in the par- 


able of Jesus (LulceTxvi^^ 
remote from life, b ut withiiLJifaJtself: 

4 And when he was demanded of the Pharisees, when the 
kingdom of God should come, he answered them .and said, The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation: 

'Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, Lo there! for, behold, the 
kingdom of God is within you.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna spoke of 'churning 5 wisdom out of life as butter 
is churned out of milk. If jyou mix milk and water 1 , he said, 
‘you can separate them again only if yo.xl 

fjgst convert the" mil£^ini ;£ butter^ and keep the butter in water I 
it will not^ |rux. J This aptly describes the technique of living! 
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Wisdom must b e ‘ch urned’ out of life, and, armed with that w is- 
d om, we ca n mix with the world , engage in any act iv ity, and live 
In any situation, without .gettin g' This is spiri- 

tual freedom, it is perfection. ‘Be ye the refore perfect ev en as 9 
y our Father which is in h e aven is perf e c t’, exhorts Jesus (Mat-^' 
thew, v. 48). This perfection is the birthright of every man,'" 
woman, and child, says Yedlnta. “ -•• • ■>/ 

The nature of the Atma n, the divinity inherent in man, whose 
realization marks the culmination of the evolutionary process, forms 
the theme of the next five verses of the Isa Upanisad which we 
shall study next. 


I 




FOUR 


Isa upanisad — 3 

The third verse of the Isa Upanisad, as we have seen, warns 
the spiritual aspirant of the darkness and sorrow that envelop those 
who attempt to pass through life in ignorance of the Atman. In the 
next five verses the Upanisad gives an obverse picture. It des- 
cribes the nature of the Atman, that divine Spirit which, as the 
Self of all, is in you and in me, which envelops everything in this 
world, even if it does not come within the field of our sense experi- 
ence or of our awareness. The fourth and fifth verses read: 

Anejadekam manaso j aviyo 

nainaddevd dpnuvan purvamarsat ; 

Taddhavato’nyanatyetitisthat 
tasmin apo matarisva dadhati — 

‘The Self is one. It is unmoving; yet It is faster than the mind. 
Thus moving faster, It is beyond the reach of the senses. Ever 
steady, It outstrips all that run. By Its mere presence, the cosmic 
energy is enabled to sustain the activities of living beings/ 

Tadejati tannaijati taddtire tadvantike ; 

Tadantarasya sarvasya tadu sarvasydsya bahyatah — • 

Tt moves; It moves not. It is far; It is verily near. It is inside 
all this; It is verily outside all this. 5 

What profound ideas are contained in these and the next three 
verses! The more profound an experience the more indescribable 
it becomes; language fails; thought also fails. What remain are 
mere hints and suggestions. These verses are, therefore, a little diffi- 
cult to understand. They are enigmatic and also paradoxical. Yet it 
is here, in these profound ideas, that we get those intimations of 
immortality that guide us onwards towards truth. 

The Atman or Self is one, says this verse. The Upanisads 
proclaim, here, and in many other passages, that the ultimate reality 
in man and nature is one, not two. The Atman is infinite, immor- 
tal; it is that which has no limitation. How, then, can it be ex- 
pressed? A thing which we experience with the senses can 
be described by certain references. We can refer to its length, 
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breadth, height, weight, colour, and so on. All definition is limita- 
tion, for by defining a thing we limit it; by stating that a thing 
is of such and such quality, we imply also that it is not of such 
and such other quality. So an unlimited thing cannot be defined 
at all because we cannot say where it ends and thus becomes 
demarcated from other things. 

This is the nature of whatever is claimed to be infinite; but 
in the absence of definition, it is difficult of comprehension. If the 
Atman is the infinite reality, how to comprehend it? There is one 
thing in experience which can come to our assistance in under- 
standing the Atman, and that is the idea of akasa, space. When 
we try to define space, however, we also face difficulties; it implies 
vastness, immensity. But we cannot give it any kind of location; 
space is, on the contrary, the very basis of the concept of location. 
Space is here as well as there, it is inside as well as outside. In 
Vedantic language, therefore, space or akasa is taken as the nearest 
symbol of the Infinite and the Absolute, Brahman or Atman. 

Space-Time Continuum 

In the last century, scientific thought used the word ' ether, to 
describe the content of space, and it was considered an essential 
concept in science. But when the scientists tried to understand 
just what ether was, they came up against so many difficulties that 
finally they banished it altogether from scientific vocabulary. In 
the twentieth century, however, we find that the ether concept has 
come back in a new garb and with extended meanings. In place 
of the indefinable reality invoked by nineteenth-century science 
to explain phenomena such as action at a distance, twentieth-cen- 
tury science reduces space into one of the two components of its 
new reality — the continuum — of which time becomes the other com- 
ponent. In this new concept of a space- time continuum we have 
the. nearest approach in modern scientific thought to the infinite, 
indefinable, and immortal Self of Vedanta. The Self or Atman, 
of course, is not space-time continuum, but this scientific concept 
can be taken as the nearest and best symbol of the Atman. In 
fact, the akasa or space concept was used by Vedantic thinkers 
as the best symbol of Brahman or Atman precisely because of its 
unlimited, ever-pure, and indestructible characteristics. 

The human mind defines objects and events of the world of 
experience in terms of space and time. But what exactly are 
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space and time? Modern scientific thought tells us that space and 
time have no absolute reality in themselves; they are relative con- 
cepts. It is only when they are welded together and become space- 
time that they become a useful concept for the purposes of twentieth- 
century science. Says Sir James Jeans ( The New Background oj 
Science , Second Edition, p. 104): 

'Nature knows nothing of space and time separately, being 
concerned only with the four-dimensional continuum in which 
space and time are welded inseparably together into the product 
we may designate as “space-time”. Our human spectacles divide 
tills into space and time, and introduce a spurious differentiation 
between them, just as an astigmatic pair of spectacles divides the 
field of vision of a normal man into horizontal and vertical, and 
introduces a spurious differentiation between these directions. With 
astigmatic spectacles on, we incline our head and see the scene 
in front of us rearrange itself. Yet we know that nothing has 
happened to the objects in the scene. These are objective; our view 
of them through our spectacles is subjective. 5 

To define a thing or event in our experience means, in this 
view, to define it in terms of the space-time continuum, in which 
all objects and entities are melted into events. And an event, in 
the language of science today, is but a configuration of space-time. 
Space and time which were separate reference points in the de- 
finition of real objects and real events, now become the only reality 
as space-time, reducing all beings, objects, and events to its own 
passing configurations. 

Thus it is this concept of space-time that comes closest to our 
idea of that which is eternal, spiritual, and infinite, in and beyond 
all finite entities and events. Space-time itself is described by 
modem science in much the same language that describes the 
Atman in these verses of the Isa Upanisad , It is inside everything, 
It is outside everything. It moves, and It moves not. It is one 
and indivisible, but It appears to be divided by the passing events 
of the world of sense experience. 

Faster than the Mind 

The theme of the Upanisads, clearly stated in these two verses, 
is that the Atman is one and that It is everywhere. It is the 
One behind the many, sustaining the many. It is not that you 
have an Atman and I have an Atman and every individual has 
a separate Atman. This is of course our commonsense view; but 
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association with the moving mind and the senses, through being 
viewed through the ‘human spectacles’, as Jeans expresses it Then 


it cannot stand philosophical scrutiny, say the Upani^ads. And Bud- 
dha also said the same. When closely scrutinized, all the separate 
selves become reduced to mere notions, and, as such, into non- 
selves, revealing the Self as one. It appears as many when viewed 
through the limitations of the body and the senses. Being infinite 
and all-pervasive, It does not move; but It appears to move through 


It is vianaso javiyo, ‘faster than the mind’. ‘It is motionless, and 
yet It is faster than the mind/ 

Some of us, perhaps, would dismiss that statement as contradic- 
tory, and therefore nonsense. To say that a thing is motionless 
and yet is faster than the mind sounds completely illogical. But 
nature is such that, as we proceed to its depths, such illogicalities 
reveal themselves more and more. Logic is, in fact, a very poor 
instrument to help us. jiixderstand ' th^^^ ' Logic can 

put two and two together- — but first we must get two and two! 
First fact, thepjogic; and if fact does not fit into logic, it is ,logic\ 

has to go. Logic is a good servant, and that, too, for a restricted! 
special job' but^it Js a bad master. It deals with and througlf 
laws of thought, laws such as identity, non-contradiction, causality, 
etc. These laws help us to order the world of our sense experience; 
but they break down at the deeper levels of experience. Even at 
the level of the electrons and protons of the physical universe they 
break down. It is no wonder that they become mostly inapplicable 
at the level of mind, and absolutely so at the level of Atman. 

This idea is expressed by this verse in a picturesque way by 
saying that neither the senses nor the mind could catch up with 
the Atman, Itself being faster than both. We are in the presence 
of a profound paradox here, similar to those which atomic physics 
is familiarizing us with today, for example, the description of an 
electron both as a particle and as a wave. The Atman is motion- 
less, ever steady, yet It outstrips all that run. This language re- 
minds us of Alice in Wonderland . Alice and the Queen were 
running hand in hand, and running faster and faster, so fast that 
they seemed to skim through the air. Yet when they stopped, 
breathless, Alice was surprised to find that they were still at the 
place wherefrom they had started. And the Red Queen’s explana- 
tion was: ‘Here, you see, it takes all the running you can do to 
keep in the same place/ , 
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So the Atman is faster than the mind, and yet it is motionless, 
steady. The senses move fast, and yet they cannot reach It. The 
senses, as we now know, move in terms of nerve impulse. In the 
physical universe, light is said" to be the fastest thing that moves. 
The theory of relativity considers the speed, of light 
limit of speed in physical nature . And yet mind or thought is 
faster than light. The senses, too, are known to travel very fast. 
When any part of the body such as the leg comes in contact with 
an external object, an impulse is transmitted from the point of 
contact to the brain. There is a little time-lag of about .01 second 
between the moment of contact and the moment when the informa- 
tion is received by the brain about six feet away. But this is not 
a very fast speed; it is slower than the speed of a jet plane. But 
thought is a force subtler than a nerve impulse, subtler than even 
light, fed faster than both. But the Atman travels faster than 
the senses, faster than light, and faster than even the mind. Like 
the space-time continuum of physical science, of wKicETall motion, 
fast or slow, is but a configuration, the Self of man is the all-per- 
vasive and infinite background of all the energies of the universe. 
As pure being and pure awareness, Jhe Atman is eyen the fore- 
runner of the affirming and negating mind. Says §ankaracarya In 
his illuminating comment on this verse: 

Tasmin manasi hrahmalokadm drutam gacchati sati, prathama- 
prdpta iva dtmacaitanydhhdso grhyate; a to manaso javiya itydha— 

4 When the mind moves fast towards the farthest worlds such as 
the brahmaloka , it finds the Atman, of the nature of pure aware- 
ness, already there; hence the statement that It is faster than the 
mind. 5 

Tat Tv am Asi 

In the Chdndogya Upanisad (VI. 8.7 to VI 16.3) the teacher 
tells the disciple again and again that the whole universe is centred 
in the Self: 

Sa ya eso anima, aitat dtmyamidam sarvam; 

Tat satyam, sa Mind, tat tv am asi , svetaketo — 

‘Everything in the universe has this subtle reality for its Self; 
That is the True, That is the Atman, and That thou art, O 
Svetaketu.’ 
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The fourth and fifth verses of the Isa Upanisad bring us the 
same message. In this Atman is sustained the entire activity of 
the cosmos; the cosmic energy in which is unified all the forces 
of nature, is but an infinitesimal play of the Atman within Itself. 
It is the universal constant in nature, controlling aU its movements 
and processes. Again and again the Katha Upanisad says about 
the Atman (IV. 9) : 

Tad u ndtyeti kascana, etat vai tat — 

‘This is That which nothing can surpass or transcend/ 

Absolute Existence is also Absolute Awareness, Brahman is 
Atman, say the Upanisads. 

Studying man, the Upanisadic sages found that the finite man 
becomes more and more rarefied as we go deeper into him, reveal- 
ing at last a transcendental and infinite reality as his true Self. 
Each one of us presents himself or herself as a finite man to the 
external world, but behind that finite man is an infinite and eternal 
man. Behind man the known, is ‘man the lmknown^ And this 
‘man the unknown 5 is a singular, as the ‘man the known 5 is a plural, 
and man is essentially that singular reality. A mighty rock juts 
out of the ocean surface and we see only the projecting tip, but the 
rock itself is a huge mass reaching down to the very bottom 
of the ocean. So, too, is man — each one of us — a finite 
presentation on the surface, but infinite in the depths. It is this 
discovery that is summed up in the powerful language of the 
Upanisads, Tat tvam asi— 1 'That thou art 5 . The Upanisads tell man 
that he is not finite; that he is not the limited, truncated thing he 
considers himself to be. He seems to lie limited because he is 
viewed, or he vieWs himself, through the limitations of the body and 
the senses. In his essential nature, however, he is pure being, pm'e 
consciousness, and bliss— sat-cit-ananda — and, as such, he is one with 
all. Pure consciousness cannot be divided; it only appears to be 
divided by the manifesting .media of bodies ...and 'minds. But It 
is ever one and unmoving— anejat ekam 9 as this verse puts it. 

Says the great physicist Erwin Sclir6dinger (W/iat Is Life?, 
Epilogue, pp. 90-91) : . ; 

.I v. ‘Consciousness ; is never experience^ plural, only in the, 
singular.', . . Gpnsciousness is 'a singular of which the plural is. war 
':lhown;:'that ;thdf? k ts''oriIy : ’ one thing and 'that, what seems to be a 
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plurality is merely a series of different aspects of this one thing, 
produced by a deception (the Indian Maya).’ 

Entering the Profound 

The next verse of the Ua Upanisad , verse five, amplifies this 
idea: Tt moves, and It moves not It is far, and It is near. It 
is within all this, and It is also outside all this/ The Atman, this 
verse says, may be said to move when it is viewed through the 
aspects of the changeful visible universe; in its own true nature, 
however, it does not move at all. Energy, in modern scientific 
thought, is conceived as existing in two forms— bottled-up energy 
and released energy; observable motion is predicated of the latter. 
Sri Ramakrishna often referred to these two aspects of Reality. 
One aspect is Brahman, the Absolute and the Infinite, the immobile 
and, therefore, the unmanifested. The other aspect is Sakti, Divine 
Energy, the creative power of the Absolute, expressing as vibration 
or movement Sri Ramakrishna used the simile of a serpent. 
Brahman is the serpent coiled up, motionless; Sakti is the same 
serpent in motion, its energy released. Th\is Brahman and Sakti, 
God and the universe, are not two separate realities, different from 
each other, but two aspects of one and the same thing, one reality 
looked at from two different points of view. Thus it is that, attempt- 
ing to explain this fact, the Upani^ad resorts to the most paradoxi- 
cal language: Tt is far, and It Is near, It is within all this, and 
It is also outside all this/ 

And, as we have seen, the use of paradoxical language has 
invaded twentieth-century science as well. Up to the end of the 
nineteenth century, science spoke of realities which were finite, 
and clearly definable in terms of their primary and secondary 
qualities. In the twentieth century, however, science has broken 
through the crust of this finitude, through this determinate, predict- 
able universe, and what is revealed then is so far removed from 
common experience that even the most refined scientific language 
can no longer express it precisely. For example, in trying to des- 
cribe the nature of an electron or of a photon of light, twentieth- 
century scientists find themselves using language which is full of 
contradictions, A photon, the smallest unit of light, behaves some- 
times like a particle and sometimes like a wave. So what is It? 
Is It a particle or is it a wave? Neither term is an adequate de- 
scription, so a new name has to be coined. It isjherefore known 
as a Svavicle’! 
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That is one example of what happens when science delves 
deep into nature and reaches layers of experience where current 
terms and definitions cannot stand at all. The logic of the three 
dimensional world breaks down in the fourth dimension; or as 
Vedanta puts it, the logic of the waking state breaks down 
in the dream state. Science has now touched deeper levels of 
phenomena in the nuclear field, and these phenomena defy descrip- 
tion in logical terms, in the precise mechanistic language of nine- 
teenth-century science. To quote Sir James Jeans ( The New 
Background of Science , pp. 2-6) : 

The old philosophy ceased to work at the end of the nineteenth 
century, and the twentieth-century physicist is hammering out a 
new philosophy for himself. Its essence is that he no longer sees 
nature as something entirely distinct from himself. Sometimes it 
is what he himself creates or selects or abstracts; sometimes it is 
what he destroys. 

h. .We can only see nature blurred by the clouds of dust we 
ourselves make .... Thu S'" the Exstor^^ in the 

twentieth century is one of a progressive emancipation from the 
purely human angle of vision. .. . 

The physicist who can discard his human spectacles, and can 
see clearly in the strange new light which then assails his eyes, 
finds himself living in an unfamiliar world, which even his immedi- 
ate predecessors would probably fail to recognise.’ 

This is exactly what happens when we enquire into the nature 
of man. What is man? Is lie a definable entity? When we define 
any person, we say whether he is a man or a woman, we give his 
age, his weight, his colour, his educational qualifications, his acti- 
vities and functions, his nationality, and so on. We can thus de- 
fine a person by giving as many particulars about him as possible, 
and yet the question will assail us: Is that all? Has he been 
exhausted by any one of these definitions, or by all of them put 
together? Something in our hearts tells us that he has not. There 
is something of him left over. The definable aspect of him has 
alone been touched; the indefinable part remains untouched, the 
mysterious and profound depths of his being. This is infinite in 
dimension. This infinite man, "man the unknown’ as Alexis Carrel 
termswit, become s re vealed fiy a pjSefrating' study of the finite man, 
knan the known’.; 

The Upanisads are the supreme literature that deals with this 
deepest level of experience. Their theme is the infinite in man, 
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the infinite in nature, and the unity between the two* Aham hr ah , - 
masmi — { I am Brahman (the spiritual Absolute, the All) 5 ; sarvam 
k halu idam brahma— AH this universe is verily Brahman 5 . The 
supreme aim of the Upanisads is to help man in his struggle to 
probe this mystery and gain an awareness of his infinite nature. 
Through the p ages of the Unani^ads m anAs, introduced to a wisdom 
which lifts him above the pettiness and trivialities of his life , above 
' thejjmjj^^ o ver the routine of his humdrum existence . 

/Tike a dweller in a darkancT narrow lane of one of our cities 
j transported in a jet plane to the freedom and joy of unobstructed 
movement in the infinite expanse of the sky, so is the finite man 
taken up by the Upanisads from the limitations of his sense-bound 
life to the true freedom and delight of the infinitude of his being. 

It is at this point, as described in the next two verses, verses 
six and seven, that the l-sd Upanisad raises us to the highest pinnacle 
of human wisdom: 

Yastu sarnatni bhutwii dtmanyevdnupasyati; 

Sarvabhiitesu cdtmdnam tato na vijugupsate — 

"The wise man, who realizes all beings as not distinct from his own 
Self, and his own Self as the Self of all beings, does not, by virtue 
of, tha t perc eption, hate anyone . 5 

Yasmin sarvdni bhutani atmaivabhut vijdnatah; 

Tatra ho mohah kxili sokah ehcitvam anupasyatah — 

‘What delusion, what sorrow can there be for that wise man 
who realizes the unity of all existence by perceiving all beings 
as his own Self ? 5 

The Upanisad now confronts the aspirant with the consequences 
of the idea that the infinite Atman is his true nature, the true 
nature of every man and woman. The man who realizes himself 
as the Atman perceives also that he is one with all beings, that 
none is separate from him. Then who can hate whom? He, the 
Knower, the Self, is one with all; the only life-expression of this 
vision is universal love and service free; love is a binding force, 
whgreas hatred proceeds from a sense of separator^ 
f lion, acco^ mod ern j^wg^ , marks 

| the MgKesr^ xnFoFTiuinan excellence. These two verses conveyli 
• message or the highest spirituality, where the highest vision be- 
comes embodied as the highest character. All the great ones of 



India have reacted to these two verses with a whole-hearted res- 
ponse. The saints and sages, intellectuals and devotees, of our 
country accord the highest place to this spiritual attainment. Through 
this realization man realizes his basic oneness with all men, with 
all beings; through this he achieves life fulfilment. 

Tato na vijugupsate — Thereby he ceases to hate any one’. Viju- 
gupsd means hatred; it also means narrow-mindedness and secre- 
tiveness. Narrow-mindedness, secretiveness, and hatred spring 
always from a sense of separateness. The sense of separateness 
gives rise to all kinds of selfish desires: the desire to hide one’s 
thoughts and possessions from others, the desire to exploit or over- 
come somebody else, and so on. But when this sense of separate- 
ness vanishes, such calculations also vanish, leaving in their place 
a feeling of universal friendship and benevolence towards other 
beings, and blessedness and peace within oneself. Hence the seventh 
verse ends with the question: 

Tatra ko mohah kali sokali ekatvam anupasyatah — 

‘What delusion, what sorrow can there be for that seer who realizes 
this unity ? 5 

Correcting the Error of Separateness 

Grief and delusion come to us as a result of identifying our- 
selves with this limited body and mind. Thus identifying ourselves 
with the not-self aspect of our personality, we feel weak, helpless, 
limited, cut off from others; and in that state of weakness we 
make all sorts of mistakes, experience all kinds of tensions and 
griefs, and commit all types of sins. All these proceed directly 
from the delusion of separateness. All morality, all ethics and 
spirituality, tell us that we are one, basi cally on e. Jesus says: 
‘Love thy neighbouF^as thyselfT Ttie~ Upmuisads add: TTorJypu 
are your neighbour.’ It is philosophy that proves to us that the 
sense of separateness is not true; it imparts to us the knowledge 
of oneness; and with this knowledge comes also morality and ethics, 
and we discover our true kinship with every man and woman, 
and with the whole of nature.- ‘Kno wledge leads to unity and 
igno rance to diversity’, says Sri Ramakrishna. So the purpose of 
spiritual knowledge is to destroy this delusion of separateness, 
this ‘original sin’ of ignorance, which cuts us off from the main 
stream of life. A river cut off from its main stream must be- 
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come stagnant; and the man cut off from the main stream of life 
stagnates and degenerates, and falls into error and grief and de- 
lusion* The seventh verse sings the glory of him who has over- 
come error and grief and delusion through his realization of unity: 

Yasmin sarvcvni bhutani dtmaivdbkut vijanatah — 

■The knowing one who has realized all beings as his own Self. 5 

The capacity to realize this sameness comes to the human 
mind by discipline in social awareness as a citizen, and by disci- 
pline in inwardness as a spiritual seeker. This total discipline is 
religion, according to Vedanta: Nirdosam hi samam brahma — 
Tree from all evil and same-in-all is Brahman*, says the Gita (V. 
19), and sings in several of its verses the glory of this same-sighted- 
ness as the finest fruit of the tree of human life and action. The wise 
man, according to the Upanisads, lives constantly in the aware- 
ness of this basic unity of existence, and consequently he cannot 
hate anyone, being free from the delusion of separateness. 

Throughout the Upanisadic literature, and, indeed, in all the 
spiritual literature of India, there is this condemnation of the idea 
of separateness; the sense of man’s spiritual kinship with all crea- 
tion is emphasized over and over again. This basic oneness, this 
non-separateness, is the theme of modern scientific thought as well. 
The greatest discovery of science, in physics as well as in biology, 
Is this sense of oneness between things and forces in nature, and 
between nature and man. Physics discovers inter-connections 
between terrestrial and celestial phenomena. Biology discovers 
linkages between living organisms, and between these and their 
natural environments. One organism is linked with another in a 
life-continuum. Where the surface view sees differences, the 
j deeper scientific view discovers linkages. The theory of evolution, 
starting as a theory in biology, has become today cosmic in scope, 
and presents the grand design of all science. Says Lincoln Barnett 
(The Universe and Dr. Einstein , Mentor Edition, pp. 120-22): 

‘Through the centuries, the varied currents of discovery, theory, 
research, and reason have steadily converged, mingled, and flowed 
onward into ever widening and deepening channels. The first long 
advance was the reduction of the world’s multifarious substances 
into 92 natural elements. Then these elements were reduced to a 
few fundamental particles. Concurrently the various “forces” in 
the world came to be recognized one by one as varying manifesta- 
tions of electromagnetic force, and all the different kinds of radi- 
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ation ' in the universe — light, heat, X-rays, radio waves, gamma 
rays — as nothing more than electromagnetic waves of varying wave 
length and frequency. Ultimately the features of the universe distill- 
ed down to a few basic quantities — space, time, matter, energy, and 
gravitation. But in Special Relativity, Einstein demonstrated the 
equivalence of matter and energy, and in General Relativity he 
showed the indivisibility of the space-time continuum. The Unified 
Field Theory now culminates and climaxes this coalescing process. 
For from its august perspective the entire universe is revealed as 
one elemental field in which each star, each atom, each wandering 
comet and slow- wheeling galaxy and flying electron is seen to be 
but a ripple or tumescence in the underlying space-time unity. And 
so a profound simplicity supplants the surface complexity of nature. 
The distinctions between gravitational force and electromagnetic 
force, matter and energy, electric charge and field, space and time, 
all fade in the light of their revealed relationships and resolve into 
configurations of the four-dimensional continuum which is the uni- 
verse. Thus all man’s perceptions of the world and all his abstract 
intuitions of reality merge finally into one, and the deep underlying 
unity of the universe is laid bare.’ 

In countless ways every department of science today is ex- 
tending the bounds of man’s knowledge of cosmic unity. The 
Upanisads discovered this basic unity through the study of mind, 
and through inward meditation. Modem science started with the 
exploration of the mysteries of external nature; but at the farthest 
end of this exploration, it finds itself face to face with the mystery 
of man and his mind, the deepest mystery of all. It is here that 
we can discern the steady convergence of two of the greatest 
human disciplines — ancient Vedanta and modern science. This 
has been the faith of Vedanta, the faith that unity in variety is 
the plan of nature and that man can approach this unity from the 
outside as well as from the inside. From the point of view of 
twentieth-century physics or biology, man himself emerges as the 
greatest mystery of nature. To quote Barnett again (ibid., pp. 
126 - 27 ): 

In the evolution of scientific thought one fact has become im- 
pressively clear: there is no mystery of the physical world which 
does not point to a mystery beyond itself. All highroads of intellect, 
all byways of theory and conjecture lead ultimately to an abyss 
that human ingenuity can never span. For man is enchained by 
the very condition of his being, his finiteness and involvement in 
nature. The farther he extends his horizons, the more vividly he 
recognizes the fact that, as the physicist Niels Bohr puts it, “we 
are both spectators and actors in the great drama of existence”. 
Man is thus his own greatest mystery. He does not understand 
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the vast veiled universe into which he has been cast for the reason 
that he does not understand himself/ 

The studjr of the sciences of nature leads but to the study of 
the science of man in whom nature, after millions of years of 
blind evolution, has become self-aware and free. The study of 
this focus of awareness in man is beginning to attract serious scien- 
tific attention today. Says Eddington (The Philosophy of Physical 
Science, p « 5) ; 

£ We have discovered that it is actually an aid in the search for 
knowledge to understand the nature of the knowledge which we 
seek* 

Quoting the following passage from Blaise Pascal, In space, 
the universe engulfs me and reduces me to a pin-point; through 
thought, I understand the universe’, Prince Louis de Broglie, an 
authority on quantum theory and wave mechanics, comments thus 
in his article on £ The Poetry of Science’ contributed to the inter- 
national monthly of London, Mirror , (No. 17): 

Tn that sublime pun lies the beauty, the poetry of pure science, 
and its high intellectual worth/ 

Concluding his book Space, Time , and Gravitation, Eddington 
writes about the emergence of the mystery of man from the study 
of the mystery of nature: 

£ The theory of relativity has passed in review the whole sub- 
ject-matter of physics. It has unified the great laws, which by the 
precision of their formulation and the exactness of their application 
have won the proud place in human knowledge which physical 
science holds today. And yet, in regard to the nature of things, 
this knowledge is only an empty shell— a form of symbols. It is 
knowledge of structural form, and not knowledge of content. All 
through the physical world runs that unknown content which must 
surely be the stuff of our consciousness. Here is a hint of aspects 
deep within the world of physics, and yet unattainable by the 
methods of physics. And, moreover, we have found that where 
science has progressed the farthest, the mind has but regained 
from nature that which the mind has put into nature. We have 
found a strange footprint on the shores of ihe unknown. We have 
devised profound theories, one after another, to aceGunL^fc 
origin. At last,; we have succeeded in reconstructing the creature 
• thaLmade lolitis our own/ . . ‘ / 

: Tke Pedantic study of the mystery of man has all the qualities 
of a scientific study, including the most important one of verifi- 
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ability. It is also systematic and thorough, leading the enquirer 
through the various outer shells or sheaths or kosas , of person- 
ality, to the abiding innermost being of man, the Atman, which 
is also the innermost being of the universe, Brahman. Brahma* 
jnana (wisdom) is sarvatmabhava, realization of the Atman as 
the Self of all. This is the supreme source of strength for man: 
Mmand vindate m ryam — ‘man ga ins energy t hrough the know- 
ledge of the Atmai x^Tsays^the Kena Upanisad. The unique quality 
of this strength, of this energy, is that it is entirely constructive 
and beneficent, for it is the strength of love. 

Practical Application 

This is the wisdom of the Upanisads, and these two verses, 
the sixth and seventh of the Isa, express this wisdom most clearly. 
The Bhagavad~Gita, some centuries later, built its science of prac- 
tical spirituality on' this vision of equality. The modern world has 
been experimenting with political, economic, and other forms of 
equality during these three hundred years. Equality still remains 
an unsolved problem in human thought. The 
will jnot militate against, .reason -and the ^ wisdom of history i s the 
spiritual one. I t is through the intensification of man’s spiritual 
awareness, through the Jbiowledge thatjhg,,is the Atman, that 
equalrty” will become a socialfac£ Socio-political measures to 
establish an equaiitarian social environment are worthwhile and 
necessary; but their scope is limited, as history is teaching man 
every day. Under such methods, every increase of human equa- 
lity has meant a corresponding decrease of human freedom. This 
social paradox can be clea r ed, only if alon g with socio-po litical 
meas ures t here is increasing_ed.ucatiqn_qf man .in ; what Vedanta 
calls ' atmajnana, t he knowledge of ..true. Self.,. This was what 

Swam! Vivekananda taught in East and West. Dealing with the 
social bearing of this realization, Swami Vivekananda says (Lecture 


in New York on ‘The Real and the Apparent Man- , Complete 
Works, Vol. II, ' . - ;.r 

‘People are afraid that when they attain to it, when they 
realize that there is but One, the fountains of love will be dried 
up.... People never stop to think that .-those; who 
le ast though t , on their awn individualities ESve^ee ^th.e gr eatest 
y : a man loyes^wEeiThe&i^ that 

lire object 'oFRis love is ; not any low, . little, mortal 
alone a man loves when he finds that the object of Ms love is not 
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a clod of earth, but is the veritable God Himself. The wife will 
love the husband the more when she thinks that the husband is 
God Himself. The husband will love the wife the more when he 
knows that the wife is God Himself. That mother will love the 
children more, who thinks that the children are God Himself. That 
man will love his greatest enemy who knows that that very enemy 
is God Himself, That man -will love a holy man who knows that 
the holy man is God Himself, and that very man will also love 
the unholiest of men because he knows the background of that 
unholiest of men is even He, the Lord. 

‘Such a man becomes a world-mover for whom his little self 
is dead and God stands in its place. The whole universe will become 
transfigured to him. .. .Instead of being a prison house, where we 
every day struggle and fight and compete for a morsel of bread, 
this universe will then be to us a playground. Beautiful will be 
this universe then! Such a man alone has the right to stand up 
and say, “How beautiful is this world!” He alone has the right to 
say that it is allgood. This will be the great good to the world 
resulting from such realization, that instead of this world going on 
with all its friction and clashing, if all mankind today realize only 
a bit of that great truth, the aspect of the whole world will be 
changed, and in place of fighting and quarrelling, there would be a 
reign of peace. 

Tf one-millionth part of the men and women who live in this 
world simply sit down and for a few minutes say, “You are all 
God, O ye men, and O ye animals, and living beings, you are all 
the manifestations of the one living Deity!” the whole world will 
be changed in half an hour. Instead of throwing tremendous bomb- 
shells of hatred into every corner, instead of projecting currents ’ 
of jealousy and of evil thought, in every country people will think 
that it is all He. 5 

In spite of being the home of: Vedanta, India has nursed the 
delusion of human separateness more than any other country, and 
she has paid a heavy price for this in centuries of slavery. Swami 
Vivekananda was deeply pained at this, and he worked energet- 
ically to end this state of affairs. His .scheme of Practical Vedanta 
had this end in view. In his lecture on ‘Vedanta 5 delivered in 1897 
in Lahore, he said (ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 427): 

‘Believe, therefore, in yourselves; and if you want material 
wealth, work it out; it will come to you. If you want to be intel- 
lectual, work it out on the intellectual plane, and intellectual giants 
you shall be. And if you want to attain to freedom, work it out 
on the spiritual plane, and free you shall be, and shall enter into 
Nirvana, eternal Bliss. 
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■But one defect which lay in the Advaita (philosophy of non- 
duality) was its being worked out so long on the spiritual plane 
only, and nowhere else; now the time has come when you have 
to make it practical. It shall no more be a rahasya , a secret, it 
shall no more live with monks in caves and forests, and in the 
Himalayas; it must come down to the daily everyday life of the 
people; it shall be worked out in the palace of the king, in the 
cave of the recluse, it shall be worked out in the cottage of the 
poor, by the beggar in the street, everywhere, anywhere it can be 
worked out. 

'Therefore, do not fear whether you are a woman or a sudra, 
for this religion is so great, says Lord Krsna, that even a little of 
it brings a great amount of good. Therefore, children _ oiL~the 

Ary a s, do no t,^il.idIe. A wake , arise, and st op n ot . . till the goal is 

peacEed, The time has come when this Advaita has to be worked 
out practically. Let us bring it down from heaven unto the earth. 
This is the present dispensation/ 

Underlying the o uter d iffere nce s between man_and_man is the 
unity of his inbor n spiritual nature; and that has to be emphasized 
in the education of the individual. V edanta does not deny t he 
differences^ they are there, but they belo^Jp_tLe^JSur£aee. Dee p 
down’ Ti xmity . ^Whatever wo rk he^niay '" do , whatever his position 
ihnEfefevery one SasAvithin himself an integr al value whiciij^naL*- 
measured inde rms oF tEeTnoney he^earns or the s ocial 
pe rforms . That integral~alue is a spiritual value and proceeds 
fr om the Atma n. part of his nature, it is the 

basis of his true dignity and self-respect. The cobbler and ^ the 
peeper, the t fi^b^33iau and the artisan are doing esse nEaTf uh^ous. 

so dety., as_j:he...p)riffessjm < or the doctor, the lawy er or th e^-ad-- 
mini atrator . These are various social functionf ^wlitclr do not con- 
stitute the true m eas ure of a man; that true m easu re is h is innate 
s piritual nature , hisj rue bei ng, the Atman, ins^ 

infinite dimensi on. The m easure of *a mam as 'a social functionary^ 
is the field for"tHe pl ay“~ of thej orces jaf inequalii^ 
can be held in check and made M rmless only byjrpiritual eduea* 
fion. Such education will impart to every individual7TnglT orTo'w 
in the social view, a sense of his own integral worth and dignity, 
a sense which springs from an awareness of himself as the Atman. 

Without this spiritual education, modern industrial civiliza- 
tion, in spite of the claims made on behalf "oTmoderndemoCTacy 

and man, dif- 
ferences arisingTfoi^Enowledge, talents, wea55^an3^^we^ and 
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this will further serve to increase the sense of jsmallness in million s,. 

of men who alr ead^feeO mall By~the side of t he gig antic machines 

'Seated by theirlsck^^ 

exploitation of man by man will only increase; all sorts of subtle 
exploitations will develop, more insidious than the old economic 
exploitation. The idea l of gener al human happiness and welfare 
will recede further and further, due to~ tKe ^coaKemng^^S^hunian 
nature, in^spite of greater and greater technical efficiency and 
increasing wealth and comfort. Without spiritual education man 
will not get the capacity to enjoy life as a master; he will be its 
slave. In the words of Manu ( Manusmrti , VI. 82): 

Nahyanadhydtmcivit k a&cil kriyaphalam updsnute — 

‘The man bereft of the knowledge of the Self cannot enjoy the 
fruits of his labour.’ 

The more advanced a society in material wealth and social 
welfare, the more unhappy it is; man’s suffering does not decrease 
with the increase of wealth, it merely changes its form, becoming 
more and more subtle, and consequently more and more unbear- 
able. Sixty years ago, Swami Vivekananda warned the western 
world that this would happen, that it must happen, so long as man 
remains ignorant of his spiritual nature. 

There are not wanting thinkers in the West who are aware of 
the dangers of this objectification of human nature, the danger 
of man’s ignoring his subjectivity. One of these thinkers writes 
in the Reader's Digest (‘The Art of Being Nobody’, by Eric Man- 
ners, May 1953): 

‘There is a dangerous threat in the air these days — the threat 
of our being thought for, ruled, regulated, pushed around, made 
into Things. There is only one weapon against that. The weapon 
is the Self— the unique and incalculable reality that is a human 
soul,’ 

‘What is the truth about ourselves?’, asked Eddington in a 
talk on the and proceeded to reply: ‘We may incline to 

various answers: We are a bit of star gone wrong. We are com- 
plicated physical machinery — puppets that strut and talk and laugh 
and die as the hand of time turns the handle beneath. But let us 
remember that there is one elementary inescapable answer: We 
are that which asks the question.’ 
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We are that which asks the question — what a profound ob- 
servation! Expressed in the Vedantic language, it means that we 
are the drk , the seer, and not the drsyam, the seen; the subject, not 
the object; the Self, not the non-Self. 

If we want to avoid the sufferings and sorrows arising from 
nervous diseases and mental tensions, we have to educate our- 
selves to the fact that we are not the body, nor the senses, nor 
the mind, nor the intellect, but that we are the Atman, the eternally 
pure, eternally awakened, and eternally free Self — nitya*suddha- 
buddha-mukta-svabhdva paramdtman , as Vedanta expresses it. This 
knowledge will at once lift us up above the trivialities of sensate 
existence and confer on us universality of vision and sympathy. 
This is the great work that Vedanta has set before itself to per- 
form in the modern age. 

The next verse of the Isa Upanisad, the eighth, gives us another 
majestic and poetic description of the nature of the ultimate 
Reality: 

Sa paryagat sukram akayam avranam asnavirmh suddhama- 
: papaviddham ; : : ; m 

Kavirmantsi paribhuh svayambhuh ydthdtathyato arthan 
vyadadhdt msvafibhydli samdhhyah— 

‘He, the self-existent One, is everywhere — the pure one, without 
a (subtle) body, without blemish, without muscles (a gross body), 
holy and without the taint of sin; the all-seeing, the all-knowing, 
the all-encompassing One is He. He has duly assigned their res- 
pective duties to the eternal Prajdpatis (cosmic powers ). 5 

The nature of the Atman is holy and pure, free from the taint 
of sin. This is India’s eternal gospel of universal human redemp- 
tion; Vedanta does not accept that any particular historical 
event can become the gospel of human redemption acceptable uni- 
versally. A gospel derived from human nature can alone become 
a universally acceptable gospel of redemption. This is what Jesus 
meant when he taught: ‘The kingdom of Heaven is within you . 3 

Here is another beautiful epithet of the Atman: Kavih, the 
poet, the seer. He is the great poet and the world is his poem* 
coming out in rhymes and verses. The word kavi, poet, means 
not only one who composes verses, but one who is far-seeing, 
darsi, as Sahkaracarya puts it, one who has insight and can see 
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and grasp the inner significance of tilings. The great poets of. the 
world share this virtue with the Atman. Poetry brings a message 
from the heart of nature. What to the prosaic and humdrum 
mind may seem ordinary and insignificant, to the poet will be 
charged with meaning and significance. This thought has been 
neatly expressed in an English verse depicting the poetic vision 
of Shakespeare: 

The poem hangs on the berry bush 
When comes the poet’s eye; 

The street begins to masquerade 
When Shakespeare passes by. 

Every act, every experience, every situation is full of poetic 
suggestion to a poet; his sensitive mind sees meaning and signi- 
ficance in them. There is no event or thing in nature which does 
not ensoul the Soul of the universe; the poet catches the divine 
pulsations of nature by momentary elevations to kinship with the 
divine Poet. The ordinary individual, on the contrary, sees only 
prosaic, discrete facts and events. 

This Atman is the source of the orderliness in nature, says the 
verse: Yaihatathyaio arthdn vyadadhdt s&svatibhyah samdbhyali . 
The unalterable laws of the cosmos are an expression of its divine 
ground. The universe is ruled by law; the sun, the stars, the 
nebulae, fire, lightning, rain, everything in nature obeys law. It 
’ is law that keeps all things within their limits, so that they do 
not overstep those limits and cause chaos. 

Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the world, said 
Shelley. As tire poet of poets, God is the greatest law-giver; He 
gives Himself in His law. Says the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (IV. 
4 . 22 ): ’ 

Sa vd esa mahdnaja utma , . . seturvidharana esaiii lokanam 
asarubheddya — 

'This, verily, is that great birthless Self. ..an embankment that 
serves as the boundary to keep the different worlds apart . 5 

In. the Vedas this concept of law was described as rta, and rtei 
means order, rhythm. Within the heart of: nature there is order- 
liness, although on the surface everything may appear disorderly 
or even chaotic. A boy opening up a machine to see its inside 
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will find what appears to him to be a chaotic jumble of wires; but 
to the expert there is order in the arrangement of the wires, and 
he understands the significance and function of each one of them; 
through such knowledge he controls their operation as well. Simi- 
larly, in nature, everything functions according to law; and this 
law reveals the presence of the Divine within. This Divine in 
the heart of nature is not a dualistic concept, a god sitting some- 
where above the clouds and ruling the world from there; it is the 
Atman, the Self of man and the universe, whose subtle presence 
the mind of man traces and unveils through the objects and events 
of the universe and the laws that hold them together. 

The Isa Upanisad commenced with the declaration that the 
universe is spiritual through and through: Isavasyamidam sarvam. 
It then taught man to desire to live the full span of human life 
and to utilize the same to realize this truth and be free; without 
this realization, it warned, life would be lived in darkness and 
sorrow, and rendered meaningless and sterile. Then it expound- 
ed the nature of this divine presence in man and nature and show- 
ed how its realization completely lifts the veil of delusion and 
sorrow from the heart of man, converting it into an abode of peace 
and bliss and universal benevolence. 

The Upanisads called this all-pervading spiritual reality by the 
name of Atman; this reality is beyond speech and thought, being 
the Self of all; but it is also the idam> the ‘this 5 , the universe, 
and as such, the object of all speech and thought. It is thus both 
the ‘within 5 and the ‘without 5 of things, in the language of Teil- 
hard de Chardin, both the transcendent and the immanent reality. 
But the term ‘Atman 5 bears the impress of the search for discover- 
ing the ‘within 5 , the pretty ok tattva, of the universe, through a 
penetrating study of the human personality, which is a microcosm 
in itself. The study of the ‘without 5 of the universe by the Upani- 
$ads had earlier yielded the concept and term Brahman, the One 
behind the many. This concept passed through various stages of 
clarification and enrichment; it meant prayer; it meant a mono- 
theistic god; it meant a logical absolute behind the relative uni- 
verse. Finally, the Upanisads, viewing it from their knowledge of 
the ‘within 5 of things, the Atman, discovered the unity of the 
‘without 5 and the ‘within 5 in a reality which, as Brahman- Atman, 
is both transcendent and immanent, is a given fact of experience, 
and is not a mere concept or logical presupposition. Through the 
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knowledge of the Atman, of the ‘within’ of things, the Upanisads 
converted the concept of Brahman from a monotheistic deity and 
a logical absolute to a spiritual experience — -anubhava avasdmm — 
as expressed by iSahkaracarya in his Brahmasutra Bhasya (I. ii. 2). 

Similarly, through a penetrating study of the phenomenon of 
citj jn&na, or sam^ awareness, knowledge or consciousness, the 
Upanisads also transformed the Atman concept from a word mean- 
ing a j Iv a or soul, an entity possessing consciousness as a quality, 
and involving plurality, through a term meaning the antav&tman, 
the pure and unattached inner Self of man, also involving plurality, 
into one meaning the Paramdtman or Sarvatman, the pure and per- 
fect, eternal and non-dual Self of all and Self of the universe. 
Atman is pure Being and Awareness; Brahman is pure Being and 
Awareness; both are one. Awareness and the object of awareness 
are non-different, as are mind and its presentations. As in physical 
science, the objects and entities and events in the space-time con- 
tinuum become merely its passing configurations, space-time con- 
tinuum alone being real, so also, taking existence as a totality, the 
world of mind and matter, of souls and bodies, becomes revealed 
as a mass of pure Awareness or pure Consciousness, vijndnaghana 
or cidghana , of which all the objects, entities, and events of the 
physical and non-physical worlds become passing configurations. 

These landmarks in spiritual and philosophical thought are reg- 
istered in some of the famous passages of the Upanisads: 

Says the Brlmdamnyaka TJpanisad (II. 4.12): 

Idam mahadbhutam ancmtam cvpdvam vijndnaghana eva — 

‘This great Being is endless and without any limit. It is a mass 
of consciousness only / 

Says the Chdnddgya Upanisad (VIII. 3.4): 

Fiat amrtam abhayam etat brahmeti — 

‘This is Brahman, the Immortal and the Fearless.’ 

The Brha d dr a nyaka Upanisad (III. 4. 1) proclaims the Absolute 
as a gdmn fact of experience, as the innermost Self of man: 

Yat sdksat aparokm: brahma ya atma sarvdntarah tam me 
vydcaksva — 

‘The Brahman which is immediate and direct, which is the inner- 
most Self of all — expound that Brahman to me.’ 
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The Katha Upanisad speaks of the realization of the unity of 
the Self (IV. 15): 

Yathodakam suddhe suddhamasiktam tddrgeva bhavati; 

Evam munervijdnata dtma bhavati gautama — 

‘As pure water poured into pure water becomes pure water only, 
so becomes, O Gautama, the Self of the sage who realizes Brahman/ 

And the Mdndukya Upanisad (verse 2) expounds the spiritual 
unity of the universe in a majestic equation: 

Sarvaih hyetat brahma; a, yam dtma brahma — 

‘All this universe is, verily, Brahman; this Atman is Brahman/ 

If Brahman and Atman are one, if the world is spiritual 
through and through, then certain consequences follow for the life 
and destiny of man. It at once unifies the external and the in- 
ternal, the secular and the spiritual, fields of man’s life; it unifies 
science and religion. The discords and conflicts arising from par- 
tial views of reality become resolved in the light of this total view, 
making possible a comprehensive spirituality in which the believer 
and the non-believer, the theist and the agnostic, the religious 
man and the scientist, the contemplative and the worker, become 
transformed into fellow-seekers of truth; 

How the vision of human life and action becomes transformed 
in the light of this philosophy is expounded by Swami Vivekananda 
in his lecture on ‘The Ideal of a Universal Religion’ ( Complete 
Works, V ol. II, p. 381): 

‘Through high philosophy or low, through the most exalted 
mythology or the grossest, through the most refined ritualism or 
arrant fetishism, every sect, every soul, every nation, every reli- 
gion, consciously or unconsciously, is struggling upward, towards 
God; every vision of truth that man has, is a vision of Him and of 
none else/ 

Expounding the all-inclusiveness of this vision, Swami Viveka- 
nanda further says (ibid,, pp. 385-86): 

/What X want to propagate is a religion that will be equally 
acceptable to all minds; it must be equally philosophic, equally 
emotional, equally mystic, and equally conducive to action. If 
professors from the colleges come, scientific men %nd physicists, 
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they will court reason. Let them have it as much as they want. 
There will be a point beyond which they will think they cannot 
go, without breaking with reason. . . . Similarly, if the mystic comes, 
we must welcome him, be ready to give him the science of mental 
analysis, and practically demonstrate it before him. And, if emo- 
tional people come, we must sit, laugh, and weep with them in the 
name of the Lord; we must “drink the cup of love and become 
mad”. If the energetic worker comes, we must work with him, 
with all the energy that we have. And this combination will be 
the nearest approach to the ideal of a universal religion. . . .To 
become harmoniously balanced in all these four directions is my 
ideal of religion/ 

The next six verses of the Isa Upanisad, which we shall take 
up next, will expound to us the implications of such a philosophy 
for religion, life, and character. Religion in India, as also else- 
where, has experienced a recurring opposition, often irreconcilable, 
between the path of the mystic and that of the man of action, 
between the claims of the beyond and the claims of this world. 
These verses pointedly seek to resolve this opposition in the light 
of the synoptic and total vision of reality achieved in Vedanta. 
But what this Upani$ad does is only to offer hints and suggestions. 
It was left to the Bhagavad-Gitii of a later age to capture the 
energy and chami of this vision in a comprehensive statement of 
practical spirituality. 


FIVE 


Isl UPNISAD-4 

In verses four fo eight of the Ua Upanisad , as we have seen, 
there is the pronounceinent of the Vedantic vision of life. How 
does life appear from the point of view of the highest spiritual 
realization? The Upanisad told us that when a man realizes the 
Atman, the divine Self within, he sees the same Self in every 
being and, because of this realization, he does not hate anyone; 
for there is none separate from him. He achieves equal-minded- 
ness everywhere. As a result of this realization he also becomes 
free from all delusion and all sorrow. Delusion and sorrow, which 
afflict a person who sees things in their separateness, cannot afflict 
him when he realizes the spiritual unity of all existence. 

As I said before, the whole philosophical thought of India has 
this great lesson to teach us — the realization of the One behind the 
many, the One in the many. The vision of the One is philosophy. 
Armed with that knowledge we can handle the many in the most 
consummate manner possible. Sri Ramakrishna tells us: Advaita 
jnan ancale bendhe jd iccha tdi karo— Tie the knowledge of Ad- 
vaita, the knowledge of this Oneness, in the fold of your cloth, and 
do whatever you please . 5 Whatever be the field of our activity, 
whatever be the mode of our life, we shall never miss the goal. 
This knowledge of the true nature of man is sought to be impressed 
upon us by these great Upanisads. What a ringing declaration is 
given in the seventh verse: Yasmin sarvdni bhutdni dtmaivdbhiit 
vijdnatah; tatra ko mohaJi kali sokah ekatvam anupasyatah! 

When we realize this oneness ‘how can there be sorrow and 
delusion ? 5 How can there be hatred which is bom out of a sense 
of separateness? Such tilings cannot be; their roots consisting of 
spiritual blindness have been burnt in the fire of spiritual aware- 
ness. 

True Nobility 

Human society will get a new integration as a fruit of this 
vision. We in India speak of national integration today; but it 
is integration limited to one nation. But the Vedantic concept 
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of integration goes beyond the merely national to embrace the 
whole of humanity in its sweeping vision of kinship and oneness. 
It has thus a global reference. The sentiments of these five verses, 
therefore, are appreciated and honoured by thinkers both in the 
East and in the West. In Vedanta, however, it is a spiritual 
vision; it is not a theory, a concept, or a programme of expediency. 
It is the achievement of universality by individual men and 
women. Man achieves it when he transcends the barriers which 
his little ego, with its instrument of the sense-bound mind, has erect- 
ed around itself. The ego separates, but behind the ego is the 
Atman, the true Self of man, which is also the true Self of all. 

The transcendence of this ego is the whole purpose of religion, 
morality, and the social process. Vedanta teaches that the 
universal is a given fact of experience. Therein is man’s true self- 
hood. But he in his ignorance cuts it up into exclusive particulars 
by erecting narrow domestic walls. He cuts it up into finite loyal- 
ties of caste and creed, race and sect. Remove these ego-built 
limitations and the universal in him shines untarnished, pure, and 
whole. All education, all training, all culture, according to 
Vedanta, are but the methods by which this ever-present universal 
is liberated from the temporary limitations of the finite and the 
particular. The more educated a person and the more cultured, the 
more he sees this oneness of things; this vision finds expression in 
life in increase of love, compassion, and service. The sign of true 
culture is comprehension and compassion. Violence and wicked- 
ness, exploitation and egoism, are indications of un-culture, indi- 
cations of a truncated vision. Vedanta calls these the fruits 
of a smallness of mind, littleness of character. One of the oft- 
quoted Sanskrit verses has this for its theme— the littleness and 
greatness of man: 

A yam nijah pare veil ganand laghucetasdm; 

Uddracaritdndth tu vasudhaiva kutumbdkam • — 

'This is my countryman: that is a foreigner — such a view is enter- 
tained only by small-minded people; but to the noble-minded, the 
whole world becomes Ms familyd 

Where is the limit of man’s being? Can the skin be his limita- 
tion? Can the body be his limitation? Can his sect and creed 
and church and nationality be his limitation? Can these ever 
really limit the dimension of his true nature? Such limitations are 
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experienced only when we are ignorant of our true nature. But 
as we overcome our ignorance, we also overcome our limitations 
and realize ourselves as we truly are — infinite and immortal. This 
infinite being of man is finding limited expressions through the 
body and the senses, through political and social systems, through 
religious sects and creeds. But it can never be exhausted in any 
one of these. It is in them but it also transcends them. The little 
man sheds his littleness and realizes himself as the Atman; he 
realizes himself as the Infinite, as the Eternal. 

This is the teaching of Vedanta on the subject of man. 
Vedanta seeks to liberate this universal value embedded in 
each individual; and today the world is in urgent need of this type 
of education. The whole trend of modern civilization and cul- 
ture is towards this global unity, towards the emergence of the 
universal man, and here is the philosophy that stands sponsor to 
all such effort and struggle. That is why Vedanta holds such 
a great fascination for thinking minds in all parts of the world. 
No sentiment of triviality, of limitation, of finitude, of exclu- 
siveness, of separateness, vitiates its language and thought. It 
speaks in terms of man as such, not as man cut up into creeds and 
sects and political systems. What a beautiful conception of man 
this is! It is beautiful because it is true; and therefore it is also 
good, beneficial. It is, in the Vedantie language,— satyam, sivam, 
and sundamm — true, good, and beautiful. A new vision of man 
and his greatness is vouchsafed here, leading to an effort steadily 
to realize that greatness, that dimension of universality, on the 
part of man everywhere. 

The ‘ Universe Souls' 

Two types of minds are there— one the laghucetas — -the little 
mind, and the other the uddracarita - — the great mind. This praise 
of the uddracarita is not confined merely to our literature; but our 
history has produced a galaxy of great men and women who ex- 
pressed this value of universality in their lives and characters. 
The sages of the Upanisads, and Krsna, Buddha, Sankara, Caitanya, 
Nanak, Kabxr and a host of lesser known luminaries in the past, 
and Rammohan Roy, Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, and Gandhi in 
our own time, were such udaracaritas. They always considered 
themselves as belonging to the world. Thus this noble concept of 
man did not remain merely a concept in India but it assumed flesh 
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and blood again and again in the lives of men and women whom 
the nation adores as its true leaders and exemplars. 

When Jesus Christ tells us ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself, 
we are in the presence of a similar enunciation. It is the greatest 
teaching of ethics and morality. We hear this teaching; it is clear 
in itself; hut the heart of man which receives this teaching is not 
always clear. On hearing this pronouncement, the human heart 
whispers a question to itself: Who is my neighbour? And the 
reply man gets to this question depends on his notion of himself. 
To the self-centred man the neighbour is practically himself; all 
others are as one’s own satellites, to be exploited in one’s own 
interest. That is the answer of the crude human heart to this 
question. Here is man in the raw state; he needs to be educated 
and cultured into that largeness and fullness of attitude where he 
; finds his neighbour in everyone, everywhere, and loves all and 
f serves all. This education is a long process, taking man step by 
step to an expansion of his neighbour awareness from himself to 
his family, thence to the clan, tribe, caste, and nation, to reach 
out eventually to the whole of humanity, nay, to all existence. Break- 
ing down all barriers, the neighbourliness idea marches on to 
embrace the whole world. Behind this external march of the idea, 
and sustaining it at every step, is an internal march of the self 
r] of man from the finite little ego to the infinite universal Atman. 

This unlimited expansion of man’s selfhood, resulting in infinite 
I expansion of his understanding and sympathy, is what results in 
udaracarita . When a man achieves that, he achieves a towering 
j personality. He does not remain a citizen of one nation, he be- 
comes a citizen of the whole world; one of the greatest achieve- 
1 merits of India has been the production of what Romain Holland 
terms ‘Universe Souls’ (Life of Ramakrishna, p. 22, Fourth Im- 
pression). He refers to Ramakrishna and Vivekananda as: 

i. . . two men who have won my regard because with incompar- 
able charm and power they have realised this splendid symphony 
of the Universal SouF (ibid., p, 8). • 

When Swami Vivekananda was in America, several saw in 
him one of themselves. In a letter dated 19 February 1896 one 
of his American disciples wrote half-humor oiisly to a journal in 
] India thus (Life of Swami Vivekananda by His Eastern and 
| Western Disciples, Fourth Edition, p. 393) : 
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‘By the way, India had better at once make clear her title 
to the ownership of the SwamL They are about to write his biog- 
raphy for the national Encyclopaedia of the United States of 
America, thus making of him an American citizen. The time may 
come when even as seven cities disputed with each other for the 
honour of having given birth to Homer, seven countries may claim 
our Master as theirs, and thus rob India of the honour of produc- 
ing one of the noblest of her children/ 

The great ones of India have impressed this value of the uni- 
versal into the Indian cultural experiment; and that explains the 
continued existence and vitality of India. If India had gone in for 
any of the trivial, narrow attitudes, she would have died long ago. 
She has given to man the vision of something pure, glorious, eter- 
nal, and fearless about the nature and destiny of man. Such an 
expression of the glory of man was found in our age in Sri Rama- 
krishna who lived in the Dakshineswar temple, which is hardly 
four miles to the north of Calcutta. There was enacted, a few de- 
cades ago, a mighty drama of the universal, from which proceeded 
the most creative and powerful ideas capable of composing the 
: distractions of man in the modem age. The literature and thought 
of the ‘Universe Souls’ of ancient India which the Upanisads are, 
are, therefore, not of mere academic interest; they carry the bread 
of life to all men. Modern man has to be nourished on this bread 
so that he may grow into that largeness and fullness which is his 
birthright. This is true education, positive, purposive, and peren- 
nial. That India bears some impress of such an education from her 
‘Universe Souls’ of past and present times is proved by the fact that 
no man can aspire to be a leader of the Indian people for long if he 
speaks in terms of narrow loyalties, of selfish chauvinistic ideas. But 
if a leader arises expounding broad ideas and large sympathies, 
people appreciative! y and respectfully listen, and try to follow 
him as best as they can. The nation has been conditioned that 
way by this philosophy. 

Theory to Flow into Practice 

We have thus a great philosophy; we have been conditioned 
by it to some extent these millennia of our history, and we have had 
also the inestimable privilege of guidance by ‘Universe Souls’ again 
and again. But we have to confess that we have failed our philo- 
sophy and our guides in many instances’ Our weaknesses did not 
allow us' to function long in the rarefied atmosphere of this philo- 
sophy. So we paid holy allegiance to it,, and went our own less 
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holy ways to conduct our lives at the easier levels of the little 
self and the trivial ego. This mis~education has gone so far that 
today our society contains the largest number of self-centred men 
and women in all the world. Our homage, to these great philo- 
sophical ideas has been reduced to lip-homage or homage .proceed- 
ing from national vainglory. This disparity between high 
philosophy and low practice or no practice, has been with us for 
quite a long time. Swami Vivekananda marked it and felt deeply 
over it. He has referred to it in one of his beautiful epistles written 
from America to a disciple in India ( Complete Works, Vol. V, 

P. 15): 

‘No religion on earth preaches the dignity of humanity in such 
a lofty strain as Hinduism and no religion on earth treads upon the 
necks of the poor and the low in such a fashion as Hinduism." 

We profess the highest philosophy and we indulge in low be- 
haviour. Why? Swami Vivekananda diagnosed this as lack of 
will power to carry idea info practice. Ideas became short-circuit- 
ed; practice never got sustenance from the lofty idea. So, on one 
sfcle was practice untouched by the blessings of idea, and on the 
other side was idea waiting to express, but unable to express, in 
action and behaviour, and, therefore, becoming sterile. An idea/’ 
which does not find expression in practice tends to become sterile.? 
It then becomes an enemy and not a friend, however lofty it may 
be. 

The next six verses of the Isa Upamisad deal with this subject 
of the harmonizing of idea and practice, of the inner and the outer. 
Where these do not co-operate, life will derive no blessing from 
either of them. But if they reinforce each other, we shall- see the 
finest flowering of philosophy in perfection of character. We have 
need to assimilate the ideas of this philosophy and raise the tone 
of our character. If 1 accept the truth of this philosophy that we 
are all basically non-separate from each other, then the only way 
in which I can express that acceptance is through a life suffused 
with the spirit of love and service. It is this spirit of love and 
service that acts as a thread to unite all men and women: The 
spirit of love pubWng m the* beam will always seek expression in 
§§§§ Iplf °f service. The mother's love for the child does not 
remain merely as a sentiment or as a matter of mere talk, but 
finds continued expression in acts of service to the child. The 
same thing applies to all other spheres of human relationship. A 
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sentiment becomes mere sentimentalism, says psychologist William 
McDougali, if it has no object to express itself on. 

Renunciation and Service 

Swami Vivekananda taught us to express our age-old spiri- 
tual idealism in forms of love and service to man, to God in man. 
Says he ( Complete Works , VoL V, p. 228): 

denunciation and service are the twin ideals of India; in- 
tensify Her in those channels, the reitfmHiake care of itself. 5 

When we can assimilate these twin ideas of renunciation and 
service, tydga and send, we shall achieve the richness and steadi- 
ness of the Vedantic character. Tydga , renunciation, is the 
theme of the very first verse of this Upanisad: tenet tyaktena 
bhunjithd — ‘enjoy life through renunciation 5 . We are asked 
to rise above our little ego, the grasping self, and express 
our true Self, the Self that realizes its oneness with all, 
and gives itself away to all, in sentiments of love and acts of 
service. When we achieve this, even our little acts become potent 
means of transforming the human situation into a pattern of beauty. 
Self-seeking and exploitation are forms of ugliness. Their pres- 
ence in a man bespeaks of a lack of vision and oft H a lack of dis- 
cipline in terms of what is highest and best in him. \ This ugliness 
seems to have invaded our social life in an aggressive form after 
our political liberation. Political independence has tended to 
liberate our lower self and thwart the expression of our higher 
self. There is an increase of self-centredness and lack of self-dis- 
cipline, and a general lack of concern for the other individual. 
These social maladies have resulted in much social u:nliappiness 
and a retreat from the national goal of general welfare and fulfil- 
ment. The nation is living on its inherited spiritual assets which, 
however, are fast dwindling in the absence of continuous replenish- 
ments. The dwindling of our foreign exchange resources is a ser-p 
ious matter for our developing economy today; but far more ser j Af 
ious is this fast dwindling of our moral and spiritual assets.* As 
our economic and trade policies are energetically tackling the first, 
our education should vigorously tackle the second. 


Education as Assimilation of Ideas 

This is the blessing that the Upanisads hold for us. They will 
help us to continually build up our moral and spiritual assets and, 
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through them, even our material assets. They will enrich man’s 
inner life by helping him to build the structure of his higher per- 
sonality above his given personality. The latter is the undisciplined 
ego which is always of a grasping nature, which desires to exploit 
others for its own benefit, and which is the perpetual focus of ten- 
sion and sorrow. This little ego must be transcended, making for the 
manifestation of the true Self. Sri Ramakrishna refers to the first as 
the kaccdj raw, ego, and to the second as the pakka, ripe, ego. The 
kaccd ego must be made to give place to the pakkd ego. That is true 
education and that again is true religion. It is such an education 
that fits man for a truly civilized, truly cultured, existence. Sings 
Wordsworth in The Excursion: 

ff And that unless above himself he can 
)/ .. Erect himself, how poor a thing is man! 

Our society today must bend its energies to get such an edu- 
cation for itself. Man in the Indian context needs to be inspired 
by the Vedantic vision of human excellence and the Vedantic will 
to realize that excellence in character and conduct as taught by 
the Gita (Chapter XVIII, verses 20, 30 and 33). The study of the 
Gita will be a fascinating experience after the study of the Upa~ 
nisads. It is the essence of all the Upani^ads, of all the Vedas, 
Samastavedartha sdrasahgrahabhutam , as iSankaraoarya tells us 
in the introduction to his commentary on the Gita. It is one thing 
1o have a philosophy, even to read it and master it, and quite a 
different thing to live it and express it in forms of life, conduct, 
and behaviour. Whatever may be said of other philosophies, 
Yedanta shines best not in study and discussion, but in life appli- 
cation. It is so because, in the words of Sankara, (Brahma-Sutra 
Commentary: I. iL 2): anubhava avasanatvdt —' It finds its con- 
summation in experience". As Sri Ramakrishna used to put r *dt::;, 
■Some have heard of milk, some have seen it, some have touched 
Jit, and some have drunk it and assimilated it. Among these, the 
} last alone have been benefited by the milk; for they alone were 
! nourished and strengthened by it. Such i&_ Vedanta; its. ideas have 
the power to nourish and strengthen man, but only when taken in 
and assimilated. They are not meant for mere study or argument, 
mental ornamentation, or intellectual exercise. 

This capacity for assimilation of ideas comes to man from self- 
discipline and self-discipline alone. Tapasd brahma- vijipmsasva — * 
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milate lofty values and ideas. We have the historically develops 
ed capacity to grasp and keep ideas. We have developed a love 
for ideas and a tremendous memory to keep' them in our minds. 

( But for lack : of and the huxnanistic urge, they have remain 
in our heads static and sterile; they have, failed to, percolate into , She; 
heart and the nervous system, into the bones and the muscles, to 
| find expressio n jn Hved; experience”.' That is a different type of 
experience; and we need to enter into this type of experience to 
be able to taste the fruit qi . tihe_ Ved^ 

broad sympathies, and intense practicality. Where there is only 
memory and no assimilation, man becomes merely a storehouse of 
ideas, and a storehouse is just a storehouse, and nothing - more. -. 
Swami Vivekananda taught us more than sixty years ago to aim, 
in our education, at the assimilation of ideas, and not to be content 
to be their storehouse. Says he (Lecture on ‘The Future of India 5 , 
Complete Works, Vol. Ill, p. 302) : 

‘Education is not the amount of information that is put into your 
brain and runs riot life. ""We "must" h ave 

cEaracter^makixig, assimilatipn • of ; : ideas. 

If you have assimilated five ideas and made them your life and 
character, you have more education than any man who has got by 
heart a whole library. Yathd kharascandanabharavahi bhdrasya 
vettd na tu canda7iasya— u The ■ ass ....parrying -its load of sandalwood,, 
knows only the weight and not the value of the sandalwood,” If 
education is identical with information, the libraries are the greatest, 
sages in the world, and encyclopaedias' are' the RsisS 

To carry ideas in the head and not to know their value is to 
be am ass carrying sandalwood, says Swami Vivekananda, quoting 
the famous poet Bhartrhari. As the English saying goes: The 
spoon does not know the taste of the soup. Our education today, 

I am afraid, has such a tendency, A student or a citizen in our 
■ country feel s feieig h t of knowledge in hi s h ead but knows 
vety h^ He has studied history but kyg behaviour 

does not express its values or its lessons. History has told him 
that for want of national unity, for want of broad ideas, in the 

absence of social justice, his and 

again. It has suffered Jum iliatidns and o ppres sions from many 
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foreign invasions for a thousand years. Having studied all this, 
he behaves in public and private in ways calculated to jeopardize 
the freedom and national unity won after decades of struggle. 
He did not extract from his study an emotional identification 
with the good and ill fortune of his people so as to make of his 
life, conduct, and character, a guarantee of his nation's unity, 
strength, and progress. 

Man-making and Character-building Education 

The same situation obtains in other fields of study like logic 
,• or law, science or civics, philosophy or religion. To study law and 
behave lawlessly, to study civics and be innocent of the social' sense, 
to study the sciences and be innocent of the scientific outlook and 
\ temper, is a . travesty of education. Such an education does not 
impart dynamism to ideas; it does not result in force of character, 
richness of personality, and efficiency in life and action. These 
/are the product of digested and assimilated ideas, just as physical 
\ efficiency and physical strength are the product of digested and 
assimilated food. Undigested food becomes poison and an enemy 
of the body. Similarly, undigested knowledge also becomes poison 
and an enemy of the mind. Vanity, cleverness, and other similar 
mental traits are the poisonous fruits of undigested knowledge. 
Where there is assimilation of know ledge, there can be no vanity; 
our literature tells us that vidyd dadAti vinayam — 'knowledge gives 
humility'. 'When the corn is ripe’, says Sri Ramakrishna, fit bends 
down; when it is not ripe it stands erect.’ When there is ripe- 
ness of kno wledge in wi sdom , man becomes humble; when that is 
j not achieved, vanity and pride reign. Education must help us to 
gather knowledge arid" to digest and assimilate it; even a fraction 
of this digestion gives us immed i a te'itrehgth . The whole nation 
will feel the pulsations of a new strength and pure resolve if even 
a little of this assimilative process finds a place in its education. 
This was the dream and passion of Swami Vivekananda who taught 
nation-building through man-making. 

When we become rw n m tins sense, we shall feel the galvanic 
touch of Ihd ideas of ww phdusophy. They wbi Mow inpviiig men, 
and_also the world around men . The opening words of this Upa- 
nisad that God is in everything, or the words of Krsna in the Gita 
that He, the Lord, resides in the heart of all beings, will no more 
remain sacred words and pious sentiments, but will enter Unto 
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our blood-stream and our and make us lovers and 

Servants of the God in man, irrespective of caste or creed, race or 
sex, 

Swam! Vivekananda awakened India to an awareness of this 
great national destiny. He preached this vision of human unity 
through God everywhere, in East and West alike. He felt that 
the dark night of human separation with its., in justices, sorrows, 
arid sufferings was past and that his country was on the threshold 
of a great era when Vedantic ideas will be rea^^ and . 

society, both within the country as well as without. 

India needs the vision .of her.'. Vedanta' to'- earisdize the energies 
of her awakening, to constructive channels of human service every- 
where. The teachings of the ITpanisads need to be assimilated by 
her children so that they may become strong to render this service 
to themselves and to the world. Vivekananda felt that the great 
ideas of Vedanta which had till now been in the possession of 
a minority, realized and re-authenticated by a gifted few in every 
age, should now become the property of every one in every country, 
as it so adequately answers to the int ellectuah^and s piritua l d e- 
fhands of this scientific age. He held that this was India's ..gift, 
as physic^ gift*t>f the West, to the modern world. 

So far as India is concerned, Vedanta as expounded by Viveka- 
nanda is the philosophy that stands sponsor to the highest aspira- 
tions of the Indian mind today, both in its spiritual and secular 
aspects; for modern science, technology, and social thought are 
hut practical Vedanta according to him. Vedanta does not see 
any irreconcilable opposition between the sacred and the secular, 
between faifli and reason. The assimilation of the spirit of Ved- 
anta and modern science- — Vivekananda placed this at the core of 
his scheme of Indian education. It is thus that we can ensure 
man's total welfare, worldly as well as spiritual, social as well as 
trans-social. 

The Synthesis of All Experience 

We shall now take up verses 9 to 14 of the Isa Upanisad, verses 
which, through hints and suggestions, seek to resolve thfe opposition 
between work and worship, between action and mystical contem- 
plation. The language of these verses is obscure. Great com- 
mentators of the past have given us explanations of these verses 
according to their own lights. But in spite of their high standing 
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in the spiritual and philosophical world of India, not one of these 
commentaries does adequate justice to the thought of these verses. 
The commentators themselves, it must be said, were conscious of 
this fact. They had the additional disadvantage of having had to 
view these verses against the background of their own special theo- 
logical standpoints and contemporary doctrinal controversies. But 
today we are in an advantageous position to study these verses 
from an independent standpoint in the context of the general theme 
and temper of the Upanisads. Universality is, as we have seen, 
the characteristic temper of this literature, and human fulfilment 
its running theme. The loftiness of its thought proceeds from -its 
synthesis of all experience and spans earth and heaven, man and 
God, time and eternity. Its conception of religion is infinite, tak- 
ing in every aspect of human life. It did not itself work out all 
the implications of its vision; the Gita, as we have noted earlier, 
did this a few centuries later; but its all-embracing vision stood 
sponsor to every subsequent development and formulation of 
thought and action in the sphere of human fulfilment. 

It is from the standpoint of this broad vision that these six 
verses have to be studied. Such a study in its fullness is the Git § 
which, as I said earlier, has the Isa Upanisad for its inspiration. 
The clarification of these six obscure verses will, therefore, become 
easier if we take the approach of the Gita as our guide. The first 
three of the six verses read thus: 

Andham tawidh pravisanti ye*vidydm upasate; 

Tato bhuya iv a te tamo ya u vidydyam ratdh — 

'They enter into blinding darkness who worship avidyd; into 
still greater darkness, as it were, do they enter who delight in 
vidyd.’ 

Anyadevdhurvidyaya anyadahuravidyaya; 

Iti hisruma dkirdmm ye nastad vicacaksire — 

'One result, they say, is obtained by vidyd, and another result, 
they say, is obtained by avidyd; thus have we heard from the 
wise ones who explained it to us. J 

Vidydrh c uvidydm ca yastad vedobhayam saha; 

Avidyaya mrtyum tirivd vidyayd amrtamasnute — 

'He who knows both vidyd and avidyd together, overcomes 
death through avidyd and experiences immortality by means of 
vidydj 
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The words avidya and vidyd mean, literally, ignorance and 
knowledge respectively. Literally taken, the verses are confusing. 
When a man worships avidya or ignorance, says the verse, he enters 
into blinding darkness. This is understandable. But how can he 
get into greater darkness if he worships vidyd , knowledge? The 
two words, therefore, cannot be taken in their literal sense. They 
have to be taken in a special technical sense. Because the next 
verse says that one result is obtained through vidyd and quite 
a different one by avidya; and the third one concludes by saying 
that by resorting to vidyd and avidya together, one achieves im- 
mortality through vidyd after overcoming death by means of avidya . 

Not only the words vidyd and avidya, but also the words 
mrtyu (death) and amrtam (immortality) are used in a special 
technical sense. In several Upanisads the world of change, both in 
its unmanifested and manifested states, is designated mrtyu, death. 
Says the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad (I. ii . 1) : 

Naiveha kincandgra dsit, 

mrtyunaivedamdvrtamdsit asandyayd; 

Asandyd hi mrtyuh— 

‘There was nothing whatsoever here in the beginning. It was 
covered only by Death which is Hunger (Hiranyagarhha or Becom- 
ing in its initial stage); for Hunger, verily, is death.^ 

As opposed to this, the changeless reality behind and beyond 
the world of change is designated amrta . Says the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad again (II. in, 1): 

Dve vdva brahmano rupe, vvurtam caivdmurtam ca, mart- 
yam cdmrtam ca, sthitam ca yacca, sacca tyacca — 

‘Brahman (Reality), indeed has two aspects— with form and 
the formless, mortal and immortal, limited and unlimited, defined 
and undefined. J 

The Self and the Not-Self 

The universe of our experience, according to Vedanta, consists 
of the two categories of the not-Self and the Seif. Yusmadasmdt- 
pratyayagocara, in the words of Sankara (Introduction to Brahma - 
Sutra Commentary), yidyd or knowledge refers to,, the knowl- 
edge of the Self, the ch ang eljgs reality,, the amrtan i, while avidya 
or ignorance refers to ^the knowledge of the^not-Self, the changeful 
universe, the martyam . The Self and the not-Self are not two,; 
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but one. Atmawedam scvrvam — 11 The Self alone is all this 5 , says 
the Chdndogya Upcmisad (VII xxv. 2). 

Man is aware, since his birth, of only one of these categories, 
namely, the world of the not-Self. He plunges into this world, 
and handles it and gets handled by it, till death takes him away. 
He handles it in himself, in his daily life, in his education, in his 
science, and in his social pursuits. He builds up structures of 
knowledge, scientific and philosophical, to explain to himself its 
nature and mystery. This knowledge, under the best of circum- 
stances, enables him to steer his Bfe-bark in the ocean of existence 
with a measure of success, and leaves him, under the worst of cir- 
cumstances, a wreck in its turbulent waters. In either case, whe- 
ther in success or in failure, he remains baffled by its mystery and 
ignorant of .its true nature. This is what is referred to in the 
first line of verse nine: 

Andham tamdh pravisanti ye’vidymn updsate — 

‘He enters into blinding darkness who worships avidyaf 

The knowledge of the not-Self which man had laboriously built 
up turns out in the end to be only a form of learned ignorance. 
It is only 'knowledge of structural form and not knowledge of con- 
tent 5 as expressed in the quotation from Eddington given in my 
last lecture. It is only knowledge of passing shadows. Says Sir 
James Jeans (The New Background of Science , p. 68): 

'Physical science set out to study a world of matter and radia- 
tion and finds that it cannot describe or picture the nature of either, 
even to itself. Photons, electrons, and protons have become as 
meaningless to the physicist as x, y, z are to a child on its first 
day of learning algebra. The most we hope for at the moment is 
to discover ways of manipulating x, y, z without knowing what 
they are, with the result that the advance .of ^knowledge is at pre- 
sent. reduced to' what Einstein has' described as extracting one in- 
com pre hensible from anothef incomprehensible. 5 

If this is the condition of advanced scientific knowledge, how 
much more true it must be with regard to ordinary human knowl- 
edge! 

Tli ere are those who let go this world of change, of death, of 
the not-Self, if search of the_ Changeless, of the Beyond, of the 
world of the Self. This is also a legitlmafin Held of search; and 
because of^its being the are mT^of ^awa reriesS, it is lenned vidya, 
knowledge, ms opposed to the arena of matter oi r non-awareness, 



which is therefore termed avidyd, ignorance/ But this vidyd is 
also inadequate, apparently more inadequate, says the second line: 

Tato bhuya iva te tamo y a u vidydydm ratdh — 

‘Into greater darkness, as it were, do they enter who delight in 
vidyd/ 

The word iva , meaning ‘as it were*, implies that it is not an 
unqualified condemnation of the pursuit of the beyond; neither is 
the pursuit of avidyd condemned for condemnation’s sake by the 
first line; for the pursuit of the Self is the noblest ; ^ the 

pursuit of. the not-Self, of the world of change, is also a noble one; 
the tenth verse affirms this by stating that each leads to a distinct 
result; each has its reward; but that each by itself is incomplete 
and inadequate. The Upanisad knows that a richer harvest of 
spirituality can be gathered, a broader and richer character and 
personality can be achieved, by cultivating both the fields of ex- 
perience, the fields of the Self and the not-Self, which, according 
to the vision qf the Upanisads, are |m one: Sarvdm 

khalu idam brahma — ‘All this is verily Brahman* (Chdndogya 
Upanisad , III. xiv. 1)* And so the eleventh verse says: 

‘He who knows both vidyd and avidyd together, overcomes 
death through avidyd and experiences immortality by means of 
vidyd / 

The study of the hot-Self or the world of change is science; 
this study gives man knowledge of the laws that govern the world 
of change, and the capacity to control and manipulate it in the 
interest of his development, in jhe interest of a richer and fuller 
life for himself. But if this is done in isolation, if this is attempted 
without reference to his inner world, the world of the Self, the 
result will be not life and more life, but death and more death. 
Hence the exhortation to combine it with the knowledge of the 
Self, the changeless, deathless reality in man. It is this knowledge 
of the Self that imparts meaning and significance to man’s knowl- 
edge of the not-Self. Says igankaraearya: 

Tadatmand vinirmuktah jagat asatsampadyate — ■ 

‘‘The world of change becomes divested of reality when isolated 
from the (changeless) Atman. J 

Sri Kamakrishna compared the world of the not-Self to the 
zero. The zero has no value in itself; we may add zero after zero 
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to make a figure, but it will have no value. But put the figure 
1 behind them; suddenly they become significant; with every 
additional zero, the figure grows in significance. Similarly, said 
Sri Ramakrishna, our activities and processes in the world are but 
a string of zeros by themselves. They are but Tull of sound and 
fury* in the words of Shakespeare; and they end in smoke. But 
when viewed against the background of the -Atman, they become 
significant; they then cease to be fugitive entities and processes; 
they become real and meaningful. The world thus is ‘unreal in 
itself; it is a projection of our ignorance, but it is real as the 
Atman, Says the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad (I. vi. 1): 

Trayarh vd idem , ndma rupam karma — 

‘This (universe) indeed consists of three things: name, form, and 
action.’ 

After stating this as the nature of the world of our everyday 
experience, the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad further states that this 
world of name, form, and action is truth, it is not illusory, but 
that the Atman is the Truth of truth (II. i. 20): 

Tasyopanisad , satyasya satyamiti; prana vai satyam , tesdm esa 
satyam — 

Tts mystical name is “the Truth of truth”. Prana (the cosmic 
energy) is truth; and It is the Truth of that.’ 

Being and Becoming 

The Upanisad expounded its vision of the unity of experience, 
with its message of perfection and life-fulfilment, in its ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh verses. This was from the approach of the Self and 
the not-Self, The same vision and message is now conveyed, in the 
next three verses, from another approach — that of Brahman and 
the Jagat (world of change), of Being and Becoming. Being and 
Becoming are one; Becoming apart from Being is zero. Being 
apart from Becoming tends to become remote and nullified. 
And so the Isa Upanisad again exhorts us in its twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth verses to conduct our life in the light of the ever- 
present unity of both. Says verse twelve: 

Andham tamah pravisanti ye’sambhutimupdsate; 

Tato bhuya iva te tamo ya u sambhutydm ratdh — 

Into deep darkness do they enter who worship the asambhuti 
(the world of Becoming as detached from Being). Into stiE 
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greater darkness, as it were, do they enter who delight in sambhuti 
(pure Being or Brahman)/ 

The worship of the self-sufficient world is the way of material- 
ism.- This is the product of a shallow philosophy. It has its own 
relevance; but if followed too consistently and too long, it will 
lead only to darkness and sorrow. 

The pursuit of pure Being, similarly, is fraught with dangerous 
consequences. The ‘via negativ'd > or the path of nivrtti, as Vedanta 
terms it, and the path of inaction which it involves, will land all 
but the sturdiest of seekers on the shores not of Being, but of 
non-Being, not of life fulfilment, but of life negation. Man has to 
reckon with the pull of Becoming; it does not cease to exist and 
act by being simply ignored. 

Each of these paths yields a definite result; but it is limited 
and uncertain, being based on limited and inadequate views of 
reality. Says the thirteenth verse: 

Anyadevdhuh sambhavat anyaddhurasamhhavdt; 

Iti susruma dhirmam ye nastat vicacaksire— 

‘One result is obtained by the path of Sambliava (pure Being), 
and quite a different one by that of the Asaihbhava (Becoming). 
Thus have we heard from the wise ones who taught it to us/ 

And so the fourteenth verse concludes: 

Sambhutim ca vindsam ca yastat vedobhayam saha; 

Vincis ena mrtyum tirtvd sambhutyd amrtamasnute — 

‘He who knows sambhuti (Brahman) and vindsa (the perish- 
able world of Becoming) both together, overcomes death through 
vindsa , and achieves immortality through sambhuti / 

The word vindsa means destruction, here it means the destruc- 
tible, that which is subject to destruction — the world of Becoming, 
of name, form, and action. The entity denoted by the word vindsa , 
occurring in this verse, refers to the same entity denoted by the 
word asambhuti, occurring in verse twelve. This common re- 
ference gives the clue to the meaning of the otherwise obscure word 
asambhuti; its obscurity has baffled all commentators. It usually 
conveys the meaning of non-manifestation; sambhuti is manifest- 
tion; a-sambhuti is non-manifestation. But in view of asambhuti 
being equated with vindsa ? sambhuti must mean that which is 



a-vinasa, won-destruction, hence pure Being or Brahman. One* of 
the old commentators, Uvatacarya, has explained samhhiiti in this 
sense; Ee takes it to mean 'Brahman. Says Yajnavalkya, addressing 
his wife Maitreyi ( Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, IV.v.14): 

Avindsi vd are’yamfitma anucc hittidh arma — 

‘This Atman, my dear, is verily a-virvasl (indestructible) and 
immutable by nature.' 

Says also the Gita (II. 17): 

Avindsi tu tadviddhi yena sarvam idam tat am; 

Vindsamavyayasydsya na kaseit kartumarhati — 

‘That by which all this (universe) is pervaded, know for certain 
that That is a-vinasi, indestructible. None has the power to des- 
troy this Immutable. 7 

Every one of our old commentators has been compelled to give 
arbitrary meanings to certain of the key-words in the above six 
verses to make them intelligible. Yet, as I said earlier, they do 
not seem to have done adequate justice to the thought of these 
verses when viewed in the light of the general theme of this 
great Upanisad, or of the Upanisads in general. In the ex- 
position which I have ventured to give, the liberties taken 
with the words are far less. And it fully fits in with the famous 
proclamation in the opening verse of this Upanisad, a proclama- 
tion which provided the fundamental theme of all Upanisadic 
thought, namely, the divinity of man and nature, and the inherent 
spirituality of life. 

Worldliness and Qther-Worldliness 

These verses seek to resolve the opposition between our outer 
life and our inner life, between the demand for action and the 
call of contemplation.. The end aimed at imperfection. The human 
^nd has the te nden c y to oscilla te between extreme’s. The worldly 
man, after drinking the world to its dregs, experiences ennui; he 
then curses the world and becomes other-worldly. It is not philo- 
sophy that is found || o guide g such cases, but the indiscfplined 
impulses and moods of man. He could as well have used his life in 


tEe world to pursue truth and life excellence: but he then l^ad.xin:sed 
9ife^woHdline§s^and the Jnney life; and now he proceeds to curse 
worldliness. In such a context, God and the world will be always 
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at loggerheads. Says Swami Vivekananda in his lecture oh the 
theme of the Isd Upanisad, delivered in London in 1896 ( £ God in 
Everything’, .Compete Worlci7*V6I. n ? Ninth E3ifi6hrp7‘150): 

If a man plunges headlong into foolish the, world 

without knowing the truth, he has missed his footing, he cannot 2 
reach the goal And if a man curses the worlds "goeslntd *a forest, 
mortifies his flesh, and kills himself little by little, by starvation, 
makes his heart a barren waste, kills out all feeling, and becomes 
harsh, stern, and dried up, that man also has missed the way. These 
are the two extremes, the two mistakes at either end. Both have 
lost the way, both have missed the goal/ 

And referring to the corrective applied by this Upanisadj, he 
continues (ibid,): 

‘So work, says Vedanta, putting God. in everything, and 
knowing 'Him to be in everything. Work incessantly, holding life 
as' something deified, as God Himself . . . . God is in everything, 
where else shall we go to find Him? He is already in every work, 
in every thought, in every feeling. Thus knowing, we must work, 

this is the only way, there is no other We have seen how false 

desires are the cause of all the misery .and evil we suffer, but when 
they are thus deified, purified, through God, they bring no evil, 
they bring no misery. Those who have not learnt this secret will 
have to live in a demoniacal world until they discover it. Many 
do not know what an infinite mine of bliss is in them, around them, 
everywhere; they have not yet discovered it. What is a demonia- 
cal world? Vedanta says, Ignorance/ 

Samyagjnana or The Philosophy of Total Vision 

Vidyd and avidya , the Self and the not-Self, as well as sam- 
bhuti and asambhuti , Brahman and the world, are basically one, 
not two. Avidya affirms the world as a self-sufficient reality. 
Vidyd affirms God as the Other, as a far away reality. When true 
knowledge arises, says this Upanisad, this opposition is overcome. 

Tills true knowledge involves comprehension of the total Rea- 
lity, of the truth of both Being and Becoming. Philosophic knowl- 
edge or vision cannot be complete if it ignores or neglects any 
aspect of knowledge or experience. Philosophy is the synthesis of 
all knowledge and experience, according to the Upanisads and ac- 
cording also to modern thought. Bmhmavidya, philosophy, is sav~ 
vavidy&pratistkd , the bisis^and support of all knowledge, says the 
Muydaha Upanisad (I. i. 1). All knowledge, according to that 
Upanisad, can be divided into two distinct categories — the apard, 
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the lower, and the para, the higher. It. : boldly relegates all 
Sciences, arts,, theologies, and even the holy scriptures of religions, 
including the Vedas, to the aparn category. And that is para , it 
says, yayd MdgJ^aram adhigamy ate — 'by which the imperishable 
Reality ■:"^reali2ed; , ;v : ' (Mandaka Upanisad, Li. 5). The vision of 
the Totality therefore must include the vision of the para and apard 
aspects of Reality. If brahmavidya, philosophy, is the pratistha, 
support, of sarvavidyd, totality of knowledge, it must be a synthesis 
of both the apard and the pard forms of knowledge. 

This is endorsed by the Gita in its statement that jndna, philo- 
sophy, is the synthesis of the knowledge of the not-Self and the 
Self (XIII. 2): 

K$etraksetrajnayor jmnam yat tat jdanawi matam mama . 

'Philosophy is the interpretation of knowledge through the 
synthesis of all the sciences’, says Durant Drake. 

'Philosophy is the survey of all the sciences with the special 
object of their harmony and of their completion. It brings to this 
task not only the evidence of the separate sciences but also its own 
special appeal to concrete experience 5 , says A.N. Whitehead, 

'The object, oi, philosophy is to take over the results of the 
various sciences, to add to them the results of the various religious 
and ethical experiences of mankind, and then to reflect upon the 
whole*, says C.D, Broad. 

'Philosophy is the comprehensive sum total of all true knowl- 
edge. The sciences do not exist outside and by the side of it; they 
are parts of it/, says Paulsen. 

'Philosophy takes all knowledge for its province 5 , says Bacon. 

The synthesis of the knowledge of the not-Self, avidyd 9 which 
is positive science, with that of the Self, vidy& 9 which is the science 
of yehgiQn^,will give us true philosophy, which is knowledge flow- 
ering. into vision and maturing into wisdom. 

This is pv^namana, fullness of knowledge, according to Ved- 
anta. It is vijfmna , comprehensive knowledge, as termed by Sri 
Rarnakrishna. The Gita (IX. 1) speaks of this as vijnd ng-* 

-set hitara— c j ndna coupled with vijndna\ and proclaims this as the 
summit "of spiritual achievement (Vl!7l9); 
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Bahundm janmandm ante jhanavan m$m prapadyate; 

Vdsudevah sarvam iti $a mahatma sudurlahhah — 

‘At the end of many births, the wise man attains Me with the 
realization that all this (universe) is Va$udeva (the indwelling 
Self); such ajpreat-souled one is rare to come across/ 

The Nitya and the Lila 

The Atman or Brahman is the changeless Reality; It is termed 
Nitya , the Eternal, in Vedanta* The relative world ydh&B . view- 
ed in the light of this Nitya is termed Lila , God’s cosmic play. 
And we then get the equation: the Nitya and the Lila are one. It 
is also expressed in another way: Brahman and iSakti, Being and 
Its power of Becoming, are one. Some of the most profound utter- 
ances of Sri Ramakrishna have this for their theme (The Gospel 
of Sri Ramakrishna, New York Edition, 1942, p. 257): 

‘A man should reach the Nitya, the Absolute, by Mlowing thq 
trail of the Lila, the Relative. It is like reaching the roof by the ( 
stairS. After realizing the Absolute, he should climb down to the 
Relative and live on that plane in the company of devotees, charg- 
ing Ms ^ : nund-wiffi..t£e- love of God. This is my final and most ma- 
ture opinion? 

(ibid., pp. 477-78): 

Tf you accept the Nitya, you must also accept the Lila* It is 
the process of negation and affirmation. You realize the Nitya by 
negating the Lila . Then you affirm the Lila, seeing in it the mani- 
festation of the Nitya . One attains this state after realizing Rea- 
lity in both aspects: Personal and Impersonal. The P ersonal is the 
embodiment of Cit. Consciousness; and the Impersonal is the In- 
divisible Saecidananda, Existence-Knowledge-Bliss. 

Brahman alone has become everything. Therefore to the 
vijnani this world is a “mansion of mirth.” But to the jhani it is 
a framework of illusion/ 

This is the profound vision that is expressed in the opening 
Peace chant of this Upanisad which we studied in the second 
discourse: ' 

‘That is the Full; This is the Full. From the Full has come 
: the Full. The Full remains the Full, even after the Full has come 

out of the Full/ 
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Perfection Here and Now 

The vision of the^ unity of the One and the many has tremendous 
consequences for the life and thought and work of man. It alone 
ensures man's all-sided growth, makes for the development 
of his head and heart side by side, and assures the attainment of 
perfection here and note. It unifies the paths of Juana, knowl- 
edge, Karma, work, and Bhakti , love, and makes for a perfect 
character. The Gita proclaims this message as its central theme; 
it finds a unique expression in verse eighteen of its fourth chapter: 

Karmanyakarma yah pasyet akarmani ca karma yah ; 

Sa huddhiman manusyesn sa yuktah krtsnakarmakrt — 

‘He who sees inaction in action, and action in inaction, he is 
wise among men, he is a yogi , and a doer of all action/ 

The story of Sri Ramakrishna’s imparting of this total vision 
of God to his beloved young disciple Naren, as Vivekananda was 
known in his pre-monastic life, is a fascinating episode* The Master 
had been educating his disciple in this total vision ever since they 
first met four years before. Naren had already realized the philo- 
sophical significance of Sakti or the personal aspect of God, as in- 
separable from Brahman, the impersonal Absolute. The episode 
registering this growth in Nareifis comprehension had taken place 
two years earlier, and the Master had been highly pleased then. 

The Master was suffering from the fatal disease of throat can- 
cer; hardly a few months of earthly life remained for him. The 
intense^suffering on the plane of the body was matched by an un- 
paralleled intensity of di vine moods and unceasing spiritual minis- 
trations to disciples and devotees. Young Naren was consumed 
witK the longing for the vision of God. Quoting a letter from 
Swami of Vivekananda, dated 7 De- 

cember 1927, Rema in Holland wri tes about this memorable episode 
thus ( Life of Ramaknshna, Fourth Impression, p. 268): 

‘One day, Swami Sivananda told me, he was present in the 
garden of Cossipore, near Calcutta, when Naren really attained this 
state. % ‘Seeing him unconscious, his body as cold as that of a corpse, 
we ran in great agitation to the Master and told him what had 
happened. The Master showed no anxiety; he merely smiled and 
said: ‘Very well! 5 and then relapsed into silence. Naren returned 
to outward consciousness and came to the Master. The Master 
said to him: ‘Well, now do you understand? This (the highest 
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realization) will henceforth remain under lock and key. You have 
the Mother’s work to do. When it is finished, She will undo the 
lock.’ Naren replied: 'Master, I was happy in samadhi. In my in- 
finite joy, I had forgotten the world. I beseech you to let me re- 
main in that state!’ Tor shame!’ cried the Master. 'How can you 
ask such things? I thought you were a vast receptacle of life, and 
here you wish to stay absorbed in personal joy like an ordinary 
man! . . .This realization will become so natural to you, by the grace 
of the Mother, that in your normal state you will realize the one 
Divinity in all beings; you will do great things in the world; you 
will bring spiritual consciousness to men, and assuage the misery 
of the humble and the poor’,” 

After the passing away of his Master, Vivekananda proclaimed 
the message of this total vision, with its practical implications, in 
both East and West. He developed out of it a dyna mic.’ and broa d 
spirituality comprehensive of every facet of life and activity. In 
her 'Introduction’ to The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda , 

• S^ter : Nivedita, the English disQiple of Yivekalianda, brings out. m 
a ^fower ful utterances jgractical i mplica tions of her Master’s 
philosophy. After referring to his all-inclusive Advaitic vision, 
she^eontmues: 

; 'It is lids which^adds its croyg ^ .to our- Masters 

life, for here r ribt>o3y 

West, but„.;aSo_pf past and future. If th^many^gnd . the O nq- he . ' 
indeed the jsame Reality, fhehlOs not all modes ol worship alone, 
but equally all modes of work, all modes of struggle, all modes of 
creation, which are paths of realization. No distinction, hence- 
forth, between sacred and secular. To labour is to pray. To con- 
quer is to renounce. Life is itself religion. To have and to hold 
is as stem a trust as to quit and to avoid.’ 

This brief paragraph can well stand as a fine exposition of the 
meaning and implications of these, she, verses of the Isa Upanisad , 
nay of the Isa Upanisad as a whole. 
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When discussing verses nine to fourteen of the Isa Upanisad 
which expound a philosophy of pur total Vision, leading 
to the unity of mysticism and action, I pointed out that, keeping in 
view the W eltanschauung or world-view of this Upaniisad, the 
Bhagavad-Gita had later developed a complete philosophy of life 
and action in which the demands of outward action were reconciled 
with those of inward contemplation. The Upanisad told us that 
to concentrate our attention only on the external world, and 
endeavour to find our way in this world of the not-Self, and neglect 
the inner world of the Atman in the process, was to ‘enter into 
blinding darkness’; but that, on the other hand, to neglect this 
world which we see and touch and handle, and become involved 
only in a mystical world within, was to ‘enter into still greater 
darkness, as it were’. What is needed, says the Upanisad, is to 
understand that Reality is one, untouched by limitations such as 
of outer and inner, of the not-Self and the Self, of the many and 
the One, and to conduct our life in the light of this all-embracing 
knowledge. 

This knowledge will help us to overcome death by intelligent 
handling of this world of death, death that acts upon us continually 
in the form of time, and achieve immortality through the knowl- 
edge of ourselves as the eternal and ever-present Atman, 

Strength Through Education 

With the strength arising from tins total vision, we achieve 
total life-efficiency — efficiency in external life and action as well as 
efficiency in internal thought and contemplation. When a man 
delights in his inner life, in the world ‘beyond’, says the Upanisad, 
neglecting the environment of the outer world in which his life is 
cast, he will ‘enter into still greater darkness, as it were’. 

The history of India in recent centuries well illustrates the 
truth of this statement. We became other-worldly in our attitudes, 
the whole country was seized with several types of what Viveka- 
nanda termed ‘weakening mysticisms’, and totally neglected the 
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virtues and graces of life in society. Totally overlooked was the 
need to educate the nation in political vision and social efficiency. 
There was an over-emphasis on negative virtues and on individual 
salvation. The food meant only for vigorous natures became 
poison for the multitudes. In course of time, the entire body-politic 
became weakened and eventually succumbed to foreign invasions. 
And for a few centuries the whole country lay prostrate in political 
subjection and cultural stagnation. 

Summing up the lessons of India's political history, Will Durant 
writes in the section on India in Our Oriental Heritage ( The Story 
of Civilization, Part I. p. 463): 

4 Weakened by division, it succumbed to invaders; impoverished 
by invaders, it lost all power of resistance, and took refuge in super- 
natural consolations; it argued that both mastery and slavery were 
superficial delusions, and concluded that freedom of the body or 
the nation was hardly worth defending in so brief a life. The 
bitter lesson that may be drawn from this tragedy is that eternal 
vigilance is the p rice- o f • c j ^i3b^o n. > 

This is clear vindication of the truth of the Upani^adic remark 
that if avidya, worldliness, leads to deep darkness, vidya, other- 
worldliness, may lead to still deeper darkness. The world does 
not cease to exist merely by shutting our eyes to it. Negation of 
worldliness is quite different from negation of the world. The latter 
is the way of exclusively mystical other-worldly religions; and it 
leads to weakness and death. The former is the way of true philo- 
sophy; and it leads to life and more life and to total fulfilment 
in the end. This is the message conveyed by this Upanisad and 
by the Gvta. 

Renunciation is the key-note in the mystical other-worldly 
religions as well as in the religion of the Ud Upanisad and the Gita . 
In the former, it is negative and weakening for all but the purest 
and stoutest hearts, while in the latter, it is an educational process, 
positive and strengthening, leading to the manifestation of the 
divine within, and to the broadening and deepening of character. 

Analyzing this weakening of India's body-politic through long 
neglect of what the Upanisad terms the avidya aspect of Reality, 
Swami Yivekananda writes (Letters, Complete Works, Vol. V, 
P* 48): 

‘The present Hindu society is organized only for spiritual men. 
and hopelessly crushes out everybody else. Why? Where should 
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they go who want to enjoy the world a little with its frivolities? 
Just as our religion, takes in all, so should our society. This is to 
be worked out by first understanding the true principles of our 
religion, and then applying them to society. This is the slow but 
sure work to be done.’ 

In the course of a conversation on the same theme with Sister 
Nivedita, Vivekananda remarked (Nivedita: The Master As I Saw 
Him, p. 203) : 

'Hitherto the great fault of our Indian religion has lain in its 
knowing only two words — renunciation and mukti (spiritual eman- 
cipation). Only mukti here! Nothing for the householder! 

'But these are the very people whom* I want to help. For 
are not all souls of the same quality? Is not the goal of all the 
same? 

'And so strength must come to the nation through education.’ 

In a previous lecture I had quoted the following stirring words 
of Sister Nivedita in her 'Introduction’ to The Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda which, bears reproduction in this context: 

'If the many and the One be indeed the same Reality, then 
it is not all modes of worship alone, but equally all modes of work, 
all inodes of struggle, all modes of creation, which are paths of 
realization. No distinction, henceforth, between sacred and 
secular. To labour is to pray. To conquer is to renounce. Life 
is itself religion. To have and to hold is as stem a trust as to 
quit and to avoid.’ 

Work Is Worship 

This is the corollary of the philosophy of total vision. Work is 
'worship. Inner and outer, the Self and the not-Self, are distinc- 
tions helpful in the analysis and study of experience, provided 
they are understood as provisional. In the final estimate they have 
to be transcended, 'Reality is undivided in things apparently 
divided’, says the Q&a (XIII. 16) ; 

Avibhaktam cc i bhutesu vib'haktamiva ca sthitam. 

The MahdnarcLyana Upanisad says (XIII. 5): 

Antah bahisca tat saw am vyd’pya namyanah sthitah — 
^Narayana (the indwelling Divine), exists pervading all things, 
externally as well as internally. 5 

We have already seen the proclamation of the Ud Upctnisad, 
in its very opening verse, that the divine Reality envelopes every- 
thing in this changing universe: 
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lidvdsyam idam sarvam yatkinca jagatyam jagat. 

Based on this total vision, this Upanisad gives its due place to 
cnridya or apara vidyd 9 as well as to vidyd or para vidyd. The spiri- 
tual education of man must take him from the apara to the para and 
back again to the apard which now would appear to him not as 
enveloped in blinding darkness but as suffused with divine light* 
It is then that work becomes truly worship. The discipline of the 
apard fits man for the pursuit of the pavd . Without it, that pursuit 
may as well become a gamble. This warning is uttered by the 
Gitd as well (III. 4). 

Na karmandm andrambhdt naiskarmyaih purusosnute ; 

Na ca sannyasanadeva siddhim samadhigacchati— 

'Man does not achieve the state of actionlessness by merely abstain- 
ing from action; nor by mere renouncing of actions does he attain 
spiritual perfection/ 

Work in the . world is a school of spiritual education for man. 
If work is performed merely for worldly gain, it piles up ..only 
bondages for him. On the other hand, the pursuit of vidyd, the • 
pursuit of the knowledge of the Self, becomes the pursuit of the 
ego and therefore of denser darkness, when it is jiot backed hy 
purity and strength of character arising from disciglined action in, 
the world of avidyd. A view similar to inis of the Upanisad is also 
expressed by Swami Vivekananda in a moving passage in his lec- 
ture on 'Vedanta in Its Application to Indian Life’ ( Complete 
Works , VoL III, Eighth Edition, p. 247): 

'Bring all light into the world: light, bring light! Let light 
come unto every one; the task will not be finished till every one 
has reached the Lord. Bring light to the poor, and bring more 
light to the rich, for they require it more than the poor; bring 
light to the ignorant, and more light to the educated, for the vanities 
of the education of our time are tremendous! Thus bring light 
to all and leave the rest unto the Lord.’ 

Vivekanandayspeaks . of the need to bring more light to the 
educated because education today makes for vanity and the fatten- 
ing ‘of . the ego^and not for illumination of the heart. If the unedu- 
cated are in need of light, the educated are in more need of it. 
This is in tune with the language and sentiment of the Isa Upanisad . 
If we lose our way in the world of action^ Jt Js a matter of pity. 
But. if, in the name oF Contemplation^ we become self-centred and 
callous, it is a matter of greater pit y, as it Jnvolyes...the‘ loss of 
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both the not-Self and the Self; we fall to achieve character as well 
as vision. The Gita teaches th at tr ue spirituality confers on man 
all-round efficiency— efficiency in the field of action, and efficiency 
in the fields of thought and contemplation. This total efficiency 
is the product of a total Vision of Reality , This teaching the Gita 
derived from the ITpam§ads and developed into the science and 
art of a comprehensive spirituality — brahmavidyantargata yoga- 
sdstra. ■ ' 

Dharma and Amrta 

When man’s life and action in the world are lit up by even a 
hazy awareness of the ever-present light of the Atman, the one 
Self in all, he achieves social ethics, resulting in character effici- 
ency in the individual and general welfare in society. This is the 
achievement of true manliness By man, the highest measure of his 
social personality. This is the concept of man in ancient Greek and 
modern western thought. But the world in which he is involved 
and of which he is a part is a world or change, of death. Something 
in him craves for the vision of the Eternal, of the Deathless, the 
intimations of which he has occasionally received even in his strug- 
gles in the world of change and death. This craving and its satis- 
faction is the true meaning of religion; it is ma n^reachin g out to ’ 
the Eternal and the Holy, and ■ the. 
ness, immortality. 

This is the concept of man, of the height of h uman excellence, 
in ^alj^inystical jaiths .which expound some message of salvation. 
Such salvation is other-worldly and to be experienced only after 
death. The Upanisads and the Gita term the former achievement 
dharma and the latter^ amrta; they are the products respectively 
pra vrtt i, action, or rath er, out-going action , and of nivrtti , in- 
action, ooaihfiLjm action The first gives abhyudaya? 

4Q£l§Iw^lfare, through the e fficie nt control and manipulation of .the 
Pfe^slcalj politico-ec onomic , and social environment of the indi- 
while the second ..emuzosi..nlb >> \:uasa. spiritual freedom, 
through an equally efficient control and m anipulat ion of the world 
of jhe inner Jife. 

These two are represented in the moc|ei^m,worl^by_the positi- 
visile or secular , and by the transcenden tal, or religious^ attitudes, 
b pll?Qk s, and pr ogrammes respectivel y" These two have been in 
a relation of perpetual conflict with each other in almost every field 
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of huma n endeavour, exposing thua jheir individual inadequacy 
arising from a partial vie^pf ^geaJlty. The Ua Upamsad refers to 
this inade^acy InT their outlooks, methods, and results in verses 
nine to fourteen, as we have already seen. He goes into deep dark- 
ness who worships avidyd ? Eeality_ as coifceived by secul ar and 
positivistic AoughhTiito still^greater darkness, as it were, does he 
enter who delights in^jdy^ Reality as other-worldly and transcen- 
dental, as conceived in religious thougHt. Each has its distinct re- 
ward which, By itself, does not lead to total life-fulfi lme nt, said the 
Upanisac^niTpf ocSeded, in verses eleven and fourteen, to expound 
its own message of complete life-fulfilment flowing^ from" the total 
vision^ of Reality enunciated in its 'Peace’ invocatioii and 
opening verse. — - 

Vedanta, as the philosophy and religion of the Upanisads 
is known, /enshrines this total vision and upholds J;his comprehen- 
slye^spirituality. In virtue, of this, it has received the name of 
Sandtana Dharma, Eternal Religion, or Per ennial P hiloso phy a s 
A ldous H uxley has translated it. The Sandtana Dharma in its ^ 
wholeness is a synthesis of what the Isa Upanisa d calls vid yd and 
avjdyd. That this is its unique feature is clearly expressed By 
^ahkaracarya in the very opening paragraph of his beautiful com- 
mentary on the CPH&l 

Dvividho hi vedokto dharmah, pravrttilaksano nivrttilak- 
sanasca jagatah sthitikdranam , prdninmh sdksad abhyudayanihsre- 
yasahetuh — 

twofold, verily, is the dharma as taught by Jlie^Vedas, one^. 
characterized by pravrtti, > action (or, rather, out-going action) , and 
the' ~ '’other: characterized by nivrtti, inactipn (or, rather, inward- 
directed action^, both together constituting the stab iB^jhg facto r of 
the wqrld ? and the true cause of the abhyudaya (worldly welfare) 
and ni ty sreyasg- (spiritual freedom) of all beings.’ 

This comprehensi veness is the special quality of the m e ssage 

which ^Jhe^woHH gets from^what Sawtana Dharma calls its purna 
avatar as, full incarnations of God, among whom Krsna stands as 
the foremost. Says the Srimad Bhdgavatam (I iii. 28): 

; Ete odrhsakalah pvmsaJfi 

krsnastu bhagavdn svayam — 

'Other incarnations were but parts of the Lord, but He, Krsija, 
was the Lord Himself. 9 
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His message is both dharmya and amrta, capable of ensur- 
ing collective social welfare and the realization by the individual 
of Tils immortal divine nature, as defined by Himself in the Gita, 
(XII.' 20) /' 

f 

This is also the description that Swarni Vivekananda gives of 
the scope of the mission of his Master, Sri Ramakrishna: 

Atmano moksarthark jagaddhitaya ca — 

Tor the spiritual freedom of oneself and the general welfare of 
the world/ 

Krsna refers to his teaching as jndna, philosophy in the true 
sense of the term, where all knowledge is unified in wisdom. And 
this wisdom is realizable not in a post-mortem existence but in 
life itself, by understanding and' accepting life as an educational 
process for the m a n ifes tation ~bf the Diving within (Gita: IX. 2): 

Rdjavidyd rdjaguhyam pavitram idam uttamcim; 

Pratyaksdvagamam dharmyam susukham kartum avyayaw,— 

‘The king of sciences (being the science of sciences) , the king 
among all mysteries (being the mystery that clears up all other 
mysteries), the most purifying among disciplines (which is the 
unique quality of wisdom), capable of direct ^demonstration in ex- 
perience, leading to^general social welfare, easy of achievement 
(being a converging educational process), and imperisEable in its 
results/ . ; ; . / / 

The Synthesis of Character and Vision 

The philosophy of total vision thus synthesizes action and 
contemplation, the secular and t he sacred, reason (and faith, the 
human and the divine. The Gita sings the glory of this sweeping 
vision aud its bles sing for man in its last verse (XVIII, 78): 

Yatra yogesvarah krsno yatra partho dhanurdharah; 

Tatra srmnj ayobhutirdhrund mtirmatirmama — 

‘Where there is Krsna, the master of yoga , and where there 
is Arjuna, the wielder of the bow, there, in my view, shall fortune, 
victory, and general prosperity be* as also unwavering justice and 
moral awareness/ 

Krsna, the master of yoga , represents the height of spiritual 
vision, the master of the vidyti of the Ud UpanLsad. Arjuna, the 
wielder of the bow, represents the man of action and endeavour, 
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the master of the avidya of the Isa Upanisad , the intensely practi- 
cal man. When these two spiritual forces combine in a character 
■or in a society, when lofty,,, vision com bines w ith intense practica- 
lity — vidy&m cavidydm ca yastad vedobhayam saha $ as the lid 
Upanisad puts it — there, in that character, in that society, says 
the Gita, there shall be the full manifestation of iri, fortune, 
vijaya, victory, bhuti, general welfare, and dhruva nlti, unwavering 
justice and morality. 

&i% wealth, is the product of intelligent labour; it comes from 
the efficient yoking of knowledge to productive enterprise; and 
it does n ot come b y any other means, magical or mysticaX P ure 
science is knowledge, lucifem; wEehlFHows into the applied field 
of invention" and discovery and develops technological efficiency, 
it becomes wealth and power, fructifera . This js the only source 
of material wealthy for man, 'and of his freedom from jwant and 
fear In’" the external world. “ But freedom from want and tear in 
the externaf SelcTof li fe d oes not constitute the totality of his wel- 
fare. Disintegration, or want of integration^^ life will 

turn hisr external successes into defeats/ Hence to “make his sn, 
wealth, flowTnto true vijaya, victoiy, he must' t a ke the h elp of 
the scie nce and technique of religion in order. to obtain kno'wh 
edge and mastery" oFTn^^ thus only can be 

achieve fotaT victory over want and fear. This is the true welfare 
of man , pararhsreyah. Anc! a society of such men and women will 
be a society where justice and moral elevation, dhrxmi niti 3 will 
reign supreme and steady. That is the testament of the Gita . 


Man needs the combination, in his character, of yoga , or the 
r; : ' transcendent fire of Arj,unau,: 

In the Mahdbhdrata war, Krsna did not do any fighting; he was 
only the unarmed charioteer of Arjuna, Arjuna was the fighter, 
the man of action, in the battle-field. But that action of Arjuna 
had the strength of Krsna’s vision behind it. That made it not 
the blind, seif -cancelling, inefficient action of the ego. but the steady 
purposeful, and efficient action of the illumined mind, of the buddhi. 
Action becomes a s nare a nd a defeat for man when It does no t 
draw nourishme nt from hi s true Self, which is the Self of all. 
Action {Hummed by the knowledge of the Self becomes itself illu- 
l ruination, and ceases to be mere ^action. Work becomes worship. 
Ajl true action finds its consummation in illumination, says the 
Gita (IV; 33) . Tills combination^ is what the 
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Gita teaches, through which man achieves a double efficiency, 
namely, practical efficiency by "which he becomes a productive unit 
of society and enhances its life and welfare, and spiritual, inward, 
efficiency by which he achieves the awareness of his immortal 
divine nature: c Avidyayd mrtyum Mrtva vidyaya amriam asnute t 
as the eleventh verse of the UoL Upanisad told us. 

This is the message which our country, nay, the whole world, 
needs very urgently today. These beautiful verses of the Isa Upa- 
nimd, though written ages ago, breathe the spirit of the universal 
and. human, and bring to us the message of a comprehensive spiri- 
tuality capable of energizing and illumining; every aspect of hu- 
man life, every field of human endeavour. They summon us to a 
converging life-endeavour to develop an all-sided character, broad 
as the skies and deep as the ocean. One-sidedness in character 
and interests has been the bane of our country; it has, in fact, 
been Jhe bane of . ..the whole world. One developed his emotions, 
another developed his intellect, and a third his practical bent. E^ch 
left a vast segment of the field of his life uncultivated, allowed 
i t to l ig fallow, and thus reaped only a marginal character-harvest 
The Upanisads and the Gita hold ou t to man t oday the spiritual 
message and its technical kn ow-how for an int ensive and extensive 
cultivation of his life, by which he may achieve the total enrich- 
ment of his character and personality. * 

Sri Ramakrishna did not like one-sidedness in people. He ap- 
preciated very much the all-sidedness of his young disciple, Naren- 
dra (Swami Vivekananda) and held him up as an example before 
bis other disciples. This is the meaning of true education in which 
science and religi on c orn ffemenFeach other. ~It is ‘the ^manifesta- 
tion of the perfection already in man’, as Swami Vivekananda 
defined it. It is to this perfection that spiritual teachers invite us. 
i ‘Be ye. therefore , perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect’, says Jesus Christ (Matthew v. 48). 

Prayer for Divine Revelation 

The concluding four verses of the Isa Upanisad , verses fifteen 
to eighteen, to which we now turn, give u s a gtopse info the 

who is ^nearin-g.^he, 

end of h is . .life. He has lived a life of goodness; he has striven 
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body, to quit his ^ycho-physical organism which had served him 
"as a good ins tr umen t fo r the realization ;o f .tru t£> It has now be- 
come w orn out an d jaded , and unfit for life's purposes, whether 
for the pursuit o f pleasure or for the pursuit of truth and w isdom. 
He is expecting its dissolution jmy moment. 

What is the frame of mind of such a seeker? What is the 
nature and scope of the thoughts that fin his mind at that critical 
time? ' How d<^ seeker^ who has striven earnestly and 

advance d in the spir itual path, but who has not yet realized, the 
highest truth o f the fullness of being as expounded in the previous! 
verses, face death? We get an answer to these questions from 
these four verses. 

He thinks within himself: I have not achieved perfection, the 
fullness of being; I have not achieved the realization of the Atman, 
my true Self, which is the Self of all, and the state of jwanmuktij 
liberation in life, which such realization involves. But I have led 
a good life, a moral life; and I have meditated earnestly on the 
mystery of truth and existence; I have tried to achieve awareness 
of my spiritual nature and its kinship with the World-Spirit, and 
through it, with all that exists. 

He now addresses, in verses fifteen and sixteen, that World- 
Spirit symbolized externally by the sun: 

Hirarimayena patrena satyasydpihitam mukham; 

Tat tvam pusan apavrnu satyadh at may a drstaye — 

‘By the lid of the golden orb 
is the face of Truth hidden* 

Please remove it, O Thou, Nourisher of the world, 
so that I may see Thee— 

I who am devoted to Truth.’ 

Pugannekarse yamasuryaprajapatya 
vyuha rasmln samuha; 

Tejo yat te rupam kalydnatamam tat te pasydmi; 
yo’mvasau purusah so’hamasmi — ■ 

*0 Nourisher, O lonely Courser 
of the heavens, O Regulator, 

O Sun, thou offspring of Prajapati, 
remove Thy rays, gather up Thy effulgence, 
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So that I may see that which is 
Thy most auspicious effulgence. 

The Person that is in Thee, That am 1/ 

The ancient Vedic thinkers of India recognized the sun as the 
mother of all energy in the solar system. He is pusan, the nourisher, 
and yama, the controllir and regulator, of aJL the events , and 
processes of the solar system— physical, organic, and even mental. 
This is echoed in the conclusions of modern science on the subject. 
Says Thomas R. Henry in his article on ‘The Smitsonian Institu- 
tion 1 (The National Geographic Magazine , September 1948): 

‘The sun is the great mother. ATI life on earth might be con- _ 
sidered as transient materializa tion of the exhaustless floods of 

ra<han^.^.whioE sl£-'pours This enables 

green plants to synthesize sugars and starches from water in the 
soir and from fo^Bfondioxi^ , thus making 

■ possible . all ojher : forms :of life ...on e artihJKSLproducing the essential 
food^. We eal sunshined n sug ar, foreadL and meat, bum sunshine 
of milli ons c oF ye ars "ago m cqa) an3Toil, wear sunsEne in. wool 
and cotton. Suhihmi"^ ^makes the windand tHe rain, the summers 
and winters of years and of ages. Inextricably interwoven are 
the threads of life and light/ ' ~ ■ 

Reality and Its Symbol 

The Vedic thinkers concluded from this that if there is a 
God in the universe, it is the. sun. What god or gods imagined by 
the mind of man can compare in glory and ma^ with this all- 
ai l-co ntrolling a nd visible entity in the sky, the 
som;ce t of all light and life :in this world? So they invoked the 
visible, The scientific mind of to- 
day, whichjjn ds no place in its sch eme of thin gs Jor any of the 
g Q ds of th e so-c alle d monotheistic religion s, will consider this con- 
elusion of the V edic ^think ers highly sensibl e and practical. But 
to these Vedic thinkers, who for. truth 

and„an untirmg spirit of free inqu iry, and who never sought lor 
ajnere cosy belief on which finally to rest their tired "minds and 
hearts, this was but a first step. 

Further steps steadily iolloyjed. -which revealed subtler and 
• subtler depths of the; gross surface rea lity of man and nature, tfie 
re^fiwpf the InyisibLe hehjnd^tlie visible. They developed more 
and niorejmr^iml ^s about m a^whidi resulted ^ in the formula- 
fl° n °f their ideas of God in more and more spiritual terms. There 
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was an evolution of man and there was a correspo ndi ng evolution 
of God; or, more correctly speaking, the ^evolution in their con- 
ceptions of man resulted in a corresponding evolution in their con- 
ceptions of God. They saw man as a spiritual principle of which 
the body and mind are but temporary limitations; and from this 
angle of vision, their God, the sun, also appeared to them as an 
all-pervading spiritual principle of which the visible sun in the 
sky was but a temporary limitation; it was but a symbol. As in* 
the case of the phy sical man an d the physical sun, they discovered 
an intimate Idnship also between the spiritual principle in man 
and the spiritu al prin ciple 'in Jhe , 

They then took the next great step when they recognized the 
spi ritual principle in the su n to be but an aspect of the supreme 
spiritual principle in the cosmos. This is the famous Vedic concept 
of Brahman, the spiritual Absolute, which is the origin, sustenance, 
and dissolution of the whole universe. Says the Taittiriya Brah- 
mana (III, xii. 9:7): 

Yena suryastapati tejasa iddhah — 

'That (Brahman) kindled by whose energy the sun shines. 5 

Of this supreme spiritual principle, which is beyond . man’s _ 
speech, and thought and which yet is the illuminer of all his speech 
and thought, they still treated the sun as the best symbol; but 
only as a symbol. This is the vision that finds embodiment in. the 
greatest Vedic prayer, the Gayatri: 

Om, bhu, bhuvah, suvahl 

Tat saviturvarenyam 

bhargo devasya dMmahi; 

Dhiyo yo nah pracodayat — 

c Om , this world, the higher world, and the highest world! 

That Sun, the adorable One, 

On the glory of that luminous One we mediate; 

May He endow us with pure intelligence! 5 

This is the spiritual background of the sentiments of :Jhg$e 

two verses of^the . Isct Ujianisad. The devotee had been engaged 

in life-long^ worship of the sun as the sy mbo l of the cosmic Person, 
He h as n ot been able to realize the_ thing^ymbolized and discard 
th e Sym bol; he has not yet been able to wor ship his,. God 'in spirit 
and in truth 5 . He Easlxowjcome to thbe nd of hi s days in his phy- 
sical Body; only a few moments more are left. He now"~concen- 
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trates his mind, lifts it up in prayer above the pains and aches 
of the dying body, and implores, in verse fifteen, the object of his 
life-long adoration to reV^al His true form to him: 

Himnmayena patrena satyasydpihitam mukham — 

‘The face of . truth is hidden by a golden lid (the golden orb of the 
sun)/ says he, and adds: 

Tat tvam ptisan apdvrnu satyadharmdya drstaye — 

‘That attractive orb of Thine, O Sun, please remove, .^o that I may 
see Thy true form, I who am devoted to Truth/ 

I am not satisfied with appearances, I am not interested in 
Thy golden oib. I know that there is a truth hidden behind that 
golden orb; there is the true sun, the cosmic spiritual Person, 
behind the visible sun, and I want to see Him and realize my kin- 
ship with Him, says the devotee. The expression ‘golden orb 5 re- 
presents the attractive n physical aspects of things. I have been 
seeing the perishable beauty of the external aspects of things, 
including that of the_sun, all my life; I now want to see the im- 
perishable beauty that lies in the depth of things. The external 
beauty of the sun is but a symbol of the spiritual beauty of its 
true form. Deign to reveal Thy true form to jne, Thy cosmic 
spiritual form. I am a satyadharmd — ‘Truth and its quest is my 
dharma , my religion, my passion/ 

Addressing the sun, he says again in verse 16: 

Pusan , ‘Nourished ; ekarse, ‘Thou lonely Courser of the sky’; 
the sun courses through the heavens alone, without a companion. 
Yarna, ‘the regulator of all 5 ; it is the sun that regulates and cont- 
rols all the activities and processes within the solar system; the 
most^microcosmic.. and the most macrocosmic processes within the 
solar system arp. governed By the sun; surya , ‘O Sun 5 ; prajdpatya , 
'the son of Prajapati, the ‘Father of all 5 ; vyuha rasrrnn , ‘remove Thy 
rays 5 ; samuha , ‘gather up 5 (Thy effulgence). Tejo yat te rupam 
kalydnatamam tat te pasydmi — ‘so that I may see the most auspici- 
^ pus ^effulgences truly Thy form 5 . I want to see that, and 

not this physical ^appearance. u£ y ours . The physical sun I have 
seen all my life. I want^ now jo see what is the spiritual reality 
b^bm d the physical su n. ~~ 7 

In our daily life we see the physical realities of men and things 
around us; we hardly develop the capacity to go beyond the phys- 
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^al to the spiritual. In the world we constantly jos tle against 
each other physica lly, but rahely enter into each other, even ment- 
ally. The mor e civilized a society the m ore is this phy sicaLlostltog 
arid the less the capac ity to enter in to each - other ,. 'to, dig our . 
affectio^ other T The famous Norwegian arctic explorer 

Fridtjof Nansen . refexxed to modern cities in our civilization as 
places, ‘where men incessantly rub a^inst ea^nt her until they 
become r ound smooth ciph ers*. Philosophy tells us that man is 
not exhausted in his visi ble physical form and dimension, that he 
has an interior depth to him, invisible and yet mo re real ^an ; the^ .'. 
former. If our physical existence fails t o lead to an awareness 
of this interior depth in ourselves and in everything else in n ature, 
then that existence is infructuous. 

The seeker, therefore, seeks to probe into the truth b ehi nd the 
sun and behind himself. He feels that the effulgence of the fam- 
iliar sun is nothing^ compared to the effulgence of the spiritual 
reality, tha t If the external effulgence 

is kal y&na, auspicious, the inner effulgence is kalydnatama, ‘most 
abspioiousV We are naturally cha rmed by ffie. body of a taerson, 
its youth and beauty; tSe visible and the tangible rivet our attention 
and interest. But when our vision becomes penetrating, a new 
dimension of the person’s beaut y revea ls itself, more attractive 
and" elevating than the physical aspects. But few have the time 
or the capacity to penetrate the body and ;g o ; Iiito ifairigSL 

This seeker wants to go into the soul of things, the cosmic Reality 
of which the sun is but a symbol, and which is the origin ? sus- 
tenance, and final resting place of the t whole universe. He prays 

from the bottom of his heart that the deity .may graciously reveal 

to him his true and most auspicious foxm—kalydnataviam rupam . 

King a aham na tn tvdm bhrtyavad ydce — ‘Moreover, I do not 
beg of yo u l ike a se rvant’, comments llahkara on this passage: for 
the devotee, recognizing his spiritual kinship with the deity, ex- 
claims in a state of exaltation: Yo’savasmi purusah so’hamasm i — 
‘The person who^is in the sun, j am..He. ? The, spirit ual reality dn , 
the sun is algo the spiritual reality in me; we are spiri tually on e. 
There is really no difference; tKe Bod y alone’ makes the d ifference.'; 
The sun Js a big ^shining body, I 

but behindr^b ot E" iOEe^^mca^aL divine Self. This knowledge of 
the essential spiritu al oneness of the whole universe, co smic, celes- 
tial, a^welTas terrestrial, this knowledge is emphasized again and 
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again in the Upanisads. The diff eren ce in size or quantity or' 
even function, does not invqlve difference in the basic reality. The 
universe is all differences on the surface, but unity at the depths. 
The Atman is the reality behind alhheings, big and small, A 
big wave and a small bubble of water have their basic oneness 
in the ocean. In this way Vedanta asks us to see the One behind 
the many. The devotee is not frightened simply because the sun 
is big in size and he is small. His knowledge tells him, his penetrat- 
ing vision assures him, that behind the big and the small there is 
a common unity ot spiritual nature. As Saiikaracarya expresses it 
in his V ivekacudamcini (verse 244) : 

Rdjyam narendrasya bhatasya khetakah 

Tayorapohe na bhato na raja— 

‘One man with the upadhi, or limiting adjunct, of the dress and 
function of ruler ship is called a king; another man with the upadhi 
of the dress and function of the lowest military rank is called a 
soldier. But when the particular upadhi of each is taken away 
there wall remain neither king nor soldier, (but only man). 3 

In the language. of politi cal dem ocracy^ citizenship is the com- 
mon bond uniting all me mbers of a dem ocratic state. Whatever 
high or low functions the members may be discharging, they have 
an i nalienable common stature in their citizenship status. Taking™ 
the example of our Indian state today, Dr. Rajendra Prasad was 
the President of India. But when he ceased to be President he 
was just one of the millions of citizens of India. When he shed 
his temporary upadhi as the President of Iqdia, he resumed his 
normal personality, in the democratic context, as a citizen of India, 
a citizen among millions of such citizens. He resumed his inalien- 
able political stature and status after shedding his temporary 
functional stature and status. Similarly, the upadhi of one Individ- 
ual makes Jhim a_ tiny indi vidual, the upadhi of another individual 
makes Jnmn big individual, but when th 

both become one in their .commonjcitizenship and in their conmiap 
humanity^ These upaUhis a re temn^ they y ome and ^ 

jo. The Upanisads have also ^ visualize d man a sy without any of 
* the upadhis, This ^. is_. the ...SelLa t man, the pure ^nd perfect, the 
bidhiess and deathless Reality, in which we jure all one. So’ham 
asmi — I am He— dsthe Vedantic equation, leading to the highest 
equationpf all: Ahambra h?ndsmi—l am* Brahman (The All) 5 , 
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Facing Death in a Grand Marnier 
This devotee in the Isa Upanisad realizes this with.. respect -to 
the deity of his choice. He is getting weaker and weaker now, but 
only physically; his mind is firm and steady, and he is facing death 
in a grand manner, with the full knowledge of the process of death. 
Addressing himself in verse seventeen, he now says: 

V dyurani lamamrtam athedarh b hasm dntam sarlram; 

Om krato smarakrtam smctrakmto smarakrtam smara — 
‘The vital forces (in me are about to merge in) the immortal 
Prana (the cosmic energy); then this (mortal) body shall be' red- 
uced -To ashes. Om! O mind! Remember; your (good) deeds, re- 
member. O mind! Remember; your (good) deeds, remember.’ 

The devotee now feels himself si nking i nto death; the vital 
energy that had been coursing through his body,. .all these years, 
by means of which he had worked hard, achieved wealth,, exper-. 
ienced the burdens and. delights of social existence, and worshipped 
God, that energy is fast ebb ing_a\vay, to merge in the sum total 
of the cosmic energy outside, and to spell death to his individual 
physical existence. The energy that was captured in his ^physical 
configuration at^birth; that moved his lu ngs th roug h the breathing 
apparatus and made of it a fly-wheeljof the complicated bodily 
mechanism; the energy that had been temporarily trapped in his 


body all these years, and had imparted to h m the attribute, of 
being alive — that energy, vayu or prana, is now going to rejoin 
the immortal ocean of energy outside. Then what happens to this 
body? It becomes lifeless; it dies; it becomes divested of the 
attribute of life. The body was alive by yirtue^p;L. the asse mbla g e 
of several physical factors in an orgnnk 

of this energy. With the departure of this energy, the different^ 
physical factors cea se to have organic unity, and they become just 
ah assemblage ready to decompose and go back to their original 
forms. " 

El ementsjpnitej. jto form the b odv; it will n ow go back t o the 
elements; and t he soon e r the bet ter. That is an ancient Indian 
idea which led to the practice of cre matio n. The idea of preserving 
the body never arose in this count ry beca use it had discovered the 
Scientific tr uth tha t the body is a combination of perishable el& 
mentis and that the real man js nou-amterial _and, therefore, im- 


mortal; also that the concept of destruction meant; not going i 
absolute nothingness, but only a^change of form or expression! 
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There is no abso lute destruction of matte r or en ergy according 
p . Indian . .iSught; also according to mode m scientific thought. 
Destruction^ according to Samkhya and Ved&ta, only means going 
back to the cause; and this pertains only to compound things* No 
destruction can affect that which is uncompounded, non-material, 
and simple. Such is the Atman7 the true Self of man, which, being 
of tlxe nature of awareness, is always a , singular. So the devotee 
says: Idam sariram bhasmantwm bkuyat. This body, wjhich is 
the a combinati on , and as conditioner^ . by • time, 

which has been my servant all these years, its, time has come; it 
has become. Jaded, worn out^ unfit for further* serYi ce - After the 
vital energy leaves it. let it be quickly decomposed into its consti- 
tuent elements through the agency oi lire. The chemistry of the 
I body Aiad brought together these constituents into an organic unity, 
j Death has now dismantled that chemical laboratory; let fire now 
1 hasten their resumption of their original forms. 

The Buddha expressed similar sentiments with regard to his 
body before his death. After a long life of spiritual ministration 

extending to eighty years, he felt the effect of age on his once 

robust body. Addressing his beloved disciple, Ananda, he said 
(Cf. J. G. Jennings: The Veddntic Buddhism of the Buddha , p. 
398 } : 

T indeed, Ananda, am now worn out, old, of great age; I 
have gone xnl/ journey, completed my life; my life has lasted 
eighty years. As when a worn-out cart Js ..made 'to go^by^ patching 
up, even so by, patching up meflimks, Ananda, the body of the 
iathdgata (Buddha) is made logo. At such time as the tathdgata , 

by withdrawing attention from all outward things, by the cessation 

of each sensation, attains and dwells in a self-transcendent state 
of mind (ceto-samddhhn ) , free from (thoughts of) outward things, 
then (only) is the body of the tathdgata at eased 

The human body, according to Indian spiritual thought, is the 
best instrument nature has designed for the end purpose of evolu- 
tion, namely, the manifestatio n, of the indwelling divine Self. Having 
used his body for this high purpose throughout his life, and finding 
the body worn out and unfit for further use, the devotee in the 
Ud Upanisad now says: ‘Letjhe vital_eiiergy in. me join the im~ 
mo rtal cosmic e nergy from which it came and individualized itself 
army psychophysical organism/ He then adds: 4 Atha idam Sari- 
ram Sfi asmmtain bhuydt — ‘then, let this body be reduced to ashes/ 
v Then he addresses his mind and says with emphasis: 
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Ora krato smara; krtam smara; krato smara; krtam smara— 

f 0m. O Mind! Remember; your (good) deeds, remember, O Mind! 
Remember; your good deeds, remember!’ 

Death as a Creative Crisis 

He admonishes his mind to dwell on positive thoughts £ not neg- 
ative ones, at the moment of death; to think* of good, not evil, to 
think of virtue, not sin. 

Religions enjoin on the devotee the need to think of God 
and to take His 'name at the time of death. For death is 
not the end of all existence, as held in secular thought 
man is essentially a body. Religions, on the contrary, hold that it 
isdhe end_only of this bodily existence. To Indian spiritual 
thought, it is also the beginning, under fortunate circumstances, of 
a steady march to spiritual awareness in a disembodied state, or, 
under normal circumstances, the beginning of another bodily exist- 
ence to continue the evolutionary march of the soul om the road, 
to complete spiritual awareness. This makes the moment of death 
a moment of creative crisis, from the point of view of religion. 
Hence it is the time to concentrate jthe mind on positive thoughts, 
on thoughts of ^virtue because, as expressed in the classical statement 
on the subject by the Gita, the last thoughts of a person have much 

to do with the new life that Ke is to "have after death (Gita: VIII. 

• 

Yam yam vdpi smaran hkdvarh tyajatyante kaleharam; 

Tam tamevaiti kaunteya sadd tadbhavabhdvitah— 

‘Entertaining whatever thought a man leaves his body at the 
lime of death, having dwelt constantly on that thought, he achieves 
verily that, O Arjuna.’ 

Tasmdt sarvesu kdlesu mam anusmara yudhya ca; 

Mayyarpitamanohuddhih mdmevaisyasyasamsayali— 

‘Therefore, at all times, think of Me continuously, and also fight; 
if your mind and heart are fixed in Me, you will undoubtedly attain 
Me only,’ 

Vedic Eschatology of Devayana and Pitryana 

Thus the thoughts of the last moment are of creative signific- 
ance. The last thoughts, on their part, are determined by the 
thoughts of the lifetime, sada tadbhavabhdvitah— as the Gita puts 
it. The devotee of the lid Upanisad is of this type; he is satya- 
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dkarma, devoted to Truth, as he describes himself in verse fifteen. 
Pie now admonishes his mind to dwell on the auspicious deeds he 
Has clone during his long life. Such a step at this stage will keep 

the mind of the devotee poised for the great spiritual adventure 

ahead. This particular devotee seeks to avoid any further em- 
bodiment. And so he prays to Goch conceived as Agni , cosmic 
divine energy, in the eighteenth and last verse of the Upanisad: 

Ague nay a supathd rdye asnuin 

visvdni dev a vayundnl vidvdn; 

Yuyodhyasmad jiihuranani eno 

bhuyistham te nama ukthh vidhema — 

c O Agni , lead us by the good path that we may (enjoy) the 
wealth (the fruits of the good deeds we have done) . Thou knowest 
all our deeds. Lord, destroy the deceitful sin in us. We salute 
Thee with our words again and again/’ 

In our ancient Vedic literature, we find mention of two paths 
taken by the soul after death. One is called dhumddi nidrga, the 
path beginning with smoke and associated with darkness; and the 
other is called arcimdi manga , the path beginning with flame and 
associated with light. These paths are also termed pitrydna. the 
path of the manes, and dev ay ana, the path of the gods, respectively. 
The first path is for those who have lived the ordinary life moti- 
vated by self-interest, without seeking any transcendental spiritual 
value. This path is also associated with the daksindyana , the 
southern path of the sun. Those who have lived a good life, on 
the other hand, and also sought higher spiritual values through 
meditation, go by the second path, the dev ay ana, which is asso- 
ciated with uttardyana , the northern movement of the sun. Now 
it is difficult to understand what exactly is meant by the eschat- 
ology of these two paths. We have a detailed description of the 
two paths in the Chdndogya Upanisad (Chapter V), The Glia also 
treats of them in verses twenty-three to twenty-five of its eighth 
chapter and. concludes its treatment in verse twenty-six thus: 

Suklakrsne gail hyete jagatah sdsvate mate; 

Ekayrl ydtyandvrtthn anyaydvartate pnnalfr— 

‘These two — the white and the dark— are known as the world's 
eternal paths: one leads to cessation from rebirth; the other leads 
' to rebirth again. ? 
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In the Mahabharata we have the instance of Bhisma, endowed 
with the power of death at will, lying on his bed of arrows for days 
together, and waiting for the commencement of the uttardyana, the 
northern movement of the sun, before giving up his body. This 
idea of the two paths seems to have greatly influenced the Indian 
religious mind during the post-Vedic period,. However, its hold 
began to wane after the age of the Upanisads, and more especially 
after the commencement of the Buddhistic and Jain movements, 
and of post-Buddhistic Vedanta in its jndna and b hakti expressions. 
In certain schools of Vedanta, the clevaydna evolved, after shedding 
several of its Vedic details, into the concept of krcimamukti , grad- 
ual, krama, evolution of the soul, even in its disembodied state, 
to spiritual emancipation, mukti. 

Vedantic Jlvcmmukti 

The darkness associated with the pitrydna refers to worldliness, 
and to the consequent absence of spiritual awareness. The bright- 
ness of the devaydna indicates the presence of spiritual awareness. 
But the Upanisads were not satisfied with these two paths. They 
discovered^ a third alternative i n jlvanmukti , liberation-in-life, con- 
seque nt on its discove ry of th e ever- pure, ever-perfect^ and 
illiu as the tmn nature , of .man. This meant that the 
highest spiritual freedom is not dependent on going to high and 
higher spheres outside of oneself, nor on the death of the physical 
body. It can be had hex e a nd now; for it is man’s true nature. 
‘The ^ Kingdom of Heaven is within you. 5 Perfection is to be hgd 
in this very life through the achievement of the fullness of spiritual 
awareness. This, as we Have seen, is the theme of the first fourteen 
verses of this UdUpanisad. 

The Gita also, following the Upanisads, expounds this as its 
own view (VIII. 27) after referring to the two types of post-mortem 
■ excellences: 

Naite srti pdrtha jdnan yogi muliyati kasccma; 

Tasmdt swrvem kdlesu yogayukto bhavdrjuna — 

'Knowing (the nature and scope of) these two paths, the yogi is 
not deluded. Therefore, O Arjuna, at all times be steadfast in 
yogaS 
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It sings the praise of this highest excellence in several of its 
verses (V. 19 and VI, 31-32) in tune with verses six and seven of 
the Isa Upanisad: 

Ihaiva tairjitah sargo yesdrh sdmye sthitam manah; 

Nirdosam hi samam brahma tasm&d brahmani te sthit&h — 

‘In this very life have they overcome birth (relativity) whose 
minds are fixed on sameness; for Brahman is free from all evil 
and is the same in all. Therefore are they fixed in Brahman.’ 

S arv a b hu tasthitam yo mam bhajatyekatvamdsthitah; 

Sarvathd vartamdno'pi sa yogi mayi vartate — 

Tie who, being established in oneness, worships Me who dwells in 
all beings — that yogi, whatever be his mode of life, lives (really) 
in Me.’ 

Atmaupamyena sarvatra samam pasyati yo’rjuna; 

Sukliam vci yadi vd duhkham sa yogi paramo matah — 

‘He is known as the yogi supreme, G Arjuna, who, looking on 
the happiness and unhappiness of all beings as his own, sees same- 
ness everywhere.’ 

Throughout the Qitd there is this great emphasis on the achieve- 
ment of a character which is spiritual through and through. So 
also in the Upanisads. But both mention lesser spiritual ideals 
also, ideals which appealed to some section or other of the seek- 
ers. Uddrdh sarva evalte jndni tvdtmaiva me matam — ‘All these 
seekers are noble indeed, but the jmni (one who realizes the one 
Self in himself and in all in this very life) is My very self’, says 
Krsna in the Gita (VII. 18). This generous inclusive attitude is 
(he special characteristic of Vedanta. 

Prayer for Passage to Heaven 

This seeker of the Isa Upanisad prays to be taken by the 
northern path, by the path of light, by taking which he need not 
be born again; he will state, the' 

highest plane, of the Jorahmaloka, the equivalent of the Heaven of 
Christianity. He does not mind the enormous.. slowness involved,: 
in view ox its sureness. 
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This was also the highest plane in terms of contemporary 
thought. The Isa Upanisad forms a part of the Vajasaneyi Samhita 
* — the only Upanisad that is part of a Samhitd > the earliest part of 
the Vedas. The Upanisads generally form the concluding portions 
of the later part of the Vedas— the Bvdhmanas . t Not being system- 
atic expositions, the Upanisads also contain ideas of earlier thought 
developments side by side with the highest reaches of their own 
thought. 

So here we have a seeker who seems to be unaware of the 
lofty spiritual ideas and sentiments of the earlier verses of the Isa 
Upanisad , or, if aware, not sure of his spiritual strength to live 
in that atmosphere. So he resorts to the earlier Samhitd and 
Brahman a ideas and prays for a passage to Heaven: 

Ague nayct supathd rdye — C G Agni, lead me by the good path 
to reap the fruit of my actions/ 

Agni, meaning fire, is here used in a technical sense; it is not 
the fire that we are familiar with, but the primordial divine energy 
that sustains this universe. 

Asmdn visvdni dev a vayundni vidvdn — ‘Thou knowest, O God, 
all our actions/ 

I have not to tell you about them and about my spiritual assets; 
there is no secret hidden from you. Take me, therefore, by the 
bright northern path. And if I am not considered fit enough yet, 
please make me fit, by destroying any residual sin that may still 
be in me : 

Yuyodhyasmad juhurdnam eno— Please destroy the crooked 
sin in me/ / 

Heavy with sin man cannot make- spnhialvpro gress; „sin njakes 
for gravitation towards the earth; without its removal, the soul 
cannot Eppe to rise steadily towards; higher and^ higher levels of 
being. 

Then he finally yields up his soul to God in an inwaxtl 
salutation: 

Bhuyisthdm te nama uktim vidhema — T salute you again and 
again, but in speech only/ 

The body is too weak to offer for mal s alutation;, so please 
accept it giyen only m speech. Commenting on this, Sankara says: 
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Kintu vayam id&mm le net mknumah par tear yam kartum; 
hhuyisthdvi bahutomm le tubhyam nama uktim namaskdravaea ~ 
nam vidhema; namaskdrena paricarema — 

"But now I am not in a position to serve you; I offer you many 
verbal salutations; I serve you through salutations/ 

This elevation of the mind in humility and obeisance is all 
that I am capable of now. Please accept it and bless me, implores 
the devotee. As St. Paul says (1, Corinthians xv. 54-55): 

4 Then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, death 
is swallowed up in victory. 

0 death, where is thy sting? 

O grave, where is thy victory?' 

Two sentiments that are more often associated with the idea 
of salvation in India are disgust fo r thg world and fear of rebirth. 
In a general way these two are found, with the second slightly 
modified, in all the Salvationist faiths of the world. In .the spiritual 
education of man these sentiments have a valid part to play. But 
many religions have overplayed them, and have consequently made 
a sombre and cheerless outlook characteristic of the religious life. 
The joy of God has been oversha dowe d by the sorrows and thwart- 
ings of the wprl3. The sunny heights of the former seemed to 
have been reserved only for ..the ^ greatest mystic s of religion. The 
great Muslim woman saint, Rabiy a, was asked, 'Do you love 
God?' "0 yes/ she replied. "But do you not hate the devil?' was 
the second question. "My love for God does not give me time to 
hate the devil’, was the characteristic reply. ‘0 God, save us from 
sullen saints', exclaims St. Teresa. Guru Nanak and several other 
Indian saints were intensely human and endowed with humour and 
laughter. 

But the two fears mentioned above seem to have been over- 
played in India. Our later religious books are heavy with these 
two sentiments. And our people in general , have sought Jn religion. 

only one blessing— a cessation from rebirth. This fear of life, . this 

Hope of salvation, this intense religious desire to escape from re- 
birth, have gone so far as to throw into the shade the problems 
and prospects of the brief spell of human life on earth. This help- 
ed to develop a neg ative attitude which, in its extreme forms, 

idusfrated the sen haems in the lines' ~of a German poet: 
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How did this happen to us? The answer will be found in our 
history of the past two thousand years. The weakening process 
started, with fhe.^§gkct,pf _ social fthics, dhdrma, in the interest 
of moksa, understood as other-worldly salvation. This set in in the 
wake of the national upsurge caused,,... by... .Salvationist faiths like 
Buddhism, Jainism, and later Hinduism. The warning of the Isa 

Upanjsad : . Tnto deeper- darkness, as it were, .S o they,, enter -who.- 

delight in vidya’, was not heeded; neither was any attempt made 
to understand correctly the positive and strengthening message of 
the Gita invit ed external troubl es 

in the form of foreign invasions. 

These external pressures Became endemic for centuries, thwart- 
ing at every step Jhe national purposes. Weakness begat only 
further weakness, illustrating the warning of Jesus: ‘For he Hiat 
hath, to him shall be giv en; and he that hath not, from him shall 
be taken even that which he hath? Continuous thwarting created 
a conditio&edL r<if e& first o f I fear, : then of a path y, and fin3l^m|^ 
resignation. The peasant worked; hard at the plough and raised a 
good crop; the artisan worked with his deft hands and produced 
things of beauty and utility. But before^they could enj oy the 
ducts of their la bours, an invader came .an^;. ,dhpH^ 
their hard-earned wealth. This happened generation aft er gene - 
ration. First, it was invaders from outside; later^the despoilers 

were s tped chaotic poli tical condition s. The cont- . 

inu ous d epredations of foreign invaders and petty local^ chieftairis 

common people of India 
devel op conditioned reflex of fear of th p w orld around them u 
and apathy as to their own lotin.Jit Swam! Vivekananda refers 
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to this tragic situation in one of his letters (Complete Works, 
Vol. VIII, Eighth Edition, p. 307): 

‘Trodden under the foot of the Hindu, Mussalman, or Christian, 
they have come to think that they are born to , be trodden under 
the foot of everybody who has, money enough in his pocket. They 
are to be given back their lost individuality. They are to be 
educated/ 

This long experience of slavery and oppression affected the 
minds not only of our masses but also of our other classes. The 
character of the 'average educated citizen of India, even today, 
is an assemblage more of negative virtues than of positive ones. 
There is a strong tendency in us to avoid difficult situations, to 
escape responsibility, and* resort to easy and cheap 

ways in earning wealth, acqu iring knowledge a nd education, and 
even in the matter "of realizing God. 

The Vedmtic Message of Fearlessness 

The human mind in India needed a new education in fearless- 
ness and strength, and in a c he erful acceptance of life and its res- 
ponsibilities; it stood in urgent need of education for manliness 
and true godliness. And it got this from the tlpanisacls through 
Swami Vivekananda. This education in fearlessness Has tbe power 
to awaken .the people as a whole to the heaven. ..of ..freedom and 
delight. Under its influence the people will see the world, and 
their own life in it, in a new light. Swami Vivekananda says 
(ibid., Vol III, p. 160): 

Tf there is^ one word, that you find coming put .like a bomb 
from la .bombshell upon masses of 

ignorance, it is t he wo rd fearlessness. And the only religion that 
ought to* be taught is^tE|2®giun of fearlessness . Either in this 
world or in the world of religionyTf lSjLype'that fear., is the sure 
cause ...of . degradatio n and , jin.- It is'fear t hat brings, misery, fear 
that hrings^death, fear that breeds "evil. And what causes fear? 
Ig aofance "of our own nature 5 

And so he exhorted (‘The Mission of the Vedanta 7 , ibicl , p. 193) : 

‘Teach yourselves, teach every one his real nature, call upon 
the sleeping^soul and see hog if awakes . Power will come, glory 
will jco: lie, gbo3ness_wIII come , purity will come, and everything 
'ffi htls''g xcellenl will" come^when thi skleepmg'y ul' is rousgd to self- 
"Aye, if there is anything "in the Gtd that I 
likeiJt is Jheje two verses, (XIII. 27, 28) coming* out strong as 
the very gist, the very essence, of Krsna’s teaching: 
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4 “He who sees the supreme Lord dwelling alike in all beings, 
the Imperishable in things that joerish, he sees indeed. 

* “For seeing the Lord as the same, everywhere present, he 
does not destroy the Self by the self, and thus he goes to the 
highest goal/ 5 

‘Thus there is a great opening for Vedanta to do beneficent 
work both here and elsewhere. This wonderful idea of the same- 
ness and omnipresence of the supreme Soul has to be preached 
for the amelioration and eleyation of the human race, here as 
elsewhere.’ 

Fea r of deat h, fear of fear of being reborn, must 
give way to an all-round fearlessness. Weakness and cowardice 
are worse deaths than physical death. In the words of Shakes- 
peare (Julius Caesar, fi; £ 32-33): 

Cowards die many times before their deaths; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Is there a philosophy which can genera Jt&.. and . sustain such., a 

spirit of valour, of heroism, capable of releasing vast stores of 
human energy? Yes, say the Upanisads; yes, says the Gita; and 
yes, says Swami Vivekananda. It is the knowledge of the truth 
of the ^ Atman, the immortal Self of man. Herein is the basis of 
true religion, as understood m Vedanta. The more spiritual a per- 
son, the more fearless he is, and the more gentle and compassionate. 
These are the fruits of the knowledge of truth. In the words of 
Swami Vivekananda (‘My Plan of Campaign’, ibid., p. 224): 

‘And here is the test of truth — anything that makes you weak^ 
physically, iiitiTKtually, and spiritually, reject as ; poison; there Is 
no life in it, it cannot be true. Truth is strengthening. Truth is 
purity! Truth is all-knowledge. Truth must be strengthening, must 
be enlightening/ must be invigorating.’ 

The excessive fear of rebirth among our people received its 
much-needed corrective not only from Vivekananda’s teaching's but 
also fr om his own personal testam ent e xpressed in o ne of his most 

V, p. 136): : r ;■ 

'And may I be born again and again, and suffer thousands of 
miseries, so that I may worship the only God that exists, the only 
God I believe in, the sum total of all souls— and, above all, my 

God tihe wicked, my God the miserable, my God the poor of all 

, races;; pf •'alt species, , is of my worship.’ 
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True Spirituality 

This is a^refreshingly new attitude for us in India. There is 
true spirituality in it; and fearlessness, love, and service flow from 
it. It is the worldly mind thatjs .afraid of the world. The spirit- 
ual mind looks upon the body as the best servant and the most 
useful instrument for achieving life-fulfilment — worldly as well as 
spiritual. The possession of a physical body, with the senses and 
the mind in strength and vigour, becomes an opportunity and a 
delight when life, is inspired by motives spiritual and human. In 

the context of such motives, life becomes a K uruksetm , a holy 

battle-field. Man enters this battle to win for himself a steady and 
perfect character, and he learns to take in his stride fall fits ups 
and. downs of happiness and misery, gain a nd loss, and victory 
and defeat. The Gita treats thisjattitude as the first step in ethical 
and spiritual life (II. 38): ** 

Sukhaduhkhe same krtvd IdbhdlabhciM jay d jay a u; 

Tata yuddhdya yujyasva naivarh pdpamav apsy asi — 

"Keeping the mind even in happiness and m isery , /' ga in and loss, 
victory and defeat, engage it then in (life' s) ba ttle; thus shall you 
incur no sinh ~~ 

This is the gift of a tr ue and robust phil osophy. Jo the human 
jmind; the t he spirit of freed o m and fe arless- 

negs^loye and service that it imparli t b M We have had .a 

taste ph tliaLlree ^ and fearless mind injhe recent decades of our 
history. The prison is vi ewed in ,op^£giit by the... criminal, anfl 
in quite a different Mahatma Gandhi and by 

his bands of satyagrahis. 

dreads the prison and likes t o av oid goi ng there; but a Gandhi, .with 
his free mind, moved b y pure passion to See^mU jons of his fellow 

country m en froinJfee lar ger prison of poii fical^i^ hainot 

only no dread of prison but a lso welcome d every c^piprtunity tp „g„o 
into one. Thus ^change in atf itude . lade.aflflie difference bt tj eei 

^satyagighi and a criminalmyith respectJo_ n xison lif e. ^Similar is 

the po sition with reg ard to rebirt h and life in the^w.orid. "Piar of 
the world and jP ear of life is an un ( Spiritual Jittitude^ entertamed 

. Li fe in, th e world is not the? same as 
woridliness; just ^.being^jn 

cxinunal. There have been men who have gone to prison to study 
prison CQBditions in_order.to^prove them /' TheWorTcT acclaims 
them as great humanists, . 
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Birth in a Punyabhumi 

Life in the world is viewed frpm o^n timid and 

worldly-minded, and from quite a different angle 
and spiritual-minded; ’The widespread fear of rebirth among the 
religious-minded "in India is the offshoot, not of religion, but of a 
general national weakness. 1 Spi rituality^ decfines when it falls into 
the hands of people who are weak and without control over their 
senses’, says Sankara in his commentary on the Gita (IV. 2). Pra- 
hlada and R'antideva and the many Bodhisattvas, who are some 
of the finest specimens of Indian spirituality, joyfully forswore their 
own salvation in order tq help the struggling souls : in the world. 

Indian religious thought has visualized India as a pu^tyM 
holy land, and karmabhumi , land of work, where souls are born 
not to indulge in sense pleasu res but to work their _ way ^ffo. u |he,; 
realization of God. It recognizes the presence of God in every 
country in the world as the indwelling Divine in the hearts of 
^ihe n • a^ r but thes e lands are visualized as bhogabhumis , 

lands of pleasures, affording all scope for the satisfaction of the 
senses ^ancf^fKe sense-bound mind. Ks "vis ion- oFIn dia'as ” a • holy 
land, and as such con ducive to ma n’s spiritual evolution, derives 
from . thejf act that its landscap e of rivers jtnd • mounta ins, . plains 
and hills, has been sanctified for ages by the touch of a galaxy of 
divine incarnations and holy saints and. "saSls; biftH in India is 
coveted even by the gods in heaven. Says the Srimad Bhagavatam 
(V. xix. 20-22): 

Etadeva hi deva gay anti: 

‘The gods (in heaven) verily sing thus (of the glory of human 
birth in India)’: 

Aho amisdm kimakdri sobhanam 

prasanna esmh sviduta svayam harih; 

Yairjanmalabdham nrsu hhdratajire 

mukundasevaupayikam sprhd hi naljb— 

1 “Oh! What auspicious deeds have these done that Hari (the 
indwelling God) Himself has become pleased with them— deeds by 
which they have obtained birth in the continent of India, a birth 
which is the means for the service of Hari? We also keenly de- 
sire (to have) this (good fortune)’. 

K^m duskarair nali kratubhih tapovrataih 
danddihhirvd dyu jay ena phalgund; 
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Na yatra namyanapadapahkaja- 

smrtih pramusicitisayendriyotsavdt — 

'“What have we achieved by winning this heaven, small in 
itself, but involving austere sacrifices, penaces, fastings, gifts, and 
other means? Here (in heaven) we lose the (very) memory of 
the lotus feet of Narayana (the indwelling God), due to an abun- 
dant exuberance of sense enjoyments!’ 

Kalpayusdm sthdnajaydt punarbhavat 
ksaWtyusam bhdratab hujayo varam; 

Ksanena martyena krtaih manasvinah 

sannyasya samydntyabhaycuh padam liar eh— 

4 “Far better it is to win a few moments of life in India than 
aeons of life,in i these celestial regions; because, there, heroic souls 
can achieve, in a moment, the state of fearlessness in God, by 
renouncing in Him all actions done by their perishable bodies.” ’ 

What tragic irony that men in India learnt to fear and despise 
that life on its soil whi ch was cove t ed b y. their own gods in heaven! 

And our people pine to go jo a post-mortem heav eii, unmindful 
of the fact that a greater heaven lies about them! 

Today, more and more of our people are learning to under- 
stand and appreciate the meaning and significance of this heroic 
approach to life and religion. This is Vivekananda’s gift to our 
people, and to men and women everywhere. He took out of the 
heart of the Upanisads and of modern thought the message of a 

and he preached it from the 
housetops in East and West alike. Said he ( £ My Plan of Cam- 
paign’; Complete Works , VoL III, pp. 223-24): 

‘Men, men, these are wanted... ,A hundred such and the world 
becomes revolutionized A A For centuries people have been taught 
theories of degradation. They have been told that they are nothing. 
The masses have been told all over the world that they are not 
human beings. They have been so frightened for centuries, till 
they have nearly become ' animals/ Never were they allowed to 
hear of The L&txSai^^ of the, Atman* — that even the 

lowest of the low have the Atman’ within, which never dies and 
never is Born— of Him whom the sword cann ot pi erce, nor the fire 
JrMh nor the air dry, immortal, without" beginning or end, the all- 
°^ffiotent7 and omnipresent Aboard Let them have faith, 
k\ themselves, ... What we want is strength, so believe in your- 

We have become weak, andlhat^ and mys- 

ticism come to us, these creepy thingsffRere may be greatTruths 
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in them, but they have nearly destroyed us* Make your nerves 
strong. What we want is muscles . of iron and nerves of steel. We 
have wept long enough. No more weeping, but stand oh your feet 

and be men. It is a man-making religion that we'watrt . It is man- 

making theories that we want. It is man-making education .all 
round that we want. V 

No truer words about what blessings the Upanisads hold for 
modern man have been uttered or can be uttered. 


SEVEN 


; • ; KENA U PAN I SAD — 1 

We now commence the study of the Kena Upanisad . In the 
traditional enumerations, this Upanisad is placed second, the first 
being the Isa Upanisad, the study of which we completed in the 
last lecture. This, too, is a short Upanisad; it has thirty-five verses, 
divided into four chapters. 

The very title of this Upanisad is philosophically significant. 
Kena in Sanskrit implies a question, and means ‘by whom? 5 Philos- 
ophy matures only when it becomes a critical estimate of exper- 
ience and all its assumptions; otherwise it remains dogmatic and 
immature, or sceptical and over-mature. This Upanisad registers 
the appearance of critical philosophy in India at a very early period 
in her long history. 

The Critical Approach in Philosophy 

hi dogmatic philosophy, the power of the senses and the mind 
to apprehend reality is assumed. In critical philosophy, this as- 
sumption is questioned and subjected to a rigorous examination. 
Through such questioning of basic assumptions and the rigorous 
examination of experience, the Kena. Upanisad helps us to dis- 
cover in experience itself the presence of the Infinite and the Ab- 
solute as the pure Self. 

In the history of modern western philosophy, Kant is cons- 
idered to he the initiator of critical philosophy. For the first time 
he asked the basic question: Has the human mind the capacity to 
apprehend reality? It was he who made the science of episte- 
mology, the study of the nature of knowledge, an essential part 
of modern philosophy. India had, ages ago in her Upanisads, re- 
cognized the significance of this discipline of epistemology. The crit- 
ical approach and the questioning spirit pervade every Upanisad; 
but the Kena Upanisad represents them in a special sense — in its 
approach and treatment as well as in its very name. 

Philosophy, according to Vedanta, is the product of jijmlsa, 
critical inquiry. The Gita asks man to know Truth through parip - 
rasna , thorough questioning (IV. 34). Such critical inquiry was 
directed not only to things and events of the outer world of nature, 
but also to the things and events of the inner world of man, 
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including mind and its power to know and the status of the ego; 
The need for the study of the nature and methods of knowledge, 
which the Upanisads recognized long ago, is being increasingly felt 
by modern science. Says Eddington (The Philosophy of Physical 
Science, p; 5) : 

‘We have discovered that it is actually an aid in the search for 
knowledge to understand the nature of the knowledge which we 
seek / 

Thanks to this spirit and approach upheld by the Upanisads 
and the Gita, religion in India became not a search for a creed, 
but a search for an experience of God, a search in which question- 
ing and inquiry hold a high place together with faith. Says Robert 
Ernest Hume, one of the great English translators of the Upanisads 
( Thirteen Principal Upanisads y Introduction’ p. 30, footnote): 

‘The earnestness of the search for truth is one of the delightful 
and commendable features of the Upanisads.’ 

This Indian philosophical approach receives strong endorse- 
ment, in effect, from the modern scientific spirit and temper. The 
Upanisads do not offer us spiritual food already cooked and ready 
for eating. On the contrary, they invite us to participate in the 
search for spiritual truth; they tell us that truth is not ours until 
each one of us participates in its search and makes it his own. 
As expressed by Saiikaracarya in his Vivekaciidamani (verse 54) : 

V astusvarupam sphutabodhacaksusa 
svenaiva vedyevm na tu panditena; 

Candrasvarupani nijacahsusaiva 

jhatavyam anyairavagamyate Jam? — 

‘The true form of Reality should be known through one’s own 
bodhacaksu , clear eye of understanding, and not through (the 
proxy of) a scholar; the true form of the (full) moon should be 
known by means of one’s own eyes only; how can it be known 
by proxy?’ 

The Critical Appi'oach in Religion 

This is the tenor of the approach to religion in India. The 
Atman, Self, and the Paramaimaii, the Supreme Self or God, shall 
not remain mere words, but shall become verities of direct exper- 
ience; the words must be pierced through and the meaning obtain- 
ed. This search for meaning, this striving to go beyond the surface 
to the depths, from appearance to reality, is both religion and 
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philosophy, according to the Upanisads. India does not treat them 
as two separate disciplines. When separated from the spirit of 
religion, philosophy becomes intellectualism, cold, dry, and formal; 
when separated from the temper and approach of philosophy, red 
ligion, similarly, becomes an aimless exercise of the emotions, ever 
tending to become narrow, dogmatic, and intolerant. The Upan- 
isads present philosophical reality as a value to be sought after 
and experienced by the individual. This flow of philosophy and 
religion into the river of lived experience is the unique feature of 
Vedanta. 

At'tna vd are drastavyal i — ‘the Atman is to be seen’, says 
Yajhavalkya to his wife Maitreyi (Brhadaranyakci Upanisad: II, 
4.5). 

V eddhametam purusam mahdntam 
ddityavarnmh tamasah parastdt — 

T have realized this infinite Person, luminous as the sun and beyond 
all darkness of ignorance’, says the Sveidsvatara Upanisad (III. 8); 

Prom the time of the Upanisads of antiquity to Sri Rama- 
kriskna in modem times, this has been the authentic language of 
philosophy and religion in India. The familiar expression of the 
Indian seers is: ‘I have seen; 1 have realized; and you also can see; 
you also can realize \ In this approach belief becomes provisional; 
the great teachers, while imparting their knowledge to their stu- 
dents, ask them to treat this knowledge only as a working hy- 
pothesis. The students are asked to validate it by personal ex- 
perience. This finds clear and powerful expression in Buddha’s 
famous address to the Kalamas delivered a few months before his 
passing away ( The Anguttara NikiLya, Pali Publication Board, 1960 
Edition, Nalanda-Devanagari, Pali Series, Vol, I, 3.7.5}: 

Iti JcJio, kdldmd , yarn tarn avocurhha • — ■eihci tumhe , kdldmd , md 
anussavena,, md parampardya , md itikirdya f md pitakasanhpaddnena, 
md takkahetu , md nayahetu , md dkdraparivitakkena, md ditthinijjh- 
dnakkhantiyd, md bhabharupatdya, md sainano no garuti . Yadd 
tumhe, kdldmd - , attend va j dneyydtha — ime dhammd kusald ? ime 
dhammd a navajjd, ime dhammd vinnuppasatthd , ime dhammd 
samattd samadinnd hitdya sukhdya samvattamMi ? atha tumhe, 
kdldmd, upasampajja vihareyyathd’ti , iti yam tarn vuttwm idametam 
paticca vuttam — 
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‘This I have said to you O Kalamas, but you may accept it, not 
because it is a report, not because it is a tradition, not because 
it is so said in the past, not because it is given from the scripture, 
not for the sake of discussion, not for the sake of a particular 
method, not for the sake of careful consideration, not for the sake 
of forbearing with wrong views, not because it appears to be suit- 
able, not because your preceptor is a recluse, but if you yourselves 
understand that this is so meritorious and blameless, and, when 
accepted, is for benefit and happiness, then you may accept it.’ 

The Spiritual Urge 

This is the tremendous urge in the heart of man — the urge 
to realize the truth, to possess the truth, and not to live merely 
on the plane of words and concepts. If God exists, I must realize 
Him; if there is a soul in me, I must see it, realize it. It is not 
enough that I believe in it, or that some body of specialists, like 
a church, believes in it on my behalf. On matters spiritual, India 
was never lukewarm; in this, her chosen field, she was deeply 
earnest and intensely practical. We get a glimpse of this mood 
in the seeker of the Kena Upanisad referring to whom Sankara 
says in his Tntroduction , to this Upanisad: 

Kascid gurum brahmanistham vidhivadupetya, pratyagaima- 
mmyadanyatra samnamapasyan , abhayam nityam sivam aealam 
ieehan, papyracchci — 

‘Approaching in due form a certain teacher who was well establish- 
ed in the knowledge of God, finding no refuge except in the knowl- 
edge relating to the Innermost Self, and desiring (to attain) the 
fearless, the eternal, the good, and the changeless, the seeker asked 
him (this question). 5 

And the question asked is, in brief, ‘By whom ai*e the mind, 
the senses, and the life of man directed? 5 

Thus the Kena Upanisad is in the form of a dialogue between 
a spiritually illumined teacher and an earnest spiritual student. 
The quotation from Sankara gives us an insight into the student’s 
frame of mind. He had long been in search of truth. He had 
probed into the mystery of the universe and discovered the univ- 
erse to be changeful, evanescent. He had subscribed to the current 
belief in an extra-cosmic omnipotent and omniscient God, the 
Brahman, infinite and immortal, behind the universe, and had 
found this belief logically tenable. In the strength of this belief 
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in an Infinite behind the finite, in an Absolute behind the relative, 
in an immortal and changeless Being behind the world of death 
and change, the student could conduct his life in the finite world 
of change and death, remain content therewith, and easily pass in 
society for a philosopher or a man of religion. 

But this student is not content with that; he has a questioning 
mind. He is not satisfied with a logical Absolute, or with the 
God of a monotheistic religious creed; neither is he satisfied with 
his conventional life in the world of change and death. He wants 
to experience the Immortal, realize the Infinite and the Absolute; 
he has already received what Wordsworth terms 'intimations of 
immortality'; he is convinced that there is a focus of immortality 
hidden somewhere in the universe of experience. He has tried 
through science to locate it in the external world, but he has 
found that world, in its near or far aspects, in its microscopic or 
macroscopic dimensions, ridden with finitude, change, and death. 
He has examined, through philosophy, the concept of the Absolute, 
Brahman, and found it intellectually satisfying but emotionally 
cold. He has scrutinized, through religion, the concept of God, 
and found it emotionally satisfying but intellectually uncertain. 
Reality as revealed by each of the disciplines of science, philosophy, 
and religion is satisfying in itself but, being compartmental, is 
nom-negotiable with the others. Shall the human mind remain 
content with this situation in which reality, as apprehended by 
each of these three disciplines, remains fragmented, conditioned, 
and therefore finite? Man's insatiable hunger for truth and life- 
fulfilment cannot rest at this. He will not be fully satisfied until 
he unifies his experience hy discovering the One behind the many. 
He must break this impasse or break himself in the attempt. 

The Inadequacy of Knowledge from ‘ Without * 

This is the unique characteristic of the spiritual mood and 
urge in which is found a confluence of the moods and urges of 
science, philosophy, and monotheistic religion. These disciplines 
deal with the universe of experience only from without, and their 
limitations may possibly proceed from that approach. But is there 
another approach which may help man to break this impasse, lead 
Mm to the heart of the Immortal and the Infinite, and provide him 
with a key with which to open the doors of all the compartments 
of knowledge and experience which have hitherto remained water- 
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tight? The universe of experience certainly must have a ‘within’. 
Is there an approach to this ‘within’ of things? 

The sages of the Upanisads dared to ask this question; and 
did not stop till they found the answer. Modern science also is 
beginning to ask tills question today. It has been driven, to it by 
the utter inadequacy of its knowledge of external nature, vast and 
stupendous though it be; and by the inability of that knowledge 
to solve the mystery of that nature. To quote again the clear 
Words of Eddington to which I referred when discussing verses 6 
and 7 of the Isa Upanisad (Space, Time and Gravitation; conclud- 
ing passage): 

‘And yet, in regard to the nature of things, this knowledge is 
only an empty shell — a form of symbols. It is knowledge of struc- 
tural form, and not knowledge of content.’ 

But where shall we find that content and how? Eddington 
gives a hint: 

‘All through the physical world runs that unknown content 
which must surely be the stuff of our consciousness.’ 

And he develops the significance of this hint: 

‘Here is a hint of aspects deep within the world of physics, 
and yet unattainable by the methods of physics. And, moreover, 
we have found that where science has progressed the farthest, the 
mind has but regained from nature that which the mind has put 
into nature. We have found a strange footprint on the shores of 
the unknown. We have devised profound theories, one after ano- 
ther, to account for its origin. At last, we have succeeded in re- 
constructing the creature that made the footprint. And lo! it is 
our own. 5 

The Importance of the Knowledge from ‘Within’ 

If man’s mind and consciousness provide ‘a hint of aspects 
deep within the world of physics, and yet unattainable by the me- 
thods of physics’, science will be only true to its objective and 
function if it seriously investigates this aspect of the universe of 
experience. This is what ancient India did in her Upanisads. 
Modern science too is forging ahead in this field through its in- 
vestigations into the science of life and the science of mind. 
Here we may recall once again the words of the paleontologist, the 
late Pierre Teilhard de Chardin which I quoted during my expos- 
ition of the Peace invocation of the Isa Upanisad (The Phenomenon 
of Man, p. 56): 

Tt is impossible to deny that, deep within ourselves, an “in- 
terior” appears at the heart of beings, as it were seen through a 
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rent (italics not author’s). This is enough to ensure that, in one 
degree or another, this “interior” should obtrude itself as existing 
everywhere in nature from all time. Since the stuff of the universe 
has an inner aspect at one point of itself, there is necessarily a 
double aspect to its structure , that is to say in every region of 
space and time — in the same way, for instance, as it is granular: 
co-extensive with their Without, there is a Within to things J 

The more the sciences progress, the more is the conclusion 
forced upon science that the mystery of the external world is over- 
shadowed by the mystery of man himself, of his mind and self- 
awareness. This fact is noted by Lincoln Barnett in words which 
I quoted during my exposition of verses 6 and 7 of the Isa Upan- 
isad ( The Universe and Dr. Einstein , pp. 126-27): 

'In the evolution of scientific thought, one fact has become 
impressively clear: there is no mystery of the physical world which 
does not point to a mystery beyond itself.’ 

And what, then, is this key mystery? Barnett gives the hint: 

‘Man is thus his own greatest mystery. He does not understand 
the vast veiled universe into which he has been cast for the reason 
that he does not understand himself. 5 

The Unification of All Experience 

The study of the vast cosmos with its suns and moons, stars 
and nebulae did not reveal this ‘within 5 of things. It was first re- 
vealed when nature evolved the phenomenon of life in the un- 
iqueness of the living cell. Here nature revealed for the first time, 
in a rudimentary and hazy way, something of its profound interior 
depths; it was a revelation of a deeper aspect of the mystery of 
nature ‘as it were seen through a rent 5 , in the picturesque words 
of Chardin. This rent was widened with every advance in 
biological evolution, first with the appearance of the simple nerve 
fibre, then the more complex nerve-ganglion, then the spine and 
the central nervous system, and lastly with the cerebral cortex 
in man. In these unique steps we find nature astir, awake, and 
becoming aware, and, finally, self-aware. Has not nature then 
two aspects— the one unconscious, acit , and the other conscious, 
eh? And how can a philosophy such as that of modern science 
claim completeness if it does not possess an insight into both the 
cit and acit aspects of nature, an insight into both the ‘within 5 
and the ‘without 5 of things? The Reality which Vedanta upholds 
is this totality of nature, this unity of both cit and acit . Says 
Krsna in the Gitci (VII. 4-7) : 
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Bhumirdponalovayuh kham manobuddhireva ca; 

Ahamkdra itiyam me bhinnd prakrtirastadkd — 

‘Earth, water, fire, air, ether, mind, intellect, and egoism — this is 
My prakrti (nature) divided eightfold. 5 / 

Apareyam itastvanydm prakrtlm viddhi me pardm; 

Jivahhutam mahdbdho yayedam dharyate ja gat — 

‘This is the lower aspect. But different from it, know thou, O 
mighty-armed, My higher prakrti, of the nature of self-awareness, 
by which this changeful universe is sustained.’ 

Etat yonmi bhutani sarvdnityupadharaya; 

Aham krtsnasya jagatah prabhavah pralayastathd — 

‘Know that these (two prakrtis) are the womb of all beings; I am 
the origin and dissolution of the whole universe.’ 

Mattah parataam ndnyat kinncidasti dhananjaya; 

Mayi sarvamidam protam sutre manigand iva — 

‘Beyond me, O Dhananjaya (Arjuna), there is nothing; all this 
(manifested universe) is strung in Me as a mass of pearls on a 
thread.’ ; r 

Comments Sankara on the third verse: 

Prakrtidvayadvarena sarvajna tsvarah jagatah kdranam — 

‘Through this twofold nature, the omniscient Lord is the cause 
of the universe.’ 

The concept of a self-evolving cause is common to Vedanta and 
modem science. Science had, till now, conceived of its self-evolv- 
ing cause only in material terms; it could not do anything else so 
long as it viewed nature only from ‘without’. But now it is becom- 
ing increasingly convinced that there is also the need to view 
nature from ‘within’, that the information that nature furnishes of 
its ‘within’ dimension, in its phenomena of life and awareness, 
needs to be evaluated by a new critique of the ‘within’ and not by 
the erstwhile critique of the ‘without’. 

Says the great neurologist Sir Charles Sherrington ( Man on 
His Nature, p. 38, Pelican Edition): 

‘Today Nature looms larger than ever and includes more fully 
than ever ourselves. It is, if you will, a machine, but it is a partly 
mentalized machine and in virtue of including ourselves it is a 
machine with human qualities of mind. It is a running stream 
of energy — mental and physical— and unlike man-made machines 
it is actuated by emotions, fears and hopes, dislikes and love.’ 
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The Grip of the Inner World on the Indian Mind 

The study of nature in its manifestation as man is a study 
fraught with momentous philosophical and spiritual consequences. 
These consequences are bound to be faulty and harmful if that 
study is entirely conditioned by the sciences of external nature; 
it is a fruitless attempt to solve the mystery of man with the help 
of sciences like physics and astronomy, chemistry and physiology 
only. These deal only with the surface man, with 'man the known’. 
And this aspect of man is only the continuation in him of physical 
nature. But the real man, ‘man the unknown’, in the language of 
Alexis Carrel, eludes the grasp of these sciences. There is another 
science which deals with this subject, which dares to penetrate into 
the depths of human nature and unravel its mysteries and, through 
such unravelling, unravels also the mysteries of the rest of na- 
ture. This is adhytitmavidyd. , the science of the Self, the science 
of the ‘within’ of things, which gripped the attention and interest 
of the sages of the Upanisads, and which has continued to grip 
the attention and interest of the Indian mind down the ages. 

Ancient India did not neglect the sciences of external nature. 
Inspired by the idea that all knowledge is sacred, she pursued 
the investigation of external nature with zest, in both the theoreti- 
cal and practical Helds, and wrested from nature many a hidden 
truth and the ways of applying these truths for the good of man. 
In the course of these investigations she came across the mystery 
of the phenomenon of man and became intrigued by it It became 
clear to her thinkers that the mystery of external physical nature 
was overshadowed by the mystery of man’s inner nature. And 
this new mystery gripped their minds and, later, their hearts as 
well. It is no exaggeration to say that no people have devoted 
so much time and thought to this subject , and that consistently 
for thousands of years, as the people of India . They took it as a 
subject for specialization, and they reaped the good and had fruits 
of all specialization. Referring to this Swami Vivekananda says, 
(Lecture on c The Powers of the Mind 7 , Contplete Works , Vol. II, 
Ninth Edition, pp. 20-21); 

‘At a certain period of Indian history, this one subject of 
man and his mind absorbed all their interest. And it was so 
enticing, because it seemed the easiest way to achieve their ends. 
Now, the Indian mind became so thoroughly persuaded that the. 
mind could do anything and everything according to law, that its 
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powers became the great object of. study. Charms, magic, and 
other powers, and all that, were nothing extraordinary, but a re- 
gularly taught science, just as" the physical sciences they had taught 
before that. Such a conviction in these things came upon the race, 
that physical sciences nearly died out/ 

This study of adhydtmavidya or adhydtmayoga revealed , to 
them the true nature of man and the knowledge of the workings of 
his inner world. To quote Swami Vivekananda again (ibid., p. 16) : 

‘The science of yoga claims that it has discovered the laws 
which develop this personality, and, by proper attention to . those 
laws and methods, each one can grow and strengthen his per- 
sonality. This is one of the great practical things, and this is the 
secret of all education. This has a universal application; in the 
life of the householder, in the life of the poor, the rich, the man 
of business, the spiritual man, in everyone's life, it is a great thing, 
the strengthening of this personality. There are laws, very fine, 
which are behind the physical laws, as we know. That is to say, 
there are no such realities as a physical world, a mental world, a 
spiritual world. Whatever is, is one. Let us say, it is a sort 
of tapering existence: the thickest part is here; it tapers and be- 
comes finer and finer; the finest is what we call spirit; the grossest, 
the body. And just as it is here, in the microcosm, it is exactly 
the same in the macrocosm. This universe of ours is exactly like 
that; it is the gross external thickness, and it tapers into something 
finer and finer until it becomes God.’ 

The Kmg of Sciences 

Adhyatmavidya , the science of the Inner Self, eventually be- 
came recognized in India as the king of sciences, rdjavidyd. Indian 
sociology, ethics, education, medical science, art, and literature 
uniformly acknowledged the pre-eminence of this science. Adhydt ~ 
mavidya vidydmm — ‘Among sciences I am the science of the Self , 
says God through His incarnation as Krsna in the GitcL (X. 32). 
Man's achievement of morality and ethics and the fruition of his 
life and action proceed from his meditation on and realization of 
his true Self which is the Self of all, says Man u (Manu Smrti, 
XL 82): 

Dhydnikam sarvamevaitat yadeiat abhisabditam; 

Na hyanadhyatmavit kascit kriydphalam upasnute - — 

‘All this that has been said (before) has to be achieved through in- 
ward meditation; one who does not know his inner Self will not 
enjoy the fruits of any of his actions 

The contribution of adhy&tmavidya to Indian religion and phil- 
osophy is immense. Much of man's religion consists only of 
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anthropological phenomena like other similar phenomena. Anthrop- 
ology treats the gods of religion as the products of human imag- 
ination, of human wish-fulfilment. Sociology recognizes their social 
utility while questioning their truth value. The Biblical statement 
that God created man in his own image is the reverse of the truth 
acknowledged^by the psychology of religion that man created God 
or gods, in hisy own image. The gods of all such religions rest on 
the authority of a HoTyTbok or a body of priests. And such gods, 
bearing, in a large measure, a socio-political complexion, JiSveu. 
always been "a t Togg erheads^with each ' other and with the secular 
urges of man, and will ever remain so. ~ 

On the other hand, reality apprehended by speculative philos- 
ophy is but a logical postulate; it is also, similarly, a product of 
the luiman mind. Its absolute is only the product of a logical 
necessity, the correlative of the relative. 

The ^Absolute of phibsophy^and the God of religion both stand 
in need of a reassessment and restatement in the light of a penetrat- 
ing science of man, of his knowledge and awareness and inward 
depth. Modern thought’s study and assessment of "religion through 
anthropology, sociology, and psychology is a right stepin this direct™ 
ion; .but it is only the first step. Modern philosophy since Kant 
has similarly subjected the philosophical concepts of reality and 
hi ■ : ito"T critSciir^^ExfjSri^TiEETOSS^E^^ of episte- 

mology. The result halTheeh 'disastrous to the absolute, which 
has consequently quietly faded away, along with its discipline, 
metapffysic?,'T^ a search for the 

absolute or the ultimate reality, philosophy " today has become 
reduced^^iTform of sociology or logic, or even’d ponderous study 
of language. It has also^vofcedlts dissatisfaction and protest against 

this extreme positivism by throwing'’’ up various schools of 

existentialism. 

The disorderly; j-yrray into whichjm^ been 

thrown, the mutual incompatibility of the gods of the dogmatic 
religions leading to their displacement by various forms of human- 
istic religion, and the self-admitted limitations of the positive 
sciences in the search for the ultimate meaning of things — these 
facts reveal the confused and murky atmosphere of the world of 
mo^ErnTtEought. TEe sit Wfidn cails^fdF^a.''' b old " and penetrating 
approach to J xuth md with a 

view to reconstructing soenceTTM^ ' reEgToh,'' and' 
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to bringing out their basic unity. H e., w ill receive immense help in 
this task from the approach and method adopted by the Upanisads 
in the exploration of the inner world of man and the insights there- 
by gained by them about the spiritual nature of man and the 


universe. 


Says Dr. S. Radhakrishnan ( Indian Philosophy , Vol I, p. 150) : 

‘The central theme of the Up anisads is the jgrQbl§m-Of philpso- 
ophy. It is the' searcffTfor what is true. Dissatisfaction with 
things and second causes suggests the questions, which we read at 
the beginning of the Svetdsvatara (I, 1-2): “Whence are we born, 
where do we live, and whither do we go? O, ye who know Brah- 
man, tell us at whose command we abide here whether in pain or 
in pleasure. Should time or nature, or necessity or chance, or the 
elements be considered to be the cause, or he who, is . cangd.Ru,ru$a, 
the man that Is the Supreme ' spmf7 ,r In the 
pupil asks (L 1): “At whose wi sh does the 

on its errand? At whose comman d does the first ^breatK^goJIpHR, 
at whose wish do we utter this speech?” WKat ^ 

4ye_or . experience”' to^¥e^n 

ffieFTEe repoJF'oi the senses coulcl be taken^as^final. Are the 
ra^taniEu]^^ self -existen t, or 

are they themselves effects of something mightier still, which lies 
behind them? How can we consider physical objects, effects, and 
products as they are, to be quite a^r^aLas..theirmaiises ? There must 
be^something ultimate at t he back of it al l, a self-existent, in which 
al®£TEi,jnin > d ^can^restT Knowledge mind, "the aenafi^, and their. - 
and conditioned^ In the field,jk-ji iQraIs we 
find that we canriot get true happiness from the finite. ■ The plea-* 
Quires fo|^ cul“W r ByoH age and .death.' : 

XSTrSLiigio xi we crv for 
eternal life. AirtheseHorce^upon us the convicti on "qFII ti ypeless 

being, a spiritu al' reaB^n KTo^^ quest, the fuk 

filmga t of our des i res, an d the goaf oFreIi|^^ seers of the 
Upanisa ds try to lead us W'jEscen& a rrealitv which. js infinite 
existeiiceTs«t), absolu te tru th (cit), arid pure delight (ananda,).’ 

The Monotheistic; God. in the Light of the ‘King of Sciences’ 

The Upanisads t ransformed the concept of Brahman, the Ab- 
solute of philosophy' and' the God of religion, into a given fact of 
expo ric ncs, throug h the discovery of the Atman , - the ' ihfiruteTm- ' ' 
mortal S elf of man behi nd his finite m jrtal ego Brahman thus 
uecame not a mere logical absolute or a man-made god of sociolo- 
gic al util ity, but the innermost Self of man and die Self of the 
u nive rse. As an~impefsonal-persouaL God, it is the living unity 
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of the impersonal background stuff or the primordial energy of the 
unrverse as EeTcT^> r ''sciehce7 bF the Absolute of metaphysics, and 
of the personal God of religion. This discovery was g reeted by 
thelUpanisads as- a momentous advance in spiritual thought; and 
it became th e sheet-ancho r of the monumental philosophical-religious 
thought of India — 'Vedanta, and was interfused with every sub- 
sequent development of Indian religious "and "pEilosophlcal thought. 
The student in the B fit add ra nya ka Upanisad. asks (HI. 4.1): 

Yat sukscit aparoksat brahma, ya dtmd sarvantarah tam me vya- 
eaksva — 

‘The Brahman which is immediate and direct, which is the inner- 
most Self of all — please expound that Brahman to me.’ 

The Svetdsvalara Upanisad says (II. 15): 

Yadatmatattvena tu brahmatattvam 
dipopameneha yuktcth prapasyet; 

Ajath dhruvam sarvatattvaih visuddham 
jhcltvd dev am mucyate sarvapdpaih — 

‘When the self- controlled spiritual aspir ant realizes, in this very 
body, the truth of Brahman through the truth of th e Atm an, sel b 
luminous js flight, then, knowing lire” Divinity which is unborn^ 
eternal, and untouched by the modifications of nature, he is freed 
from all sins.’ 

This momentous vision is not only enshrined in Indian spir 7 
thought hut also forms the central spiritual element in ad- 
vanced systems of religious thought everywhere in the world. The 
* w Kj^ gdoni' of H eaven is with in us, assures Jesus. Jalalud-Dm Ruini 

/ / r exclaims: 

A 

^ In each human spirit is a Christ concealed, ’| 

” To'RWTfeTpedhr hindered” to be hurt or healed; j 

If from any human soul you lift the veil j 

' Tou will find a Christ there hidden withoul iai!. ; 

The^ continued vitality of Indian idealism has its source in 
this vision. Every religious system which adv ocfc tesr &s ■iaV'gpiritual 
discipline closing the eyes and all the sensbfc in meditation bears, 

: knowingly ■ or unkiiowihgly, The spir- 
itual know thyself jyt ■ Greek thought 

is also revealed in the light of this vision. It is this that sustains 
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the gentle and peaceful characteristics of the Indian cultural heri- 
tage and its ideal and practice of active toleration. 

In picturesque language St, Augustine echoes this vision when/ ^ 
he describes his long quest for God and his discovery of Him irfi/ byd 
his own being (Confessions, Book X, Everyman’s Library Edition, f £iuu 
Chapter 6) : 

‘I asked the earth, and it answered me, “I am not He” 1\ 

asked the sea and the deeps, and the living creeping things, and : 
they answered, “We are not thy God, seek above us.” I asked; 1 
the moving air; and the whole air with his inhabitants answered,' 
“'Anaximenes was deceived, I am not God,” I asked the heavens/ 
sun, moon, stars, “Nor (say they) are we the God whom thou 
seekest.” And I replied unto all the things which encompass the: 
door of my flesh (the senses); “Ye have told me of my God, that* 
ye are not He; tell me something of Him.” And they cried out / 
with a loud voice. “He made us.” ...For truth saith unto me, , 
“Neither heaven, nor earth, nor any either body is thy God.” 

. . .Now to thee I speak, O my soul, thou art my better part: for ' 
thou quiekenest the mass of my body, giving it life, which no — r 
body can give to a body: but thy*' God is even unto thee the Life 
of thy life:*' ' 

The Unity of Brahman and Atman 

The transcendent God of the earlier Vedic monotheistic thought 
became the immanent One in tHe^tJpanisads without losing fis_ 
transcendent characterTT'orV though given in experience, It is, as 
tEew^ of consciousness, beyond speech and thought. 

Through a penetrating study of the three states of waking, dream, 
and dreamless sleep, the Upanisads isolated the Self as pure sub- 
ject and then discovered the spiritual oneness of the Self and the 
non-Self. '^The identity between the subject” and the object was j$.f2 
realized in I ndia before Plato was born’, says Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
(Indian Philosophy , Vol. I, p. 169) and then quotes Deussen who 
speaks of the significance of this Upanisadic discovery for human 
thought (Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanisads , 1906 Edition, up. 
39-40): 

Tf we strip this th ought of the__ various forms, figurative to 
1 he... higliest^e£ree a ncT nbT jseTdom "'extr avagan t under" which it 
appears in the* Vedanta teHsTand^ upon it solely 


mjtsj^losophical simpheity^as the iden7iTy~W^ 
tEFBriEmSr anFllie StmaSyiFv^^ 

the UpjSnjadS^ 

nay, for the whole rape of 

mankind. We are unableTo IboFlnfo the futiire7we do* not know 
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what revelations and discoveries are in store for the restlessly in- 
quiring human spirit; but one thing we may assert with confidence 
--whatever new and unwonted paths the philosophy of the future 
may strike out, this principle will remain permanently unshaken 
and from it no deviation can possibly take place. If ever a general 
solution is reached oi the greai riddle ? which presents itself to the 
philosopher m the nature of things, all the more clearly the further 
our knowledge extends, the key can only be found where alone 
the secret of nature lies open fdTTsTronrWiffiin, that~is "to • sa4 in 
.^mnerm^t^lf. It wasJkrTmm for IKeJht time the ori&nat 
JhmJcers qf tliefUjxini$ads, TFwTien 

they recpgnizecl mw Atman, our inmost individual being, as the 
brahman, the inmost being of universal hMurh ahd~'of all her 
phenomena.’ (italics not author’s). * ‘ -- 

An Approach to the Study of the Kena Upanisad 
and the Peace Invocation 

dhe Kena Upanisad, to return to our present study, is a signif- 
icant landmark in ma n’s voyage of discovery of the Atman. Em- 
phasizing the spiritual’ Self of 

om self, it says, in refrain, in verses 4 to 8 of chapter one: ‘Know 
that to be Brahman and not what’ people' wof ship" here/’ In the 
fifth verse of chapter two, it speaks of the realization of Brahman 
: here ?nd. now. Through^ delightfia' sfofy narrated 'in chapter 
three, it speaks of the incapacity of the sense organs~to~give~'m- 
formation about Brahman,' and',' InTffieT'onclBdtng'^ verses' bTeKapter 
re f ers to the ethical basis of the knowledge of Brahman. 

Before we take up the “study of tKe" verses of the Upanisad, we 
shall m ake^acquamtance__with the two verses of the Santipaiha 
or Peace invocation attached to this Upanisad. According to tradi- 
tional practice, the Peace invocation of each Upanisad is meant 
to be recited at the commencement and conclusion of the study 
of that Upanisad; and these invocations vary according to the Veda 
to which the particular Upanisad belongs. T he K ena Upanisad 
b elongs t o th e Talavakara re cension of the Sam a Veda? “ATffi'e" cSto- 
meiicement oi the study of the Isa UpcmisadL, we studied its Peace 
invocation .and found it suffused with strengthening spiritual ideas. 

AH these Peace invocations breaSe' pmifying' 'and unifying 
ideas and sentiments. They serve to calm and refresh the mind’and 
thus equip it for the silent adventure of thought ahead. In the 
Kena Upanisad the first of the two verses of the invocation reads 
as follows: 

Om sahandvavatu; sahanau bhunaktu; 
sahaviryam karavdvahai; 
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Tejasvindvadhitamastu; 

mdvidvisdvahai, 

Om sdntih Mntih sdntih — 

‘Om. May Brahman protect us both; may He nourish us both; 
may we both achieve enei'gy; may this study make us both 
illumined; may we never hate each other, Om Peace, Peace, Peace/ 

The word ‘both 5 refers to student and teacher. True educa- 
tion, even in the secular field, is a communion of minds between 
the teacher and the taught. The higher the subject the deeper 
that communion; and it is most intense in the spiritual field. With- 
out this background, with teacher and taught not en rapport, edu- 
cation becomes mere static and uninspired instruction. All edu- 
cation imparts a measure of alertness and vigour to the human 
mind. The knowledge of the Atman, however, is the source of 
the highest vigour, as this Upanisad will tell us later on: Atmand 
vzndate vlry am — ‘Man attains vigour through the Atman. 5 An- 
other important object of this study is illumination. Not stuffing 
the mind with facts and formulae, nor making it clever, is what 
is aimed at, but making it luminous with the luminosity of truth. 
The Atman as pure awareness is the very principle of luminosity. 

Tasya bhdsd sarvamidam vibhdti— by Its light all this universe 
is lighted’, says the Mundaka Upanisad (II, 2.10). 

■f Mdmbda yuga kalpesu gatagdrriyesvanekadhd; 

Nodeti nastametyehd sctmvid esd svayampra b hd — 

Tn all the countless months, years, ages, and aeons, past and yet 
to come, Consciousness, which is one and self-luminous, does neither 
rise nor set, 5 says the Pancadasi (1.7). 

In the words of the great physicist Erwin Sehrodinger quoted 
on an earlier occasion (What is Life?, pp. 90-91): 


‘Consciousness is never experienced in the plural, only in the 
singular. ...Consciousness is a singular of which the plural is un- 
known.’ 


Tire invocation ends with a prayer for a union of hearts among 
the students and between the students and the teacher. 

The second invocation, which is more a prose piece, reads as 
follows: 


Om dpaydyantu mamdhgani vdkprdnascaksuh srotram atha 
fcv : balam indriydni ca sarvdni; sarvam brahmaitpanisadam ; vmhaih 
brahma nimkurymn; md md brahma nimkarot; anirakarg:nam astu; 
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anirakciranam me'stu ; tadatmcini nirate ya upanisatsu dhcirmdh te 
mayi scvntu , te mayi santu. Om sdntih sdntih sdntih — ■ 

‘Om. May my limbs become strong; also let my speech, vital 
airs, sights hearing, and all the sense organs be vigorous. All exis- 
tence is the Brahman of the Upanisads. May I never deny Brah- 
man; may not Brahman deny me. Let there be no denial at all; let 
there be no denial at least on my part. Whatever virtues are in 
the Upanisads, may they abide in me who am devoted to the Atman; 
may they abide in me. Om Peace, Peace, Peace.’ 

Prayer for Strength and Light 

The student of Atmavidyd prays for strength of limb and 
vigour of the senses. The spiritual journey is a hard one; it is 
like walking on the sharp edge of a razor, as the Katha Upanisad 
puts it (III. 14). The weak cannot realize this Atman, says the 
Mundakct Upanisad (III. 2. 4.). It is the young, the vigorous, the 
intelligent, and the strong that will realize the Atman, say the 
Upanisads. In youth the senses are vigorous. But the mind which 
is devoted to the pursuit of the knowledge of the Atman is stronger 
still and hence capable of disciplining the senses and turning their 
energies towards the Self. This makes the youth devoted to At- 
mavidyti a person of heroic calibre, dhira in the language of the 
Upanisads. If the mind is weak or lazy, or inclined to obey the 
dictates of the senses, it loses the capacity and tendency to seardj 
and find the Atman. It thus denies the ever-present reality of 
that which is the one Self in all; by denial is meant neglect. Brah- 
man being the Self of all cannot neglect anyone. 'God is in all 
men; but all men are not in God; therefore man suffers/ says Sri 
Ramakrishna. So the student prays that there may be no neglect 
of Brahman at least on his part. 

The only way to avoid this pitfall is by acquiring the requisite 
moral virtues which are the sine qua non of spiritual advancement 
and realization. Hence the student prays that the virtues pro- 
claimed. in the Upanisads may abide in him. There are several 
passages in the Upanisads which speak of these virtues. The fol- 
lowing from the Mundaka Upanisad is specially instructive (III. 
1. 5): ; 

Satyena labhyastapasd hyesa dtmd 

samyagfnanena brdhmacaryena nityam; 

Antah sanre jyotirmayo hi subhro 

yarn pasyanti yatayah ksinadosdh — 
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‘This Atman can be realized , by the constant practice of truth, 
self-control, true knowledge, and chastity. The self-controlled 
ones*,- freed from sin, realize Him, the luminous and the pure One, 
within their own being? 

We shall see the Kena Upanisad telling usk later on (IV. 8): 

Tasyai tapo damah karmeti pratisthd — 

‘Of this wisdom, austerity, self-control, and (dedicated) work are 
the foundations.’ 

‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,’ assures 
Jesus (Matthew v. 8). 

Since the end of philosophy or religion, as understood by the 
sages of the Upanisads, is not mere intellectual exercise nor the 
acceptance of a belief or dogma, these moral qualities are insisted 
upon which, when yoked to a passionate desire to realize Truth, 
take man to the feet of God. We shall come across this passion, 
which transmutes into pure forms all other passions in the heart 
of man, as we dip into the verses of this Upanisad. 


SIGHT 


KENA UPANXSAD—2 

As we observed in the last lecture, the philosophy expounded 
in the Kena Upanisad is critical in its spirit and temper; it marks 
the development of the critical as different from the dogmatic ap- 
proach in philosophy in ancient India. The aim of this approach 
is to evaluate all knowledge and experience, d The Upanisad ques- 
tions the truth and validity of our sense knowledge and of the 
knowledge gained by the logically and scientifically disciplined 
mind. It considers this knowledge as knowledge of the relative 
and not of the absolute. Even the knowledge of the disciplined 
mind, which is science, is knowledge about shadows and not sub- 
stance, being derived from sense-data. 

Is this the whole of knowledge, it asks, or is there something 
higher which is infinite and absolute? Ordinary philosophy can 
give no answer to this question. The Kena Upanisad , however, 
and other Upanisads also, give an answer. After assessing the 
nature and scope of human knowledge as revealed through the 
senses and the mind, the Kena Upanisad tells us that there is a 
higher form of knowledge, a higher form of awareness, in which 
knowledge and experience become one, and which transcends the 
transient and the relative. This is knowledge of the true Self of 
man which is also the Self of the universe. As such, the Absolute 
and the Infinite need not remain a matter of mere surmise or belief 
or inference. 

Realization of the infinite and immortal Self, the ‘Atman’ or 
‘Brahman’ as the Upanisads term it, requires, however, discipline 
and training. This very mind that is now in thraldom to the senses, 
and, as such, is bound to the world of the finite and changing, can 
he disciplined and trained in order to equip it for the realization 
of the truth of Brahman. Indian philosophy therefore speaks of 
the mind in two aspects. In one aspect it is in thraldom to the 
senses and in the other it is free. This idea occurs again and 
again in Indian spiritual literature. Says the Pancadasi (XI. 116): 

Mxino hi dvividlmm proktam suddham casuddhameva ca; 

Asuddham kdmasamparkdt suddham kamavivarjitam — 

‘Mind is said to be of two types: the pure and the impure. It is 
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impure when it is subject to the pressures of lust and pure when 
free from them.’ " 

The Pure Mind 

The pure mind has the capacity to realize Brahman. Brah- 
man is said to be buddhigrdhyam atindriyam — ‘grasped by the 
buddhi but beyond the senses,’ including also the manas or the 
sense-bound mind. Pure manas is the same as pure buddhi which 
again is the same as pure Atman, says Sri Ramakrishxia. This is 
the endeavour that converts philosophy from a mere intellectual 
and academic pursuit into a spiritual adventure, and religion from 
a socio-political discipline into a sddhand for spiritual experience, 
uniting both religion and philosophy into a high spiritual ad- 
venture to realize truth and achieve the highest life excellence. 

So then the question arises, how to make the mind pure? In 
every Indian spiritual treatise this subject is discussed: How to 
release the mind or awareness from its sense-bound finitude and 
restore it to its own true infinite expanse? The mind as it is now 
constituted is conditioned by various sense impressions which make 
it function in a finite way, which make it express itself through 
finite moulds. In the Can di or Devi Mahdtmyam , one of the saci'ed 
hooks of India, we read {1 . 47) : 

Jndnamasti samastasya jantoh visayagocare — 

‘The pidna or knowledge of all beings is conditioned by sense 
moulds.’ 

Everyone, including the animals, has knowledge which comes 
through the doorways of the senses. This knowledge trickles, as 
it were, through little bits of sense experience; but whereas this 
knowledge is fragmentary and unorganized in animals, it is in some 
degree organized and coherent in ordinary men, and most orga- 
nized and coherent in scientific men. We make a serious mistake , 
however, token we think that this is the highest possible form of 
knowledge. All speculative philosophy commits this same mistake. 
Limiting itself to sense-data, to the data of the waking state only, 
it stultifies itself as philosophy by not taking all experience for its 
province of study. - ; 

The Upanisads did not allow Indian philosophy to commit this 
mistake. They broadened and deepened philosophy by taking for 
its data all experience— the world of facts as well as the world of 
values, the world revealed in all the three states of waking, dream, 
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and deep sleep — and by a critical examination of the human mind, 
its nature and possibilities. They discovered that this mind, when 
trained and disciplined, revealed its own higher dimensions and 
manifested newer powers of penetration. At a lower level, at the 
psychic level these are called extra-sensory perceptions, where 
human knowledge becomes freed from the limitations of the sensory 
apparatus. But even this is limited to the world of the phenomenal, 
the realm of appearances. Its highest penetrating power is mani- 
fested when it reveals the noumenon behind all phenomena, the 
imperishable reality behind tf^World of perishable forms. This 
is para vidy a, philosophy in the true sense of the term, according 
to the Upanisads (Mundaka Upanisad: 1. 1.5.). 

The Discipline of Mind in Science 

In physics we are familiar with a similar physical phenomenon. 
Ordinary light is a radiation of very little penetrating capacity. 
But, by increasing the wave frequency of the radiation, science 
has developed radiation of greater and greater penetrating capa- 
cities such as X-rays, which can penetrate deeper still. 

This phenomenon of the physical world we find repeated in 
the mental world. The average mind is untrained, undisciplined, 
and extremely dull in its operation; it stops at the very surface 
of experience. It cannot penetrate the surface and proceed to the 
depth of things. It cannot even raise the question whether there 
is anything behind the appearance. Such is the raw human mind. 
Yet the same mind can be trained and disciplined and made pene- 
trating in its power; this gives us the scientific mind which has 
disciplined itself^ in the systematic inquiry" lmd"Tnvesiigation into 
the universe of sensory experience. As a result of this discipline the 
i mind gets the power to exercise control over the sensory and motor 
j apparatus of the human system which, formerly, was under the 
direct dictation of th&\ sense-impressions and instinctual impulses. 
The trained mind disciplines the imagination through reason and 
j develops a capacity to check and evaluate those impressions and 
impulses, and find out what they mean and where they lead. As 
f a result of this scientific training, the mind develops “the ability to 
- penetrate appearances and discover the truth behind, the laws that 
control the appeai'ances. This is the discipline of human knowl- 
edge achieved in science. 

If. however, a scientist stops there and refuses to proceed fur- 
ther in the search for truth, it is because he has forsaken his scien- 
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tific spirit and become sterile or dogmatic. Why should he stop 
there? If the mind can be trained to penetrate some appearances* 
by still greater discipline it can be trained to penetrate the whole 
crust of appearances that make up the universe of our daily ex- 
perience, and penetrate to the noumenon behind all phenomena, 
the changeless One behind the changeful many. This is the most 
fascinating and intriguing subject for the human mind; though 
baffled again and again, the mind will return to it again and again. 
One many try to drag the mind away from such fundamental 
questions; one may adopt philosophies of positivism and huma- 
nism and try to direct the mind either to living a good life or to 
doing good to the world; but it is only for a time. 

Since the nineteenth century the philosophy of positivism has 
become popular as a reaction against the irrational dogmas of reli- 
gion and the inconclusive conclusions of metaphysics. This phi- 
losophy registers the despair of the human mind arising from the 
feeling that man can never know the ultimate truth. All meta- 
physics is moonshine, says positivism. Let us resort to metaphy- 
sics, if we mustj for the little exercise of the intellect that it gives; 
but let us, while doing so, work to make the world a little better, 
a little happier than it is. Why bother about the subject of the 
ultimate truth? The mind, in spite of its rigorous discipline in 
science, is, so constituted that ultimate truth- is beyond Its grasp; 
so it is the part of wisdom not to waste time and energy on it. 

This is the despair of the human mind that has gripped modern 
man. And yet man cannot continue to live in this despair, in this 
defeatist attitude. As in mountain climbing, where the unclimb- 
ed ■ peaks of a difficult mountain range pose a continuous challenge 
to the courage and tenacity of the human spirit, and the tougher 
spirits continue their unwearying assaults on the peaks until the 
last and highest peak is gained, so in the search for truth, the chal- 
lenge and lure of the ultimate truth will make the courageous 
among seekers restless with longing to scale the highest peaks of 
knowledge and experience. Thus the human mind cannot be put off; 
it is intrigued by anything that is hidden, by anything that is mys- 
■ if one group of persons does not ask such questions, an- 
other will. If one scientist does not investigate them, another scien- 
tist will. We see this actually happening today in the world of sci- 
ence* There are some scientists today who would limit science merely 
to its positivistic approach. But there are other scientists who try to 
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take science beyond this limit, lead it into the region of fundamental 
questions, such as the nature of truth, the critique of causality, 
the nature of reality, and the nature and scope of human knowl- 
edge. These scientists may not achieve satisfactory answers to 
these questions, but they are bold enough to ask them; and in this 
they are in the true tradition of science and uphold its spi'rif of 
free and persistent inquiry into truth. 

The Discipline of Mind in Vedanta 

These are the two types of scientists in .the modern world; and 
it is a happy augury that modern science, true to its spirit and 
tradition, is forging ahead in its fearless quest of truth, a virtue 
which it shares with Vedanta. Vedanta experienced the lure of 
unelimbed peaks of thought ages ago. It never admitted defeat, 
but marched on till the last peak was conquered. Referring to 
this aspect of Vedanta, Professor Max Muller says (Sir Systems 
of Indian Philosophy, pp. 182-83): 

‘It is surely astounding that such a system as the Vedanta 
should have been slowly elaborated by the indefatigable and in- 
trepid thinkers of India thousands of years ago, a system that 
even now makes us feel giddy, as in mounting the last steps of the 
swaying spire of an ancient Gothic cathedral. None of our philo- 
sophers, not excepting Heraclitus, Plato, Kant, or Hegel, ventured 
to erect such a spire, never frightened by storms or lightnings. 
Stone follows on stone in regular succession after once the first 
step has been made, after once it has been clearly seen that in the 
beginning there can have been but One, as there will be but One 
in the end, whether we call it Atman or Brahman. 5 

What was the driving force behind this bold venture of the 
Indian thinkers? A passion for truth and a passion for human 
happiness and welfare. Says Professor Max Muller ( Three Lec- 
tures 07i Vedanta Philosophy , pp, 39-40): 

T believe much of the excellency of the ancient Sanskrit 
philosophers is due to their having been undisturbed by the thought 
of there being a public to please or critics to appease. The# 
thought of nothing but the work they had determined to do; their 
one idea was to make it as perfect as it could be made. There was 
no applause they valued unless it came from their equals or their 
hfelfers; publishers, editors, and Iogrollers did not yet exist. Need 
we wonder then that their work was done as well as it could be 
done, and that it has lasted for thousands of years? 5 

It is good for modern science to investigate the type of dis- 
cipline that the TJpani§adic thinkers gave to their minds by which 
they climbed the highest peaks of thought, by which they realized 
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Ihe.changeless One behind the changing many. His single-minded 
j love of truth, his intellectual discipline, and his moral purity, help- 
{ ed the Upanisadic thinker to evolve a new mind of high penetrat- 
ing power out of his given mind. Freed from its thraldom to the 
£ senses, which is but the legacy of man's animal ancestry, and rigor- 
ously disciplined in detachment and objectivity, which is the fruit 
of an all-embracing renunciation, and stimulated by the love of 
truth viewed as a focus of both knowledge and value, the human 
mind, in the Upanisads, became the instrument of human enlight- 
enment; pure mancis became pure buddhi which in turn yielded 
bodhi , full illumination. This marks man's achievement of 
Buddhahood. 

How important for science is the need to protect and cherish 
this free and fearless pursuit of truth becomes clear when we con- 
sider the various forces that tend to deflect the scientific mind today 
from its main purpose of the pursuit of truth. 

First of all, there is the lure of pleasure which science offers 
through a highly efficient technical civilization; the fruit of science 
may smother the root of science. 

Secondly, there is the tendency to forsake the path of objec- 
tivity due to the pulls of mutually hostile political ideologies. 

Thirdly, there is the sheer laziness of the human mind which 
jpakes. it rest on its oars, unwilling to continue an arduous journey. 
This gives birth to the dogmatic mood in science. 

In earlier centuries science had occasionally to adjust with 
religious dogmas; now -.it has to adjust with political dogmas. And 
it has its own dogmas also to contend with. But no dogma can 
: kill the spirit of science. 

The need of science today is to free its spirit from dogmas of 
all kinds, whether religious or scientific, political or social. In this 
task modern science will receive the most helpful stimulus from 
Vedanta. For Vedanta is not committed to any dogma; ’^t is com- 
mitted to truth only and firmly believes in the power of truth to 
overcome half-truths and untruths. Satyameva iatyctie n 
‘Truth alone triumphs, not untruth', is the watchword of the Upa- 
nisads (Muftdaka Upanisad : III. 1. 6). 

This was the quest pursued by the great sages of India and 
they have left for posterity an imperishable legacy. Ages have 
passed since the Upanisads were composed, but they hold our atten- 
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tion and we study them even today when there is such an advance- 
ment of intelligence and learning unparalleled in earlier ages. This 
can be explained only on the basis of the Upanisads having plumb- 
ed the depths of experience and brought information of vital im- 
portance for man both as to his own nature and as to the nature 
of the universe. It is not merely the ideas that they convey to 
us that attract us but also the rigorous methods which they employ 
and the dispassionate spirit which pervades them. The modern 
mind is at once attracted by the wonderfully critical approach 
adopted by the Upanisadic sages, by which they closely studied the 
mind and its structure, its functions and its capacity, and fearlessly 
evaluated all knowledge and information conveyed by the mind. 
They were determined to find out whether this mind could be 
made into a fit instrument for their particular field of inquiry, the 
field of the knowledge of the Self, the field of the subject of all ex- 
perience, as different from the objects of all experience which are 
studied by the positive sciences. 

In order to work in a particular field, a workman fashions his 
tools according to his requirements. A scientist or a philosopher 
does the same, but his tool is thought itself. His mind and thought 
form the tool. When a student goes to a great scientist in order 
to learn science from him, the teacher subjects him to the discip- 
line of science — discipline in truth, in detachment, in objectivity, 
and in precision. Varied and intricate is the training given to the 
science student to enable him to develop the ability to tackle the 
vast array of data before him and become an original scientific 
explorer himself. 

Vedanta, similarly, calls upon the spiritual seeker to subject 
himself to the type of discipline relevant to this field. Drsyate tv a 
gryayd buddhyci suksmayd suksnuidarsibhih — ‘The Atman is cer- 
tainly realized by the one-pointed minds of those who are capable 
of seeing mbtle truths, by minds which have been trained to grasp 
subtler and subtler facts’, says the Katha Upanisad (III. 12). When 
we enter the field of spiritual quest, when we seek ultimate Reality, 
we need a still more intense discipline of the mind. If the train- 
ing of the mind for science is rigorous, its training for spiritual 
realization is much more so; for, says the Katha Upanisad (III .,14): 

Ksurasya dhcim nisitd dumtyayd 

durgam pathastat kavayo vadanti — 
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‘That path is like the sharp edge of a razor, difficult to tread and 
hard to cross, so say the sages/ 

Therefore we require much more intensive training in moral 
purity, alertness, and concentration. Without this training our 
search for spiritual truth will be vain. The mind will be drawn 
away from the search by distractions, by desires, and by laziness. 

The desire for name and fame may come, various other desires 
also may come to distract the mind; but the spiritual seeker has to 
keep himself to the straight and narrow path, which is compared , 

to walking on the edge of a razor. ‘For stra it is- the gate 

; row is the way that' leads to perfection,- says Jesus Christ. This 
is the training that was undergone by the great Indian sages and 
this is the training that we also must underg o i f we wish to equip 

our mind s f or this spir itual field of investigation; by s uch tr ain- _ 

mg our minds will de vel op„,that penet rative /-pow er' whid L-idoiie 
can help us to p ierce the veil that hides the ultimate tru th of Brah- 
man from us. 

The Power of Discipline 

In our daily life we see how things and forces acquire this 
penetrative power when subjected to certain conditions. Even the 
most flimsy things of the physical world can be given extraordinary 
strength or penetrative power if subjected to certain conditions. 

[ Air, for example, is considered to be a very insubstantial thing; 
but when put under pressure, it will acquire high penetrative 

power; compressed air can cut into rocks. If air can be discipline 

eel into such a powerful instrument, why not the mind of man? 

The mind may be very flimsy now; it may be weak and unstable; 
it may have no penetrating power; the slightest obs tacle doming 
in its way may make it recoil and lose initiative. But it need not 
remain in this flimsy state. It can" fee strengthened by training, A 
single thread is so weak that it can be broken by a flight pull. 

But combine that thread with many threads, twist them together 
to make a rope, an d it can , control an el ephant This is the classical 
"example given in the scriptures to remind us that_the_nnnd_can 
strength and resili ence, and given the capacity to 
. penetrate into, the heart of t ruth .- • 

' -Tfee 'most im portax^ then, injhe • search for truth 

is this training and disciplining of the, m ind, o f the wh ole m ind. : Part 
oFthis^training fies”In“whaF we may call the secular field, the field 
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^cKaracte r and personality. And this in spite of the clear and 
bold teaching of the Gita that godliness, is th e.JruiUQn of ^ manli- 
ness and not its negation. Be a man first, and then try to he a 


of social and educational endeavour. Even in these fields it is dis- 
cipline that gives the mind greater energy and power. 

It is the greatest misfortune of the Indian nation today that 
large numbers of people have not realized the importance of self- 
discipline as an essential aspect of the educational and social pro- 
cess. They tliink that .they ^.a 9 .n_achieve greatness by leaving the 


mincL to folio w its own . whms_pr_ Jhe •. dictates . of . the sense 

mWr 


The word ‘discipline’ is a bugbear to many people. It only sK 
that we have not fully grasped the meaning of freedom. It is the 
slave that resent s all . free man welcomes all oppor- 

tunities for self-discipline. Indiscipline is the way to make the 
mind weaker and weaker and make it unfit either for life in the 
world or for life in God. 


Greatness in any field is never achieved without tremendous 
inner discipline. Energy^ disciplined is energy increased; and in the 
spiritual field, such increase is both in quantity and quality. That 
is the nature of all energy, physical or non-physical The psychic 
energy in the human system can be raised to the highest level in 
quality and quantity only through inner cultivation; there is no 
other way, say the Upanisads again and again. The sooner our 
people realize this truth, the sooner our young people grasp the 
meaning of this vital idea, the better for them and the better for 
the nation. Self-discipline is the way to achieve strength of will, 
breadth of sympathy, loftiness of character, and consequent all- 
roun3T' social and spiritual efficiency. It is like raising bumper 
harvests” through intensive farming with the help of scientific 
agriculture. 

From Manliness to Godliness 


This is the royal way to achieve greatness in the secular field, 
in the world of daily endeavour. The same discipline, carried one 
step further, takes us into the world of spiritual aspiration and 
realization. We make a great blunder when we think that the mind 
that is unfit for the world can he made fit for God . And yet this 
is a very common mistake that we make. Again and again we 
find inefficiency masquerading as high piety. Indian society has 
permitted and encouraged this mistake for too long. Too long have 
we clung to one-sidedness in education, leading to one-sidedness 

And this in spite of the clear and 
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saint, is the teaching that we received from Swami Vivekananda. 
Manliness comes first and then comes godliness. Many of us, how- 
ever, trie^ first. We put the cart before 

the- horse e md, lose .'both manhood and sainthood in the bargain. 
This wrong method and its harmful fruits for the Individual and 
the nation were pointed out to us by our great seer, Swami Viveka- 
Jtanda, who also opened up to us the purifying, strengthening, 
■|p unifying message of the Upanisads and the Gha; he revealed 
to us the nature and scope of an education based on the infinite 
Self within every man and woman which will lead to both manli- 
ness and godliness. 

This great literature, the Upanisads and the Gita — and the 
Gita too is described as an Upanisad — forms a single core of inspir- 
ation to lead us to higher and higher levels of life expression and 
thus bring out the best in human life. And what is that best in 
human life? It is infinite truth itself; and not merely truth, but 
also infinite beauty and goodness and joy. The true Self in man 
is all these. And the Upanisads summon us to the joyous adventure 
of the quest for this truth through a converging life-endeavour: 

Tadeva brahma tvaih mddhi nedam yadidam upasate — 

‘Know thou That to be Brahman (the infinite Self of all), and not 
what people worship here*, as the Kena Upanisad will tell us "in 
emphatic refrain (I. 4). 

The mind is like a musical instrument which will produce 
good music only when properly tuned. If the strings are too loose 
or too tight the best music cannot be produced. The perfection 
of the human system, both mind and body, is to be sought for 
and struggled for; and whenit is. achieved the music that will come 
out of it will be the music of truth, knowledge, beauty, and bliss. 
This is the highest experience, which is also the highest knowl- 
edge, and the Upanisads want to give man a taste of this, here, 
in this very Uje, as the Kena Upanisad will tell us later (II. 5). 

In order to understand the Upanisads and to profit from them 
it is necessary to reorient one’s ideas of life and of religion. It is 
no ■ post-morfehi' .excellence That the Upanisads promise. ' Here an<% 
:|now, In this very body, with this very mind, man shall achieve the| 
highest truth and the highest life-excellence. Here and now shatf 
| man cross the shoreless ocean of delusion and grief; and after cross- 
\ mg it, he will bless his psycho-physical organism for the invaluable 
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service rendered by it, just as a sailor blesses the boat that has 
carried him to a safe shore across the tumultuous ocean. 

Thus we find that by appropriate training of body and mind 
we are able to achieve high levels of truth and excellence. With 
\ a trained mind man achieves the joys of health and character, 
knowledge and beauty, culture and civilization; with a trained 
1 mind he can also rise above all relativity and achieve the delights 
| of transcendental experience, the lokottara, as Buddhism puts it, 
that which is beyond the world of the senses and the sense-bound 
mind. 

The Search for the Highest 

The Self is beyond the world of the senses; and yet It impinges 
upon us occasionally through sense experiences. Intimations of 
immortality’, Wordsworth called' them.’ Perhaps we get an inkling 
of It, and at once it passes away. The intimation comes, but the 
next moment it vanishes. But we are intrigued by it, for it is 
enough to convince us that a greater reality looms beyond the 
horizon of the senses and that we must carry our pursuit there. 
It is like a cloud covering the sun. During the rainy season here, 
or winter season in northern climates, we long to see the sun, but 
the clouds or fog hide it from our view. Suddenly the fog or clouds 
part and the sun shines. But a moment later the clouds or fog 
close in once again. But whether we see the sun or not, we know 
that it is there. Our search for truth is just like this. Sometimes 
truth gives us a glimpse of itself through our psycho-physical ex- 
periences, through the daily events of our lives. Under the pres- 
, sure of our life in the world we soon forget and ignore these little 
intimations from the beyond, but occasionally we stop and ask,| 
Is it true? Is there a life beyond this everyday sense life, some- 
thing better, purer? 

And so the search begins, the search for ultimate truth and 
spiritual experience. All experience becomes subjected to scrutiny 
to discover a clue to the reality that lies beyond. It is at this 
stage that man becomes a pilgrim and his life becomes a quest that 
will lead him in due time to spiritual truth. He becomes a mdhaka. 

( The .true sadhaka is the spiritual aspirant whose heart genuinely 
hungers for the transcendental pure life of the spirit. 

It is just this earnest mind, this spirit of seeking, that the Kena 
Upanisad expects of its student. When one is established in this 
he has set his sail in the right direction. He becomes what in Bud- 
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dhism is called a srotciimnnaj.one ‘who has entered the current 5 , A 
boat, for example, is in the Ganges on its way to the sea. If it 
loses its way and enters the canals and ditches on the way, it may 
experience much movement but no progress. But once it attains 
the centre of the river and enters its main current, it has nothing 
more to fear. It will move steadily towards the sea. That is the 
position of a seeker who is a srotapanna. Having attained the main 
current of spiritual life, he goes forward step by step and realizes 
the truth. 

This stidhaka attitude must be pervasive of life itself. Whe- 
ther we are at work, or in leisure, in whatever situation we may 
be, the one constant factor will be that our hearts are pursuing 
truth, that we are seeking the pure and the deathless Self in and 
through all experience. All other things then become merely in- 
cidental, the means of our attainment, the fields of our training. The 
real quest is for none of these. The real quest is for the infinite 
Truth, for the infinitely purest and best. Bhumaiva siikhctvi ; 
bhuma tveva vijijnasitavycim — ‘The Infinite alone is happiness; the 
Infinite alone should verily be sought after 5 , says the Chandogya 
Upanisad (VII. 23. 1). In happiness and in misery, in success 
and in failure, in every experience of life, we will then be ixi search 
of that truth which we feel is there hidden somewhere in experi- 
ence. This is the greatest adventure of the human spirit. Enter- 
ing on it, man becomes seized with a new zest in life, for a life 
lived for truth, and leaves far behind all possibilities of ennui 
and frustration characteristic of life at the sense level. He be- 
comes seized with a new restlessness, creative and constructive, 
holy and pure,-''. h 

All this the Upanisads express, and that in arresting language. 
What varied expressions do the Upanisads adopt to impress upon 
the sadhaka the greatness and might of the human spirit and its 
ability to rise to and stay in the heights of spiritual experience and 
realize the empire of delight of which it is born heir! The song 
of man’s true glory which the Upanisads sing is incomparable in 
charm and power. Says Swami Vivekananda (Lecture on ‘The 
Sages of India 5 , Complete Works, Vol. Ill, p. 253) : 

Beyond (waking) consciousness is where the bold search. Con- 
sciousness is bound by the senses. Beyond that, beyond the senses, 
men must go, in order to arrive at truths of the spiritual world; 
and there are even now persons who succeed in going beyond the 
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bounds of the senses* These are called rsis (sages), because they 
come face to face with spiritual truths/ 

In the Kena Upanisd we live in this atmosphere, the going 
beyond the senses, the determined seeking for the Atman, the 
eternal truth of all experience. Somewhere in experience it is 
hidden, and the search is on. The body and the sense-organs 
which common sense and some schools of philosophy take to be 
self-sufficient and final, are not so. They point to a reality beyond 
themselves. With a view to knowing this, the student puts a ques- 
tion to the teacher which forms the opening verse of this Upanisad: 

Kenesitam patati presitam manah 

kena prdnah prathamah praiti yuktah; 

Kenesitam vdeanmndm vadanti 

calcsuh srotram ka u devo yunakti — 

4 At whose desire and by whom impelled does the mind alight on 
its objects? By whom impelled does the chief prana (vital force) 
proceed to its function? By whom impelled do men utter this 
speech? What deva (luminous being) directs the eyes and the 
ears?’ 

The new-born baby gets information about his environing 
world through his sense organs. At birth, he is surrounded by a 
world of things and persons which seem to him, in the words 
of William James, ‘a buzzing booming confusion 7 . Out of this buz- 
zing^ cohfusibn the child gradually develops knowledge by discri- 
minating individual items, and the first thing he discriminates is. 
the sound, the presence, of his mother. The mother stands apart 
from the general confusion around. Gradually the child attains 
more and more knowledge and the confusion acquires some clarity 
and order. Thus the child learns to understand the world, to grasp 
it, to control it, to understand also himself, although only in a 
hazy way, and is ultimately able to find his own way and become 
independent of his mother. Then the child undergoes still fur- 
ther training. He is educated, His knowledge of the world grows 
clearer, though his knowledge of himself does not keep pace with 
it. It remains a mixture of the self and the non-self, the latter 
predominating. Perhaps he becomes a scientist and discovers 
great scientific truths. 

But his education can be carried still further; he can strive 
to understand his true self, bereft of all. non-self elements. This 
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step makes him a spiritual seeker, a true student of the science 
of the Self. Realizing his Self as birthless and deathless, pure and 
perfect, he sees the same Self as the Self of the universe and thus 
achieves the philosophical vision of the fundamental spiritual unity 
of all existence. This, according to the Upanisads, is, in brief, 
the picture of the growth and development of human knowledge 
and realization in its various stages, from the child to the perfect 
man. 

The Kena Upanisad , as we have seen above, opens with a ques- 
tion from the student to the teacher; and this question is asked 
by the higher reaches of modern neurology and psychology today. 
Is there a principle of pure intelligence, uncompounded and free, 
which directs the psycho-physical organism of man? 

Our daily experience tells us that all our knowledge comes 
through the gateways of the senses; and our minds organize it 
into coherent forms. Is the self of man only a passing synthesis 
of all these non-self elements, or is it a pure principle of intelli- 
gence, without whose presence behind, the mind and the sense- 
organs and the body become reduced to dull dead entities unable 
; .'to ;: functioh?v' : 

The second verse gives us the teacher’s reply: 

Srotrasya srotram manaso mano yat 

vdtco ha vacam sa u prdnasya prdnah; 

Caksusah caksuh atimucya dhirdli 

pretydsmdt lokdt amrtd bhavanti— 

Tt (the Atman) is the ear of the ear, the mind of the mind, the 
speech of the speech, the prana of the prana, and the eye of the 
eye. Wise men, separating the Atman from these (sense func- 
tions), rise out of sense-life and attain immortality.’ 

The teacher assures the student that his intimation is correct. 
That little intimation of the immortal which had led the student 
to raise his question is true. Now he should try to make this 
awareness clear and complete. 

Explaining the meaning of the enigmatic words of the teacher, 
Sankara comments in a luminous passage (I. 2). 

Asti kimapi vidvadbuddkigamyam sarvantaratamam kutastham 
ajam ajar am amrtarn abhayam srotraderapi srptrddi 9 tatsdmartliyani- 
mittam — ‘There is a changeless reality at the innermost core of man, 
unborn, ageless, deathless, and fearless, which is revealed to the 
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, intelligence of the wise, and which expresses itself through the 
functions of the ear and other sense-organs, being the one source 
of all their diverse energies/ 

The teacher explains to the student that the power behind the 
various sense-organs is the Atman. As the intelligent and change- 
less subject behind the activities of the changeful mind, senses, and 
the ego, it is the true self of man. It is not a mere concept or 
a statement, but the very 'principle of awareness which imparts 
meaning to all concepts and statements. As the self, it is some- 
thing that can be realized, and the way to realize it is by carefully 
separating it from the conglomeration of senses and mind. The 
senses deal with mortal perishable things of the objective or not- 
self world; but the Atman is the eternal subject, immortal and 
changeless. To go beyond the mortal, from the not-Self to the Self, 
requires extraordinary intelligence and courage; it requires high 
heroism. These are virtues with which we are familiar in the 
world; for they alone ensure success in achieving greatness in any 
sphere of life. But at their ordinary level they are not adequate 
for the purposes of achieving Self-knowledge. Comments Sankara 

(X.2): 

N a hi v isist a d h i ? n a t v a man tar en a srotradydtma h hdvah sakydh 
parityaktum — 

'Without extraordinary intelligence, it is not possible, verily, to 
overcome the identification of the Self with the organs of hearing 
and so on/ 

It is then that man realizes that he is not this body, not a mere 
bundle of sensations, thoughts, and emotions, but that he is divine. 
This knowledge does not come to us easily. It requires penetrating 
discrimination, for which one needs penetrating intelligence along 
with great moral courage and heroism. 

The Upanisads set out clearly and precisely the exact steps 
which the human mind, must take in order to attain this knowledge. 
And they also clearly describe the dangers that lie in the way of 
this quest, and ask the student to be armed with extreme alertness 
and sincerity. 

Bo here, in the second verse, we have the teacher’s explan- 
ation; the wise man separates the Atman from the whole apparatus 
of mind and body; he rises out of sense-life and attains immortality 
through Sejf-realization. 
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The raw individual, as he is now, wrongly identifies the Atman, 
the Self, with the body and the senses; the more intelligent may 
identify the Atman with the mind or the ego. The wise one alone 
knows that these are all not-selves, including the ego, subject to 
change and destruction, but that his Atman is the immortal and 
the fearless one. Says Sankara in his Vivekacudamcvni (Verse 160): 

Dehohamilyeva jaclasya buddhih 

dehe ca jive vidusah tvcihwm dhJlh; 

Vwekavijhdnavato mahatmano 

brahmahamityeva matih sadatmani — 

‘The dull-witted man thinks he is only the body; the book-learned 
man identifies himself with the mixture of body and soul. But the 
sage, possessed of realization through discrimination, looks upon 
the eternal Atman as his Self and thinks, “I am Brahman (the 
Self of ally 7 

We find an echo of this teaching in the second discourse which 
Buddha gave to his five disciples in Sarnath immediately after 
his own enlightenment. Stripping the Self of all its unreal non- 
Self elements, Buddha said ( Vinaya Pitaka, Mahavagga, Khan - 
dhaka, I. VI): 

4 Again what think you, Bhikkhus? Is the material form per- 
manent (niccctm) or impermanent (a~niccain) V 

Tmpermanent, revered Sir,- 

‘But that which is impermanent, is that suffering ( dukkham ) 
or happiness (sukham)?’ 

‘Suffering, revered, Sir.’ 

‘That, then, which is impermanent, suffering, and by nature 
changeable (vi~parinama, dhammam) , is it proper to regard it thus: 
This is mine, I am this, this is my Self ( etam mama, esoham asmi , 
esq me atta) V 

‘No indeed, revered Sir.’ 

Ts sensation permanent? .... Is perception permanent? Is 
predisposition permanent? . That, then, which is impermanent, 
suffering, and by nature changeable, is it proper to regard it thus: 
This is mine, I am this, this is my Self?’ 

‘No indeed, revered Sir. ■ 

‘And so, Bhikkhus, all material form, whether past, future, 
or present, whether within* us or external, whether gross or sub- 
tle, low or high, far or near, is to be regarded with right insight, 
as it really is (yathd bhutam), thus: This is not mine, I am not 
this, this is not my Self . . . All sensation ... gross er* subtle, all 

u. 
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perception . . . gross or subtle, . . . all predisposition . . . low or 
high, ... all consciousness ... far or near, is to be regarded with 
right insight, as it really is, thus: This is not mine, I am not this, 
this is not my self. 

"Regarding them thus, O Bhikkhus, an instructed Aryan (no- 
ble) disciple becomes indifferent to (nibbindati) material form, 
becomes indifferent to sensation, becomes indifferent to perception, 
becomes indifferent to consciousness. Becoming indifferent, he be- 
comes free from desire (vi-rajjati ) ; through non-desire (vi-rd-ga) 
:: heus;'liberated. ,: ' . 

Realizing thus, man becomes immortal, amrtd bhavanti, says 
the Kena Upanisad. In hi$ first discourse in Sarnath Buddha 
spoke of his realization in identical language (Majjhima Nikdya, 
Sutta 26): 

"Hear me, Bhikkhus, the immortal has been gained by me. I 
teach, I show, the Dharma. If you walk as I teach, you will ere 
long and in the present life learn fully for yourselves, realize, and 
having attained, abide in the supreme fulfilment of the holy life.* 

Here, then, we have the foundation of the most practical philos- 
ophy, the message of a universal and practical spirituality. The 
knowledge of the Atman, the knowledge that 1 am the pure and 
deathless Self is the rock on which we can raise a strong, steady, 
and broad character. This teaching has been given to mankind 
again and again by spiritual teachers. Jesus gave it in his parable 
of the wise and foolish men who built their houses on rock and 
sand respectively. (Luke, vi. 48-9) . 

The Gita also develops its scheme of practical spirituality on 
the basis of tins divine in the heart of man and speaks of the man 
of steady wisdom — the sthitaprajna—B.s the fruit of that spirituality. 

In the next two verses of the Upanisad, the third and fourth 
of chapter one, the teacher leads the student to a fuller under- 
standing of the nature of the Atman: 

Na tatra caksuh gcicchati na vdk gacchati no manah; 

Na vidmo na vijdnvmo yathaitadanusisydt — 

"The eye cannot approach It, neither speech, nor mind. We do not 
therefore know It, nor do we know how to teach It. 7 

Anyadeva tat vlditdt atho avidiidt adhi ; 

Iti susruma purvesam ye nah tat vydecaksire — 

Tt is different from what is known, and It is beyond what is 
unknown. Thus have we heard from our predecessors who instru- 
cted us about It. 1 
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How guarded is the language used by the teacher here! The 
experience of which this is a report is difficult to communicate. 
Hence language has to be used with the greatest care. Language,., 
in the market place is of one type and language in the laboratory 
is of quite a different type. In the latter we need greater precision 
and brevity. And it is still more exacting in the plane of spiritual 
experience. 

Here the sage is trying to communicate to the student his pro- 
found experience. But he finds it difficult to express this in words. 
So he simply says that ‘the eyes do not go there’, and so on. 
The eyes, ears, speech, and mind are among the instruments by 
which we gain experience and communicate it. They, however, 
fail with respect to the Atman. 

The more rarefied the ideas, the more refined must be the 
language employed to express them. But even the most purified, 
ffielhost refined language fails to describe the Atman. Similarly, 
thought, too, no matter how refined, fails to grasp the truth of 
the Atman. So the sage adds, very simply, na vidmo 9 we do not 
know, na vijdntmo yathaitat a nusisy&t, nor do we know how to 
communicate It to you. The experience is so transcendental that 
it leaves no tracks behind. Says Gaudapada in his Mandukya 
KartUa (IV. 95): 

Aje sdmye tu ye kecit bhavisyanti suniscitah; 

Te hi lake malvdjndna tacca loko nagdhate— 

■They alone are said to be of great intellect (wisdom) who are 
firm in their conviction of the Self, beyond causality and ever the 
same. This, ordinary men cannot grasp.’ 

In his comment on the above verse, Sankara quotes the follow- 
ing verse from one of the Smrtis: 

Sarvabhutdtmab kutasya sarvab hutahiiasya ca ; 

Deva apt marge muhyanti apadasya padamnah — * 

.‘Even the gods feel puzzled while trying to follow in the footsteps 
of those who leave no track behind, of those who realize themselves 
in all beings and who are always devoted to the welfare of all/ 

Again and again the Upanisads speak of Brahman as the end 
of a trackless path, but they do not leave us helpless. They assure 
us that difficult though It is to attain, It is ^not unattainable. It is 
not easy to teach It in the way one teaches other subjects, but the; 
student can be helped and guided towards it. The first require- 
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inent is that the student of this subject must be in a frame of 
mind somewhat different from that of the student of all other 
subjects. Here is needed extreme alertness and the capacity to 
learn from suggestive hints. In the earlier stages of education 
there is much talking and instruction by the teacher; and this be- 
comes less and less in the higher stages where the student’s mind, 
trained in alertness and thinking, becomes capable of learning from 
hints and suggestions from the teacher. This process reaches its 
highest consummation in the communication of spiritual knowledge. 
This finds vivid illustration in the episodes of teacher-student com- 
munication in several Upanisads. 

Here, in this third verse of chapter one of the Kena Upanisad, 
we find the sage impressing upon the student that the knowledge 
he seeks cannot be given to him for the asking. He has to get it for 
himself. T am helpless to communicate it to you in the customary 
way’, says the teacher. /But I shall help you with a few hints.’ 
The Atman, says the teacher in the next verse, verse four, is 
anyadeva tat- viditdt — 'other than everything that is known’. That 
is the difficulty. Vidita "means 'known’. Whatever is known 
through the senses and the mind, this Atman is entirely different 
from all such things. So all our present knowledge will have to 
be turned aside. It has no value here. In this sphere, all positive 
science becomes nescience. It merely brings us knowledge of 
the world of change, of the drsyam , of the objective world. It 
gives us knowledge about things that are subject to the modifica- 
tions of birth, growth, decay, and death. But the Atman is none 
of these. It is other than everything that is known. 

On hearing this, our minds tend to conclude that the Atman, 
then, must be something unknown and unknowable, if not entirely 
non-existent. So why search for It? The mind naturally recoils 
from searching for something that is both unknown and unknow- 
able. This idea entered several modern western philosophies, es- 
pecially that of Herbert Spencer, after Kant had proved through 
his Critique of Pure Reason that the human mind had no capaci- 
ty to know the noumonon, 

The Upanisads, however, deal with, this question rather dif- 
ferently. The Atman, the absolute and the infinite Reality, bey- 
ond the categories of speech and thought, is beyond the categories 
ol Both the known and the unknown. The Atman is not the un- 
known in this sense. For it is the most known of all, because It 
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is the Drk, the eternal Seer, the Self of all. It is not known as an 
item of objective experience, but It is the Self of the knower him- 
self, and, as such, more known than any known object. For what 
is more known to me than my own Self? And so the teacher 
gives the next hint that It is aviditat a dhi, 'more than (or beyond) 
the unknown*, and adds: 

Iti susruma purvesdm ye nah tat vyacacaksire — 

‘Thus have we heard from our previous teachers who explained It 
To us.* 

With what humility the sage speaks! He claims nothing for 
himself. Swami Vivekananda often referred to this humility of 
the sages of India who wrote great books but never claimed any 
originality for themselves. A modern writer, on the other hand, 
he said, perhaps steals from others most of the things he writes, 
and then claims them all to be his own. 

But there is a further significance in this statement made by 
the sage of the Kena Upanisad. Since the Atman cannot be per- 
ceived by the senses and the mind, the student must first hear 
about It from illumined souls. The sage has himself experienced 
It, as his teachers had done before him. By this assurance the 
student will be encouraged to enter upon the path himself, grasp- 
ing it by the few hints that he has been given. If Atman is beyond 
speech and thought, if It is anyadeva tat viditat, other than every- 
thing that is known, and also aviditat adhz, more than the un- 
known, if It is beyond both known and unknown, then what is It? 
And how are we to realize It? This is the question that the rest 
of this first chapter attempts to answer, as we shall see in subse- 
quent lectures. 
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The first four verses of the Kena Upanisad told us about the 
nature of the Atman and the difficulty of its comprehension. While 
discussing that subject in the last lecture, I referred to the signifi- 
cance of this approach to man’s search for ultimate reality. The 
mind first seeks for the meaning of existence in the various objects 
and events of the external world. Unable to get conclusive ans- 
wers from this field, man later turns his attention to that profound 
mystery which lies within, his own Self. The search for this 
mystery takes him beyond the world of relativity, the world reveal- 
ed by speech and thought, to the world of pure Being and pure 
Awareness, the world of his true nature, the eternal non-dual Self. 

This realization is the supreme achievement of the human 
genius; and it is the legacy which the Upanisads have left for all 
humanity. The Kena Upanisad itself will tell us about the glory 
of this realization a few verses later (II. 4): 

Atmanti vindate viryam vidyayd inndale amrtam — ■ 

‘Man achieves great energy through the Atman, and immortality 
through Its realization. 1 

The Nature of Reality 

In the last discourse we also discussed the difficulty experienced 
by the teacher of the Upanisad in communicating his realization 
of the Atman. The language and the thought become extremely 
rarefied. The teacher and the student hardly speak; they just 
indicate their meaning in suggestive hints. In the transcendental 
realm of the Self, words assume their true status as suggestive 
symbols, the fainter, the more suggestive. As in Vedanta, so 
in the great scientific thought of today; words are valued as sym- 
bols only. As one great scientist has put it: 

Words are but the counters of wise men; they do but reckon 
with them; but they are the money of fools.’ 

The third verse of the Kena Upa?iisad told us that this Atman 
is beyond speech, beyond the sense of hearing, beyond the mind; 
and then the Upanisad added in the fourth verse: 

Anyadeva tat vidit&t atho aviditdt adhi — 
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Tt is other than all that is known, and It is also beyond the un- 
known/ 

This statement conveys the philosophic seriousness of the 
Upanisadic mind. Commenting on this, Sankara says: 

. Na hi anyasya svatmano viditaviditabhyam anyatvam vastunah 
sambhavati iti dtmd brahma — 

‘Apart from the Atman (one’s own Self), there cannot, verily, be 
any other entity which can be other than both the known and the 
unknown; and therefore the Atman is Brahman/ 

The Spiritual Character of the Absolute 

The realization of the infinite dimension of the Self follows 
from the fact that it is other than the known and the unknown. 
If the infinite Self is our true nature, then we are essentially birth- 
less and deathless and immortal. Death pertains to the body, to 
the sense organs, to the mind, and to the ego. These constantly 
change and finally die; they are not our Self, either singly or in 
combination. Our true form is infinite and immortal; this is eluc- 
idated in many an Upanisadic dialogue between disciple and 
teacher. These dialogues bear the impress of intimate communion 
between minds. They are not like the discourses given by a learn- 
ed lecturer to a class of listless students of philosophy in some of 
our modern colleges. They bear the stamp of philosophical quest 
and spiritual earnestness. The teaching they convey, proceeds from 
spiritual realization and leads to spiritual comprehension. f 

The Upanisad now proceeds to elucidate in refrain, in the 
fifth and subsequent four verses of its first chapter, the infinite 
nature of the Self of man; 

Y advdcanabhyuditam yenavcigahhyudyate; 

Tadeva brahma tvam viddhi nedam yadidam updsate — 

‘What speech cannot reveal, but what reveals speech — know thou 
That alone as Brahman, and not this (anything objective) that 
people worship here/ 

Y anmanasa na manute yendhur mano matam; 

Tadeva brahma tvam viddhi nedam yadidam updsate— 

4 What mind does not comprehend, but what comprehends the 
mind-know thou That alone as Brahman, and not this that peo- 
ple worship here/ m . ■ 
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Yaccaksusd na pasyati yena caksumsi pasyati; 

Tadeva brahma tvam viddhi nedam yadidam updsate — 

4 What sight fails to see, but what sees sight — know thou That 
alone as Brahman, and not this that people worship here/ 

Yacchrotrena na srnoti yena srotram idam srutam; 

Tadeva brahma tvam viddhi nedam yadidam updsate — • 

‘What hearing fails to hear, but what hears hearing — know 
thou That alone as Brahman, and not this that people worship here/ 

Yat pranena na prdniti yena prdnah pranliy ate; 

Tadeva brahma tvam viddhi nedam yadidam updsate — 

‘What smell does not reveal, but what reveals smell — know 
thou That alone as Brahman, and not this that people worship here.’ 

Conceptual God versus True God 

These five verses proclaim the spiritual character of the Ab- 
solute or Brahman: It is the Self of man, which his sense-organs 
and mind cannot reveal but which reveals the sense-organs and 
the mind. These verses also stress the need to go beyond all idol- 
atry in order to be able to worship God in spirit and in truth. 
Vedanta treats as idolatry not only the worship of stocks and 
stones, which Semitic monotheism condemns as heathen supersti- 
tion, but also the worship of the Semitic monotheistic personal God 
as well. For that God is a concept and, as such, is as much an 
item of the objective universe as the heathen idols are. Man 
creates Ills gods, including the monotheistic God. The only un- 
created God is the eternal Self in man; and that is the God that 
Vedanta proclaims. Says Swami Vivekananda in his lecture on 
'The Real and the Apparent Man’ ( Complete Works , VoL II, p. 279): 

In worshipping God we have been always worshipping our 
own hidden Self.’ 

The God proclaimed by man’s speech and thought is as much 
an idol as that fashioned by his hands. Dissatisfied with these 
creations of the human imagination, the Upanisads sought for the 
immortal and eternal God in the soul of man and found Him in 
‘the Atman, which is immediate and direct and the innermost Self 
of all 5 ,’ as the Brhadurccnyaka Upanisad majestically expresses it 
(in. iv. I). The Upanisads also discovered that, illumined by the 
kn ow l edge of 'this living God, all worship of idols becomes trans- 
formed into, worship of ideals, idols becoming mere symbols. 



India discovered long ago the truth of the ‘ limitation of the 
senses. The senses reveal so little, though to an average man the 
senses, and the mind are the gateways of all available knowledge. 
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It is this philosophic comprehension that helped Vedanta to 
assume a sympathetic and understanding view of all forms of idol 
worship and all forms of popular worship. As the Rg~Veda put it: 
Ekmh sat; viprd bahudha vadcinti — 'Truth is one; sages call It by 
various names/ It is equally the lack of this philosophic compre- 
hension that made the Semitic religions dogmatic, narrow, and 
'exclusive-minded, and made them condemn as superstition what 
they termed heathen idolatry of every kind, that is, all idolatry 
other than their own special brands. In the words of the histor- 
ian, Toynbee (An Historian's Approach to Religion, pp. 282-83) : 


Tt seems to be a matter of historical fact that, hitherto, 
the Judaic religions have been considerably more exclusive-mind- 
ed than the Indian religions have. In a chapter of the world’s 
history in which the adherents of the living higher religions seem 
likely to enter into much more intimate relations with one another 
than ever before, the spirit of the Indian religions, blowing where 
it listeth, may perhaps Help to winnow a traditional Pharisaism 
out of Muslim, Christian, and Jewish hearts/ 

The realization of the unity of Brahman and Atman lies at the 
back of India’s charity and comprehension in the world of religion; 
her long history has been marked by a pervasive mood of accept- 
ance of other forms of belief . Tins realization did not remain merely 
as a spiritual idea hut became the inspiration of saints and simple 
devotees as much as of administrators and statesmen. It found 
brilliant expression in our time in Sri Ramakrishna who realized 
the^jmiver^Iity, of truth and the harmony of all religions. Man 
takes to a particular symbol of God and worships it. He is devot- 
ed to it. He ignores everything else; and he develops the feeling 
that that alone is true, that that alone is the way to salvation. He]; 
thinks that he alone has the light and all others are in varying ) 
degrees of darkness; and he then prays to his God: ‘O Lord, give" 
to all others the light that I possess/ 


This is how bigotry, narrowness, and, in its train, persecution 
come into the world. Opposed to it is the Indian idea that the 
divine Light is in the heart of all; that men approach It through 
the help of various symbols; and that the paths are many but the 
goal is one. This Indian approach makes for tolerance, under-' 
standing, and peace. ' 
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But as his understanding grows, man begins to realize more and 
more the utter incapacity of the senses to pierce appearances and 
give knowledge of truth. This understanding has come to modern 
science in the twentieth century; it was not there in the nineteenth 
century . 

The teacher of the Kena Upanisad denies the power of the 
senses and the mind to reveal the reality of the Self; for that reality 
is the power behind even them. Can a torchlight help to reveal 
the sun? They perform their own limited functions with the nour- 
ishment drawn from that infinite source. The last chapters of this 
Upanisad, as we shall see later, expound this truth through an 
arresting parable. 

Tadeva brahma tvam viddhi nedam yadidam upasate — ‘Know 
thou That alone as Brahman, and not this that people worship 
here/ says the Upanisad. This breathes the deep concern of the 
Upanisad to remove all traces of materiality and objectivity from 
man's conception of God, and to give him a living God in place 
of his anthropomorphic conceptions. This is the eternal Self of 
man. In the light of this living God, the anthropomorphic gods 
also become transformed into living gods, and the different faiths 
into tolerant co-operating units. Vedanta does not condemn, 
or destroy any faith or form of worship. Its aim is to illumine 
every faith and every worship with the light of the one living God 
of all religions . Says Swami Vivekananda (Complete Works , Vol. 
II, pp. 81-82): 

‘What are these ideas of religion and God and searching for 
the hereafter? Why does man look for a God? Why does man, in 
every nation, in every state of society, want a perfect ideal some- 
where, either in man, in God, or elsewhere? Because that idea 
is within you. It was your own heart beating and you did not 
know, you were mistaking it for something external. It is the 
God within your own Self that is propelling you to seek for Him, 
to realize Him. After long searches here and there, in temples 
and in churches, in earths and in heavens, at last you come back, 
completing the circle from where you started, to your own soul 
and find that He, for whom you have been seeking all over the 
world, for whom you have been weeping and praying in churches 
and temples, on whom you were looking as the mystery of all 
mysteries shrouded in the clouds, is nearest of the near, is your own 
Self, the reality of your life, body, and soul. That is your own 

nature i 

pure already. You are not to be perfect, you are that alfeady. 
Nature Is like that screen which is hiding the reality bevond. 
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Every good thought that you think or act upon, is simply tearing 
the veil, as it were, and the purity, the infinity, the God behind, 
manifests Itself more and more. This is the whole history of man. 
Finer and finer becomes the veil, more and more of the light 
behind shines forth, for it is its nature to shine. It cannot be 
known; in vain we try to know it. Were it knowabie, it would 
not be what it is, for it is the eternal subject. Knowledge :<is , 
limitation, knowledge is objectifying. He is the eternal subject 
of everything, the eternal witness in this universe, your own Self. 
Knowledge is, as it were, a lower step, a degeneration. We are 
that eternal subject already; how can we know it? Ifyis the real • 
nature of every man and he is struggling' to express it in various 
ways? 


In the second chapter of this Upanisad we are treated to a subtle 
communication of spiritual truth from teacher to student. The 
teacher helps the disciple to capture the right frame of mind with 
which to comprehend this extremely subtle truth of the Atman. 
The disciple tries earnestly and feels that he has comprehended 
the truth well; and he expresses this to his teacher. But the 
teacher, in order to remove the least flaw in his understanding of 
so vital a truth, asks the student, in the very opening verse, to re- 
assess himself carefully: 

Yadi manyase suvedeti, dah hramevdpi nunam ivwh vettha 
brahmano rupam , yadasya tvarh yadctsya devesvatha nu mimam- 
syameva te; manye viditam — 

Tf you think that you know Brahman well, then you know little 
indeed; for the form of Brahman that you see as conditioned in 
living beings and celestial beings is but a trifle. Therefore you 
should enquire further about Brahman.’ 

(The disciple, after reflecting further and fully realizing Brah- 
man, replied): 

T think I have understood (Brahman).- 

The teacher had a suspicion that the disciple had understood 
Brahman as the spiritual presence in the vast objective manifold; 
and even in this, he felt, the disciple had not grasped the infinite 
dimensions of that presence. Dabhramevdpi nunam tvam vettha 
brahmano rupam — Very little indeed of Brahman’s form have you 
known’, said the teacher and continued: Atha nu te (brahma) 
mimdmeyam eva~ Therefore your Brahman needs further investi- 
gation? , ■ • 


Pitfalls in the Path 
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The disciple took the hint and sat quietly and thought deeply 
about the implications of the words of the teacher that Brahman 
is other than the known and beyond the unknown. ‘What can this 
profound truth be?’ In the depths of his meditation, the truth 
dawned on the disciple’s pure mind and he exclaimed: Manye 
viditam — T think I know it.’ 

The cautious mood and the careful approach on the part of 
disciple and teacher bespeak of the extreme subtlety of the subject. 
Easy and quick comprehension may turn out to be wrong com- 
prehension, as in the case of Virocana, whose discipleship together 
with Indra under the teacher Prajapati forms a fascinating section 
of the Chdndogyct Upanisad (VIII. vii-xv) . 

y Referring to this episode in his comment on this verse of the 
Kena Upanisad , Sankara says: 

Dr stark ca, ( ya eso'ksini puruso drsyate esa dtmeti hovdca, eta- 
damrtam abhayam, etad brahma % itywkte pmj&patyah pandito api 
astir amt virocanah, svabhavadosavasdt anupapadyamdnamapi vipa- 
rltamartham sarvram dtmeti pratipannah. Tathci indra devardt 9 
sakrt dvistriruktam ca apratipadyamanah, svabhavadosaksayam 
apeksya caturthe parydye prathamoktameva brahma pratipan- 
navdn — 

Tt has been seen that when the teacher said: “The parson that is 
seen in the eye, this is the Atman, this is the immortal and fearless 
Brahman,” Virocana, even though a scholar and ruler of the asuras , 
and son of Prajapati, on account of the blemish in his nature, and 
in spite of non-comprehension of the teaching, understood the op- 
posite of what was taught, namely, that the body was the Atman. 
Similarly Indra, the ruler of the dePas, not comprehending the 
teaching at his first, second, and third attempts, grasped the truth 
of Brahman at the fourth attempt from the initial exposition itself, 
as a consequence of the destruction of the blemish in his nature.’ 

It is a matter of daily experience in education that some stud- 
ents stumble many times in trying to understand even an ordinary 
subject. The capacity to grasp also varies from student to student. 
To quote Sankara’s interesting remarks on this point from the 
same commentary: 

Loke api f ekasmdt guroh srnvatMi , kascit yathdvat pratipad- 
yate, kascit ayathdvat , kascit viparitam , kascit na pratipadyate; 
kimu vaktavycmi atmdriyam dtmatatvam — 
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‘Even in the world, from among a group of students listening to 
a teacher, some students grasp correctly, some wrongly, some just 
the opposite, while some fail to grasp anything at all; (if this is 
so in the worldly sphere), what to speak of the difficulty in com- 
prehending the truth of the Atman which transcends the senses? 

Cautiousness of Statement 

The student said: manye viditam — T think I know it.* What 
was the content of his realization? We have it in the next verse 
(II* 2) in the words of the student himself: 

Ndhaih manye suvedeti , no na vedeti , veda ca ; 

Yo nah tat veda tat veda no na vedeti veda ca— 

T do not think I know It well; nor do I think that I do not know 
It; I know too. He amongst us knows It who knows that It is other 
than the unknown and the known/ 

In his commentary on this verse, Sankara brings out the power 
of spiritual conviction behind the words of the student: 

Anyadeva tat viditat, atho aviditai adhi, ity deary oktagama 
saihpraddyabaldt upa patty anu b hav ab a Id cca, jagarja ca brahma - 
vidydydm drdhaniscayatdm darsayanndtmanah — 

‘The teacher had said: “It is other than the known and also 
beyond the unknown/’ On the strength of the spiritual tradition em- 
bodied in that saying and on the strength also of rational convic- 
tion and personal experience, the student roared (like a lion), 
thus demonstrating his firm conviction in the knowledge of 
Brahman/ ; 

Naham manye suvedeti — T do not think I know It well/ This 
kind of knowing — suveda — can apply only to things objective. But 
Brahman is the eternal subject. And therefore the second negation: 
no na vedeti — ‘But not that I do not know If. How can the 
student say that he does not know It when he has realized 
It as his own Self? What he has achieved is not mediate knowl- 
edge but knowledge immediate and direct, like the recognition of 
one’s own name; and so he adds: veda ca — T know too/ 

Says Sankara in his Vivekacudamani (Verse 532) : 

Devadatto'ham ityetat vijndnam nirapeksakam; 

Tadvat hrahmavido’pyasya brahmahamiti vedanam— 
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‘The awareness “I am Mr. Devadatta” is independent of external 
circumstances; similar is the case with the realization of a knower 
of Brahman that he is Brahman.’ 

Questioned by the teacher, the student in the Kenct Upanisad 
clarifies himself in the second half of the verse: 

Yd nah tat veda tat veda no nci vedeti veda ca — 

‘He amongst us knows It who knows that It is other than the un- 
known and the known.’ 

And in the next verse (II. 3) the Upanisad itself clarifies the 
student’s statement: 

Yasydmatam tasya matam matam yasya na veda sah; 

Avijndtam vijcmatdm vijndtam avijdnatdm — 

Tie knows It, who knows (conceives) It not; and he knows It 
not, who knows (conceives) It. To the man of true knowledge, It 
is the “unknown”, while to the ignorant It is the “known”.’ 

A concept or idea of Brahman is not Brahman. When a man 
thinks he knows Brahman, he has formed only a concept of It; he 
does not know Brahman truly. On the other hand, he who truly 
knows Brahman, knows that he cannot know It through his sense- 
organs and mind. In the words of the Astdvakra Samhitd (XII. 7): 

Acintyam cintyam dno’pi cintdrupam b hajatyasau; 

Tyaktvd tadbhavanam tasmdt evamevdham dsthitah— 

'Thinking on the unthinkable One, one betakes oneself only to a 
form of thought. Therefore giving up that thought, thus verily 
do I abide.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna explains this truth through a parable (The 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna , 1947 Edition, Ramakrishna Math, 
Madras 4, p. 28): 

. ‘ A man had two sons. The father sent them to a preceptor 
to learn the knowledge of Brahman. After a few years they re- 
turned from their preceptor’s house and bowed low before their 
father. Wanting to measure the depth of their knowledge of Brah- 
man, he first questioned the older of the two boys. “My child,” he 
said, “you have studied all the scriptures. Now tell me, what is 
the natux-e of Brahman?” The boy began to explain Brahman by 
reciting various texts from the Vedas. The father did not say 
anything. Then he asked the younger son the same question. But 
the boy remained silent and stood with eyes east down. No word 
escaped his lips. The father was pleased and said to him: “My 
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child, you have understood a little of Brahman. What It ' is. can- 
not be expressed in words/ 5 5 

The greatest among the mystics of East and West have re- 
ferred to this inadequacy of human language to communicate the 
deepest spiritual experience. The thought of Jacob Boehme, a 
great European mystic who was an unlearned shoe-maker, and of 
Eckhart, the scholarly saint, also of Europe, bears close kinship to 
the thought of the Upanisads. Says Boehme (Quoted by Evelyn 
Underhill: The Mystics of the Church, p. 217): 

T can but stammer of great mysteries like a child that is begin- 
ning to speak; so very little can the earthly tongue express of that 
which the Spirit comprehends/ 

Says Eckhart: 

‘ “Thou shall apprehend God without image, without sem- 
blance, and without means 5 —but for me, to know God thus, with- 
out means, I must be very He and He very me/ 

Even great masters of language have felt a profound humility 
before the deep mystery of existence. Sings the English poet Ten- 
nyson in his In Memoriam (LIV): 

Behold, we know not anything; 

I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last— -far off— at last, to all, 

And every winter change to spring. 

So runs my dream: but what am I? 

An infant crying in the night: 

An infant crying for the light: 

And with no language but a cry. 

The Nature of Brahman-Realization 

If Brahman is entirely unknown to the knowing ones— avi- 
jiidtam vijanatam — then what is the difference between the know- 
ing one and the ignorant one? Therefore it cannot be that Brah- 
man is entirely unknown to the knowing one. In what way, then, 
does he know Brahman? The next verse, verse four of chapter two, 
gives the answer to this question in one of the most profound utter- 
ances of all the Upanisads: 

Pratibodhaviditam matam amrtatvam hi vindate; 

Atmand vindate vtryam vidyayd vindate amrtam — - 

‘Indeed, he attains immortality, who realizes It in and through 
every bodha (pulsation of knowledge and awareness). Through 
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the Atman he obtains strength and vigour, and through (Its) knowl- 
edge, immortality/ 

Pratibodhaviditam means bodham bodham prati viditam— 
known through every mental act. The Atman as pure Awareness 
is the unchangeable witness of all mental states, whether waking, 
dreaming, or in dreamless sleep. Sankara’s comment on this verse 
is illuminating: 

‘Same pratyayd visaylbhavanti yasya, sa dtmd , sarvabodhdn 
pratibudhyate, sarvapratyayadarsi , cicchaktisvarupamdtrah, pret- 
ty ay airevapraty ay em dvisistatdyd laksyate, ndny at dvciram dtma~ 
no vijndnaya— 

‘He is the Atman to whom all mental modifications are objects of 
awareness, who knows all mental states, who is the seer of all 
mental states, who himself is of the nature of the essence of pure 
Awareness, whose reflection is perceived by mental states in and 
through mental states as indistinguishable from them, there being 
no other means of knowing Him/ 

The Atman is the light of pure Awareness which lights up 
every act of knowledge and awareness of the mind. It follows ac- 
cordingly that every mental modification reveals the light of the 
Atman, reveals the light that lights up the modification. Hence 
the Atman is pratibodhaviditam — ‘known through every pulsation 
of knowledge and awareness’. As expressed by Sankara in his 
Vivekacuddmani (Verse 217): 

Jdgrat svapna susuptisu sphutataram 
yo’sa'ii samujjnhbhate * 

Pratyagrupatayd sadd aham ah am 
ityanta h sphurannaikadhd; 

N dndkd ravikdrab hdgina imcin 
pasyannahamdhimukhdn 

Nitydnanda ciddtmand sphurati tain 
viddhi svametarh hrdi — 

‘That which clearly manifests Itself in the waking, dream, and 
dreamless sleep states; which is inwardly perceived in the mind, 
in various forms, as an unbroken series of “l” impressions; which 
is the witness of the ego, buddhi (intellect), etc. which are of di- 
verse forms and modifications; and which shines as the eternal 
existence-knowledge-bliss Absolute, know thou this Atman, thy 
own Self, within thy heart/ 
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The Continuity of the Indian 
Spiritual Tradition 

Spirituality, according to the Upanisads, is as much a com- 
municable and verifiable truth as any physical scientific truth. 
The behaviour of liquids, solids, and gases under high temperature 
or low, under high pressure or low, is scientific truth arrived at 
by experiment, and open to verification by any competent individ- 
ual. The Atman, the divine nature of man, and Its realization, which 
this Upanisad expounds through a dialogue between a realized 
teacher and his earnest student, is truth similarly established fay 
spiritual experiment, and verified by countless spiritual experi- 
ments in subsequent stages. As in physical science, so in religion, we 
do not live on the plane of guessing or surmise but on the plane of 
verified and verifiable truth. This dialogue between teacher and 
student discloses the last stages of the journey of man to the spirit- 
ual centre of his being which^ is . also the spiritual centre pf gU 
existence. The summit of that experience is the truth expressed 
in. the .equation: Atman is Brahman. That experience rnakps the 
fortunate ones who achieve it universal in vision and sympathy. 

The Kena Upanisad dialogue is not the account of a final and 
closed revelation which we are asked to accept in faith. On the 
contrary, it is a revelation open to re-creation in his own life by 
every man and woman; it has found verification in scores of spiri- 
tual experimenters in subsequent ages, of whom the most glorious 
and outstanding was Buddha. It found its latest verification in 
Sri Ramakrishna in the last century. The account of his ■Ad-, 
vaita sddhcmd under the guidance of his teacher, Totapuri, throws 
a flood of light on this Kena Upanisad dialogue and reveals the 
livingness and unbroken continuity of the Upanisadic spiritual 
tradition. 

Totapuri and Sri Ramakrishna 

By about the end of 1865, when he was twenty-nine years old, 
Sri Ramakrishna had finished his ten years-long. sddhanas based 
on the path of bhakti or devotion in which the devotee looks upon 
God as a Person and as the Other. He had been blessed with in- 
numerable visions and other spiritual experiences. Endowed with 
the highest purity and renunciation, his mind had attained an ex- 
traordinary moral and spiritual sensitivity which made it plunge 
into a divine mood at the slightest spiritual suggestion. Absorbed 
in one of these moods, Sri Ramakrishna was one day sitting in a 
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corner of the open portico at the bathing ghat of the Dakshineswar 
temple on the sacred river, the Gahga. Just then a w?P.4 erin g 
monk, by name Totapuri, alighted from a boat at the steps of the 
ghat, and walked up to the portico. As soon as his eyes fell on 
Sri Ramakrishna, he felt an instant attraction for this young man 
and felt a conviction in his heart of hearts that he was far out 
of the ordinary. 

Totapuri himself was out of the ordinary. Hailing from Pun- 
jab and entering the monastic life in his boyhood, he was endowed 
with a robust physique and an iron will; and he had a fascination 
for the impersonal God, the non-dual Brahman. After forty years 
of unremitting spiritual practice, performed on the banks of the 
sacred Narmada river in Central India, he obtained the fruit of this 
path of the Ad vaita Vedanta, the experience of nirvikalpa sami 
dhi, the impersonal, unconditioned state which Sankara describes 
thus in three glorious verses in his Vivekacudlmnani (408-410): 

Kimapi satataboclham kevct lanandarupam 
niriipamaviativelttm nityamuktaih nmham; 

N iravadhigagarodb ham niskcdam nirvikalpam 
hrdi kalayati vidvan brahma purnam samddhau — 

'The wise one realizes in his heart, in samddhi , the infinite Brah- 
man, which is an ine^able Something, of the nature of eternal 
Knowledge and absolute Bliss, which has no exemplar, which 
transcends all limitations, is ever free and without activity, which, 
is like the limitless sky, indivisible and absolute. 5 

Prakrtiv ikrtisuny am bhdvandtlta b hdvam 
samarasam asamananh mdnasam band hadura m; 

N igamavacanasiddhanh nityamasmatprasiddham 
hrdi kalayati vidvan brahma purnam samddhau — 

£ The wise one realizes in his heart, in samddhi , the infinite 
Brahman, which is devoid of the touch of cause and effect, which 
is the Reality beyond all imagination, which is homogeneous, 
matchless, beyond the reach of logical proofs, (but) proved by the 
experience of the wise as recorded in the Vedantic spiritual tradi- 
tion, and ever familiar to man as the basis of his self-awareness.’ 

Ajaramamaram astdb hdv av astusv arupam 
s timitasalilarasi prakhyamdk hydviluna m; 
Samitagunavihdram sdsvatami sdntamekam 
hrdi kalayati vidvan brahma purnam samddhau — 
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‘The wise one idealizes in his heart, in samadhi , the infinite 
Brahman, which is undecaying and immortal, the Reality which 
is the negation of all negations, which resembles the ocean when 
the waves have subsided, which is without a name, in which have 
subsided all the modifications of the gwnas, (nature’s modes), and 
which is eternal, pacified, and One.’ 

Having achieved this blessed experience, Totapuri wandered 
from place to place without any aim or purpose of his own, but 
fulfilling inscrutable divine purposes. The incomparable strength 
and freedom behind that wandering is difficult to gauge by ordi- 
nary minds. We get a glimpse of it in Buddha’s inspiring charge 
to the enlightened soul (Dhammapada) : 

‘Go forward without a path! 

Fearing nothing, caring for nothing, 

Wander alone, like the rhinoceros! 

Even as the lion not trembling at noises, 

Even as the wind not caught in a net, 

Even as the lotus-leaf unstained by the water, 

Do thou wander alone, like the rhinoceros!’ 

Realizing Brahman as the one Reality, and looking upon the 
world as an appearance, Totapuri spent his life under the canopy 
of heaven, alike in storm and sunshine, maintaining himself on 
alms. His wanderings took him to many a holy place in India, in- 
cluding Gahgasagar in Bengal, where the holy Gahga meets the 
sea. It was on his return journey from there that he went to 
the Dakshineswar temple which, thanks to the piety, generosity, 
and broad-mindedness of its founder, Rani Rasmani, was Jhen 
drawing holy men, ordinary and extraordinary, from all creeds 
and sects. Some of these, like Jatadhari and Bhairavi Brahmahi, 
had already met Sri Ramakrishna and guided him to realization 
through their respective spiritual paths of the bhakti school. Tota- 
puri represented an altogether different path, the path oh jimna, 

the path of the impersonal God, the path, blazoned by the sages of 
the Upanisads and the great Buddha. 

As soon as Totapuri ’s eyes fell on Sri Ramakrishna he^reccg- 
nized in him a fit aspirant for the path of the unconditioned and 
impersonal Brahman. He asked Sri Ramakrishna whether He 
would like to learn Vedanta. He told him: ‘You seem to be an 
advanced seeker after truth. Would you like to be initiated in 
the path of Advaita realization?’ Sri Ramakrishna felt a divine 
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urge within to agree. Under Totapuri’s directions, Sri Ramakrishna 
performed the various ceremonies preliminary to the grand cere- 
mony of sannydsa — total renunciation of the world. One day, 
about two hours before dawn, both repaired to a small hut in a 
sequestered spot, not far from Sri Ramakrishna’s room. Totapuri 
administered to Sri Ramakrishna the traditional monastic vows of 
complete renunciation of all the pleasures of life, both earthly and 
heavenly, and the holy vow to dedicate all one’s mind and heart 
to the highest truth of the non-dual Brahman, and to be a source 
of fearlessness to all beings. And in the stillness of that early 
dawn, the teacher and the disciple re-enacted the momentous drama 
oFttogible spiritual communication which has so often been enact- 
ed in India before. Prostrating himself before his teacher, Sri 
Ramakrishna then took his seat to receive instruction from Tota- 
puri in the philosophy of Brahman. 

To quote the words of Swami Saradananda, one of the direct 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna (Sri Ramakrishna the Great Master x 
3952 Edition, Ramakrishna Math, Madras 4, pp. 254-55): 


4 He (Totapuri) said to the Master: “The Brahman, the one 
substance which alone is eternally pure, eternally awakened, un- 
limited by time, space, and causation, is absolutely real. Through 
May d } which makes the impossible possible, It causes, by virtue 
of its influence, to seem (sic) that It is divided into names and 
forms. Brahman is never really so. For, at the time oi sama$hi r 
not even a drop, so to speak, of time and space, and name and 
form, prodficedt, by Maya perceived. Whatever; therefore, is 
within the bounds of name and form can never be absolutely real. 
Shun it at a good distance. Break the firm cage of name and 
form with the overpowering strength of a lion and come out of it 
Dive v dbep into’ the reality of the Self existing in yourself. Be one 
with It with the help of samddM. You will then see the universe, 
consisting of name and form, vanish as it were into the void; you 
will see the consciousness of the little “I” merge in that of the im- 
mense “I”, where it ceases to function; and you will have the im- 
mediate knowledge of the indivisible Existence-Knowledge-Bliss as 
y ourself y The Brhaddra^yaka Upanisad (II, iv. 14) says: 'The 
consciousness, with the help of which a person sees another, knows 
another, or hears another, is little or limited; whatever is limited 
is worthless; for the supreme bliss is not there; but 
established in, which a person becomes devoid of the consciousness 
ot seeing another, knowing another, and hearing another, is the 
immense or the unlimited one. WithJheJieip of... that knowledge, 
one gets jdfflljfifid with thq supreme bliss. What mind or intellect 
is able to know that which exists as the. Knower in the hearts of 
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After instructing his disciple thus in the central ideas of the 
jjiana path of Vedanta, Totapuri exhorted Sri Ramakrishna to fix 
his mind on the unconditioned Brahman. This part of the moment- 
ous story is best told in the words of Sri Ramakrishna himself (Life 
of Sri Ramakrishna^ Sixth Edition, pp. 189-90): 

‘After the initiation, Nangta , “the naked one” (this was the 
appellation which Sri Ramakrishna, out of respect, invariably used 
for his guru, who, being a monk of the Nag a Order, generally went 
about naked) began to teach me the various conclusions of the 
Advaita Vedanta and asked me to withdraw the mind completely 
from all objects and dive into the Atman. But in spite of all my 
attempts I could not cross the realm of name and form and brifig 
my mind to the unconditioned state. I had no difficulty in with- 
drawing the mind from all other objects except one, the all too 
familiar form of the blissful Mother — radiant and of the essence 
of pure Consciousness — which appeared before me as a living 
reality preventing me from passing beyond the realm of name and 
form. Again and again I tried to concentrate my mind on the 
Advaita teachings, but every time the Mother’s form stood in my 
way. In despair I said to “the naked one”, “It is hopeless. I 
cannot raise my mind to the unconditioned state and come face to 
face with the Atman.” He grew excited and sharply said, “What? 
You can’t do it. But you have to.” He cast his eyes around, and 
finding a piece of glass he took it up and pressing the point between 
my eyebrows said, “Concentrate the mind on this point” Then with 
a stern determination I again sat to meditate, and as soon as the 
gracious form of the Divine Mother appeared before me, I used 
my discrimination as a sword and with it severed it in two. there 
remained no more obstruction to my mind, which at once soared 
beyond the relative plane, and I lost myself in samadhV 

Sri. Ramakrishna passed into the unconditioned state of the 
??iruiIcal 2 Krsa?uadk'i; the senses and the mind stopped their func- 
tions: the body became motionless. He had realized Brahman, be- 
come one with Brahman, beyond all speech and thought. 

Totapuri sat for a long time silently watching his disciple. 
Rinding Rim still piotionless, ; he left the hut, locking the door from 
outside lest anyone should intrude without his knowledge; he re- 
mained outside awaiting the disciple’s call from within to open 
the door. The day passed, night came, a second and a third day 
and night also passed, and still there was no. call. Totapuri was 
astonished. He opened the door and entered the room. He was 
speechless with wonder to see Sri Ramakrishna seated in the very 
same position in which he had left him. The face was calm, serene, 
and radiant. In breathless amazement he examined tlie disciple’s 
heart and respiration and touched again and again disciple’s 
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almost corpse-like body. There was no sign of consciousness. He 
cried in bewilderment at the miracle of this young man achieving in 
a single day this highest realization of nirvikalpa samddhi which 
liad taken him forty years of hard practice to realize. 

Totapuri immediately took steps to bring the mind of his dis- 
ciple down to the world of phenomena . The little room rang with 
the holy mantra — Hari Om — uttered in a solemn tone by the 
teacher. Little by little Sri Ramakrishna’s mind came to an aware- 
ness of the outer world; and as he opened his eyes, he saw his 
teacher*' looking at him with tenderness and admiration. The dis- 
ciple reverently prostrated himself before the teacher who in turn 
locked him in a warm embrace. 

The Fruit of Wisdom Is Strength 

'Through Atman man obtains real strength, and through 
knowledge, immortality’: Atmana vindate viryam vidyayd vindate 
amrtam, said verse ’ four STllie second chapter of the Kena 
TJpanisad. Strength is the product of man's knowing himself, A 
little self-knowledge has enabled man to control animals physically 
stronger than himself. Men possessed of self-knowledge control 
men bereft of it. Ordinary self-knowledge can be used to control 
and exploit others; but self-knowledge proceeding from the Atman, 
the one Self in all, confers universality of outlook and sympathy, 
as the next verse of tins TJpanisad will tell us. This Atman is the 
infinite reservoir of all strength and energy. Its manifestation is 
what we achieve through proper education. A well-developed 
character manifests more of this innate strength and energy than 
an ill-developed character. There is the quality of innateness and 
inalienability in the strength derived from all forms of character 
as different from that derived from wealth and power and other ex- 
ternal possessions , Hence character is the most dependable source 
of strength and energy. External possessions, on the other hand, 
can confer only limited strength and limited fearlessness. Of all 
character, a spiritual charac ter, a character that draws nourisli- 
jfgfiil m Ata-an. wifhin/n.anifests the greatest strength; for 
it ^overcomes death itself. Commenting on this passage, Sankara 
says: 

Dhanasahdyavianirmuiadhitapoyogakrtam viryam mrtyum na 
saknoti abhibhavitum , unite javavttikrtatvcvt; atmavidyakrtam tu vim 
yam dtmanaiva vindate, na anyena, ityato ananyasadhanatvat dtma- 
indydvlryasya , tadeva viryam mrtyum saknoti abhibhavitum — 
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‘The strength proceeding from wealth, friends, magic incantatip.ns, 
drugs, austerity, and mind-control cannot overcome death; because 
it is the product of things which are themselves transitory. The 
stFengtfi proceeding from the knowledge of the Atman, on the con- 
trary, is attained through the Atman only and not through some- 
thing else* Thus the strength arising from the knowledge of the 
Atman, being self-attained, can alone overcome death, it being self- 
attained and not mediated by some other thing . 3 

Being the source of supreme strength, this knowledge confers 
also immortality. The knowledge that T am the Atman 3 is also the 
knowledge that T am immortal 5 .' 

The nature of this realization of immortality forms the theme 
of the fifth and last verse of this second chapter which we shall 
discuss in the next lecture. 
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In the last lecture the Kena U.pani§a& was expounding to us the 
nature of the highest spiritual experience which is so rarely obtain- 
ed because it lies beyond the senses and the mind ... 

The Upanisad told us, in its own enigmatic language, that the 
profound truth of the Atman, our immortal divine nature, is un- 
known to those who know but known to those who do not know. 
But if this truth is so transcendent and so extremely subtle, how 
are we to grasp it, to profit by it? 

The Upanisad, in the fourth verse of chapter two, assured us 
that this Atman, though it transcends the mind and the senses, has 
yet left its impress, its footprints, so to say, on the world of ex- 
perience, especially on the mind and the senses: 

Pratibodhairidiknh matam amrtatvam hi vindate — Indeed, he 
attains immortality who realizes the Atman in and through every 
pulsation of knowledge and awareness? 

Footprints of the Atman on the Sands of Experience 

The movements of the mind reveal the presence of the Atman 
behind. Says the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad (I. iv. 7): 

Tadeiat padaniyam asya sarvasya yad ay am atm a: an met hyeiat 
saw am veda. Yathd ha vai padencinuvindet evam — 

4 Of all these, this Self alone should be realized; one knows all these 
through It, Just as one may get at (an animal) through its foot- 
prints, (so may one get at the Self through Its footprints on the 
sands of experience)/ 

Commenting on the above passage Sankara says: 

Katharh punah et at padamy am, Hi ucyate; yathd ha vai lake 
padena; gavadi khurdhkito desalt pa dam ity ucyate, tena padena, 
nastenh vivitsitarh pasum padena anvesamdno anuvindet> labhe ta — 
‘How, again, is This (Self) to be attained? It is thus replied: Just 
as, in the world, on&jmy get back a missing animal that is wanted 
by seeking it through its foot, here means the ground with 

lEiT 'print of hoof-marks left by a cow etc? • ^ 

The Kena lyjonhad further told us that this realization is the 
source ofi-irrfinite strength: Atmana vindate viryam vidyayd vindate 

Vf v/.-r ' ■ ; d- ? ? .?• - ■ ^ '■ ■ • ; r • 
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amrtam — 'Man attains energy and vigour through the Atman, and 
immortality through the knowledge of It. 5 

Change and death belong to the body, the senses, and the 
mind, to all things in our personality that are composite. But the 
Atman is a simple and not a compound. Hence it is deathless. We 
become immortal when we become truly ourselves, when we know 
our true nature. 

Scholarship versus Spirituality 

This vidyd or knowledge is not the knowledge that we usually 
acquire through books or through the study of nature. That can- 
not confer immortality, as it deals with the perishable and the 
changeable and with things external to ourselves. This knowl- 
edge, on the other hand, has reference to the unchangeable in 
experience, it is knowledge of the Self, atvnajnana, and not of the 
non-Self; It is beyond sense-knowledge; it is 'beyond the known 
and the unknown', which are the two categoxnes of knowledge at 
the sense level, anyadeva tat viditat atho aviditdt adhi. 

When a man understands this, he will consider the enormous 
fund of scholarship hitherto gathered to be so much lumber in his 
head; he wall then wish for nothing more than to get rid of this 
mental dead weight, this ..learned ignorance, and strive for true 
knowledge. When young Ramakrishna was pressed by his lov- 
ing elder brother to go to school, he gave a reply characteristic of 
this mood and temper ( Life of Sri Ramakrishna, p. 50) : 

'Brother, what shall I do with a mere bread-winning education? 
I would rather acquire that wisdom which will illumine my heart 
and, getting which, one is satisfied for ever. 9 

When Swami Vivekananda, then young Narendra about to ap- 
pear for his law examination, experienced this tremendous thirst 
for spiritual realization, the following interesting conversation took 
place between him and his master, Sri Ramakrishna (The Gospel 
iff Sri Ra metier islmaf p . 925) : ' . , r; . 

■Master (to Narendra, smiling): “Won’t you continue your 
studies?'’/ 5 

'Narendra (looking at the Master and M.) : “I shall feel greatly 
relieved if I find a medicine that will make me forget all I have 
studied”. 5 

Says the Astdvakra Samhitd (XVI. 1 and 11): » ^ 
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Acaksva srnu vd tdta nandsdstrdnyanekasah; 

Tathdpi na tava svdsthyam sarvavismaranat rte — 

‘My child, you may often speak on various scriptures or hear them. 
Even then you cannot be established in the Self unless you forget 


Haro yadyupadesta te harih kamalajo’pi vd; 

Tathdpi na tava svdsthyam sarvavismaranat rte — 

'Let even Kara (Siva), Hari (Visnu), or the lotus-born (Brahma) 
be your instructor; even then you cannot be established in the 
Self unless you forget alV 

The enormous energies proceeding from the personalities of 
the great spiritual teachers of mankind like Buddha, Jesus, Rama- 
krishna, and Vivekananda have their source in this immortal divine 
Self. All knowledge is power; but Self-knowledge is power par 
excellence . 

Realization Here and Now 

Having thus expounded the glory and excellence of this knowl- 
edge, the Upanisad now proceeds to tell us, in the fifth and last 
verse of chapter two, that this realization is to be achieved here 
and now } in this very life, and not in a post-mortem heaven: 

Iha cedavedit atha sa.tyama.sti 
na cedihavedrt mahati vinastih; 

Bhutesu bhutesu vicitya dhirdh 
pretydsmdt lokdt amrtd bhavanti — 

Tor one who realizes It here (in this world) there is true life. 

For one who does not so realize It, great is the loss. Discover- 
ing the Atman in every single being, the wise ones, dying to this 
world (of sense-experience), become immortal. 5 

This is a great pronouncement of Vedanta. Truth is to be 
realized iha — here and noiu , in this very life. This emphasis is 
valid only if truth is our very nature, our very birthright. Truth 
is the very Self of man, declares Vedanta. True life for man be- 
gins^ Ogly y when he ; turns his energies in the direction of the death- 
less Atmgn,, withice It becomes fully achieved when the Atman 
^ jreahzed. I he Upanisad summons man to this realization so that • 

he may experience true life before his body falls away. But if he < 

neglects it and misses it in this life, great shall be his loss. What 
other gain_by way of wealth and power and pleasure in the world, 
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or the ephemeral delights of heaven, can compensate for this loss? 
Asks Jesus (Mark. VIII. 36-7): 

‘What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own. soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?’ 

The life of the senses is finite and trivial. All exclusively 
secular education has reference to this finite level of existence. 
That education is healthy and creative when it leads man to the 
search for this infinite existence, to the search for the true life; 
otherwise, it ends in sharpening man’s sense appetites and in an 
endless round of the trivial and the finite, which Vedanta charac- 
terizes as the stagnation of samsara. And Vedanta finds the trag- 
edy of life in man’s confining himself, through^ spiritual blindness, 
to the finite and the trivial, in spite of his being born heir to the 
vast and infinite. 

What must be the dimension of that awareness which lifts man 
from the finite and the trivial and gives him an insight into the 
vast and the infinite! This movement from the finite to the in- 
finite is also the movement from the false life to the true; it is also the 
passing from mortality to immortality. All moral and spiritual life 
expresses this passion, for and movement towards the infinite, the 
immortal. The human heart is never satisfied with the small, with 
the finite; it ever seeks the great, the infinite. In the words of 
the Chandogya Upanisad (VII. xxiii. 1) : 

Yo vai bhumd tat sukham ; na alpe sukham asti; bhumaiva 
sukham; bhumdtveva vijij hdsitavyam — 

‘That which is infinite is verily happiness; there is no happiness 
in the small, (in the finite); the great (the Infinite) alone is happi- 
ness. The Infinite alone should verily be sought after? 

Universality of Vision 

The transcendence of the limited ego and the liberation of the 
universal man is what is sought to be achieved by the scientific 
and moral discipline of detachment. The individual is not des- 
troyed by the practice of detachment, but grows into largeness 
and fullness . Says J.B.S. Haldane in his Possible Worlds: 

T notice that when I think logically J and scientifically or act 
morally my thoughts and actions cease to be characteristic of my- 
self and are those. of any intelligent or mSISii.^emg in the same 
position. In fact, I am already identifying my mind with an ab- 
solute or unconditioned mind. ' % 
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‘Only in so far as I do this can I see any probability of my 
survival, and the more I do so the less I am interested in my private 
affairs and the less desire do I feel for personal immortality/ 

It is this growth and development of the human awareness, 
which has been nourished earlier by scientific and ethical discipline, 
that Vedanta seeks to consummate in the spiritual realization of 
universality in this very life. Says Swami Vivekananda in his lec- 
ture on ‘Practical Vedanta' ( Complete Works , Vol. II, p. 331): 

‘The Vedantic idea is not the destruction of the individual, 
but its real preservation. We cannot prove the individual by any 
other means but by referring to the universal, by proving that this 
individual is really the universal. If we think of the individual 
as separate from everything else in the universe, it cannot stand 
a minute. Such a thing never existed. ’ 

Where shall man seek for the Infinite and the Immortal? With- 
in himself , say the Upanisads; within himself, says also Jesus. The 
Infinite is his true nature; that is his true dimension. The Self 
of man is eternally pure, awakened, and free, says Vedanta. In 
the firm language of the Chmdogya Upanisad (VI. viii. 7): 

Sa ya eso cmima. aitat dtmyamidam sarvam, tat satyam sa 
at via, tat tvam asi — 

‘Everything in the universe has this subtle (infinite) Reality for 
its Self; That is the True; That is the Atman; and That thou art/ 

The Evolutionary Vision 

Vedanta views the entire evolutionary process as progres- 
sive evolution of structure and form and greater and greater mani- 
festation of the infinite Self within. It is evolution of matter and 
manifestation of spirit. The first emergence of living organisms is 
marked by the appearance of a rudimentary form of aware- 
ness. This awareness grows in richness and variety as we move 
up the evolutionary ladder. The evolution of the nervous system/ 
^discloses a progressive development of awareness in depth and j 
range, and a consequent increase in the grip of the organism on 
its environment. 

'%&**** - ■ ' . a . - ■ ; " ' ■ - ;■ - ■ ■ ■ _ . ■ . ■: . . . . 

This awareness achieves a new and significant dimension with 
^®..„?PP earance man 011 ft® evolutionary scene. The field of 
awareness of all other organisms is. largely, the external environ- 
jOient, and. to a small extent, the interior of their bodies as well, f 
|Man alone has awareness of the self along with awareness of the 
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tution of the human organism; is a new dimension of awareness 
containing tremendous implications both for nature and for man. 
& rudimentary form of self-awareness enabled the earliest man to 
establish His dominance over the entire animal kingdom. Neurol- 
ogists speak of the emergence, in the earliest man, of the. faculty 
oi imaglnation — the power of retaining ideas in the mind and view- 
ing them. This power is absent even in the highest of the sub- 
human species. 

Says the neurologist W. Grey Walter in his hook The Living 
Brain (p> 2): 

‘Thus the mechanisms of the brain reveal a deep physiological 
division between man and ape. ... If the title of soul be given to 
the higher functions in question, it must be admitted that the other 
animals have only a glimmer of the light that so shines before 
men. ... The nearest creature to us, the chimpanzee, cannot retain 
an image long enough to reflect on it, however clever it may be 
in learning tricks or getting food that is placed beyond its natural 
reach. Unable to rehearse the possible consequences of different 
responses to a stimulus, without any faculty of planning, the apes 
and other animals cannot learn to control their feelings, first step 
towards independence of environment and eventual control of it. 
The activity of the animal brain is not checked to allow time for 
the choice of one among several possible responses, but only for 
the one reflex or conditioned response to emerge. The monkey’s 
brain is still in thrall to its senses. Sentio ergo sum might be the 
first reflection of a slightly inebriated ape, as it is often the last 
of alcoholic man; so near and yet so far apart, even then, are they. 

'The brain of lion, tiger, rhinoceros and other powerful animals 
also lacks the mechanism of imagination, or we should not be 
here to discuss the matter. They cannot envisage changes in their 
environment, so they have never sought to alter it in all their 
efforts to retain lordship of their habitat.’ 

Man alone achieved this power of imaging ideas; and this power 
was not in him an isolated phenomenon. Within the increased area 
of the cortex of the ancestral organ, man evolved a mechanism 
capable of a series of new processes: observation, memory, com- 
parison, evaluation, selection, and judgement. And, in achiev- 
ing these, he achieved two things: 

Firstly, discovery of the path leading to the processing of raw 
experience into knowledge, of knowledge into power, and of power 
into control and manipulation of the environment constituted by 
the not-self of experience. 
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Secondly, a faint awareness of the reality of himself as the 
subject, as the self behind the fleeting images, and the discovery 
of the road leading inward to the total comprehension of this new 
dimension of reality, with its increasing liberation of moral and 
spiritual values in his life and action and behaviour. 

i Man’s steady advance on these two fronts constitutes the story 
I of civilization and culture; it constitutes also the story of the march 
j of evolution at the post-human stage. With the emergence, on ther 
evolutionary scene, of the mind of man, disciplined in the knowl- 
edge of the not-self and the self in varying degrees, nature yields, 
in increasing' measure, to one of her own products, the control and 
manipulation of the evolutionary process. 

From Knowledge to Wisdom 

In spite of his rudimentary self-knowledge which gave him 
control over the animal world, the earliest man remained an animal 
in appetites and behaviour. A little more of this self-knowledge, 
gained through reflection in the context of social experience, help- 
ed to increase his control over himself and to humanize him. This 
process, ever in operation in human civilizations and socio-political 
organizations, has led up to the man in the modern age, with his al- 
most total control over the not-self environment, through an effi- 
cient technology, with his global sweep in socio-cultural interests 
and contacts, and with his yearning the universal and human. 
YettSe disparity between~Kis control over himself and his control 
over external nature, between his moral efficiency and his techni- 
cal efficiency, confronts him with the most serious problem that 
hls^evolution has so far posed. This is thwarti ng the^xealkafion 
of liis heart’s yearning for the universal and human. Neglect- 
ed and unsolved, this problem may make him the only possible 
destroyer of his civilization and of the fruits of evolution as well. 
In the meantime, he is destined to move from one tension to 
another, from one sorrow to another. The only solution lies in 
the de epening of Ms moral and spiritual awareness . Biological evo- 
lution achieved a measure of this’ in the life of the earliest man in his 
rudimentary knowledge of, Ills own self. Social evolution, guided by 
human intelligence, advanced this still further; a physical and or- 
ganic self separate from all’ others gave place to a social self, morally 
related to an increasing number of other individuals. The §||||| 

this education of man 
I must^ continue till he rises from self-centredness to self-transcend- 
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ence and from jkno^ Says Bertrand Russell ( The 

Impact of Science on Society 3 pp. 120-21): 

‘We are in the middle of a race between human skill as to 
means and human folly as to ends. Given sufficient folly as to 
ends, every increase in the skill required to achieve them is to 
the bad. The human race has survived hitherto owing to ignorance 
and incompetence; but, given knowledge and competence combined 
with folly, there can Toe no certainty of survival. Knowledge is 
power, but it is power for evil just as much as for good. It follows 
that, unless men increase in wisdom as much as in knowledge, in- 
crease of knowledge will be increase of sorrow.’ 

The Spiritual Training of the Will ' i 

This increase in wisdom is what man achieves wh&n he trans- 
cends his little separate self, when he moves in the direction of his 
true Self, which is also the Self of all; the path to this lies through 
increasing control of the senses and the mind, and through discri- 
mination between the real and the unreal, between the changeless 
One and the changing many. This is the highest education for 
man, according to the Upanisads; it is the education for him in 
what the Mundaka Upanisad (1. 1.5) terms para vidyd, the highest 
knowledge, wisdom, the realization of the imperishable One in the 
perishable rpany. 

This education should not be postponed, say the Upanisads; it 
should not be left to be accomplished by nature’s slow evolutionary 
process. Nature accomplished the first stage of this education, as 
I said, in the rudimentary self-knowledge imparted to early man. 
She thus put him, among all her products, on the road to full self- 
knowledge and self-fulfilment. Modern man does not stand in negd 
(itinpther Nature’s care to the same extent as early man did or 
the animal world still does. He ha s theunteiligence and jsaR&city. to 
control the processes of nature and society, and to use these tq 
ensure human fulfilment everywhere, Bwt Ms will is perverse; 
ft 1 seeks the ways of folly; it is His enemy; and it will remain his 
enemy so long as it is in thraldom to his animal nature and to the 
Uute . egp centered in. that., nature. It has to be turned in the direc- 
tion of his divine nature within; then alone will his intelligence 
and, will and feeling fuse into a new value to,., emerge as buddhi , wis- 
dom. This is the sdttvilc will, luminous and pure, according to the 
Gita (XVIII. 33): 

Dhrtyd yayd dharayate jnanahprdnendriyakriydh; 

Yogendvyabhicarinyd dhrtih sd pdrtha sattviki— 
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The will that controls the functions of the mind, the vital ener- 
gies, and the sense-organs, and turns their energies uniformly in 
the direction of the divine Self within, that will, O Partha, is the 
sattvik will/ 

The Direction of Human Evolution 

Since this subject of the growth of man and his fulfilment is a 
common theme in Vedanta and in modern biological thought, I can 
do no better than quote a significant passage from Swami Viveka- 
nanda; though rather long, it is worth quoting in full in view of 
its relevance. In a lecture on The Powers of the Mind’ deliver- 
ed in California in 1900, the Swami said (Complete Works , Voh 
II, pp. 18-19): / ; 

‘I shall tell you a theory which I will not argue now, but 
simply place before you the conclusion. Each man in his childhood 
runs through the stages through which his race has come up; only 
the race took thousands of years to do it, while the child takes a 
few years. The child is first the old savage man — and he crushes 
a butterfly under his feet. The child is at first like the primitive 
ancestors of his race. As he grows, he passes through different 
stages until he reaches the development of his race. Only he does 
it swiftly and 'quickly. Now, take the whole of humanity as a 
race, or take the whole of the animal creation, man and the lower 
animals, as one whole. There is an end towards which the whole 
is moving. Let us call it perfection. Some men and women are 
born who anticipate the whole progress of mankind. Instead of 
waiting and being reborn over and over again for ages until the 
whole human race has attained to that perfection, they, as it were, 
rush through them in a few short years of their life. And we 
know that we can hasten these processes, if we be true to ourselves. 
If a number of men, without any culture, be left to live upon an 
island, and are given barely enough food, clothing, and shelter, 
they will gradually go on and on, evolving higher and higher stages 
of civilization. We know also that this growth can be hastened 
by additional means. We help the growth of trees, do we not? 
Left to nature they would have grown, only they would have 
taken a longer time; we help them to grow in. a shorter time than 
they would otherwise have taken. We are doing all the time the 
same tiling, hastening the growth of things by artificial means. 
Why cannot we hasten the growth of man? We can do that as a 
race. Why are teachers sent to other countries? Because by these 
means we can hasten the growth of races. Now, can we not hasten 
the growth of individuals? We can. Can we put a limit to the 
hastening? * . . You have no reason to say that this much a man can 
do and no more. Circumstances can hasten him wonderfully. Can 
there be any limit then till you come to perfection?’’ 
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Referring to the corollary of this line of thought, he continued: 

‘So, what comes of it?— That a perfect man, that is to say, the 
type that is to come of this race, perhaps millions of years hence, 
that man can come today. And this is what the Yogis say, that 
all great incarnations and prophets are such men; that they reach- 
ed perfection in this one life. We have had such men at all periods 
of the world’s history and at all times.’ 

And referring to his own master, Sri Ramakrishna, as an ex- 
ample of this achievement in our own age, he said: 

‘Quite recently, there was such a man who lived the life of 
the whole human race and reached the end — -even in this life.’ 

And pleading for a scientific study of this spiritual growth of 
man so as to deepen the sciences of anthropology and sociology, he 
said: 

‘Even this hastening of the growth must be under laws. Sup- 
pose we can investigate these laws and understand their secrets and 
apply them to our own needs, it follows that we grow. We hasten 
our growth, we hasten our development, and we become perfect, 
even in this life. This is the higher part of our life, and the science 
of the study of mind and its powers has this perfection as its real 
end. Helping others with money and other material things, and 
teaching them how to go on smoothly, in their daily life, are mere 
details.’ 

And adverting to the utility and urgency of this science of 
spirituality, and presenting the Vedantie view of the uniqueness 
of man, he concluded: 

‘The utility of this science is to bring out the perfect man, and 
not let him wait and wait for ages, just a plaything in the hands 
of the physical world, like a log of drift-wood carried from wave 
to wave and tossing about in the ocean. This science wants you 
to be strong, to take the work in your own hands, instead of leav- 
ing it in the hands of Nature, and get beyond this little life. That 
is the great idea.’ 

The Dynamics of Human Evolution 

This is the direction of human evolution according to Vedanta. 
The dynamics of evolution at the human stage finds its true express- 
ion in the struggle , to liberate the universal man imbedded in the 
individual man. Bereft of this spiritual direction, every human 
action and struggle serves but to throw him deeper and deeper into 
the net of the delusion of his finitude, sharpen his axfimal appetites, 

• and mcrease his. tension and sorrow. In Vedanta such a life is 
termed a life of samsdr w, worldliness. It is a static life, in spite of 
, 16 .- . /A . 
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all the stir and movement which it may exhibit. As a stagnant 
pool is to a sheet of flowing water, so stands this static life of 
samsdm in relation to the dynamic life of spirituality. 
Such a spiritual life is unworldly, but it is not outside the 
world. Live in samsfira , says Sri Ramakrishna, but allow not 
samscim to get into you; a boat should be in water, but water 
should not be in the boat. Sarhsdra itself becomes the field of 
struggle, the Kuruksetra , for this transcendence of the ego, for this 
achievement by man of universal awareness, of brahmajndna > says 
this great verse of the Kena Upanisad : iha cedavedit atha satya- 
masti — Tf man realizes It here, then is there true life for him/ 

The Uniqueness of Mail 

It is not only his true life but it is also the highest human 
excellence and the acme of his life fulfilment. Vedanta further 
adds that it is also the birthright of every human being and the 
crown of the entire evolutionary process. Says the Srimad-Bhdga- 
vatam (XI. ix. 28): 

Srstvd pumni vividhdnyajaydtmasaktyd 

vrksdn sansrpapasun khagadamsa matsydn; 

Taistairatustahrdayah manufam vidhdya 

bmhmdvalokadhiswnam mudamdpa devah — 

£ The Divine One, having projected (evolved) with His own in- 
herent power various forms such as trees, reptiles, cattle, birds, 
insects, and fish, was dissatisfied at heart with all these; He then 
projected the human form endowed with the capacity to realize 
Brahman (the universal divine Self of all) , and became extremely 
pleased/ 

This is how Vedanta speaks of the uniqueness of man; it is 
quite different from the modem scientist’s view of man’s unique- 
ness, such as is expounded in a book like The Uniqueness of Man 
by Sir Julian Huxley. There Huxley says (p. 27): 

‘Those of man’s unique characteristics which may better be 
calle^ pfychological and social than narrowly biological spring from 
one or other of three characteristics. The first is his capacity for 
abstract and general thought: the second is the relative unification 
of liis mental processes, as against The much, more rigid compart- 
mentalization of animal mind and behaviour: the third is the exist- 
ence of social units, such as tribe, nation, party, and church, with 
a continuity of their own, based on organized tradition and culture/ 
He says further (ibid,, p. 29): 
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'The trouble, indeed, is. to find any human activities which are 
not, unique. Even the fundamental biological attributes such as 
eating, sleeping, and mating have been tricked out by man with 
all kinds of unique frills and peculiarities.’ 

These are, undoubtedly, unique characteristics. But they be- 
long, says Vedanta, to a field of experience, namely, sense ex- 
perience, which he shares with the animals. Even his advanced 
thought is sense-bound. Huxley is aware of higher dimensions re- 
vealed by the manifestations of man’s extra-sensory faculties, for 
he drops the following hint (ibid, p. 31): 

'Man may thus be unique in more ways than he now suspects.’ 

Huxley is, unfortunately, not aware that man, in countries 
such as India, outside the sphere of western development, went 
far beyond this stage of 'suspicion’ and systematically explored and 
developed a science of these higher dimensions of his uniqueness. 

The Upanisads view man both as actor in and spectator of the 
drama of existence. He transcends himself in the act of knowing 
himself. His supreme uniqueness lies in his passion for 
and in his ability to realize it. He alone can 
solve the mystery of existence by transcending himself. He alone 
has the ego sense; and it is the supreme mark of his intelligence 
and courage that he treats this mysterious value within himself, 
fugitive, in itself but suggestive of a hidden depth, not as a final 
conclusion but as an initial datum, as a starting point for a penetrat- 
ing investigation into the mystery of its hidden depth; and he then 
discovers the Atman, the infinite and immortal Self, as his true 
nature, and as the true nature of all beings. 

This is the uniqueness of man, the uniqueness of his intell- 
igence, that the Upanisads and the Indian spiritual tradition pro- 
claim. Sings the jSnmad-Bhdgavatam in words spoken by Krsna, 
the God-man, to man, the spiritual seeker (XL xxix. 22); 

Esd buddhimatam buddhih manisa ca manlsinam; 

Yat satyam anrteneha martyendpnoti ma amrtarn r— 

'This is the intelligence of the intelligent and the wisdom of the 
wise — -that they attain Me (God), the True and the Immortal, by 
means of the unreal and the mortal (the body and the ego) 

Vedanta, however, considers the two dimensions of human 
excellence upheld by the Upanisads and modern science as com- 
plementary and not contradictory. 
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This is clearly stated in the following similar verses which 
are also from the Srimad-Bhagavatam (XI. vii. 19-21): 

Prdyena manuja loke lokatattvavicaksaiidh; 

Samuddhamnti hyaimanam dtmanaiva asubhdsaydt — 

In the world, men are generally efficient in the investigation of 
the truth of nature; (and through that) they uplift themselves by 
themselves from all sources of evil/ 

Atmcmo gurumtmaiva purusasya visesa-tah; 

Yat sreyo asau anuvindate— 

Tor a human being, particularly, his guru or guide is, verily, 
Ills own self; because he achieves his welfare through the help of 
direct sense experience, and through inference based on it.’ 

Purusatve ca mdm dhlrdh sdmkhyayogavisdmdah; 

Avistarmh prapasyanti sarvasaktyupabrmhitam — 

‘Wise men who have mastered the science and art of the spirit- 
ual life realize clearly, within the human personality itself, Me 
(the universal Self of all) , the unlimited source of all the (limited 
psycho-physical) energies (of the individual) 

Vedanta considers that since man shares his sensuality with 
the animals, his distinctive uniqueness is spirituality only. The 
urge to this spirituality alone makes him truly himself. And so 
Vedanta would ever strive, out of compassion for man, to stimulate 
this urge in him. To quote the Snmad-Bhagavatam again to get 
a touch of the Vedantic concern for man’s spiritual growth (XL 
ix. 29): 

Labdhvd sudurlab hamidam bahasambhavmte 
mdnusyam arthadam anityamtipiha dlurah; 

Ttirnam yateta na patet anumrtyu yfivat 

nihsreyasdya visayah khalu sarvatah sytit— 

‘Having obtained, at the end of many births, this human form 
which is difficult to obtain, and, though perishable, capable of con- 
ferring on man, in this very life, the highest spiritual freedom, 
the wise man should strive earnestly, before death overtakes him, 
for spiritual freedom which is his highest excellence. Sensual 
delights can be had in all other bodies: (hence the human body 
need not be dedicated to them). 
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The Place of the Ego in the Strategy of Evolution 

Modern physical and biological knowledge reveals to us the 
grand design of linkages in nature. Things and events are inter- 
linked; nothing is absolutely separate and self-sufficient In the 
context of this grand design of nature, belief in a separate self- 
sufficient ego becomes a delusion. And • xrygdem ^bjolqgy-, along 
with Vedanta and Buddhism and all higher spiritual thought, prg- . 
clairp^ this truth of the insufficiency of the ego. In the volu- 
minous digest of modem biological knowledge entitled The Science 
of Life , produced by H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley, and G. P. Wells, 
the authors have discussed in a moving passage this subject of man’s 
ego (pp. 1368-69): 

c Alone, in the silence of the night and on a score of thoughtful 
occasions we have demanded, can this self, so vividly central to 
my universe, so greedily possessive of the world, ever cease to be? 
Without it surely there is no world at all! And yet this conscious 
self dies nightly when we sleep, and we cannot trace the stages 
by which in its beginnings it crept to an awareness of its own 
existence. ... 

‘Personality may only be one of Nature’s methods, a convene 
lent provisional delusion of considerable strategic value. 5 

And further (p. 1497): 

‘The more intelligent and comprehensive man’s picture of the 
universe has become, the more intolerable has become his con- 
centration upon the individual life with its inevitable final 
rejection.’ 

Again, referring to man’s ethical and spiritual capacity for 
identification with and participation in a greater reality, the authors 
conclude (p. 1497) : 

'He escapes from his ego by this merger and acquires an im- 
personal immortality in the association; 

the greater, identity. This is the essence of much religious mysti- 
cism, and xl is remarkable ho closely the biological analysis of 
Individuality brings us to the mystics. The individual, according 
hr this second line of thought, saves himself by losing himself. 
But in ^mystical teaching he loses himself in the Deity, and 
in the scientific interpretation of life he forgets himself , as Tom, 
Dick, or Harry, and discovers himself" as’ 'Man. ' The Buddhist 
treatment of the same necessity is to teach that the individual 
life is a painful delusion from which men escape by conquest of 
individual desire. Western Mystic and Eastern Sage find a strong 
effect of endorsement in modern science and the everyday teaching 
cT^pracficar morality. Both teach that self must be subordinated, 
that self is a method and not an end.’ 
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This is familiar language to students of the Upanisads and 
Buddhism. The subject of the unreality of the ego is the theme 
of the second discourse delivered by Buddha to his disciples at 
Sarnath (Varanasi) 2 ? 50G years ago. Stripping the notion of indi- 
viduality of all its unreal elements,. Buddha says (Vinaya Pitaka, 
Mahavagga, Khandhaka , I . vi) : 

‘ Ru-pam (material form) is an-atta (not the Self); v edema 
(sensation) is an~atta . .. sauna (perception) is an~atta. . . sain - 
khard (pre-disposition) is an-atta vinndnam (consciousness) 
is an-atta/ ■ 

Then follows a dialogue between Buddha and his disciples. 
Stripping the Self of all its unreal elements, Buddha said: 

‘Again what think you, Bhikkhus ? Is the material form per- 
manent (niccam) or impermanent (a-niccam) T 

‘Impermanent, revered Sir/ 

‘But that which is impermanent, is that suffering (dukkam) 
or happiness (, sukham )?’ 

‘Suffering, revered Sir/ 

‘That, then, which is impermanent, suffering, and by nature 
changeable ( vi-parinama dhammam), is it proper to regard it thus: 
This is mine, I am this, this is my Self (et am mama, eso’ham asmi , 
eso me att a) V 

‘No indeed, revered Sir. 5 

‘Is sensation permanent? ... Is perception permanent? Is pre- 
disposition permanent? . . That, then, which is impermanent, suf- 
fering, and by nature changeable, is it proper to regard it thus: 
This is mine, I am this, this is my Self?’ 

‘No indeed, levered Sir.’ 

‘And so, Bhikkhus , all material form, whether past, future, or 
present, whether within us or external, whether gross or subtle, 
low or high, far or near, is to be regarded with right insight, as it 
really is (yathi l hhutam) , thus: This is not mine, I am not this, 
this is not my Self , . . All sensation , . . gross or subtle, all per- 
ception . . . gross or subtle, ... all predisposition ... low or high, 
... all consciousness ... far or near, is to be regarded with right 
insight, as it really is, thus: This is not mine, I am not this, this is 
not my Self. 

‘Regarding them thus, O Bhikkhus , an instructed Aryan (noble) 
disciple becomes indifferent to ( nibbindati ) material form, becomes 
indifferent to sensation, becomes indifferent to perception, becomes 
indifferent to consciousness. Becoming . .indifferent, he becomes 
free from desire (vi-rajjati); through non-desire (vi-raga) he is 
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This is the teaching of Buddha on the subject, and. it is 
also the teaching of the Upanisads. A nd today t he authors of 
The Science of Life tell us that the given personality of juan^cent- 
red round his ego, is but an assemblage of constantly vanishing 
elements and cannot be his true self. It is, at best,’ as’ they said, 
‘one of nature’s methods, a convenient provisional delusion of 
considerable strategic value’. And it needs to be transcended* With 
this hint, the science of biology -^withdraws from the scene, leaving 
the field to the science of spirituality. 

To the question: 'When shall I be free? 5 Sri Kamakrishna 
gave the significant answer: 'When I shall cease to be/ 

The only transcendence of the ego which biological science 
can place before man for his acceptance is either his total mergence 
in the species, yielding an experience of a biological or genetic im- 
mortality, or his achievement of a sort of cosmopolitan awareness 
through a humanistic education by which he will learn to forget 
himself as 'Tom, Dick, or Harry and discover himself as Man/ 

The philosophical insufficiency of this theory of mergence in 
nature, the pmkrtilaya conception of Indian thought, has been dis- 
cussed and demonstrated by Sankara and other Indian thinkers. 
They have also pointed out the pitfall of w the fallacy of total nihil- 
ism Bordered on by any philosophy which upholds the unreality 
oF'fhe ego. Modern biological and psychological analysis must go/ 
s deeper in the search for man’s sense of individuality in order to 
j avert this dangerous fallacy and discover his true dimension in 
Uhe universal Self. Neither his eternal sleep in nature nor his red- 
action into a soulless nothingness, nor even the achievement of a 
cosmopolitan humanism, can satisfy man’s rational urges or spir- 
itual hungers. The limited ego may not be the final truth; but it is a 
significant first datum; for it is the promise of something unlimited 
and eternal. Hence the aptness of the statement that it is 'a con- 
venient provisional delusion of considerable strategic value’. In 
what sense is it strategic?* 

A baby, till its birth, is part of the mother’s body. At birth 
it becomes a new organism with a separate existence of its own. 
The first step in the education of the baby is the development 
of its ego sense, its sense of individuality. The new-born child 
considers itself as one of the items of the world around it. The 
I education it receives after birth is d esig ned to give it an awareness 
r pf its own personality, of its own uniqueness among the objects 
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around it, of i ts being a subject and not an object. This rudimen- 

tary subjective awareness of the baby develops, as it grows in its 
powers and capacities, through the handling of objects and entities 
and persons around it. The education given to the child is meant 
to strengthen his ego sense; he draws to himself the energies and 
influences around him and grows into a distinct individual, an 
identifiable person. 

This is the first phase of the ego’s strategic value; almost 
simultaneously begins the second, phase when, first, under external 
influences and, later, under his own conscious efforts, the child 
becomes aware of Iris close relationship not only with things and 
objects but also with other subjects like himself and learns to treat 
them as subjects, as he would himself like to be treated by them, 
frills is social ethics, the recognition of the subject in a social object, 
which sees the emergence of a moral personality in the child, in 
which the idea of a totally separate individuality gives place to a 
personality with ever-widening frontiers within the milieu of the 
psychic world of society around him. The old limited individuality 
is transcended giving place to an expansive individuality and an 
expansive awareness and love; through this process Nature’s 
strategy,” now expressed through the human personality itself, grows 
and finds its consummation in the spiritual realization of the Uni- 
versal, the Brahman, as Vedanta calls it, the eternal, pure,., en- 
lightened Sc4f of all. And this strategy and its final issue in the 
realization “of this universal Self forms the grand theme of verse 
five of chapter two of the Kena Upanisad which we have been 
discussing so long: 

lha cedavedit atha satyamasti 

na cedihdvedtt mcihati vinastih; 

Bhutesu bkutesu vicitya dkirtih 

vretydsmdt lokdt amrtd bhavanti. 

The True Life for Man 

— • 

Its realization here and note, iha, is the consummation of man’s 
education, says the verse. That is the true life foreman; life at the 
level of^the ego is only a shadow life. If man gets stuck ^atjhis 
levelT* if i] ^merely as ‘a convenient provisional 

delusion of considerable strategic value’, and refuses to. march on- 
ward fojcapture fiiv simUt heights w his true indiyjduali^, it will 
be to his great loss, mahaii vinastih. What can be a greater loss 
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for man than to be condemned to live in a phantom shadow world 
when just behind him is the true world of light and life, of which 
he is tlie heir? What can be a greater loss for him than to be ^ 
a chained prisoner in a dark cave, handling all the time shadows 
thrown on the wall in front by the light behind, as depicted in 
Plato's famous allegory? No, that shall not be, says the verse. 
T here is the touch of concern and compassion for man in the 
temper and tone of this verse. The Upanisad is deeply concerned 
to help man to find his true life, life lived in the light of truth. And 
what Is that truth? 

Bhiitesu bhutesu vicitya dhirdh 
pretyusmat lokdt amrtd bhavcinti. 

Realizing ^tlie janiy^ersal Self as his true nature, of which his 
own ego was bu t- a.pffiiectinjg; tto* ; he with 
every being; by this he be comes d hlrq< the wise one, one who has 
achieved the highest elevation of spirit; and by this rising above 
the given world of the ego and the senses, the world which is 
subject to change and mortality, by thus using it not as the final 

"ohly as,, a strategic^base,: he achieves imm ortality — amrtd 

bhavanii; he achieves true life in which the shadows of death 
; : ; W|a y:g ■ no patter ns, : ; unlike the false life of the -ego which is "but 
j?tl^.;daiiness of of, death, hazily lit up^ 

with .a trace of the light of tfe ; ,etemal. Self. This answers Bert- 
rand RusselFs demand, in the passage quoted earlier, for knowl- 
edge growing into wisdom; ‘Unless men increase in wisdom, as much 
as in knowledge, increase of knowledge will be increase of sorrowd 

Immortality 

^ By rising above this transient world of sense experience and.A' 
^ihe ego, man becomes immortal, says the verse. What is the nature 
of this immortality? Biology speaks of genetic immortality; indi- 
vidual organisms die; but the species continue to exist through the 
genes. Psychology today hints at the posMbility of the Immortality.^ 
of the soul in the sense of survival after death. Several theologies 
hold to the idea of immortality as continuity of the soul in higher 
spheres after „ death, Ved an ta alone speaks of ^^h^ortality 

\vhich is realized in thie very Me; this is .possible because freedom 
is the nature of man. Whatever^ is conditioned is morta l; to be 
cond it ioned is to be b ound by space, time^nd causey to be un- 
conditioned is to be free from a ll these bonds. Whatever, there- 
fore, is free, in the sense of being unconditioned, is immortal. The 
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body and the ego, as much as the things of nature around, are 
all conditioned and mortal. The Atman alone is uncondit xone5v.:free T 
and therefore immortal. This Atman is the true nature of man. 
Man is essentially the nitya-suddha-buddha-mukta-svabhdva vgra^ 
matman — the eternally pure, awakened,' and free Self, says Vedanta 
and adds that, this realization is the goal of human life. The sages 
of the Upanisads achieved this realization and communicated it to 
humanity for the first time. Says the Katha Upanisad (VI. 14): 

Yada same pmmucy ante kdmd ye’sya hrdi sthitah; 

Atha martyo cimrto bhavati atra brahma samasnute — 

"'When all the desires of the heart are overcome, this very mortal 
becomes immortal and experiences Brahman, the universal Self, 
here, in this very life.’ 

After attaining enlightenment, Buddha gave expression to 
the content of that enlightenment in the remark that the Immortal 
had been gained by him. The message of all spiritual religions 
is this message of the Immortal. Vedanta adds that it is to be 
realized here and now, as this Kena Upanisad verse puts it: tha 
cedav edit atha satyamasti, and by realizing which man transcends 
this transient world of sense experience and realizes immortality: 
pretydsmdt lokdt amrtd bhavanti. 

Commenting on this line, Sankara says: 

Pretya > vyavrtya; mamdhambhavalaksandt avidyaruvdt ctsmd'i 
lokdt uparamya , sarvdtmaikyabhdvam advaitam dpannah santo, 
amrtd bhavanti; brahmaiva bhavanti , ityarthah — 

‘Dying, meaning, rising above; renouncing this world which is of 
the nature of spiritual blin d n ess, and characterized by the notions 
of T and ‘mine’; thus achie ving the no n- dual state of the unity^of 
the uniyersal Self,, they become immortal: meaning thereby, be- 
come, verily, Brahman.’ 

Brahman is th e life a nd soul of .the universe. The rest of this 

Upanlsadmvill expound this basic truth of Vedanta through a beau- 
tiful allegory which we shall study in the next lecture. 
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In the last lecture the Kena Upanisad gave us the profound 
message of Indian philosophical thought that truth is not a matter 
of mere belief or intellectual formulation, but that it is something 
to be realized by each individual. This is what converts the phil- 
osophical urge into a spiritual passion. A man’s life will not become 
fruitful until he realizes the mystery that is within life itself. This 
idea of realizing truth runs through all Indian religious literature. 
Religion is a matter of realization. Life grows; and this growth is 
mental as well as physical. In the higher reaches of mental growth 
and development, life experiences the glow of truth playing about 
itself; and at the summit of that development, truth pervades and 
penetrates life through and through. This fact was communicated 
to us by the Kena Upanisad in the famous verse which we studied 
in the last lecture, the last verse of the second chapter: 

Ilia cedav edit aiha satyamasti 

na cet iha avedit mahati vina§tih; 

Bhutesu bhutesu vicitya dhirdh 

pretyasmat lokat amrta bluwanti — 

Tor one who realizes It here (in this world) there is true life. For 
one who does not so realize It, great is the loss. Discovering the 
Atman in every single being, the wise ones, dying to this world (of 
sense-experience) , become immortal. 5 

The Kena Upanisad, in its opening verses, had begun with the 
statement that the body, the senses, the mind, and the ego are not 
self-sufficient entities but that they point to a supreme Reality be- 
yond and above them— Brahman, the Universal Self of all— by 
whose energy they all live and function. By themselves, each one of 
them is but a zero, in the words of Sri Ramakrishna, and the zero 
becomes significant only when the figure 1 is placed behind it. 
The reality of this One behind the many was expounded to us by 
several subsequent verses of this Upanisad. The Upanisad also 
enlightened us with the truth that this One is a spiritual reality, 
being the innermost Self of all, and that Its realization connotes 
the achievement of universality of vision and sympathy. This is 
the true Self of man. But in His state of ignorance, he mistakes 
the senses, the mind, the intellect or the ego for his Self. This 
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false notion, with its attendant evils, vanishes with the dawn of 
true knowledge. 

This fundamental Vedantic idea is now sought to be amplified 
by means of a fascinating story in the last two chapters of the 
Upanisad— chapters three and four. The third chapter opens with 
a reference to a mythical battle between the forces of evil and the 
forces of good, between the forces of darkness and the forces of 
light — the asuras and the devas: 

Brahma ha devebhyo vijigye; 

tasya ha brahmano vijaye devd amahiyanta ; 

Ta aiksanta: asymkamevdyam vijayo 
asmdkamevayam mahimeti— 

‘The story goes that Brahman obtained a victory for the devas; 
though the victory was due to Brahman, the devas became elated 
by it and thought: this victory is due to us only; this glory be- 
longs to us only.' 

The devaSj or gods, represent the forces of light, and the asuras , 
or demons, represent the forces of darkness, in Indian mythology; 
they are eternal enemies. When the forces of light are pressed 
hard by their enemies, Brahman, the Light of all lights, intervenes 
to ensure the victory of light over darkness, the victory of the 
spiritual man over the sensuous man. 

Earlier, when studying the Ud Upanisad , we learned in its verse 
three that he who neglects Self-knowledge, and pursues only ex- 
ternal things, falls into the dark world of the asuras , the world of 
ignorance and delusion. Though representing the forces of light, the 
devas also are not free from, the clutches of ignorance and delusion. 
They take their separate egos to be their real Self; but this de- 
lusion lies less thick on them than on the asuras and so it can 
be lifted by a little spiritual help from outside. Among the 
gods, the more prominent ones, namely, Agni, Vayu, and Indra, 
who were the leaders, felt the vanity of victory most. Comments 
Sankara on this verse (III. 1): 

Tat dtmasamsthasya pratyagdtmanah isvarasya sarvajnasya 
sarvdh'iydphalasamyojayituh pranindm sarvasakteh jagatah sthn 
tim cikirsoh ay am jayo mahimd ca ityajdnantah te devd aiksanta , 
iksitavanto, aynyddisvampaparicchinndtmakrto. asmdkamevayam 
vijayo asmdkamevayam -mahimd , agnivclyvindratvcidi laksano jay a - 
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phalabuto asnuibhiranubhuyate , na asmatpraiyagdtmabhuta isvara- 
krtaiti — 

'Not knowing that this victory and glory belonged to God, the Inner 
Self of their own selves, the all-knowing and all-powerful One 
who brings about for all beings the conjunction of their actions 
with the results of those actions, and who is moved by the desire 
to ensure the welfare of the world, these devas thought; this vic- 
tory and this glory belong to us — we who are conditioned by the 
forms such as Agni, etc. — ours alone is this victory, ours alone is 
this glory; the fruit of victory is experienced by us, we who are char- 
acterized by the attributes of the Agni form, the Vayu form, the 
Indra form, and the like; and not by the God who is our inner Self/ 

Man, in spite of his obvious limitations, thinks too much of his 
strength and glory; but all this ends in death. If only he knew 
the One, the source of all strength, glory, and excellence in men 
and nature, how blessed his life would be, and how fearless of 
death he would become! Life is trivial if it does not overcome 
death in the knowledge of the deathless Self, the one Self in all, 
This is echoed by Shakespeare in his Measure for Measure 
(II. ii. 119-24): 

Dress’d in a little brief authority--- : 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

His glassy essence — like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. 

In moments of deep thoughtfulness, man feels within himself 
the presence of a power greater than his given self. He then learns 
to feel humility and to experience an elevation of spirit in that hu- 
mility. His 'unripe’ ego becomes the c ripe > ego, in the words of 
Sri Ramakrishna; T, and yet not I, but the Christ that iiveth in 
me’ in the significant utterance of St. Paul. Man then ceases from 
his erstwhile habit of stealing the glory that belongs to God alone; 
he experiences the truth of the holy utterance: Gloria in excelsis, 
Man’s passage from spiritual blindness to illumination, and 
the concern of God, who is the inner Self of all, to illumine the 
heart of man, form the theme of the eleven verses that follow, beg- 
inning with verse two to the end of this chapter, chapter three: 

Taddha,imm vijajnau; tebhyo ha pmdurhabhuva; 

Tat na vyajdnata kimidam yak^am iti — - 
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'Brahman came to know this (their vanity); He verily appeared 
before them. But they did not understand who that yaksa (ador- 
ahle Spirit) was. 3 ' 

The three gods were puzzled and inwardly afraid; they desired 
keenly to know who was the yaksa confronting them. So they 
decided to depute one from among themselves to interview Him; 
they chose mission: 

T e’gnimabhuvan, jataveda , etat vijanihi kimetat yaksamiti, 
Tatheti — 

'They addressed Agni: "O Mtaveda , please find out who this yaksa 
is” “Yes” said Agni’ 

So saying, he proceeded on his mission. 

Tadabhyadravat, tadabhyavadat ko’siti, agnirvd ahamasmi itya~ 
bramtj jataveda vti ahamasmi iti — 

'He (Agni) hastened (to the yaksa) . (The yaksa) asked him who 
he was; (Agni) replied: "I am, verily, Agni; I am also known as 
Jataveda (near omniscient)”/ 

The undue stress on the 'unripe 5 ego is evident in the tone 
and content of Agni ? s answer. He not merely gave his name but, 
in order to impress the visitor with the extraordinary nature of 
his personality, he also mentioned his title — Jataveda — by which 
he was well known in the world. 

The yaksa does not seem to have been much impressed, judg- 
ing from his next question: 

Tasmin tvayi kirn vlryam iti . Apt idam sarvam daheyam 
yadidam prthivydm iti — 

' "What energy do you possess— you of such fame?” (asked the 
Yaksa) . "I can burn everything, whatever there is on this earth , 55 
(replied Agni)/ 

Aasmai trnam tridadhau, etat daheti . Tadupcvpreydya sarvajav- 
ena; tanna sasdka dagdhum > Sa tata eva nivavrte, naitadasakam 
vijnatum yadetat yaksam iti — 

'The yaksa placed a straw before him (and said): "Burn this!” 
(Agni) approached it with all speed; he was, however, unable to 
burn it. So he withdrew from there (and returned to the gods) , 
saying, "I could not ascertain who the yaksa was.” 5 

Agni was crestfallen. The gods, however, decided to continue 
the investigation of the strange phenomenon: 
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Atha vdyum abruvan, vdyava etat vijdnzhi kim etat yaksamitL 
Tatheti — 

'Then they addressed Vayu: “O Vayu, please ascertain this, who 
this yaksa is.” “Yes ” said Vayu.’ 

Tat abhyadravat. Tam abhyavadat ko’si iti. Vdyur vd a ham 
asmi ityabravit; mdtarisvd vd aham asmi iti— 

4 (Vayu) hastened to the yaksa. The yaksa asked him who he was. 
Vayu replied: T am, verily, Vayu; I am also known as mdtarisvd 
(courser of the atmosphere)”/ 

Vayu did not lag behind Agni in self-esteem and self-importance.. 
The yaksa } however, was equally unimpressed by his tall claim: 

Tasmin tvayi kim vnryam iti. Api idam sarvam ddadiya yadi - 
dam prthivydm iti — 

4 “What energy do you possess— you of such fame?” asked the yaksa * 
■T can, verily, blow away everything, whatever there is on this 
earth,” replied Vayu/ 

Tasmai tvnam nidadhau, etat adatsveti. Tadupapreyaya $arva~ 
javena; tanna sasdka dddtum. S a tata eva nivavfte^ naitadasakaih 
vijndtum yadetat yaksamiti — 

‘The yaksa placed a straw before him. and said: “Blow this away!” 
Vayu approached it with all speed; he was, however, unable to 
blow it away. So he withdrew from there (and returned to the 
gods) saying, “I could not ascertain who the yaksa was.” * 

The gods now decided to ask their leader, Indra, to solve the 
mystery: 

Athendram abruvan , maghavan etat vijanihi , kimetat yaksa - 
mill. Tatheti; tat abhyadravat. Tasrtvdt tirodadke — 

‘Then the gods addressed Indra: “O Maghavan , please ascertain 
who this yaksa is.” “Yes,” said Indra, and hastened to the yaksa « 
But the yaksa disappeared from his view/ 

Indra was baffled. But his perplexity turned into amazement 
a moment later, as the next and last verse, verse twelve, of this 
: chapter ;tells us: 

Sa tasmin eva dkdse striyam djagama bahusobhamdndm 
ummh haimavatim. Tmh hovdca, kim etat yaksamiti— 
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‘And in that very spot he (Indra) beheld a woman, the wondrously 
effulgent Uma, the daughter of the snow-clad mountain, Himavat. 
And of her he asked, “Who could this yaksa be?” * 

The three gods were defeated in their common mission; of 
them, Indra had not even the privilege of conversing with the 
yaksa as Agni and Vayu had. But all three had a spiritual catharsis 
through this experience; their self-esteem and sense of ego- 
istic self-sufficiency received a jolt. In this they became the reci- 
pients of the grace of the one living God who dwells in the hearts 
of all beings as the Self of their selves. 'Sankara’s comment on 
verse 2 explains the motive that prompted Brahman to appear 
before the devas in the wondrous form of the yaksa: 

Sarveksitr hi tat sarvabhutakamnaprayoktrtvdt devanmi ca 
mithydjndnam upalabhya inaiva asufavat devct mithyabhimdnat 
pambhaveyuh iti; tadanukampayd , devan mithydbhimdng/pano - 
danena amigrkniymn iti , tebhyo devebhyo ha kila arikdya pradnr- 
babhuva, svayogam&h&tmyanirmitena atyadbhutena vismdpamyena 
rupena, devdndm indriyagocare 'pmdurbabhuva — 

‘Brahman, verily, is the Thinker of all thought; He is the Power 
behind the senses and the mind of all beings. As such He knew 
the wrong notion in the minds of the devas . He did not like the 
idea that the devas, like the asuras, should, through self-esteem 
proceeding from ignorance of their true Self, come to grief. And 
so, desiring to bless the devas by .removing their self-esteem born 
of ignorance and, moved by compassion and the desire to do some 
good to them, He, Brahman, appeared before them in a wondrous 
and awe-inspiring form produced by the glory of His yoga power. 5 

At the approach of Indra the yaksa vanished; Indra was baf- 
fled; he was exercising his mind to ascertain who the yaksa was. 
He was experiencing what in mysticism is called ‘the dark night 
of the soul’. Unlike the other two gods, however, Indra did not 
accept defeat and withdraw. He persisted in his search for knowl- 
edge and illumination. Seeing this devotion to truth in the heart 
of Indra, spiritual Knowledge itself appeared before Indra in the 
form of the goddess Uma with a view to blessing him, Uma is 
described as bahusobhamdnd , extraordinarily effulgent. Com- 
ments Sankara on this term (III. 12): 

, Sarvesdm hi sobharrmndnam sobhanatatiia vidycu iadd bahuso- 
bhamdnd Hi pisesanam upapannam bhavati — 
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/ Vidya , spiritual knowledge, is the most luminous among all lu- 
minous things; it is thus only that the qualification bahusobhamana, 
extraordinarily effulgent, becomes appropriate.’ 

This spiritual knowledge, personified as Uma Haimavati, now 
instructs Indra in the eternal truth behind all that is perishable, 
men and things; and this forms the theme of the following first six 
verses of the. fourth and last chapter of this Upanisad: 

Sa brahmeti hovaca. Bmhmano vcl etat vijaye makiyadkvam- 
Ui, Tato halva viddmcakara brahmeti— 

‘ “That yaksa was Brahman,” said She. “It was through the vic- 
tory of Brahman, indeed, that you achieved this glory.” It was 
from that (from the words of Uma) that he (Indra) understood 
that the yaksa was Brahman/ 

Indra saw Brahman and realized the truth of Brahman through 
the grace of spiritual Knowledge in the form of Uma. The other 
two gods, Agni and Vayu, also saw Brahman in the form of the 
yaksa > and also conversed with Him, but they could not recognize 
who He was. This they did later through their leader Indra: 

Tasmdt vd ete devd atitamm ivct any an devdn+yad agnirvdyur- 
indrafy; ie hyenat nedistham pasparsuh ; te hyenat prathamo viddm - 
cdkdra brahmeti — - 

Therefore, verily, these gods — Agni, Vayu, and Indra — excel the 
other gods; for they approached the yaksa nearest; they were the 
first to know Him as Brahman/ 

Tasmdt vd indra atitamm iva any an dev an; sa hyenat nedis- 
tham pasparsa; sa hyenat prathamo viddmcakara brahmeti — 

And therefore, indeed, Indra excels the other gods; for he ap- 
proached the';'. yaksa nearest; he was the first to know Him as 
Brahman/ 

Indian thought conceived an intimate unity between the ma- 
crocosm of nature and the microcosm of the human body, between 
the adhibhautika and the ddhydtmika aspects of nature; the latter 
is an epitome of the former. The gods thus represent not only the 
forces of external nature mythically conceived, but also the sensory 
and thought forces within the body of man. The story in its 
ddhydtmika significance is an allegorical presentation of the 
journey of man to God, his own innermost Self. Indra, Agni, and 
Vayu are personifications of the forces of nature. These forces, 
though appearing separate and self-sufficient, are yet only different 
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forms of one single cosmic force. Within the human body, Agni 
represents the power of speech, Vayu represents the power o£ 
thought, and Indra stands for the Jlva or the individual soul. 

The life of every man is a battle-ground between the forces of 
good and evil, between the forces of light and darkness. The for- 
mer tend to freedom of the soul, and the latter to its bondage. 
To the question 'What is life?’ asked by the Maharaja of Khetri, 
Swami Vivekananda gave a significant answer (The Life of Swami 
Vivekananda, By His Eastern and Western Disciples, Fourth Edi- 
tion, p. 220): 

'Life is the unfoldment and development of a being under cir- 
cumstances tending to press it down.’ 

This unfoldment, at the human level, is a spiritual unfoldment, 
which is thwarted by the predominance of man’s animal nature, 
the darkness of non-awareness. Man is man so long as he strug- 
gles to overcome this nature and reach out from darkness to light. 
This struggle between his lower and higher natures is mythically 
presented in the Upanisad as a war between devas and asuras, 
and projected to cosmic dimensions. This is an important theme of 
a vast branch of Indian religious literature, namely, the Puranas. 
Knowledge of Brahman came to the devas only after they had 
achieved victory over the asuras. This emphasizes the truth that 
the edifice of spiritual effort and realization can be raised only on 
moral foundations. Moral life is itself the first manifestation of 
spiritual life, 

The success of the devas over the asuras was due not to the 
devas themselves as separate limited cosmic forces, but to the one 
cosmic divine Force, Brahman, which informs and sustains them 
all Without the power of Brahman, they are but empty shells. 
The gods in the story realized their emptiness and limitedness as 
individual separate entities and their fullness and unlimitedness 
as Brahman. 

The Upanisad in its first and second chapters had told us 
one of the central truths of the Upanisads that speech and thought 
cannot grasp Brahman. This truth is allegorically explained by 
this story, Agni, the god of speech, representing all sense- 
organs, and Vayu, the god of mind or thought, both failed to 
ascertain the identity of the yaks a. Verses four to eight of the 
first chapter of this Upanisad had presented Brahman as that which 
neither the sense-organs nor the mind can reveal, but which reveals 
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all the sense-organs and the mind. It is their innermost reality and 
the one source of their power. When speech and mind returned baf- 
fled, the Jlva, or soul, represented as Indra in the story, took up 
the challenge. But the yaksa vanished from his presence. This 
is of great significance; for Jlva and Brahman are not two differ- 
ent realities. Brahman is the true nature of the Jlva; but the Jlva 
is not aware of this ever-present truth. This awakening comes to 
it through the Grace of knowledge when the heart becomes pure; 
the transcendence of the ego is the index of this purity. Indra ach- 
ieved this through the shock of the disappearance of the yaksa at his 
mere approach. The meekness and humility born of it intensified his 
passion for the knowledge of Truth; and the Truth soon dawned on 
his pure mind. The words of Jesus: 'Blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall see God 7 constitute an eternal spiritual truth. This 
dawning of the Grace of knowledge in the pure heart of Indra 
is allegorically presented as the vision of the extraordinarily lu- 
minous lima Haimavati and the instruction he received from Her. 
This goddess is the embodiment of all knowledge, and more espe- 
cially of the knowledge of God, according to Indian thought: Vid~ 
yah samastdh tava devi hhedcth — 'All types of knowledge, O God- 
dess, are different forms of Thee/ signs the Devi Mahatihyam (XI. 
6} . In the path of bhakti or devotion this truth is represented as 
divine Grace through which alone, and not through any effort on 
the part of the individual, the highest spiritual realization is 
achieved. 

Leaving the story aside, the Upanisad now proceeds to indi- 
cate the nature of Brahman through hints and suggestions which 
are extremely obscure due to brevity: 

Tasyaisa adeso yadetat vidyuto vyadyutad d zti; it nyamimi- 
sad a; ityadhidaivatam — 

'This is the teaching regarding That (Brahman) : It is like a flash 
of lightning; it is like a wink of the eye; this is with reference to 
the adhidaivatam (Its aspect as cosmic manifestation)/ 

The revelation of Brahman in nature is of a momentary char- 
acter: man can get only a glimpse of Brahman by contemplating 
external nature; for external nature presents to the human mind 
mostly the perishable crust of names and forms. In deep mom- 
ents of artistic or religious experience this crust is broken, revealing 
the beauty of the eternal spiritual truth behind. But these glimpses 
are often momentary. This verse compares them to the flash of 
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lightning or the wink of an eye. Brahman’s appearance before the 
gods was also like a flash of lightning. The Upanisad now pro- 
ceeds, in verse five of its fourth chapter, to describe Its manifes- 
tation in the inner world: 

AiTfia adhy&tmam; yadetat gcicchati iva ca mano anena ca elat 
Mpasmarati abhiksnam sahkalpah — 

‘Now Its description with reference to the adhyatma (Its aspect 
as manifested in man); mind proceeds to Brahman in all speed, 
as it were; by his (mind) also, this Brahman is remembered and 
imagined as always near/ 

As verse five of chapter one of this Upanisad told us, Brah- 
man is not revealed by the mind but by Brahman does the mind 
itself reveal objects. Though the mind cannot reveal Brahman, 
the mind has a persistent desire to know Brahman; through thought, 
memory, and imagination, the mind ever tries to move towards 
Brahman though baffled again and again in the attempt. Through 
these acts of the mind, Brahman discloses in flashes Its presence 
as the innermost Self of man. Earlier, verse four of chapter two 
of this Upanisad told us: 

Pratibodhaviditam matam amrtatvam hi vindate — ‘Indeed, he 
attains immortality, who realizes It in and through every pulsa- 
tion of mind and awareness/ To this Sankara adds his comment: 
‘And there is no other way to know Brahman/ Brahman is manah - 
lyratyayasamakaUhhivyaktidharmi— Brahman has the characteristic 
of disclosing Itself simultaneously with every pulsation of the mind’, 
says Sankara in his comment on the present verse (IV. 5). 

The Upanisad proceeds now to describe Brahman as the ador- 
able One (IV 6): 

Tad ha tadvanam ndma: tadvanamityupdsitavyam. Sa ya etat 
evam veda abhi hainam sarvdni bhutdni samvdnachanti — 

‘Brahman is well known by the name of Tadvanam; so It is to be 
meditated upon as Tadvanam. All beings love him who knows 
Brahman as such/ 

Sankara explains tadvanam as : 

Tasya pranijatasya pratyagdtniabkutatvdt vananvyam , $am- 
bhajaniyam, atali tadvanam ndma prakhydtam brahmct — 

‘Brahman is well known by the name of Tadvanam because It is 
the innermost Self of all beings and therefore the most adorable, 
the most worshipful/ 
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Realization of Brahman as the innermost Self of all beings 
transforms the individual man into the universal man; he becomes 
Brahman. Naturally he is then loved by all, just as Brahman is 
so loved, ■ ■ . ’ " ' 

An Infinite Personality 

A dialogue between the student and the teacher now ensues 

Upanisadam bho bruhi iti * Uktd, te upanisad; bmhmim nava t& 
upanisadamabrumeti — 

ia Sir, teach me the Upanisad/ 3 “The Upanisad has been im- 
parted to you; we have, verily, imparted to you the Upanisad 
relating to Brahman.” ? 

The student wants to know whether the whole subject of the 
knowledge of Brahman has been imparted to him. And the teacher 
affirms that it has been imparted. 

The teacher now imparts to the student knowledge of the 
moral values which are the indispensable means to the realization 
of Brahman (IV. 8): ^ "Ti 

Tasyai tapo damah karmetipratisthd; veddh sarvahgdni; saty~ 
amdyatanam— 

*Qi the Upanisad, tapas (concentration of the energies of the mind 
and the senses), damah (self-restraint) , and karma (dedicated work) 
form the support; the Vedas (Knowledge) are its limbs; and Truth 
its abode/ 

The Upanisad stresses the importance of moral character in 
the pursuit of spiritual knowledge; for spirituality is not mere 
scholarship; it is being and becoming , in the words of Swam! 
Vivekananda; it is growth, development, realization. Spiritual 
knowledge, unlike scholarship, does not arise in the mind of man 
so long as it is morally impure. As the Prasna Upanisad expresses 
it (I. 16) : na yesu jihmam anrtam na mdyd ceti — T n whom there 
is no crookedness, no falsehood, and no deception/ 

The struggle to overcome the animal impulses, the effort to 
release the mind from its thraldom to the senses, the endeavour to 
forge a pure will possessed of the capacity to turn the energies of 
body and mind in the direction of the divine Self within, this 
is what makes spiritual life a heroic endeavour. ” The heroes of 
'..the: Spirit are the greatest heroes of history. In fh e^"ffie : ' : Iohg:^ 
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travail of evolution achieves its consummation. Man the brute 
becomes man the God. 

The Upanisad now concludes with an eulogy of this consum- 
mation (IV. 9): 

Yo vd etdm evam veda, apahatya pdpmdnam anante svarge lohe 
jyeye pratitisthati, pratitisthati — 

‘One who realizes it (knowledge of Brahman) thus, destroys sin 
and is well established in Brahman, the infinite, the blissful and 
the highest,’ 

Spiritual realization arises in the human heart when its sinful 
propensities are destroyed by persistent endeavour. Says the 
Mahabharata (12. 197, 8, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
Edition) : 

Jndnamutpadyate pumsdrh ksayat pdpasya karmanah; 

Athddarsatalprakhye pasycityatmanamatmani — 

‘Spiritual realization arises in man when his sinful actions are 
exhausted; just as a man sees himself in a clean mirror so does 
he realize the Atman in his own self.’ 

That the sin referred to by the Upanisad has none of the 
sinister aspects associated with it in dogmatic Christianity is clear 
from this verse from the Mahabharata. 

The Chdndogya Upanisad also, in its narration of Narada’s 
spiritual education under the illumined teacher, Sanatkumara, 
majestically proclaims this fact (VII. xxvi. 2): 

Ahdrasuddhau sattvasuddhih; sattvasuddhau dhruvd smrtih ; 
smrtilambhe sarvagranthmdrh vipramoksah. 

Tasmai mrditakasaydya tamasah pdram darsayati bhagavdn 
sanatkumdrah — 

‘When the impressions gathered by the sense-organs are pure, the 
mind becomes pure; when the mind is pure, the memory (of one’s 
divine nature) becomes constant; when this memory is attained, 
one becomes completely freed from all bondages. 

‘To him (N-arada), whose impurities had been completely dest- 
royed, the blessed Sanatkumara reveals (the Light) beyond the 
ocean of darkness (spiritual blindness).’ 

The attainment of Brahman is described in the last verse of 
the Ken a Upanisad as the attainment by man of ar infinite person- 
ality, of the highest excellence, and of the fullness of bliss. No 
more hopeful message than this for man in the modern age, caught 
up as he is in the meshes of finitude and triviality, but hankering 
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Having completed the study of the first two Upanisads — the 
Isa and the Kena, we now fake up the study of the Katha Upan- 
isad . The Upanisad has a stintipatha , Peace invocation which is 
common to several other Upanisads as well. It is as follows: 

Om. Sahanavavatu; sahanau bhunaktu; 
sahaviryam kamvavahai; 

Tejasvindvadhltamastu; 
md vidvi&dvahai. 

Om. sdntih. stintify. santili — 

‘Om! may Brahman protect us (teacher and student) both! 
May Brahman nourish us both! May we both acquire energy (as 
a result of this study)! May we both become illumined (by this 
study)! May we not hate each other! Om. Peace! Peace! Peace V 

This Peace invocation contains many beautiful sentiments, 
sentiments which have inspired Indian education — secular and 
religious— for a few thousand years. Teacher and student 
engaged in the pursuit of knowledge and excellence of character 
is education. It is a co-operative endeavour between the student 
and the teacher. The invocation expresses the idea of education 
as the achievement of knowledge and excellence of character in the 
context of a harmonious relationship between teacher and student; 
they are en rapport * The giving and receiving of knowledge 
leading to the remaking of man depends on the stimulus of such 
teacher-student relationship. The teacher gives and the student 
receives not only ideas and information, but inspiration as well. 
In all true education, teacher and student are not mere individuals 
but personalities. Education, according to the Indian sages, is the 
lighting of one lamp from another lamp. 

Education as Illumination 

And so the Upanisad begins with a prayer for peace within 
and without. 'May Brahman protect us both! May Brahman 
nourish us both!’ Brahman is the supreme spiritual reality in 
man and nature. The student and the teacher in this case are 
engaged in a great adventure, the adventure of knowledge; not 
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the usual secular knowledge capable of nourishing only our worldly 
life, but something deeper. It is the knowledge 'by which the 
Imperishable is realized*, as the Mundaka Upanisad puts it (I. i. 5), 
and life achieves all-round fulfilment. Weak as we are, even the 
strongest of us, the challenge of an adventure such as this will 
chasten us; we shall then feel the need to resort to prayer which 
is the fruit of a mood of dynamic humility. Says J .A. Thomson 
( Introduction to Science , p. 206): 

At the end of his intellectual tether, man has never ceased 
to become religious.* 

Says Coleridge (Quoted by J. A. Thomson, ibid., p. 208): 

j All knowledge begins and ends with wonder; but the first 
•wonder is the child of ignorance; the second wonder is the parent 
; of adoration.* 

The mood of dynamic humility seeks expression in prayer to 
the divine Reality which informs and sustains the universe. This 
invocation breathes this spirit of humility and robust faith. Saha - 
mryarh karavdvahai—May we both acquire energy (as a result 
of this study)!* Atmand vindate viryam- — -'Through the Atman man 
achieves energy*, as the Kena Upanisad told us earlier. It is this 
; energy gained through the knowledge of the Self that manifests 
itself as efficiency in work and as efficiency of character. Rut all 
efficiency may become a bondage and a snare if it is not nourished 
by inner illumination. Hence the verse adds: Tejasv indvad hit- 
amastu — 'May we become illumined by this study!* 

This is a great idea in Indian thought. Education is not stuffing 
the brain but illumining the mind and heart; what was dark be- 
comes lit up. Man seeks knowledge for this very end; it is a 
journey from darkness to light; but this darkness or ignorance 
is spiritual blindness and not mere intellectual non-understanding. 
It is thus a journey from evil to good also. Hence the verse adds: 
ml vidvisavahai — 'May we not hate each other! 5 All moral evils 
• proceed from the primary evils of lust and anger which again are . 
the obverse and reverse of a single evil. Anger cannot be over- 
come without overcoming lust, and vice versa. Says Krsna in the 
Gita in answer to Arjuna’s question, 'By whom impelled does man 
commit sin?* (III. 36-7): 

Kfona esa kro^ha esa \ajogunasamudbhavah; 

Mahasano mahdpapmd %idh yenam iha vainnam — 
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‘This (man’s propensity to sin) is lust, this is hatred, proceeding 
from the quality of rajas (passionate nature in man); it is character- 
ized by much craving and much sin. Know, thou, this as the enemy 
here (in human life)/ 

Hence this prayer for cleansing the heart of all propensity 
to evil, of all propensity to lust and hatred. These alone create 
the barrier between man and man. Knowledge is knowledge 
when it breaks down this barrier. Knowledge leads to unity, 
and ignorance to diversity’, says Sri Ramakrishna. This process 
must commence with the very commencement of education, in an 
endeavour to break all barriers between the teacher and the taught. 
We have already seen that education is a co-operative undertaking; 
hatred, or even indifference, sunders that creative nexus. When 
hatred goes, faith comes in, faith in oneself and faith in the other. 
Swami Vivekananda tells us that it is not enough for the student 
to have faith in the teacher; it is equally necessary for the teacher 
to have faith in the student, if education is to produce good results. 
It is only then that mental rapport between the teacher and the 
student is established. All profound knowledge leading to the in- 
ward transformation of man is acquired only in this way. A know!- \ 
edge of facts and formulae in one or more subjects can be acquir- ■ 
ed by some form of instruction; in this the personality of the teacher 
and the personality of the student do not come much into play; 
and it leaves the student shallow as a personality. But if the knowl- 
edge imparted is to percolate to the inner depths and evolve a rich 
and stable personality, it requires the stimulus of that creative 
nexus. One of the criticisms against modern education, in both 
East and West, is that it makes for shallowness; aiming only to 
instruct but not to inspire, it fails to impart depth to the human 
personality. There is very little communion of minds; hence no 
emergence of creative personalities. The credit for the few that 
do emerge occasionally must go more to their inborn gifts than to 
the educational process to which they are subjected. 

Writing in the American, journal, National Parent-Teacher 
(April 1955), an American critic defines current education as 
'that mysterious process whereby information passes from the 
lecture notes of the professor, through the fountain pen and onto 
the note book of the student, without passing through the mind,/ of 
either/ 

When we peer into the world of our own education in India 
today, we realize the truth of this severe criticism. Without enter- 
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ing into the mind of either student or teacher, education goes on 
as static communication of information. As against this, we have 
the Indian idea expressed in this invocation and in many other 
similar verses in Sanskrit literature. If secular education needs 
this communion of minds to produce character and creative personal- 
ities, spiritual education needs it all the more. The teacher 
having something to give, and the student fit and eager to receive, 
are the sine qua non of spiritual education. Says Swami Viveka- 
nanda in his lecture on 'My Master’ delivered in New York in 
1896 ( Complete Works , VoL IV, Eighth Edition, pp. 177-78): 

'He alone teaches who has something to give, for teaching is 
not talking, teaching is not imparting doctrines, it is communicat- 
ing. Spirituality can be communicated just as really as I can give 
you a flower. This is true in the most literal sense. This idea 
is very old in India and finds illustration in the West in the theory, 
in the belief, of apostolic succession.’ 

The Upanisads conceived education as training in clearness 
of vision, in purity and strength of will, and in richness and stability 
of the emotions. The very word 'Upanisad’ means 'education 
received by a student sitting close to his teacher’. The profounder 
the subject, the more the need for close communion between, 
teacher and student. Such subjects cannot be communicated 
through tape-recordings and correspondence courses. The idea 
/of 'sitting near’ emphasizes the importance of personality and the 
silence and quietness of communication. Shouting and oratorical 
flourishes have no place in these higher levels of knowledge where 
■ more is achieved by hints and suggestions than by words. 

Even in modern education we notice that the higher we 
proceed the less becomes the number of students, the less the 
formal teaching and lecturing, and the more the communication of 
stimulus from the teacher to the student. In post-graduate studies, 
wherever these studies are genuinely pursued, we see modern 
education approaching the Upanisadic ideal, the 'sitting near’ ideal, 
the ideal of teacher-student communion. 

This invocation is called a santipatha, Peace chant, because it 
is meant to induce a state of creative tranquillity in the mind by 
making it receptive, knowledge-oriented, and. bereft of hatred and 
other evil passions. It is only then that the mind becomes capable 
of receiving, and assimilating the knowledge gained. 

Undigested knowledge is as toxic to the mind as undigested food 
is to the body. The body is nourished only from food which is 
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digested and assimilated. The mind is nourished only when knowl- 
edge is digested and assimilated. 


Ancient India devoted a good part of its energy to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge in various subjects; it has left to posterity the 
legacy of a vast and varied literature through the medium of a 
great and highly developed language, Sanskrit. The Upanisads* 
form the immortal part of that literary heritage; they have for 
their theme the real nature of man and his true destiny; and they 
take for their investigation the inner world of experience. Whern 
man achieves some sort of order and stability in his outer life, andl 
if his mind is not stifled in the process but continues to be creative 
and seeking, he is bound to feel the impact of a vaster and more 
significant inner world pressing upon his mind and seeking his 
attention. It is only then that he becomes aware of something 
profound and deep within himself, close to him and not far away. 
This recognition at once makes for a gradual silencing of the clam- 
ours of the sense-organs; a mood of inwardness and peace descends 
on the soul of man; and he now enters on the search for the truth 
of experience, not in the field of sense-data, but beyond them. 
This stage is characterized by a certain maturity of outlook, a 
chastening of the emotions, and a mood of comparative unconcern 
with the pressures of the external world. His pursuit of truth, 
which was till then intellectual and academic, now becomes a con- 
verging life-endeavour. 


The Science of the Soul 


Only a seeker endowed with such a frame of mind, and backed 
by a measure of inner discipline, can pierce the outer literary form, 
and enter into the spiritual atmosphere, of the Upanisads. The Kapha 
Upanisad, which we shall now study, emphasizes this truth through 
the two participants in its dialogue: young Naciketa, the student, 
and wise Yama. the teacher. Naciketa is the embodiment of inner 
discipline and one-pointed love of truth. He is a child, pure and 
fresh and fearless, pulsating with life and vigour. And Yama, the 
god of death, is the master of Self-knowledge; he has pierced the 
mystery hidden in life and death and achieved wisdom and serenity. 
His very name suggests self-control and moral elevation. He has 
compassion for those who struggle in the path of truth. Sankara 
begins his commentary on this Upamsad with a reverential saluta- 
tion to both Yama and Naciketa: 
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Om namo bhagcvvate vaivasvatdya mftyave brahmamdyacary* 
ay a, naciketase ca — 

‘Om! Salutation to the god- of death, the blessed 

Vivasvat, and the teacher of Brahmavidya (the science of God), 

as also to Naciketa. 5 

The Upanisad sets out the communication of truth from Yama 
to Naciketa. The theme here is the highest theme of Brahmavidya 9 
the science of God and soul; it is approached through the ever- 
present mystery of death. No philosophy can achieve depth with- 
out comprehending the meaning and significance of death. Religion, 
as understood in this Upanisad, is not something magical or ‘misty’; 
it is not a creed to be believed and salvation assured thereby; it is 
a science, the science of spirituality, as communicable and verifi- 
able as any science can be. This Upanisad, in its sixth and last 
chapter, concludes its exposition not with the statement that 
Naciketa believed what Yama had told him and was thus redeemed, 
but with the statement that he realized the truth for himself and 
became free, and that others also can do likewise. It speaks of 
God and soul as mysteries, just as a modern scientist describes the 
deeper aspects of the universe as mysteries; and it proceeds to help 
the earnest inquirer to clear up all this mystery. In the words of 
Max Muller (Three Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy , p. 171): 

‘Mystic meant originally no more than what required prepara- 
tion and initiation, and mysteries were not dark things left dark, 
but dark things made bright and clear and intelligible. 5 

Among the Upanisads the Katha Upanisad stands in a category 
al ( l alone. It blends in itself the charm of poetry, the strength of 
philosophy, and the depth of mysticism; it contains a more unified 
exposition of the spiritual insights of Vedanta than is found in 
any other single Upanisad. Its appeal is heightened by the two 
characters who participate in its dialogue — young Naciketa and old 
Yama. The Upanisad in its six chapters unrolls a fascinating pic- 
ture of young pulsating life, inquisitive and fearless, knocking at 
the doors of death the terrible, and extracting from it wisdom 
which lies beyond life and death. 

The first chapter of the Upanisad provides the human setting 
; for the exposition of its philosophy in the rest of the book. 

Firstly, the story is told of how Naciketa asked Yama three 
questions, the last of which related to profound metaphysics and 
spirituality. Secondly, on the basis of this third question the re- 
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maining five chapters expound a philosophy which conveys the 
essential spiritual message of all the Upantsads. 

The story of Yama and Naciketa is not told for the first time 
in this Upanisad. The story first occurs in the Rg-Veda 9 in its 
tenth mandala, which speaks of a boy who went to the heaven of 
Yama at the express desire of his royal father. The story appears 
in a more developed form in the Taittiriya Brdhmana of a later 
period where Naciketa is granted three boons by Yama; the story 
in the Katha Upanisad corresponds in all essential particulars with 
that in the Brahman a. The single point of difference lies in Yama’s 
answer to the third boon by which Naciketa asked Yama to tell 
him how to conquer death. In the Brahmana the answer to this 
boon referred to the performance of a certain sacrifice; this was 
but a repetition of the answer to the second boon. But the answer 
io this question given in the Katha Upanisad lifts the subject from 
sacrifices and rituals to the high level of moral striving and spir- 
itual realization . This little difference makes all the difference 
between a hedpn^ and a spiritual 

character-building philoso|diy. 

The Upanisad opens its first chapter of twenty-nine verses 
with a simple statement recalling an old legend: 

Usan ha vai vdjasravasah sarvavedasam dadau; 

Tasya ha naciketa ndma putra dsa— 

‘Desirous (of heavenly rewards) Vajasrava, it is said, gave away 
all his possessions (at the Visvajit sacrifice). He had a son, 
Naciketa by name/ 

This is simple unembellished language. The sacrifice in 
question demanded the giving away of all one’s possessions as gifts. 
The sacrifice commenced. Naciketa, the young son, was watching 
the proceedings intently. Continuing the simple narration, the 
Upanisad says in its second verse: 

Tam ha kumdram santam 
daksindsu myamdndsti 

sraddhd dvivesa . 

So’mmiyaiar-- 

‘When the gifts were being brought (for distribution), Naciketa, 
though stiE a child, was filled with sraddhd (the spirit of truth) ; 
and he thought (within himself) \ 
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Sraddhd 

Something that the father was doing evoked deep reflection in 
the son who was still a kum&ra, a boy who had not attained physical 
maturity. He became possessed of sraddhd , This word sraddhd has 
no exact equivalent in English; it is usually translated as faith; 
but it is not faith in a creed or dogma but faith in oneself, faith in 
the infinite power lodged in every soul; it is also faith in the 
power of truth and goodness, a firm conviction of the ultimate 
meaningfulness of the universe. It is the totality of positive atti- 
tudes, dstikya buddhi, as Sankara defines it. It is the impelling 
force behind man’s efforts at character development, his civic vir- 
tues and social graces, his search for truth in science and religion. 
Its total absence from the heart marks the complete cynical attitude. 

Dealing with the importance of this virtue for human character 
and achievement, Swami Vivekananda says in his 'Reply to the 
Address of Welcome at Calcutta’ ( Complete Works , Vol. Ill, Eighth 
Edition, pp. 319-20): 

‘I would not translate this word sraddhd to you, it would be 
a mistake; it is a wonderful word to understand, and much de- 
pends on it. . . . Unfortunately, it has nearly vanished from India, 
and this is why we are in our present state. What makes the dif- 
ference between man and man is the difference in this sraddhd and 
nothing else. What makes one man great and another weak and 
low is this sraddhd . My Master used to say, he who thinks him- 
self weak will become weak, and that is true. This sraddhd must 
enter into you. Whatever of material power you see manifested 
by the western races is the outcome of this sraddhd , because they 
believe in their muscles; and if you believe in your spirit, how 
much more will it work! Believe in that infinite Soul, the infinite 
Power which, with consensus of opinion, your books and sages 
preach. That Atman which nothing can destroy, in It is infinite 
Power, only waiting to be called out. For here is the great dif- 
ference between all other philosophies and the Indian philosophy. 

; Whether dualistic, qualified monistic, or monistic, they all firmly 
believe that everything is in the soul itself; it has only to come 
out and manifest itself. Therefore, this sraddhd is what I want, 
and what all of us here want, this faith in ourselves, and before 
you is the great task to get that faith. Give up the awful disease 
that is creeping into our national blood, that idea of ridiculing 
everything, that loss of seriousness. Give that up. Be strong and 
have this sraddhd , and everything else is bound to follow.’ 

Cynicism spells the spiritual death of the individual. It scorns 
all values. It is the final nemesis of every thorough-going material- 
ism. It has afflicted, more or less, every civilization; but it has be** 
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come the prevailing attitude of modem civilization. It sets in when 
man is spiritually weakened through over-emphasis on material 
things and physical satisfactions and neglect of the ever-present 
datum of his inner self . Man then loses the power to digest experi- 
ences; he is, on the other hand, digested by them. In cynicism, the 
onward current of evolution is side-tracked and ends up in a stag- 
nant pool, a self-centred personality which is no personality but only 
‘a clod of ailments and grievances’, in the words of Bernard Shaw, 
‘ever complaining that the world does not devote itself to making 
you happy’. In ancient civilizations, cynicism used to be only a 
peripheral mood; men and women tended to be cynical in advanc- 
ing years due to jolts and defeats in life’s battles; but it was rarely 
the mood of early life. Whereas, in the modern age, it has become 
the central mood afflicting men of all ages, beginning with the 
youth hardly out of his teens, and extending to the proud intellect- 
ual, and to the aged man tottering on his stick. This is the surest 
index of the decay of a civilization, of its utter insufficiency, its 
spiritual poverty. When man loses faith in himself, he loses faith 
in everyone and everything else as well, and the gate is opened 
to all-round degeneration. 

Swami Vivekananda sounded the note of warning about the 
centuries-old loss of sraddhd by the people of India more than sixty 
years ago. That warning had a wholesome effect on the national 
mind; it induced a wave of faith in oneself and love for man in 
the people, and led them to political independence. But since in- 
dependence there has been a slow decay of idealism and an invasion 
of this dire disease of cynicism. Unless we recognize it as a dis- 
ease and take steps to eradicate it, there is no hope for our society. 
We have set before ourselves the task of eradicating diseases such 
as cholera, small-pox, tuberculosis, and leprosy. This is, undoubt- 
edly, vital for our national health; but far more vital is the need 
to eradicate the deadly virus of cynicism, the loss of sraddhd , corrod- 
ing the human heart. This is achieved only through spiritual 
education; and the Upanisads hold out the priceless blessing of 
such an education to our peoxole, nay, to the people of every coun- 
try today. It will strengthen the inner life of man by imparting 
to him a philosophy of man and his destiny which is rational, 
practical, and universal, and in tune with the deep-felt urges of 
the modern age. It will help him to capture faith in man and 
his high destiny, and to retain his youthful zest and joy throughout 
life. 
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Fortified with this accession of sraddhd , young Naciketa 
thought within himself. What was the trend of his reflection? The 
next verse, verse three, indicates this: 

Pitodakd jagdhatpid dugdhadohd nirindriyali; 

Ancinc la ndma te lofoa tan sa gacclmti la dadat— 

‘Joyless, verily, are those worlds to which he goes who gives such 
cows as these — cows that have finished drinking water, eating hay, 
giving milk, and that would calve no more.’ 

Evidently, the father was not sincere in fulfilling the demands 
of the sacrifice which he had voluntarily undertaken. He was to 
give in charity all he possessed. What he was actually giving were 
old and useless cattle. Such deception is the path not to a joyful 
heaven but to a joyless hellish existence. And the truthful son 
could not reconcile himself to it So in verse four we find Kim 
gently but firmly taking a creative step: 

Sa hovaca pitaram tata kasmai mam ddsyaszti; 

DmUyam tritlyam tam hovaca , mrtyave tvd daddmiti 

‘He said to his father: “Father, to whom will you give me ? 55 He 
said this to him a second and a third time. “I will give thee unto 
mrtyu (death),” (thus replied the father in anger)/ 

The son reminded his father that he was to give away all his 
possessions; that he, as his son, was also meant to be given away, 
and so he wanted to know to whom his father proposed to give him. 
In asking this, he revealed the fearlessness and boldness proceed- 
ing from his innate virtue of sraddhd. He had great love for his 
father; but he had greater love for truth, and righteousness. His 
goodness was not static but dynamic. His love for his father and 
his love for truth found dynamic expression in an effort to bring 
his father to the path of truth. The father ignored the son’s ques- 
tion; but the son pressed home his question a second and a third 
time. Then the father lost his temper at what he considered to be 
the impudence of his son, and exploded in anger: ‘Unto death I 
give thee/ 

Fearless Love of Truth 

Hearing the angry words of his father, Naciketa was not per- 
turbed; nor was he angry with his father. He was ever ready to 
do anything or go anywhere for love of truth. He thought with- 
in himself as the next verse, the fifth, tells us: 
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Bahunam emi prathamo bahundm emi madhyamah; 

Kimsvit yamasya kartavyam yanmayddya karisyati — 

‘Among many (of his children or students) I am the foremost; 
among many, (again), I am the middle; (but never the most back- 
ward) . (Why, then did my father say that he would give me 
to death?). What work of Yama will be accomplished by his giv- 
ing me unto him? 5 

In the meantime the father regained his composure and re- 
pented his rash utterance. He wanted to withdraw what he had 
said. But Naciketa did not appreciate his father's desire to eat 
his own words. He must, Naciketa felt, stick to truth and bring 
harmony between his thought, speech, and action. Everything 
must be sacrificed for the sake of truth which alone is eternal. So 
in the next verse, verse six, we find him admonishing his father: 

Anupasya yathd purve pratipasya tathdpare; 

Sasyamiva martyah pacyate sasyamivdjdyate punah — 

‘Remember how the ancients behaved; mark also how the mod- 
ems do. Like corn the mortal ripens (and falls), and like corn 
is he bom again/ • ; . ■ " 

Naciketa reminds his father how their forefathers never aban- 
doned truth, even for fear of death; how the great ones of their 
own times also never swerved from the path of truth. How, then, 
could his father now break his word for fear of sending his son 
to the world of death? How ephemeral is human life and how 
eternal is the majesty of truth! Is it wisdom to sacrifice the latter 
for the former? Truth, satya, which expresses itself as righteous- 
ness, dharma, in human life, is an eternal value. It cannot be 
moulded and shaped to suit human convenience. The latter, on the 
other hand, must be made to conform to Truth. The mind and heart 
of Naciketa had become fearless because of his love of truth. Even 
death held no terror for him. He is a shining example for human 
society, ancient or modern. Says Swami Vivekananda (Lecture on 
‘The Real Nature of Man’, Complete Works , Vol. II, Ninth Edi- 
tion, pp. 84-85): 

‘Truth does not pay homage to any society, ancient or modern* 
Society has to pay homage to Truth y or die. Societies should be 
moulded upon truth, and truth has not to adjust itself to society. ... . 
That society is the greatest , where the highest truths become prac- 
tical That is my opinion; and if society is not fit for the highest 
truths, make it so; and the sooner, the better. Stand up, men and 
women, in this spirit, dare to believe in the Truth, dare to practise 
the Truth! The world requires a few hundred bold men and wo- 
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men. Practise that boldness which dares know the Truth, which 
dares show the Truth in life, which does not quake before death, 
nay, welcomes death, makes a man know that he is the Spirit, 
that, in the whole universe, nothing can kill him. Then you will 
be free. Then you will know your real soul/ 

, Man swerves from the path of truth and righteousness under 
the pulls of his sens ate nature. He is then unaware of his true 
spiritual stature. As he becomes increasingly aware of his spir- 
itual nature, he learns to keep under control the impulsions of his 
lower sensate nature and live a life, truthful and righteous. This 
is the achievement of spiritual strength to which all other forms 
of man’s strength, physical or intellectual, are but the means. The 
Mahabhdrata exhorts man to gain this spiritual strength by constant 
devotion to dharma, righteousness (18. 5. 50, Bhandarkar Edition): 

Na jdtu hdmdt na bhayat net lobhdt 

dharmam tyajei jwitasyapi hetoh; 

Nityo dharmah sukhaduhkhe tvanitye 
jwo nityo heturasyatvanityali — 

/Neither through lust, nor fear, nor greed shall man forsake dharma 
even to save his life; for eternal is dharma , ephemeral are joys 
and sorrows; eternal is the soul of man, but ephemeral, however, 
is its cause (which makes for the soul’s limitation in a body)/ 

The pulls of lust, fear, and greed are inhibitors of the moral 
sense in man. Man allows himself to come under their sway when 
he takes himself to be a mere aggregation of body and sense-organs. 
As pure Spirit he is eternal; but he is conditioned by body and 
sense-organs, and the fruits of actions done by them, which are 
perishable. Blinded by this conditioning, he takes himself to be a 
limited perishable entity. So deluded, he succumbs to the tyranny 
of the immediate present, to the sway of his lower sensate nature, 
which is characterized by a state of constant tension and fear and 
which always seeks only its own profit, pleasure, and perpetuation. 
When he begins to be aware of his spiritual nature he begins also 
his march to freedom, freedom from the sway of his sensate nature. 
This marks the evolution of his moral personality, characterized 
by increasing fearlessness and largeness of vision and sympathy, 
and culminating in the realization of his true selfhood in the Atman, 
the universal Self. 

The Katha Upanisad will illumine for us this passage of man 
from the finite to the infinite, from darkness of unawareness to 
the light of awareness, and from death to immortality, in the suc- 
ceeding verses of this chapter and in the remaining five chapters. 
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The first six verses of the first chapter of the Katha Upanisad, 
which we studied in the last lecture, acquainted us with the 
exemplary character of young Naciketa, with his passion for truth 
and his fearlessness of death. Exhorted by Naciketa to keep to 
truth and righteousness, Vajasrava, his father, eventually reconciled 
himself to the prospect of his son’s going to the abode of Yama 
(god of death). And Naciketa reached the abode of Yama. But 
Yama was not at home then, and Naciketa had to wait there without 
food until Yama returned after three days. The Upanisad now 
proceeds to say, in its seventh and eighth verses, what people in 
Yama’s house told him on his return about the neglect of the 
august visitor in his house; and to describe the results accruing 
from this sin: 

Vaisvanarak pravisatyatithih brdhmwno grhdn; 

Tasyaitdm sdntim kurvanti ham vaivasvatodakam — 

‘Like fire, a Brahmana (holy) guest enters households. They (the 
householders) pacify him with this (well-known) peace-offering. 
Bring water, O Vaivasvata (Yama).’ . 

Asapratikse samgatam sunrtmh ca 
istapurte putrapasun ca sarvdn; 

Etat vrnte purusasyalpamedhaso 

yasydnasnan vasali brahmano grhe— 

‘Hopes and expectations, the fruit of association with the good, 
the merit of sweet and beneficial speech, of religious acts and 
philanthropic works, children and cattle, all these are destroyed 
in the case of that foolish man in whose house a brahmana stays 
without food.’ 

Yama keenly felt a sense of guilt and decided to make amends, 
as verse nine tells us. Approaching Naciketa he said: 

Tisro vdtrlryadavdtsirgrhe me 

anasnan brahman atithirnamasyah; 

Namaste’stu brahman svasti me’stu 
tasmdt prati trm varan vrnisva— 

‘0 holy one, as thou, a venerable guest, hast dwelt in my house 
three nights without food, choose on that account three boons. 
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Ofaseisance to thee, O holy one, and may all be well with me as 
well/ 

Naciketa chose for his first boon, says verse ten, peace of 
mind for his father, revealing thus the tender human side of his 
character: 

Sdntasamkalpah sumand yathd sydt 

vztamanyuh gautamo md’bliimrtyo; 

Tvat prasrstam ma’bhivadet pratita 

etat traydnmh prathamam vara m vrne— 

‘O Death, I choose as the first of the three boons that Gautama (my 
father) be cheerful and free from anxiety and anger; and that he 
may recognize and welcome me when I shall be sent back home 
by thee.’ 

Granting this boon easily, Yama said in verse eleven: 

Yatha purastdt bhavita pratita 
audddlakimrivnirmatpras f stall; 

Sukham rdtrili sayitd vitamanyuh 

ivdm dadrsivan mvtyunwkhdt pramuktam — 

"By my command, Auddalaki Aruni (Gautama) shall recognize 
thee when he sees thee after being released from the jaws of death; 
and he shall be towards thee even as he was before; he shall 
(also) sleep peacefully at night and be free from anger/ 

Heaven and What Lies Beyond 

Having secured peace at home and his own return to the 
human world with his first boon, Naciketa' s thoughts turned to 
heaven. He formulated, in verses twelve and thirteen, his second 
boon thus: 

Svarge loke na hhayam kimeandsti 

na tatra tvam na jarayd bibheti; 

Uhhe Ur tv a amndydpipdse 

sokdtigo modate svargaloke — 

Tn heaven there is no fear; Thou art not there (O Death); nor is 
one afraid of old age. In that heaven-world, (one) rejoices, hav- 
ing crossed both hunger and thirst and overcome all sorrow/ 

Sa tvam agnhh svargyavi adhyesi mrtyo 

prabruhi tvam iraddhadhdnaya mtthyam; 

Svargalokd a mrtatvaih hhajanta 
etat dvitlyena vrne varena — 
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‘Thou knowest, O Death, that fire (sacrifice) which leads to heaven; 
teach it to me who am possessed of faith. Those who are in heaven 
are deathless, (so I have heard). This I choose for my second 
boon/ ' V'V'- v/eij ■ 

The first attempt of philosophy in India, as elsewhere, was 
to reach the ultimate Reality through a study of the external 
universe revealed by the five senses. Such attempts led either to a 
personal god as the governor of the universe or to the unity and 
.self-sufficiency of undifferentiated and insentient nature. But these 
could not be the whole truth; each of them could at best be a partial 
truth — either a human or a physical explanation of the universe. 
But our human or physical conceptions do not cover the whole 
of existence. A solution of the problem of the universe, as we 
can get from the outside, labours under this difficulty that, in the 
first place, the universe we see is our own particular universe, our 
own view of Reality. That Reality cannot be seen through the 
senses; and our universe is what our five senses abstracts out 
of this Reality. This very universe would appear quite different 
to us if we had more than five senses. Our senses are very limited, 
and within this limitation exists what we call our universe. And 
a personal god or insentient nature may be the solution for that 
universe, but it cannot be the solution for the totality of existence. 

In the earlier part of the Vedas there developed the idea of 
heaven. It arose out of the desire to go beyond the sense-world 
and sense-life. Life and work on this earth were conceived as a 
preparation for heaven which was taken to be the highest excell- 
ence for man. The tensions and struggles, privations and sorrows, 
of earthly life become transcended in a life of perpetual joy and 
sunshine. Every one of the world religions has upheld a heaven 
philosophy of one sort or another, but has also gone beyond it in 
the truly spiritual part of its teachings. In the Vedic religion, this 
heaven philosophy was subjected to close scrutiny by the Upanisadic 
part of the Vedic literature. The Upanisads discovered the in- 
sufficiency of the heaven concept. Life in heaven would not be 
very different from life in this world. At best it would only be 
a healthy rich man’s life, with plenty of sense enjoyments and a 
sound body which knows no disease. It would still be this mat- 
erial world, only a little more refined. We have referred already 
to the difficulty that a study of the external material world alone 
can never solve the problem of Reality; it follows that no such 
heaven also can solve the problem. Says Swami Vivekananda 
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(Lecture on ‘Realization 5 , Complete Works , Vol. II, Ninth Edi- 
tion, p. 159): 

‘If this world cannot solve the problem, no multiplication of 
this world can do so, because we must always remember that mat- 
ter is only an infinitesimal part of the phenomena of nature. The 
vast part of phenomena which we actually see, is not matter. 

‘For instance, in every moment of our life, what a great part 
is played by thought and feeling compared with the material phe- 
nomena outside! How vast is this internal world with its tremend- 
ous activity! The sense phenomena are very small compared with 
it. The heaven solution commits this mistake; it insists that the 
whole of phenomena is only in touch, taste, sight, etc. So this idea 
of heaven did not give full satisfaction to all. 5 

It was this dissatisfaction with the philosophies of an extra- 
cosmic personal god, of the unity of insentient nature, and of a 
hedonistic heaven concept that led to the abandonment, by the 
ancient Indian thinkers, of the dogmatic approach to philosophy, 
and the development of the critical approach. The Upanisads 
register this momentous development. The sages of the Upanisads 
penetrated deeper and deeper into experience; they sought to find 
the centre of the universe in order to discover the unity behind 
this diversity. They discovered the fact that the nearer one is to 
the centre of a circle, the nearer one is to the common ground 
where all the radii meet; and the farther one is from the centre, 
the more divergent become the radial lines from each other. The 
external world, being farthest away from the centre, provides no 
common ground where all the phenomena of existence can meet; 
it is also only .one of the many parts of the universe. There are 
the other parts, the mental, the moral, the aesthetic, and the in- 
tellectual, as various planes of existence. To take up only one 
of these and seek to find a solution of the problem of the whole 
of existence out of that one is not satisfactory. To quote Swami 
Vivekananda again (ibid., p, 157): 

! We first, therefore, want to find somewhere a centre from 
which, as it were, all the other planes of existence start, and stand- 
ing there we should try to find a solution. That is the proposition. 
And where is that centre? It is within us, The ancient sages 
penetrated deeper and deeper until they found that in the inner- 
most core of the human soul is the centre of the whole universe. 
All the planes gravitate towards that one point; that is the com- 
mon ground, and standing there alone can we find a common 
solution. 5 
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This is the special theme of all the Upani^ads, and especially of 
the Katha Upanisad; it is, as we shall presently see, the one all- 
absorbing search in the heart of Naciketa. But since Yama had 
generously granted him three boons, he meant to tackle this theme 
with his jealously guarded third boon. He could very well use the 
first and second boons, therefore, for things of lesser concern. The 
first he appropriately used for an intensely human purpose. With 
the second he seeks now, moved by sheer curiosity, to have a peep 
into heaven; for many there were in his time who sought, as there 
are bound to be some at all times who seek, a safe and delightful 
heaven as the highest excellence. 

Readily granting this boon, Yama said, in the words of verse 
fourteen: 

Prate bravimi tadu7ne nibodha 

svargyamagnim naciketali prajanan; 

Anmitalokaptimatho pratisthdm 

viddhi tvametam nihitam guhayam — 

‘Knowing well the Fire (sacrifice), O Naciketa, which leads to 
heaven, I tell it to thee — learn it from me. Know this as the 
means of attaining the infinite world (of heaven), the support of 
this world, and hidden in the heart (of the learned in the Vedas).’ 

The Upanisad narration continues, in verses fifteen and sixteen, 
to describe the sacrifice and Yama’s conferring an additional boon 
on Naciketa: 

Lokddimagnim tamuvdca tasmai 
yd istakd y&vatirvd yathd vd; 

Sa cdpi tat pratyavadat yathoktam 
athdsya mrtyuli punarevdha tustah — 

‘Then he (Yama) explained to him that Fire which is the source 
of the world, and also what kind of bricks and how many (of 
them) were required (for the altar), and how (the sacrificial fire 
was to be lit). , And he (Naciketa), on his part, repeated every- 
thing as told, at which, being pleased, Yama said again.’ 

Tamabravit priyairmno mahatma 

varam tavehadya dadami bhuyali; 

ndmntd bhavitdyanwgnih 
srnkaih cemdm anekarupdm grhdna— 
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'The high-souled (Yania) , being well pleased, said to him 
(Naciketa) : I give thee here and now one extra boon: (hence- 
forth) this Fire (sacrifice) shall bear thy name; and accept also 
this garland of various hues/ 

Yama was struck by the sharp intelligence and memory of 
Naciketa. He was to see more of it soon, and to have, perhaps for 
the first time in his experience, the joy and stimulus of crossing 
his wits with a seeking penetrating mind; and he was to say 
later on,, as befits a great teacher: 'May I have more questioning 
students like you, O Naciketa 7 ( ibid ,, II. 9). 

The Upanisad now gives, in two verses, verses seventeen and 
eighteen, its estimate of the fruit of the sacrifice, now called the 
Naciketa sacrifice: 

Trinaciketastribhiretya sandhim 

trikarmakrt tarati janmamrtyu; 

Brahmajajnarh devamidyam vidiivd 
nicdyyemdm Mnthnatyantameti — 

'One who has thrice performed the Naciketa sacrifice and united 
himself with the three (instruction by the mother, the father, and 
the preceptor), and who has also done his threefold duties (study 
of the Vedas, performance of rituals, and giving alms), overcomes 
(the round of) birth and death; and having known and realized that 
worshipful, omniscient, and resplendent one (the deity of Fire), 
born of Brahman, he attains supreme peace/ 

Trind ci keiastrayameiat inditvd 

yet evarn vidvan dilute nddketam; 

Sa mrtyupdsdn puratah pranodya 
sok&tigo modate svargaloke — 

'The wise (man) who, having known the three (details about 
bricks), performs the Naciketa rite three times, experiences joy 
in the heaven-world free from grief, after destroying the bondage 
of death (even) before (the fall of the body)/ 

Yama now calls upon Naciketa, in verse nineteen, to choose 
his third boon: 

Esa ie ' gni rna eiketah srnrgyo 

yamavrnitliah dviilyena varena; 

Etamagnim tavaiva pravaksyanii jaimsdh; 
triUyam va ram naeiketo vpiisva — 
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'This is thy Fire, O Naciketa, which leads to heaven, and which was 
chosen by thee as the second boon. People will call this Fire after 
thy name only; now choose, O Naciketa, thy third boon.’ 

A Question Fraught with Great Blessings 

We can well imagine the buoyant hope that must have welled 
up in the heart of this young votary of truth when the opportunity 
arrived for him to use his last and remaining boon to explore the 
subject of truth — his life’s converging pa ssion. Fie was in his true 
element now; he felt himself entering into his true mood, leaving 
behi nd hi m the world of make-believe by which static common 
sense and timid piety had covered the face of truth. He now 
formulates, in verse twenty, his third and last boon in precise well- 
chosen words: 

Yeyam prete vicikitsd manusye 
astltyeke nayamasffii caike; 

Etat vidyam anusistastvayaham 
vardndmesa varastritiyah — 

‘When a man dies there is this doubt: some say that he exists; 
some (others) say that he does not exist. This I should like to 
know, being taught by you. Of the boons this is (my) third boon.’ 

It is the phenomenon of death that makes us ask questions 
about life. What is the truth about life? How many times does 
this question arise in our minds? We eat and drink, we experience 
joys and sorrows, successes and defeats. We just live our lives 
or. rather, allow ourselves to be driftwoods in life’s current until 
one day we see someone dying, or we ourselves stand face to face 
with death. This induces in us a mood of questioning about life 
and its purposes. What is life? What is man? Is there anything 
abiding in him? Is there anything abiding in the world? The 
world outside is in constant flux. The body and mind of man are 
also in a constant state of change even when he is alive, and en- 
tirely cease to be in the final change of death. 

This mood of questioning comes to all people at some time or 
other in their lives. But the mood does not stay; the pressures 
of external life drive it away and man continues his humdrum 
existence, shut out from the knowledge of the mystery which alone 
renders life meaningful and worthwhile. But if the mood stays, 
man becomes philosophical; he achieves spiritual depth. If it is 
not properly handled, however, this mood will make man pessimis- 
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tic and apathetic, and rob him of all zest in life. He will become, 
in the words of Shakespeare, ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought’; from the thoughtless and shallow optimism of worldliness 
he will swing to the opposite extreme of the sickly pessimism of 
other-worldliness. There is, therefore , need to discipline this mood 
of questioning that the experience of death induces in man . It 
must be disciplined in the rigorous pursuit of truth, unattached 
to passing moods and unafraid of consequences. This is the Vedantic 
discipline which is also the discipline of modem science. It is such 
a disciplined mind that we shall meet with in Naciketa, The 
grappling with truth on the part of such a mind, and under the 
guidance of a master mind such as Yama, is what invests this 
Upani$ad with special significance for human thought. 

The approach to truth here is not through the investigation of 
external nature; that is the method and field of the positive sciences 
which, at their farthest reach, are inconclusive as to the meaning 
and mystery of existence but are suggestive of a greater mystery 
within man himself. 

In these lectures I have already quoted the views expressed by 
Lincoln Barnett in his The Universe and Dr. Einstein (pp. 128-27; 
Mentor edition). They are significant enough to bear repetition 
here: 

Tn the evolution of scientific thought, one fact has become im- 
pressively clear: there is no mystery of the physical world which 
does not point to a mystery beyond itself. All highroads of the 
intellect, all byways of theory and conjecture lead ultimately to 
an abyss that human ingenuity can never span. For man is en- 
chained by the very condition of his being, his finiteness and in- 
volvement in nature. The farther he extends his horizons, the 
more vividly he recognizes the fact that, as the physicist Niels 
Bohr puts it, “We are both spectators and actors in the great drama 
of existence.” Man is thus his own greatest mystery . He does 
not understand the vast veiled universe into which he has been 
cast for the reason that he does not understand himself . He com- 
prehends but little of his organic processes and even less of his 
unique capacity to perceive the world about him, to reason and to 
dream. Least of all does he understand his noblest and most 
mysterious faculty : the ability to transcend himself and perceive 
himself in the act of preception / (Italics not author’s.) 

Naciketa is setting out to investigate precisely this mysterious 
internal nature of man with its faculty to transcend himself and 
perceive himself in the act of -perception. This mystery of man 
holds the key to all other mysteries that baffle the human mind, 
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thinks Naciketa. Man presents two aspects: one, that which makes 
for his finiteness and involvement in nature, and the other, faintly 
suggested in modem scientific thought, that which makes for Ms 
transcendence of such involvement The first views him as a tissue 
of evanescent changes, like the panorama of nature around him; 
the second dimly gives hints of an eternal dimension to his being. 
If the first is the whole truth, then certain consequences follow for 
man and his civilization; but if the second is true, if it is true 
that man is essentially a spiritual entity, birthless and deathless, 
then certain other consequences follow which are more tremendous 
in their impact than in the first case. 

Hence the third question that Naciketa asks Yama stands at 
the cross-roads of human thought and destiny . Naciketa thinks 
that an answer to this question can alone make life meaningful 
and worthwhile; otherwise, human life will appear to a thinking 
mind to be just 'a tale told by an idiot’, as expressed so pungently 
by Shakespeare. It is, then, no wonder that this question has 
agitated the minds of serious seekers of truth in East and West, 
ancient and modern. In the very opening paragraph of his famous 
lecture on Immortality’ delivered in America, Swami Vivekananda 
refers to the perennial fascination of this subject to the human 
mind (Complete Works , Vol. II, Ninth Edition, p. 226): 

'What question has been asked a greater number of times, 
what idea has led men more to search the universe for an answer, 
what question is nearer and dearer to the human heart, what 
question is more inseparably connected with our existence, than 
this one, the immortality of the human soul? It has been the 
theme of po^fs^ahd^ sages,' of priests ’and prophets; kings on the 
throne . have... discussed it, beggars in the street have dreamtfoTl|j" 
The best of humanity have approached it, and the worst of men 
have hoped for it. The interest in the theme has not died yet, nor 
will it die so long as human nature exists. Various answers have 
been presented to the world by various minds. Thousands, again, 
in every period of history have given up the discussion, and yet 
the question remains fresh as ever. Often in the turmoil and strug- 
gle of our lives we seem to forget it, but suddenly someone dies— 
one, pei'haps, whom we loved, one, near and dear to our hearts, is 
snatched away from us. — and the struggle, the din, and the turmoil 
of the world around us cease for a moment, and the soul asks the 
old question, “What after this?” “What becomes of the soul?” ’ 

Naciketa’s question relating to this tremendous theme, how- 
ever, was to Yama like the bursting of a bombshell. How could 
he dare to impart this truth to a mere stripling? But he was 
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bound by his promise to grant whatever boon the boy sought. 
Why not try to take the boy's mind off this profound theme by 
offering him alternatives more attractive to boyish hearts? Think- 
ing thus, Yama addresses Naciketa in verse twenty-one: 

Devairatrdpi mcikitsitam purcl 

na hi sujneyam a nuresa dharmah; 

' Any can varamnaciketo vrmsva 

md moparotsili aii md, srjainam~ 

‘On this subject, even the gods in olden times had their doubts; 
very subtle is this subject and not easy to comprehend. Choose, 
therefore, O Naciketa, some other boon; press me not on this point; 
let me off this (boon) 

But the boy stood firm, says verse twenty-two, meeting arg- 
ument with argument: 

Devairatrd'pi vicikiisitam kila 

tvam ca mrtyo yanna sujneyamdtha ; 

Vaktd easy a tvddrganyo na labhyo 
ndnyo vamstulya etasya kascit— 

£ Thou sayest indeed, O Death, that even the gods had their doubts 
on this subject and that it is not easy to comprehend; but another 
teacher like thee is not to be found and I consider no other boon 
equal to this/ 

Temptations Refused 

Yama was impressed with this plain speaking. He admired 
the boy’s single-minded devotion to truth. But he wanted to make 
sure that it was genuine and not the product of a tutored or 
assumed bravado. So he decided to subject him to some further 
tests. In the next three verses, twenty-three to twenty-five, we 
have Yama acting as the tempter of Naciketa: 

Satydyusah putrapautnin vrnlsva 

boJiiin va sun hastiKiranyamasvdn ; 

Bhiionermahaddyatancmi vrnlsva 

svayam ca jiva sarado ydvadicehasi — . 

'Choose sons and grandsons who shall live a hundred years, many 
cattle, elephants, and horses and (much) gold; choose immense ter- 
ritory on earth; and thyself live on for as many autumns as thou 
clesirestd ■ 
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Etat tulyam yadi manyase varam 
v rnisva, vittami cirajwikdm ca; 

Mahdbhumau naciketastvamedhi 

kdmdndm tvii kamabhdjam karomi— 

‘Ask for any other boon that thou thinkest equal to this, (such as) 
wealth and long life. Be (a ruler) on the wide earth, O Naciketa. 
I will make thee the enjoyer of all pleasures/ 

Ye ye kdmd durlabkd martyaloke 

sarvdn kdmdn chandatah prarthycisva; 

Imd rdmdh sarathdh saturyali 

naMdrm lambhaniyd manusycdh] 

Abhirmatprattabluh paricdrayasva 
naciketo maranmh m&nupmksili — 

‘Whatever pleasures are difficult to get in this mortal world, do 
thou ask for all of them according to thy choice; these fair dam- 
sels with chariots and musical instruments — things such as these 
are not obtainable by men; by these, as given by me, be thou attend- 
ed upon; but question me not, G Naciketa, about death/ 

Yama has presented his case as forcefully and clearly as poss- 
ible. If Naciketa is an ordinary a nd immature bov. to impart to 
him the grofountd philosophy of the Atman, the ever-pure, ever- 
illumined, ever-free, and deathless Self in man, '- would be a rash 
act on his part. From, the point of view of the boy also, it would 
be a scrap of useless information for him; it would be like hakci- 

as Sankara puts it 

in his comment on this verse. Yama must first satisfy himself 

that behind the third .question is a questioner, may be young in 

years, but mature heart, pure, alert, and sensitive, 
and firm of will and purpose. - 

Naciketa was totally unimpressed by the alluring prospects 
held out by Yama. His mind sought truth and nothing but truth, 
and not profit, comfort, and pleasure; and thi s -.w as 

tion with him^a not. ajmere opinion,Qr .hearsay. With a mind 

which was mahahrdavat dksobhyamdnah — ‘unshakeable _.like a 

mighty lake’* in, the words, of. $ankara in his comment on this 

verse, Naciketa replies to Yama, in the remaining four verses of 
this chapter, verses twenty-six to twenty-nine, in a voice low, soft, 
V; but ; sure:: ~ Y . 
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Svobhdvd martyasya yadantakaitat 
sarvendriydndm jarayanti tejah; 

Api sarvam jivitam alpameva 
tctvaiva v&hastava nrtyagite — 

'These (all the pleasures you have enumerated) are transient. O 
Death; they (also) wear out the vigour of all the sense-organs 
of mortal man. Moreover, all life (long or short) is only alpam, 
little (from the point of view of eternity ) , Let thy chariots, dance, 
and song remain with thee only/ 

In this brief utterance Naciketa has evaluated all self-sufficient 
hedonistic philosophies. He and others like him have impressed 
upon the Indian mind that the object of human life is knowledge 
and not pleasure. Pleasure and pain are incidental to physical 
existence; the animals function only on that plane but man has 
the capacity and privilege to transcend it and achieve intellectual 
knowledge, moral elevation, aesthetic delight, and spiritual per- 
fection. Though living and functioning in time, man experiences 
the longing for the eternal and reaches out to it in diverse ways. 

Naciketa rejects sense pleasures, firstly because they are tran- 
sient, and secondly because indulgence in them beyond a certain 
measure destroys the vigour of the sense-organs and arrests the 
onward march of the soul to self-knowledge and self-fulfilment. 

The modern concepts and programmes of social security and 
of the welfare state suffer from this serious limitation. They involve 
a concept of man and his destiny which contains features which 
are necessary but not sufficient . Man seeking only pleasure, com- 
fort, and security is man viewed from the surface. Man seeking 
truth, and courting even pain, discomfort, insecurity, and loss in 
its wake, is another view of him, a more glorious one, one that 
betokens his evolutionary march to perfection. Pleasure that does 
not lead to self-knowledge cloys the senses and produces ennui 
and frustration in the end. Entertainment, excitement, and ex- 
haustion form a triple sequence in all such pursuits of pleasure. 
Instead of life expansion and fulfilment, it leads to life contraction 
and negation. What Schopenhauer said about a hundred years 
ago in his The World as Will and Idea , (Vol, I, p. 404) is proved 
largely true in the case of man in modern welfare states: 

4 Almost all men who are secure from, want and care, now 
that at last they have thrown off all other burdens, become a bur- 
den to themselves As want is the constant scourge of ft#. 
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people, so ennui is that of the fashionable world. In the middle- 
class life ennui is represented by the Sunday, and want by the six 
week-days/ 

So Naeiketa continues: 

Na vittena tarpamyo manv^yo 

lapsydmahe vittamadr&lcsya cet tv a; 

Jivisydmo yavadUisyasi tvqnh 

varastu me varanlyah sa eva — 

‘Man is never satisfied with wealth. (Moreover) when we have 
seen thee, we shall surely get wealth; we shall (also) live as long 
as thou rulest. But that alone is the boon fit to be chosen by me/ 

Man seeks wealth to satisfy his urge for physical or mental 
pleasure. Desire seeks satisfaction; wealth helps him to get this 
satisfaction. If unchecked by ethical and spiritual values and dis- 
ciplines, this urge for pleasure in him becomes an endless urge; 
every satisfaction raises ten more urges for pleasure in its place. 
Desires chase satisfactions and satisfactions chase desires, leaving 
man an increasing fraction of a personality and a prey to unethical 
proclivities. The ideal of a complete man, integral and fulfilled, 
recedes far into the background. 

This vital truth about man at the sensate level was discovered 
by the ancient sages of India and incorporated by them in her 
social philosophy. It finds expression in the poignant words of a 
great emperor of prehistoric India, Yayati. Reaching old age with 
a youthful heart still longing for pleasure, he begged each of his 
sons to give him youth in exchange for his old age; they all re- 
fused except the youngest one who^m*^ gladly 

parted with his youth and accepted the old age of his father. 
Yayati, now young again, plunged once more with zest into a life 
of pleasure. Years passed in this care-free manner until one day 

• :hejnoticed that his skin .. was ^developing wrin3des. i; .and.,, ; his • hair was_ 

turning grey. He marked with dismay the onset of old age again 
and, with it, the prospect of imminent death. But he was distressed 
to find Jhat.,Jhi.s;.heart was still craving; fo r pleasure s; the body had 
become old and unfit as an instrument of pleasure, but the heart 
remained youthful in its urge for pleasure. Th is glarin g contrast 
made Jkim^ reviewin^his • life with its^double^ojyiiid,,' 

of pleasures, he Tthe "foolishness of it all and ex- 

claimed to himself ( Bhagavatam , IX. xix. 14): 
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Na jatu kamali karndnam upabhogena samyati; 

Havisd krsnavartmeva bhiiya evdbhivardhate — 

desires are never satiated by the enjoyment of desires; thereby 
they only flame forth ever more like fire with butter/ 

This wisdom which came to Yayati is echoed in some of the 
deeper levels of the world’s literary heritage. Goethe’s Faust, in 
his soliloquy Jn.ihe.’‘’wood, breathes this tragic pathos in human 
life at the stage before it rises to the sunlit height of the wisdom 
expressed by Yayati: 

Oh, for the broken state of man: I know 
Our unfulfilment now! Thou gavest bliss 
Which brings me near and nearer to the gods, 

And gavest, too, the dark companion whom 
I cannot rid me of, though with his scorn 
He breaks my pride, and in a single word, 

A breath, turns all thy gifts and makes them nothing. 

He builds a wildfire in my heart, a blaze, 

Till from desire I stumble to possession, 

And in possession languish from desire. 

Modern technologic sensate 

values; it therefore produces and supplies a wide range of consumer 
goods on an ever-increasing scale. What was one single Individ- 
ual’s experience in Yayati of ancient days, the experience of desire 
and satisfaction chasing each other in an endless process, has now 
become a world-wide phenomenon. The Hoover Committee’s Re- 
port upon the post-war economic changes in the United States 
contains the following significant confession, echoing Yayati’s senti- 
ments (Quoted by Lewis Mumford in his Technics and Civilization , 
p. 393): 

The survey has proved conclusively what has long been held 
theoretically to be true, that wants are almost insatiable, that one 
want makes way for another. The conclusion is that economically 
we have a boundless field before us; that there are new wants which 
will make way endlessly for newer wants as fast as they are 
satisfied.’ 

Naciketa said to Yama: Man is not satisfied with wealth. This 
has for its positive corollary the idea that the unchecked pursuit 
of wealth and sen sate satisfactions does not express the true glory 
of the human spirit. That glory will finely expression only through 
Than’s control; of his sensate nature. This is renunciation, which 
isTEe* 5 eternal message of religion; it is remmeiation of the trivial 





‘Having approached the ageless and immortal ones, and knowing 
(the more worthy boons to be had from them), what man, living 
on the earth below, and himself subject to aging and death, can 
exult in a life of long duration, after closely scrutinizing the plea- 
sures of dancing and singing?’ 


Naeiketa’s discriminating mind shines out in this verse. A 
round of pleasures can be welcome to a man if he knows nothing 
better. Such men, however, are immature; -they are just grown- 
up children. But when a man finds wider horizons opening up 
before him, it would be utterly foolish on his part to remain con- 
fined to the trivial sense-life of his immature years; this refusal 
to grow up spiritually means stagnation, which is spiritual death. 
He can avoid it only by becoming a seeker of truth and excel- 
lence, and commencing his march from the valley to the peaks. 
This march is a strenuous endeavour and will demand increasing 
knowledge, endurance, and courage. These are the values that 
the discriminating seeker will prize then, and not a ‘thoughtless’ 
round of ‘dancing and singing’. Naciketa therefore says that, hav- 
ing got the rare opportunity of meeting a great teacher like Yama 
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and jhe^finite, and manifestation of the large and the infinite. Or- 
dinary man seeks freedom of the senses; religion teaches him to 
seek freedom from the senses. True freedom and v come^ 
man. only. through renunciation. Joy is t<v^ io'SL 

that hides a rumbling . The Isa Upanisad, as we 

have seen before, therefore asks man to ‘enjoy through renunci- 
ation’: Tena tyaktena bhunjithdh. 


Naciketa was not a kill-joy ascetic pursuing sterile ascetic 
ways. He loved life and its joys; but he loved truth more than 
both, and pursued it single-mindedly, so that the life he lived 
might be the true life, and the joys he experienced might be the 
true joys. Pursuit of knowledge and excellence is strenuous ex- 
ercise needing all the health an$ vigour of the psycho-physical 

system. And since he was dead-set on this pursuit, he politely 
asks Yama, with a touch of fihal irony, to keep those attractive 
things to himself, and says, in verse twenty-eight: 


Ajiryatdm amrtdndm upetya 

jiryan martyah kvadhahsthah prajdnan; 
A b hidhydyan varnamtipramoddn 
atidirghe jwite lco rameta— 
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and receiving his favour, it would be utterly foolish of him if he 
were now to forsake his original question and ask for trivial things; 
it would be, Naciketa thinks, like a man using the favours of an 
emperor to ask him for a few kilos of vegetables! 

And so Naciketa, in the twenty-ninth and last verse of this 
chapter, firmly tells Yama that he stands by his original request 
and that it is up to Yama to stand by his original promise, or 
retract:' .. . . - , ■ , 

Yasminnidam vicikitscinti mrtyo 

ycitmm'paraye mahati briihi nastat; 

Yoyam varo gudhamaniipravisto 

ncinymh iasmdt naciketa vrmte— 

Tell us, O Death, about that supreme theme of the Hereafter in 
which they have this doubt. Naciketa shall not choose any other 
boon than this which is (so) profound and mysterious/ 

Naciketa tells Yama in plain words: Please stop this pastime 
of tempting me with transient things and pleasures. I am con-* 
vinced that the question that I have asked as my third boon is 
fraught with great blessings for me and for all humanity. It is 
capable of arresting the stagnation in human life proceeding from 
a rank materialistic outlook and the unmitigated worldliness it en- 
genders. Hence I beseech you to honour your promise and en- 
lighten me on this subject of far-reaching significance. 

Yama was immensely pleased; he was proud of this young boy 
who had stood the severest of tests and established his fitness to 
receive and to benefit from knowledge of the truth asked for in 
his third boon; and using the subject of the boon as a starting 
point, he proceeded to impart to him the highest wisdom. This 
forms the theme of the next five chapters, as we shall see in the 
lectures to follow. 


FOURTEEN 
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In the last discourse, we left Yama and Naciketa facing each 
other, Naciketa expecting the answer from Yama to his question 
about the truth, of the Hereafter. Yama had tested Naciketa vai’~ 
iously and had found him unwavering in his passion for truth. 
We studied the beautiful verses describing the severe testing of 
the student by the teacher, the firm rejection by the student of 
all the alluring alternatives offered to him by way of profit, plea- 
sure, power, and long life, and his sticking to his original boon of 
being granted the light of truth. 

The first chapter, as we saw, concluded with this firm resolve 
on the part of Naciketa: 

Ndnyam tasmtit naciketa vrnite—'No other boon, therefore, 
than this shall Naciketa choose.’ 

Naciketa never wavered even once. He illustrates in its high- 
est and purest form what the Gita (II. 41) calls vyavasdydtmikd 
huddhi , one-pointed determination. He illustrates the type of char- 
acter that is emphasized in Vedanta. This discloses a mind that 
seeks truth and nothing but the truth; it is prepared to faee suf- 
fering, privation, and even death itself in the bargain. It found 
expression in a later age in Buddha’s resolve on his meditation 
seat on the eve of his enlightenment, as vividly described by the 
LalH av istara (XIX. 57): 

Ikdsane susyatu me iariram 

tmgastMmdmsmh vilaymh ca ydtu; 

Aprdpya bodMm hahukalpaduHabhdm 
naivasandt kdyamatah calisyate — 

'Let my body wither away on this seat, 
let skin, bone, and flesh get dissolved; 

Without getting enlightenment, 
difficult to achieve in many aeons, 
never shall this body move from this seat.* 

This, too, is the spiritual earnestness which Jesus upholds 
when he says (Matthew vii. 7 and 8): 

‘Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, , 
and it shall be opened unto you. For every one that asketh re- 
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eeiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh, 
it shall be opened.’ 

Yama is highly pleased with Naciketa; he finds in him a fit 
student of Atmavidya, the science of the Self, With the second 
chapter of the Katha Upanisad , into the study of which we now 
enter, we are introduced to a fascinating exposition of this science, 
which is the science of all sciences , an exposition given by Yama 
to Naciketa, and by both to humanity at large. Yama begins his 
exposition with a pointed reference to the good life as the ethical 
precondition to spiritual striving and realization: 

Anyat sreyo anyadutaiva preyah 

te ubhe ndndrthe purusam sinitah; 

Ta/yoh sreya ddaddnasya sadhurbhavati 
hiyate arthdt ya u preyo vrmte — 

4 One thing is sreya (the good) and (quite) different indeed is preya 
(the pleasant). Leading to different ends as they do, they both 
bind man. The good befalls him who accepts the good, but falls 
he away from the goal who chooses the pleasant.’ 

The term preya means that which is pleasant, immediately 
attractive; the term sreya means that which conduces to true 
welfare, which is ultimately beneficial. Ethics and religion divide 
all objects and experiences into these two categories. 

Even a purely materialistic ethics, which believes only in 
pleasure and self-interest, makes a distinction, analogous to the 
distinction between preya and sreya made here, between pure self- 
interest and. enlightened self-interest, between short-sighted selfish- 
ness and far-sighted selfishness. But it is only in systems of spirit- 
ual ethics and philosophy, which believe in a non-physical spiritual 
reality in man, that this distinction between sreya and preya be- 
comes significant. To all such, catering merely to the sensate man 
is preya , and what helps the manifestation of the spiritual man is 
sreya . 

Preya is happiness arising from organic satisfactions, arising 
from the titillation o f the senses. If man considers this as the 
be-all and end-all of life,Jbis fife will be lived at a very low level, 
very near the animal level; when . man .^abajgdo^^hhpself to a_i:oun3 
of sensory sti mu l ations, he loses his independence and even sur- 
renders his self-hood in which alone consists KrThumanness. This 
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is what the Upanisad means when it says: My ate arthdt ya u prey o 
innfde — ‘But he falls away from the goal who chooses the pleasant/ 

Getting stuck in a round of pleasures, man falls away from 
his evolutionary direction, which is greater awareness and life ful- 
filment. He remains a biological .organism and misses his spirit- 
ual direction and goal. - Prey a is /therefore below ethics. Ethics 
begins with parting from, preya and entering the path of s reya; from 
then on, man ascends from the organic to the mental, and thence 
to the spiritual, dimensions of his being, liberating the value of 
humanness in the process, to rise, in the end, step by step, to 
the full stature of his true selfhood. In the preya path, therefore, 
the self of man is submerged in the darkness of avidya, ignorance, 
spiritual blindness, as the next verse will tell us; and this dark- 
ness will begin to lift as he enters the sreya path, which will be 
designated, therefore, as the path of vidyd, knowledge, spiritual 

awareness. Preyct ^demands freedom pi the .senses; sreya, on the 

other hand, demands freedom from the senses. All law and mor- 
ality mean limitation of the sense-bound man in order to liberate 
the true self of him. They involve a distinction between man/s 
lower self and his higher self. 

Referring to the condition of man under the influence of the 
preya idea, Plato says (‘Republic’ ix, The Dialogues of Plato , VoL 
IT, pp. 459-60; Jowetfs Edition) : 

‘Those then who know not wisdom and virtue, and are always 
busy with gluttony and sensuality, are carried down and up again 
as far as the mean; and in this region they move at random through- 
out life; but they never pass beyond into the true upper world; 
thither they neither look, nor do they ever find their way, neither 
are they truly filled with true being, nor do they taste of pure and 
abiding pleasure. Like cattle, with their eyes always looking down 
and their heads stooping to the earth, that is, to the dining table, 
they fatten and feed and breed, and, in order to obtain the chief 
share of these delights, they kick and butt at one another with 
horns and hoofs which are made of iron; and they kill one another 
by reason of their insatiable lust; for they fill themselves with that 
which is not real, and the part of themselves which they fill is also 
neither real nor retentive/ 

Sreya has two levels, namely, dharma > the good life, and amrta, 
the divine immortal life. The good life is not an ultimate, not 
an end in itself; it must lead to the realization of the Atman, the 
true Self of man, the birthless and deathless spiritual reality in 
him and the universe. This is the achievement of amrta } the 
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second and highest level of sreya . This is again and again em- 
phasized in Vedanta and in all the higher religions. Though ethics 
is not an end in itself, nor the highest end, yet, without ethics, 
one cannot achieve that highest end. Religions speak of spiritual 
realization as this highest end; and Vedanta terms it nihsreyasa , the 
ultimate sreya or good. 

The first stage in man’s spiritual evolution is ethics, which 
Vedanta terms abhyudaya, welfare in the social context. At 
this stage, man is. a producer of wealth and social welfare and an 
enjoyer of the delights of social existence, in association with his 
fellow men. At the ethical level man takes into account not only 
himself but also others. Society is the venue of his ethical edu- 
cation; ethics has no meaning without this social reference. This 
social reference of the individual’s effort and struggle, of his de- 
lights and satisfactions, is known as dharma in Vedanta. This is 
sreya in what, in modern times, has come to be known as the 
secular context. This sreya has reference to man as conditioned 
by time. This is the highest reach of Graeco-Roman thought, as 
well as of modern western thought. It finds expression in a con- 
tinuous effort to manipulate the economic and socio-political con- 
ditions of human life in order to ensure the good life for man. 

But this is insufficient, says Vedanta. If carried too far, as in 
the modern concepts of social security and the welfare state, it will 
defeat its own purpose. Vedanta holds that the good life will 
also become the true life, only if man is approached from the tvithin, 
over and above the approach to him from the without . This ap- 
proach from within helps to release the energies of his innate 
spiritual nature and manifest his immortal divine Self within. 

When his life does not rise to this second level, when he does 
not seek to express his deathless dimension, man becomes a prob- 
lem to himself in spite of all the security and welfare built up from 
the outside. This is the essential spiritual message of the great 
, world religions. It is the central theme of the Upanisads, Jesus 
: expressed it when he said,. ‘My Kingdom is not of this world,’ 
j This truth, is thus expressed in St. John (1, 17): 

Tor the law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ/ 

The sense-bound man with his time-bound life is not the high- 
est excellence that man is capable of. In religion man seeks and 
finds something beyond the world of conditioned existence. After 
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experiencing the pleasure, power, and knowledge available in his 
sense-bound existence, man reaches after the supersensual. That 
is the line of his further evolution; if he does not proceed in that 
line, it will not be growth and evolution but stagnation and death 
for him; it will just be an endless repetition of his time-bound ex- 
periences of the sense world. This is called samsara, the repeti- 
tive experiences of worldliness, in the technical language of Ved- 
anta. But if he dares to break through this bondage of samsara, 
he will achieve a timeless existence characterized by naturalness, 
spontaneity, and fullness of being. This is the plenitude of sreya, 
paramarh sreya, which Vedanta also calls nihsreyasa, or moksa, 
the highest freedom of the spirit. This very Upanisad in its last 
chapter will tell us later (VI. 14): 

Yada sarve pmmucyante k&ma ye’syci lirdi sritah; 

Atha martyo amrto bhavati air a brahma samasnute — 

‘When all the desires that cling to one’s heart will fall away, then 
this very mortal man will become immortal and experience Brah- 
man here (in this world).’ 

Thus dhar ma and amrta— the achievement of social ethics and 
the experience of immortality — form the two levels of sreya. And 
religion as understood in Vedanta or SanMana Dharma compre- 
hends both. It comprehends Rafadharma, ethics of the State and 
Moksadharma , ethics of spiritual emancipation. It thus constitutes 
a comprehensive philosophy of life for man. Kpsna characterizes 
his message in the Gita (XII. 20) as both dharmya and amrta , 
conducive to social welfare and spiritual emancipation. Swami: 
Vivekananda similarly defines his message as Atmano moksclrtham 
iagaddhitdya ea— For the spiritual liberation of oneself and the 
welfare of the world*’ 

Every human being is bound, simtah , by sreya and preya , says 
the opening verse of this second chapter of the Upanisad. This 
bondage arises from the impelling force of desire within man which 
makes him resort to the one or the other, according to the con- 
stitution of his mind. They lead to different ends. so that if he 
chooses one of them he is far away from the other. The unbridled 
pursuit of sensate satisfactions is not the way to the realization of 
one’s spiritual nature. By pursuing his spiritual nature man be- 
comes sadhu, good; he becomes ethically perfect and spiritually 
illumined. All moral evolution is the fruit of spiritual awareness; 
whereas, mere physical awareness indices for self-centredness, com- 
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petition, and exploitation. Those who resort to preya, says the 
verse, miss the goal, the achievement of true freedom through the 
realization of the Atman, the eternal, even-pure Self. Such a 
person, says Sankara in his comment on this verse, is aduradari% 
short-sighted, and vimufflia, utterly foolish. 

Amplifying this idea, Yama says in the next verse, verse two; 

Sreyasca preyasca manusyametdh 
tau sampanty a vivinakti dhirah; 

Sreyo hi dliiro ahhipi'eyaso vrmte 

preyo mando yogaksemat vrulte — 

‘Both sreya and preya approach man; the dhira (wise man), exa- 
mining the two (well), discriminates between them. The wise man 
verily prefers sreya to preya; but the foolish man choose preya 
through love of gain and attachment/ 

Man is free to choose sreya or preya; the Upanisad pictures- 
quely expresses the idea by saying that each of them approaches 
man and tries to capture his attention and interest. Of the two, 
preya, which conduces to immediate profit and pleasure, is out- 
wardly more attractive; but its inside is hollow, which time alone 
will reveal. Sreya , on the other hand, although it involves some 
initial privation, conduces to man’s abiding welfare; its attractions 
are in the solid worth hidden in its depths, not on the surface. 
A little diving is necessary to reach those attractive depths. The 
shining shells float on the surface of the sea, says Sri Ramakrishna, 
but the pearls lie in its depths; the fool in his infatuation and 
laziness just stretches out his hands and takes the shells; but 
the wise man, fortified by discrimination and unafraid of the depths, 
dives down and secures the pearls. The wise man, exercising his 
discrimination, carefully examines the two by turning them upside 
down, tau samparitya , going round them, as the Upanisad puts it. 
Outward appearances may be deceptive; he wants to be assured 
that what appears is also what is; and he has the patience to wait; 
his hunger for truth can silence all his hunger for lesser things. He 
therefore chooses sreya . But the fool or the dull-witted man 

chooses preya. Why does he do so? Because he has no power 
of discrimination nor the patience to wait; he does not need these 
either; he wants results immediately. He is not in search of truth. 
What then does he seek? Yogaksema, says the Upanisad; this 
term literally means yoga , ‘acquisition’ and ksema, ‘preservation*- 
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Technically, it is used to express the entire range of man’s worldly 
propensities, of which the two basic ones are greed and attachment. 
The yogaksema mood, in its pronounced unbridled form, is the 
oppressive worldly mood in which, as poignantly expressed by 
Goethe in his Faust; 

From desire I stumble to possession, 

And in possession languish from desire. 

When, however, this yokaksema mood functions within the 
framework of the ethical urge, it remains healthy and creative. 
But when it gets loose from its ethical moorings and becomes op- 
pressive, it has come under the tyranny of the immediate present; 
all distant horizons of true well-being are then shut out. Pleasure 
and profit become the ruling motives; ethical and spiritual motives 
fade away. 

If man is free to choose sreya or prey a , why do the generality 
of people choose prey a,*! asks Sankara in his commentary on this 
verse, and answers: 

Satyam svdyatte, tathdpi sdclhanatali phalatasca mandabuddhi- 
ndm durvivekarupe sail vydmisrib hiite iva manusyam, purusam, 
etah, prdpniitah, srey asca prey asca — 

Though man has the freedom to choose, yet, from the point of 
view of means and ends, sreya and prey a approach man in a mixed- 
up form, as it were, in a form difficult to discriminate by a man 
of poor understanding. 5 

But those who do so discriminate, reject preya as trivial and 
choose sreya; they are prepared to pay the price of such a choice, 
the price of having chosen a path which is like ‘walking on the 
edge of a razor’ as Yama will tell us later on. In such a choice is 
found blended high intelligence and great courage, a rare combin- 
ation in the human character. This the verse denotes by the term 
(ttvim, a term which the Upanisads use again and again. Yama 
now eulogizes Naciketa in verse three for possessing such a char- 
acter: 

Sa tvam prtydn priyarupcvmsca hdvfidn 
abhidydyan naciketa atyasmksih; 

Naitam srnk&m vittamaym avdpto 

yasydni majjanti bahavo manusydlj,— 

Thou hast, O Naciketa, renounced, after due deliberation, all those 
dear and attractive objects of desire which were within your reach. 
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Thou has not gone into this way of (infatuation for) wealth in 
which many men get drowned.’ 

‘Thou hast renounced, atyasraksih, after due deliberation, 
abhidhydyan says Yama. Naciketa’s renunciation is not the 
product of any temporary emotional upsurge produced by life’s 
sorrows and defeats. It is the product of knowledge, fortified 'by : 
deep deliberation, such as that which the world saw again in a 
later age in Buddha. To the discriminating mind, the world conj- 
ured up by the senses, is a world of • constant riddled Mth 
. contradictions; it is the same also with the perceiving ego. 

| The^fiearT'ffiat seeks' after Reality, abiding and changeless, will be 
l dissatisfied with the world of change and death, provided that the 
j seeking is whole-souled and not merely intellectual and academic. 

■ Herein lies the whole difference between Vedanta and all acade- 
mic philosophies. Vedanta insists that if the search for the eternal 
and the changeless is to come to fruition in spiritual realization, it 
must be backed by renunciation of the finite and the changeful. 
Man shall not seek God and mammon at the same time. 

The way of wealth is the way of profit and pleasure. It is 
; a mighty current in which many a bark of life, many a ship of 
civilization, has sunk. He who can withstand this current must 
be extraordinarily intelligent and strong; it is a superior type of 
intelligence and strength, quite unlike the intelligence and strength 
which ensure success in worldly life or domination over others. 
Yama is struck by this intelligence and strength in Naeiketa — aho 
hiiddhhnaUd tava — ‘wonder of wonders, what fine intelligence is 
yours,’ exclaims Yama, as elucidated by Sankara. The Gad also 
sings the glory of such intelligence (V. 23.): 

Saknoti ihaiva yah sodhum prdk sarlravimoksanai ; 

Kamakrodhodbliavarii vcgarh sa yuktah sa sukhl na rah — 
Tie who can withstand in this very life, before the fall of the body, 
the flood-tide arising from lust and anger, he is the spiritually 
integrated one, be is the happy man.’ 

Yama now contrasts, in verse four, this spiritual intelligence, 
indyd , with spiritual unintelligence, avidyd: 

Duramete vipariie visual 

avidyd yd ca vidyeii jndtd; 

Vidydblilpsinam naciketasaah manye 
na tvd kdmd hahavo alolupanta — 

‘Wide apart and leading to different ends are these two. ignorance 
and what is known as knowledge. I consider thee, Naeiketa, an 
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aspirant for knowledge, (since) the prospect of so much pleasure' 
could not shake thee.’ 

Yama now identifies sreya with vidyd , knowledge, and prey a 
with avidya, ignorance. This ignorance is not the ordinary igno- 
rance of facts and formulae but it means spiritual blindness. It 
is unintelligence, because it fails to take note of the most primary 
datum of all experience, namely the Self. Materialism commits 
this blunder; it submerges man in the not-Self. Even great scientists 
have protested against this materialistic folly. Says the astrophysic- 
ist E.A. Millikan ( Autobiography , last chapter): 

‘To me a purely materialistic philosophy is the height of 
unintelligence/ 

T. H. Huxley, the eminent scientific thinker of the nineteenth 
century and collaborator of Darwin, strongly repudiated material- 
ism as a philosophy of life (Methods and Results , pp. 164-65) : 

‘If we find that the ascertainment of the order of nature is 
facilitated by using one terminology, or one set of symbols, rather 
than another, it is our clear duty to use the former; and no harm 
can accrue, so long as we bear in mind that we are dealing merely 
with terms and symbols 

‘But the man of science, who, forgetting the limits of philoso- 
phical inquiry, slides from these formulae and symbols into what 
is commonly understood hy materialism, seems to me to place him- 
self on a level with the mathematician who should mistake the 
x’s and y* s, with which he works his problems, for real entities— 
and with this further disadvantage, as compared with the mathe- 
matician, that the blunders of the latter are of no practical conse- 
quence, while the errors of systematic materialism may paralyse 
the energies and destroy the beauty of a life /■ (Italics not author’s.) 

Materialism, confines man to the world of sensate realities and 
values. It is the world of darkness or unawareness, the world of 
fimtude, change, and death— asuryd name i te loka, andhena tamas - 
avrlM, as the Ua Vpanisad told us. The path of preya is. the path 
that leads to spiritual bondage, to absorption in this finite world; 
it is the path which, takes man away from light and life. The path 
of sreya t on the other hand, is the path that leads to light and life, 
io the infinite and the eternal. Says Sankara in his VivekacudA- 
mani (Verse 160): f ; 

Dehohamityeva jadasya buddhih 
Dehe ca jive vidusastvaham dhifa; 

V iv ekavijnanavato mahdtmano 
Brahmahamityeva matili sadatmani— 
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' ‘1 am the body”, thinks the dull-witted man; whereas the know- 
ing man has his idea of selfhood in the soul within the body; but 
the mahatman (the great-souled one), possessed of discrimination 
and realization, looks upon the eternal Atman as his self, and thinks 
“I am Brahman”.’ 

Yama considered Naciketa as a fit aspirant for viclyd because 
he chose sreya, because he could not be shaken by the allurements 
of prey a. Vidy&b Mpsinam naciketmh many e— l consider you, 
Naciketa, an aspirant of vidyd’, says Yama. Naciketa is a vidyd- 
blvlpsi or vidyarthi, a lover, a seeker of vidyd. 

The ordinary meaning of vidydbMpsi or vidyarthi is 'student’, 
one who has enrolled himself in some school or college in search 
of what Sri Ramakrishna characterized as 'a mere bread-winning 
education’. Naciketa is not such a humdrum student, however. 
H e is a s ee ker of sense of tKiT term^not ' a 

'milker’ of worldly advantages from the ‘cow’ of knowledge. And 
tKe^'Enowledge he seeks is para vidyd, the highest knowledge, by 
•which tad aksaram adhigamyate — 'that Imperishable Reality is 
realized’, as the Mundaka Upanisad (I. i. 5) expresses it. Yama 
eulogizes this one-pointed love of truth in Naciketa: na tvd kama 
bahavo alolupanta — 'many an object of pleasure did not shake you 5 . 
This is an elevating ^ idea of education, where what is sought is 
knowledge and life excellence. Even in ordinary secular education, 
a student gets the best result when he aims at the silent acquisition 
of knowledge in a spirit of intellectual austerity, and dedication 
No education carT achieve results if the student spends more hours , 
in the canteen than in the laboratory or the library. 

Within the brief period of his stay in a college or university 
he has to take in whatever the world of knowledge has to give 
him, and discipline himself thoroughly so as to make that knowl- 
edge grow with his life, and flower into character and vision. Educa- 
tion may start with the apard aspect of vidyd or knowledge, knowl- 
edge relating to the not-Self , to the changing and perishable world 
of experience; bu t it s hould,, not, stop there, but lead .the .student, 
on to the gam aspect of vidyd, which is adhyatmavidyd, knowledge 
of the Self, the changeless and immortal reality in man and the 
universe. If education stops short of this higher dimension it defeats 
its very purpose. Such vidyd or knowledge is nothing else but 
a vidyd or nescience, because it does not achieve liberation of the 
human spirit. Yama refers to this in the next two verses, verses five 
and six of this second chapter, as we shall see in the next lecture. 
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In the last lecture, the Upanisad was telling us about the dis- 
tinction between sreya and preya. I had occasion then to point 
out the ethical significance of these two terms — sreya standing for 
human welfare in a fundamental sense, and preya standing for self- 
sufficient hedonism, leading to stagnation of life at the physical 
level. 

Through the sreya ideal, ethics redeems life from this stagna- 
tion and sets it on the road to true evolutionary advance through 
the increasing liberation of spiritual values embedded in the heart 
of life. The economic, political, and cultural fields of human life 
provide the earlier phase of this ethical education of man; and 
religion, understood as spiritual realization, provides its final phase. 
This is the sreya idea in its comprehensiveness, where life advances, 
through increasing spiritual awareness, to purer and higher joys 
and zests, to culminate in the bliss of total fulfilment. 

Life under t he preya idea ca n never ad vance beyond its_ ele- 
mentary forms, because there is a jstifling of sp irit ual aw areness 
by the tyranny of the immediate present— the lure of pr ofit an d 
pleasure. Sr eya is characterized . by f ar-sight and foresigh t, whereas 
pre ya is t ch^ with the flowing stream of 

life arrested and stagnant. Hence the Upanisa d id entifies sreya 
with vidya, knowledge, and preya with avidya, ignorance. Both 
Social welfare anil spiritual reali zation are the pr od ucts of far-^ 
J:lgM an d for esight which jure two important characteristics of both 
the scientific and the Vedantic outibok&Aa v : 

The Vedantic Concept of Education 

The Upanisad thereafter gave us an exposition of vidya and 
(midya* Avidya means ignorance in the sense of spiritual blind- 
ness; vidya means knowledge in the sense of spiritual illumination. 
Vidya does not mean mere secular k nowledge or scholarsh ip: nor 
do eramdjlTn^n mereJliiteracy and lack of informa tion. Vedanta 
does include in vicbya literacy and gathering of information, and all 
forms of tx'aining of the mind for creative acquisition of knowledge 
— what is usually termed education. But if „Lolds that if this educ- 
ation fails to advance the spiritual growth and development of 
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man, if it fails t o raise him abov e the sensate level, it s heds its 
vidyd qualify and becomes avidyd ; for vidyd is that w hich liberates 
the human spirit from thr aldom t<^th(Ts^s^^yTlnSyd sd vhnu- 
ktaye—SndTwE^e it fails to do this it becomes avidyd , in spite of 
all the intellectual knowledge and sharpness of mind gained from 
that education. 


The sensate man, guided by a self-sufficient hedonistic ideology, 
refuses to grow into the spiritually — aware man, in spite of his 
high intellectual knowledge and discipline. In spite of all the 
energy and movement manifested in his life and work, the life 
force has become stagnant in him; he blindly, because unaware 
of the divine within, and foolishly goes round and round in the very 
limited arena of the sensate world — dandramyamdndli pariyanti 
muclhd — as verse five of this chapter of the Upanisad will presently 
tell us. He is content to stay in this dark valley and is afraid to 
march up to the sunlit heights; by thus refusing to move forward 
he makes his vidyd turn into avidyd. By stepping aside from the 
main stream of evolution which leads to increasing awareness and 
fulfilment, he chooses a path leading nowhere, like some of the 
biological species, the insects for instance, which reached a dead- 
end in organic evolution. 


The Upanisad therefore does not condemn secular education 
in itself; but it expects education to be a continuing process. The 
building up of the sensate man and his ego is but the first step: 
it must lead to the transcendence of this trivial finite man and 
the emergence of the spiritual man endowed with clear vision, 
ever-widening sympathy, and a firm grip on the evolutionary 
process. Like the chick breaking the shell or the butterfly coming 
out of its cocoon into the wide world of light and opportunity, 
man has to break through the shell of his sensate world which had 
nourished him so long, and continue his march to self-fulfilment in 
the infinite expanse of the trans-sensuous world. That is the open- 
ing of his third eye; that is his second birth. He then becomes 
a dvijcti twice-born, in the language of Vedanta, 


Thus vidyd is not education in the sense of mere equipment 
for bread-winning or world-gaining; it is this but also something 
vastly more; it is illumination. The English word ‘education’ can 
stand for the Vedantie word vidyd if it includes both the apard and 
para aspects of vidyd | But then it will cease to be mere book- 
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ulation of the external world; it will mean setting man on the 
road to spiritual growth, development, and realization by an ever- 
3 increasing discipline and control of the given sense-bound man. 

Referring to the scientific approach of India to this spiritual 
education of man, Swami Vivekananda said in his famous speech 
at the Chicago Parliament of Religions in 1893 (Complete Works , 
VoL 1. Eleventh Edition, p. 13): 

"The Hindu does not want to live upon words and theories. 
If there are existences beyond the ordinary sensuous existence, he 
wants to come face to face with them. If there is a soul in him 
which is not matter, if there is an all-merciful universal Soul, he 
will go to Him direct. He must see Him, and that alone can des- 
troy all doubts. So the best proof a Hindu sage gives about the 
soul, about God, is: “I have seen the soul; I have seen God.” And 
that is the only condition of perfection. The Hindu religion does 
not consist in struggles and attempts to believe a certain doctrine 
or dogma, but in realizing-not in believing, but in being and 
becoming/ 

The Blind Leading the Blind 

The self-sufficient sensate man under the control of the preya 
idea moves in the valley of avidyd ; he is blissfully unaware of his 
higher spiritual dimension. In the limited sensate world in which 
he lives and moves he naturally thinks too much of himself, of his 
power and possessions. In the next two verses, verses five and 
six, which we shall now study, Yama tells Naciketa about this 
avidyd and its bitter fruits: 

Avidydydmantare vartamdndh 

svayam dhirdh panditam manyamdndh ; 

■'■■yrDmidram triudhd 

andhenaiva myamdoid yathdndhdh — 

Tools, dwelling in the very midst of ignorance, but fancying them- 
selves as wise and learned, go round and round staggering to and 
fro, like the blind led by the blind/ 

Na sdmparayah pratibhdti bdlam 
pramddyantam vittamohena mudham; 

U Ayam loko ndsti para iti mam ' 

punah punarvasamdpadyate me — 

‘The trutn of the Hereafter does not shine before that child (childish 
person) who is inattentive, and befooled by the delusion of wealth. 
“This World (seen by the senses) is, and there is no other”----think- 
ing thus, he falls into my (deatb/s) clutches again and again/ 
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Avidya or spiritual blindness is characterized by absence of 
discrimination, with or without learning or scholarship. If it is 
with learning, it becomes a greater tragedy. For learning without 
inner illumination makes for greater pride and vanity, resulting in 
increased spiritual blindness. This is childish foolishness, says 
Yama; it is learned ignorance. Living in the midst of such ignor- 
ance, man yet considers himself learned and wise; he is full of 
life and movement; but it is a staggering movement, with mind 
clouded and steps unsteady. And Yama compares his wisdom and 
his movement to a blind man leading another blind man — with both 
falling into the ditch! 

The Delusion of Wealth 

The finite sense- world has become a prison to him instead of 
a field in which to cultivate spiritual awareness. So imprisoned, 
he does not see anything beyond; nor does he care to see either, for 
he has much at stake in that sense-world; its wealth, power, and 
pleasure hold him in thrall. Conditioned by time as he is, and 
also by the world which possesses him, and, fully satisfied with his 
state, he does not get even a glimpse of the unconditioned and 
timeless dimension of his being. He has wealth which can pur- 
chase the pleasures of the sense- world; and starting with possessing 
xvealth and pleasure, he ends up in being possessed by them; and 
the power of wealth deludes him into thinking that whatever can- 
not be purchased with it is not worthwhile or true. He firmly 
believes that pursuits other than profit, power, and pleasure are 
illusory. But he is a deluded child, says Yama; absorbed in his 
attractive toys of variegated colours and various types, he does not 
seek anything else. Worldliness has entered into him and filled 
him, like water filling a boat; his spiritual freedom and free move- 
ment are lost, just like the free mobility of that boat, and it spells 
his spiritual death. 

Sri Rama'krishna tells the parable of the frog to illustrate the 
delusion arising from wealth: A frog lived in a hole by the way- 
side. One day he came across a shining silver rupee on the road; 
he was fascinated by it and took it to his hole. With the pos- 
session of the rupee, he became a different frog. One day, an 
elephant chanced to pass by his hole. The frog became furious 
and thought to himself how impudent it was of the elephant to 
pass by his hole. He quickly came out of the hole and gave vent 
to his anger with a few kicks at the back of the elephant's leg. 
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Having thus demonstrated his importance, he went back to his hole 
and gazed at his rupee. All the while, the elephant was blissfully 
unaware of the very existence of the frog. 

The Tyranny of the Sensate 

This tyranny of the sensate may over-power a whole civiliza- 
tion, and not merely individual men and women. It is particularly 
evident in modem western civilization, to which Yama’s sentiments 
in this verse aptly apply. Its inner spiritual quality and strength 
are smothered by its sensate Weltanschauung or world-view. In 
the words of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan ( Eastern Religions and Western 
Thought , p. 383) : 

‘The world of nations seems to he like a nursery full of per- 
verse, bumptious, ill-tempered children, nagging one another and 
making a display of their toys of earthly possessions, thrilled by 
mere size.’ 

Without overcoming this foolish delusion arising from the pos- 
session of material wealth, man will not taste immortality; he will 
only inflate his ego and increase his tension and sorrow; he will 
only experience death again and again: punah punarvasamapadyate 
me— they come into my clutches again and again Y says Yama, the 
god of death. The death of the body is not the only form of 
death; nor is it so serious for a being so high in the scale of evolu- 
tion as man; but spiritual death is a more serious matter. Absence 
of spiritual awareness while living in the body leads to the body 
becoming not an instrument of evolution but a tomb. This is 
great tragedy indeed! , 

True Humanness 

The self of man is separate from his body. This is the found- 
ation of all moral and spiritual life; this truth is proclaimed by 
every step that man takes in the discipline and control of his body 
and its appetites. The animal identifies itself fully with the body; 
it cannot therefore control its appetites. But with man begins the 
process of disengaging the self from this wrong identification as 
the new dimension of self-awareness lights up his horizon of ex- 
perience; experience which, in the animal, had been confined only 
to the world of the not-self. The body, in fact the entire psycho- 
physical organism, slowly reveals itself to human consciousness not 
as the self but as the instrument of the self, the finest instrument 
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that nature has designed to help in the manifestation of the true 
self — brahmdvalokadhisanam — as the Bhagavatam (XL ix, 28) puts 
it. But in the early stages of man’s development this distinction is 
not very clear because of the pressure of the animal legacy, be- 
cause of the influence of the ‘primeval slime’ of his early evolu- 
tionary origins. But man soon begins gradually to overcome this 
legacy; and, in and through that struggle, he achieves true hu- 
manness. Says Swami Vivekananda in his lecture on ‘The Atman’ 

( Complete Works , Vol. II, Ninth Edition, p. 250): 

‘No books, no scriptures, no science can ever imagine the glory 
of the Self that appears as man, the most glorious God that ever 
was, the only God that ever existed, exists, or ever will exist’ 

Lower Self and Higher Self 

This struggle to achieve true humanness brings to light in man, 
for the first time in evolution, two natures, an outer physical one 
and an inner spiritual one; and, correspondingly, it also brings to 
light two selves in him, a lower self consisting of his phycho- 
phy steal organism identified with outer nature, and a higher self 
stripped, of all non-spiritual elements. 

Reality is constituted of these two natures— the not-self which 
is the lower nature, and the self which is the higher nature. Says 
God as Krsna in the GIM (VII. 4-6): 

Bhumirapo’nalo vdyuh klicim memo buddMreva ca; 

Ahcmkdra itiyctm me bhinnd prakrtirastadhd — 

‘Earth, water, fire, air, space, mind, intellect, and the ego — these 
diverse eightfold forms constitute My nature.’ 

A. par ey am itastvanydm prakrtim viddhi me pardin; 

Jwabhutdm mahabdho yayedam dhdryate ja gat — 

‘This is the lower one: apart from this, know My higher nature 
consisting of the Self by which this entire universe is sustained. 5 

Etat yomni blmtdni sarvmiityiipadhdraya ; 

Aham krtsnasya jagatah prabhavah pralayastaihd — 

‘Know that all beings and entities have these (two) as their sources: 
I am the origin and dissolution of the entire changeful universe/ 

Prakrti dvayadv are na sarvajna isvarah jagatah kdranam — ‘The 
Supreme all-knowing Lord, in his twofold nature, is the cause of 
the universe’, comments Sankara on the last of the above 
verses. 
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The Vedantic View of Evolution 

This para prakrti, higher Nature, in the form of the indwelling 
Self, is submerged in the apard prakrti , lower nature, in the form 
of the material world. Evolution, says Vedanta, is the progressive 
| manifestation of the Self through the transformation it effects in 
l the material mass around. The whole process becomes self-aware 
only in man, that too only in the thinking man endowed with moral 
awareness. From now on evolution becomes, according to Sir 
Julian Huxley, less and less organic and more and more psycho- 
social and cultural. Evolution from now on becomes a spiritual pil- 
grimage. 

It is at this stage that man becomes dimly aware of something 
within him which is not essentially affected by the fortunes of 
his physical instrument, the body, or its physical environment, 
outer nature. But the body is affected by ‘the sixfold waves of 
change’ as Vedanta expresses it, namely, birth, existence, growth, 
transformation, decay, and destruction; this is also true of the 
entire world of outer nature. These belong to the category of the 
changeful; they are under the realm of ‘death’, a realm which 
extends not only to the body of man but also to his mind and 
ego within, as also to the entire range of celestial entities outside. 
They are conditioned by time Because they are subject to causa- 
lily; they are hetiiprabhavd, within the chain of cause and effect, 
as Buddha describes them. The changeless and the immortal 
cannot be sought there. Yama will tell us later on, in the fourth 
chapter: dhruvam adhruvesu ilia na prdrthayante — ‘the wise do 
not seek the eternal in this world of the non-eternal’. If there is 
an eternal dimension to reality, it has primarily to be sought in 
the ‘within’ and not in the ‘without’. Organic evolution has dis~ 
closed the faint glimmerings of such a mystery in the inner world 
of man; not merely disclosed the mystery but also provided the 
psycho-physical equipment capable of solving that mystery. The 
fourth chapter of this very Upanisad will tell us in clear and firm 
language the nature of this mystery and the technical know-how 
' of its solution. 

Says Swanii Vivekananda in his lecture on ‘The Necessity of 
Religion’ delivered in London (Complete Works, Vol.'ll, Fifth 
Edition, p, 65): 

‘ Man is man so long as he is struggling to rise above nature , 
and this nature is both internal and external. Not only does it com-; 
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prise the laws that govern the particles of matter outside us and 
in our bodies, but also the more subtle nature within, which is 
in fact, the motive power governing the external. It is good and 
very grand to conquer external nature, but grander still to conquer 
our internal nature. It is grand and good to know the laws that 
govern the stars and planets; it is infinitely grander and better to 
know the laws that govern the passions, the feelings, the will, of 
mankind. This conquering of the inner man, understanding the 
secrets of the subtle workings that are within the human mind, 
and knowing its wonderful secrets, belong entirely to religion/ 

The Self of Man Indestructible 

If the body is but an instrument of the self, its destruction or 
dissolution does not mean the destruction or dissolution of the 
self. This truth does not shine in the heart of the thoughtless man 
who is deluded by his wealth, says Yama: na samparayah prati- 
bhdti balam, Sdmparaya refers to the self of man being essentially 
independent of his gross physical body. The term ‘body’ includes 
in Vedanta not only the gross physical body, the sthulasdrira, but 
also the subtle mental body, the suksmasanra or lingasanm, which 
is equivalent to the ‘soul’ in western thought, and the still more 
subtle causal body, the kdranasarira, Death means only the shuff- 
ling off of the gross physical body. 

The inadequacies of a para vidya, lower knowledge, knowledge 
of the environing world of change and death, led the Indian mind 
to the search after para vidya,, higher knowledge, knowledge of 
the imperishable and the iminortal Self. The inadequacy of apard 
vidya is inherent in its relativity and inconclusiveness; this in- 
adequacy reveals itself also in its capacity for restricting and des- 
troying the spiritual freedom of man and for increasing tension 
and sorrow in him. 

c All Expansion Is Life; All Contraction Is Death ? 

The ignorant man eats well, digests well, and sleeps peacefully. 
He goes to school and college, acquires knowledge of the world 
and becomes a civilized knowing man; he feels a sense of expansion 
coming over him and greater freedom within. He now settles down 
to enjoy his civilised existence; he stifles his longing to continue 
the evolutionary march; the creative fires die out in him. The 
spiritual heights remain untrod and unconquered. He becomes 
stagnant at the -sensate level. 

’ Then begins his, life of tension and sorrow. His digestion 
suffers and his sleep is impaired. He becomes a prey to many 
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ailments whose origins lie in the non-physical part of his being, 
in his spiritual malnutrition, in the damming of his life current. 
He becomes a problem to himself, in the words of Schopenhauer, 
and then a problem to others. His knowledge fails to deal with his 
problem. This makes him cast a longing glance at the bliss of the 
ignorant man. This nostalgia for the care-free primitive state is 
a recurring phenomenon in high civilizations of a frankly secular 
character. Absence of purpose, ennui, and frustration, which are 
the final fruits of such a civilization, reveal the inadequacies of 
the Weltanschauung of that civilization. The Roman civilization 
experienced it in ancient times, and modem western civilization is 
experiencing it today. Says Bertrand Russell of the latter (Impact 
of Science on Society , p. 121): 

'Unless men increase in wisdom as much as in knowledge, 
increase of knowledge will be increase of sorrow.’ 

The Upani^ads knew of this malady of man, of this malady 
of the increase of knowledge of the apara vidya kind leading to 
much sorrow and tension. Bertrand Russell's remark sounds so 
akin in language and sentiment to the remark of truth-seeking 
Narada to sage Sanatkumara (Chdndogya Upanisad; VII. i. 3). 
Narada’s dissatisfaction with apara vidya and its fruits led him to 
an earnest search for para vidya , which is the one theme of all 
the Upanisads. Therein was achieved the flowering of knowledge 
into wisdom and the resolution of all actual, and possible tension 
and sorrow into the peace and bliss of the Atman, the immortal 
Self of man. The Brhadaranyaka, Upanisad (II. iv. 2) speaks of 
Maiireyl spurning wealth when Yajnavalkya. her husband, tells 
her unequivocally that wealth can never be the means to im- 
mortality, amrtutvasya in na dm asti vittena, but that it is the 
means to ensure for man only social security and welfare. Maitreyl, 
whose heart was set on the eternal and the immortal, spurned the 
offer of wealth and asked her husband for education in pard vidya. 

Modern Knowledge, and ■ Sri Ramakrishna’ s Wisdom 
This limitation of apara vidya ? this inadequacy of positivistic 
knowledge, and the search for wisdom in pard vidya, is the deep- 
felt urge in the heart of man in the modem age. This is what invests 
the life of Sri Ramakrishna with compelling fascination, to think- 
ing minds in West and East. For Sri Ramakrishna was the very 
embodiment of this pard vidya; and he went to it directly without 
going through apara vidya . He did not go to school, nor did he 
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acquire book-learning. Yet from the young age of nineteen he 
subjected himself for seventeen years to an education so thorough 
and complete, and the remaining thirteen years of his life to the 
untiring dissemination of his wisdom among seeking men and 
women, that his life became a blazing example of para vidya , and 
a demonstration of the Upanisadic truth that para vidya is the 
consummation and fulfilment of all forms of apard vidya. that 
hmhmavidyd is sarvavidy&pratistha. In his lecture on ‘The Sages 
of India 7 delivered in Madras in 1897, Swami Vivekananda referred 
in moving words to this challenging uniqueness of his Master, 
Sri Ramakrishna (Complete Works, Vol. III, Eighth Edition, pp, 
267-68): 

‘The. time was ripe for .one to be bom who in one body would 
have the brilliant intellect of Sankara and the wonderfully expan- 
sive, infinite heart of Caitanya; one who would see in every sect 
the same spirit working, the same God; one who would see God 
in every being, one whose heart would weep for the poor, for the 
weak, for the outcast, for the downtrodden, for every one in this 
world, inside India or outside India; and at the same time whose 
grand brilliant intellect would conceive of such noble thoughts as 
would harmonize all conflicting sects, not only in India but outside 
oFTndia, and bring a marvellous harmony, the universal religion 
of head and heart, into existence. Such a man was born, and I 
Had the good fortune to sit at his feet for years. The time was 
ripe, it was necessary that such a man should be born, and he 
came; and the most wonderful part of it was that his life’s work 
was just near a city which was full of western thought, a city which 
had run mad after these occidental ideas, a city which had become 
more Europeanized than any other city in India. There he lived, 
without any book-learning whatsoever; this great intellect never 
learnt even to write his own name, but the most brilliant graduates 
of our university found in him an intellectual giant. He was a 
strange man, this Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa . 5 

M. the author of the monumental work The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna (Ramakrishna Math, Madras, 1947, p. 2) mentions in 
his book his amazement at hearing, during his first visit to Sri 
Ramakrishna, that the Master had no book-learning whatsoever: 

‘When they (M. and his friend Sidhu) reached Sri Rama- 
krishna’s door again, they found it shut, and Brinde, the maid, 
standing outside. M., who had been trained in English manners 
and would not enter a room without permission, asked her. “Is the 
holy man in?” Brinde replied, “Yes, he is in the room. 55 

M: “How long has he lived here?” 

Brinde: “Oh, he has been here a long time.” 



Wisdom versus Scholarship 


Thus neither -wealth nor secular education by themselves can 
lead man to fulfilment. Without spiritual discipline in the light 
of para indy a man will ever remain incomplete and divided, and 
a prey to inner and outer tensions. Atmajndnav ilund miidhd te 
paeyante narakamanekam — 'Fools are they who are bereft of the 
knowledge of the divine Self within: they pass through hellish 
experiences of diverse sorts’, sings Sankara in his Mohamudgara . 
The following parable, which was dear to Sri Ramakrishna, brings 
out the inadequacy of mere scholarship and the significance of 
this fundamental spiritual education of man ( The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna , p. 341): 


'Once several men were crossing the Ganges in a boat. One 
of them, a pundit (scholar), was making a great display ofjhis erudi- 
tion, saying that he had studied various books — the Vedas, the 
Vedanta, and the six systems of philosophy. He asked a fellow 
passenger,^ “Do you know the Vedanta?” “No, revered Sir,” “The 
Samkhya and the Fatanjala?” “No, revered Sir.” “'Have you 
read no philosophy whatever?” “No, revered Sir.” The pun- 
dit was talking in this vain way and the passenger sitting in silence, 
when a great storm arose and the boat was about to sink. The 
passenger said to the pundit, “Sir, can you swim?” “No,” replied 
the pundit. The passenger said, “I don’t know the Samkhya or 
the Palahjala, but I can swim”.’ 

Spiritual knowledge helps us to swim across the sea of the 
world; those who are bereft of this knowledge and are deluded 
by wealth, they die, not knowing how to swim across the sea of 
the world. 'They fall again and again into my clutches’, says 
Yarns, the god of death. This tragedy can be averted by man con- 
tinuing his education from apard to para vidyd, from the knowledge 
of the perishable not-Self to the realization of the imperishable 
Self, And Yama introduces this theme of the Self in the verses 
to follow, which we shall take up in the next lecture. 
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Brinde: “Books? Oh, dear no! They’re all on his tongue.” 

‘M. had just finished his studies in college. It amazed him 
to hear that Sri Ramakrishna read no books. . . . 

'On his way home, M. began to wonder: “Who is. this serene- 
looking man who is drawing me back to him? Is it possible for 
a man to be great without being a scholar? How wonderful it is. 
I should like to see him again,” 7 


SIXTEEN 
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In the last lecture the Upanisad told us that the view of man 
as revealed by sense-knowledge is highly limited, and that such a 
view betokens an immature mind. Men of childish intellect can- 
not fathom the transcendent depths that lie behind the visible man. 
the deep mystery within him that is suggested even by his eyes. 
The sensate man is in the grip of death; as we peer into him, 
we begin to get what Wordsworth termed ‘intimations of immor- 
tality’. This peering behind the physically-conditioned persona- 
lity is what this Upanisad is engaged in, for which Naeiketa’s ques- 
tion to Yama in the first chapter provided a starting point: ‘When 
this (visible) man dies there is this doubt among men: some say 
that he exists; some (others) say that he does not exist: this I 
should like to know, being taught by you. Of the boons this is 
my third boon.’ 

Science and the Non-physical Aspects of Experience 

In verse six of chapter two which we studied in the last lec- 
ture, Yama introduced us to the truth of the survival of the hu- 
man personality at the time of physical death; this truth is not 
given to man by the physical sciences with their very limited fields 
of investigation. But when the field of investigation is shifted to 
the non-physical aspects of experience, science comes across this 
truth of survival which is the counterpart of the truth of the con- 
servation of energy in the physical world. Science itself knows 
no limitation of fields of study. To quote Eddington ( The Philos- 
ophy of Physical Science , p. 187): 

T£ science is the study of the rational correlation of experience, 
the endeavour of the scientific philosopher must be to extend this 
rational correlation from a limited field of experience to the whole 
of experience. His task is to provide a general philosophy which 
a scientist can accept without throwing over Ms scientific beliefs / 

'When this extension is made, the scientific philosopher will 
not he called upon to throw over his scientific beliefs; but he will 
certainly be required to throw over his unscientific prejudices ; and 
materialism is one such prejudice. When this Jig., shed, man is 
revealed in his true form. That man is nothing but a body is the 
view of him from the ''without’ of things; but ''when viewed from 



the ‘within’ of things, he is revealed as a soul, as a spiritual entity, 
which uses the physical bod}' as its instrument for self “fulfilment. 
Death of the body therefore need not involve death of the soul. The 
soul which was conditioned by the physical body during life be- 
comes released from that body at death. 

This subject of the survival of the soul at death is engaging 
the serious attention of modern thought. What was till now treat- 
ed as a physical product, as an epiphenomenon, is being recognized 
as a spiritual principle. The study of man underwent a similar 
significant revolution in ancient India also. The Vaisesika and 
Nyaya schools of Indian thought had viewed the soul as a sub- 
stance among other material substances. The Sankhya , school 
broke away from this limited materialistic view, and taught, for 
the first time, the spiritual character of the soul and its essentially 
detached nature. And the Sankhya accordingly became the pio- 
neer in the field of the science of the soul and, through this, the 
pioneer also of the science of religion, both of which later flowered 
in Vedanta. The modern West is experiencing a similar revo- 
lution in thought today as a result of the casting off of the unscienti- 
fic and rigid materialistic and mechanistic framework of nineteenth- 
century science. The result is a keen interest in a dispassionate 
study of phenomena proceeding from the Svithin’ of nature as re- 
vealed in man — phenomena which till now had been treated as un- 
important and brushed aside as inconvenient. A new science is 
slowly emerging based on the data furnished by the inner nature 
of man. Existentialism, from the side of philosophy, and the com- 
pulsions of paranormal phenomena or extrasensory perceptions, 
from the side of psychology, are helping to reveal the deeper dimen- 
sions of the human personality. 

The Fruits of such a Study 

The study of the soul or the spiritual self of man has, in this 
context, yielded three ideas regarding its nature, namely, survival, 
reincarnation, and immortality. Modem thought has already be- 
come impressed with the vast mass of evidence for survival, and,' 
to a lesser extent, for reincarnation, arising from investigations' 
into extrasensory experiences. These point to the independence 
of the mind of the physical organism, to mind acting on mind out- 
side the normal channels of sense communication. If this is true,, 
what is the nature of man so revealed? Is it proper to equate hint 
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with the body and its fortunes? Does it not establish him as essen- 
tially independent of the physical environment, including the body, 
which also forms part of that environment? Man lives in two en- 
vironments — one, the external world, of which his body forms a 
part, and the other,' the inner spiritual world. It is this inner 
Spiritual world whose study' isT fraught with great consequences for 
man and his life fulfilment today. Here we enter into the depth 
of experience; all over the world today there is a craving for this 
experience, a craving to go beyond the limited prosaic world re- 
vealed by the five senses, and enter the deeper world within, the 
world of meaning and value. The craving for values is universal 
today; and it is being increasingly recognized that values do not 
form part of the physical world. Says Bertrand Russell (The Imp- 
act of Science on Society, p . 77): 

‘The Machine as an object of adoration is the modern form of 
Satan, and its worship is the modern diabolism .... Whatever else 
may be mechanical, values are not, and this is something which no 
political philosopher must forget/ 

If values are not physical or mechanical and do not arise from 
the outside, they must be spiritual; and they have to be sought not 
outside but within; and we have to experience them and thereby 
enrich our personality; this is done only by cultivating our inner 
life. This is the central mood and passion of religion; and this cen- 
tral passion of religion is stirring in the heart of modern man, 
beneath his prevailing mood of materialism and worldliness. 

The first fruit of this inquiry into the inner world is the truth 
of survival; the second fruit is reincarnation — the inner self or soul 
or j iv a taking up body after body to gain experience and knowledge 
and achieve fulfilment; and the third and highest fruit is immor- 
tality' — the self as the Atman, essentially pure and perfect; death- 
less, and therefore birthless; infinite, and therefore non-dual. The 
whole subject is deep and profound, and its comprehension, says 
Vedanta, calls for a high degree of purity and detachment of mind. 
Man has to outgrow his childish immaturity arising from attach- 
ment to the body, which equates the self with what is only its outer- 
most physical sheath and which sees the extinction of the self at 
the extinction of the physical body at death. Vedanta calls this 
physical body sthuia sarira , gross body. The self is also cloth- 
ed with a finer body— the siiksma sarira or subtle body— which con- 
stitutes the entire inner world of thoughts and feelings, memory 
and impressions, and the ego sense. 

yry ' r i;;: : ; y ■■ . : ■■ \ \ . ;'v. . . > ' V.. ' 
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It is this finer body or suksma sanra that is the equivalent of 
4 souF in the English language, and that forms “‘the subject of sur- 
vival and reincarnation. It is the object of study for psychology 
and epistenjoJogy, and the field of inquiry and discipline for ethics 
and religion. It was an insight into the nature of this finer body 
that gave man the truths of survival and reincarnation; that these 
truths have been widely held by an impressive cross-section of 
humanity in ancient and modern times is revealed to us by a very 
recent book, Reincarnation: An East-West Anthology compiled by 
Joseph Head and S. L. Cranston, and published by The Julian . 
Press, Inc., New York. The announcement on the cover flap reads : 1 

‘Reincarnation is frequently regarded as an oriental concept 
incompatible with western thinking and traditional belief. The 
present encyclopedic compilation of quotations from eminent philos- 
ophers, theologians, poets, scientists, etc. of every period of west- 
ern culture, and the thoroughly documented survey of Reincarna- 
tion in world religions, will serve to correct this error in thinking. 

‘This anthology deals with a subject which many philosophers 
have called the central issue of our time — the question of man’s 
immortality,’ 

The announcement ends with the following comments of 
James Freeman Clarke: 

It would be curious if we should find science and philosophy 
taking up again the old theory of metempsychosis, remodelling it 
to suit our present modes of religious and scientific thought, and 
launching it again on the wide ocean of human belief. But stran- 
ger things have happened in the history of human opinion/ 

In the Preface to the book the compilers state: 

‘Although a surprising number of distinguished thinkers of 
every period of history have either championed or on occasion 
favourably considered the idea of repeated existences upon earth, 
as this Anthology attests, such testimony hardly establishes rein- 
carnation as a fact. It does suggest, however, that an. idea that 
has occupied so many exceptional minds cannot be lightly dis- 
missed, but is worthy of questioning, study and investigation/ 

The Main Theme of Vedanta: 

The Immortal Self of Man 

The main theme of the Kaiha Upanisad or of Vedanta as a 
whole is not survival or reincarnation; these form only suggestive 
clues to what all the Upanisads seek, namely, immortality. The 
thinkers of the Upanisads realized that to be deathless also. involv- 
ed being birthless; also that anything that is birthless and death- 
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less cannot be finite, but must be infinite, and, further, that the in- 
finite cannot be two, but must be non-dual. The sages of the Upan- 
isads realized this infinite non-dual Self, the Atman, as the true self 
of man wherein the values of subtlety, inwardness, and infinitude 
reach their consummation in supreme universality. It is this vision 
of man that Yama is endeavouring to communicate to humanity 
through a highly competent disciple, Naeiketa. And in verse seven 
of chapter two, which we shall study now, Yama refers to the pro- 
fundity and consequent difficulty of comprehension of this subject 
of the Atman: 

Sravathdydpi bahubhiryo na labhyah 
srnvanto’pi bahavo 'yam na vidyuh; 

Ascaryo vakta kusalo’sya labdbd 
ascaryo jrmtd ktisalannsistah— 

‘Even to hear of It is not available to many; many having heard 
of It cannot yet comprehend. Wonderful is Its teacher and (equal- 
ly) talented Its pupil. Wonderful indeed is he who comprehends 
It taught by a talented preceptor. 5 

In the next verse, verse eight, Yama tells us further that: 

Na nar&ndvarena prokta esa 

suvijneyo bahudhd cintyamcinah; 

An-anyaprokte gatiratra nasii 

anlydn hyatarkyam anupra^rmmdt — 

‘This (Atman) can never be well comprehended if taught by 
an inferior person, even though variously pondered upon. Unless 
taught by another (who has realized his oneness with It) , there is 
no way (to comprehend It). Subtler than the subtlest is It, and 
beyond tarka or logical reason.’ 

That the Atman is beyond logical reason is emphasized further 
in the next verse, verse nine: 

Nais-a tarkena malirdpaneyd 

pro ktciny enaiv a sujndndya prestha; 

Ydntvamdpah satyadhrtirbatdsi 

ivddriigno bhuydt naciketah prcistd — 

‘This (spiritual) understanding which thou hast obtained, O 
Naeiketa, cannot be attained by logical reason; it becomes easy of 
comprehension, O dearest one, when taught by : another. Indeed 
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thou hast thy will yoked to truth. May we have a questioner like 
thee!’ 

Limitations of Logical Reason 

In these three verses the Upanisad emphasizes the uniqueness 
of the knowledge relating to the Atman. It is not the product of 
intellectual subtlety or cleverness; it is the product of spiritual 
illumination; it calls for high moral qualities such as truthfulness, 
purity, detachment, and devotion. Absorbed in the activities and ! 
pleasures of life, many do not get the opportunity even to hear of 
the Atman, to hear that in the heart of their hearts dwells the j 
divine, which is an infinite mine of knowledge and bliss. Bereft j 
of this knowledge, they go through life not as masters but as slaves; 
their activities proceed*from their inner restlessness, their zest and 
pleasures are a measure of their inner emptiness. Says Emerson: 

‘The men and women that we see in ourselves do not bear 
the impress of men and women; we are dragged through the world, 
we are harried, wrinkled, anxious, we all seem but the hacks of 
some invisible riders. How seldom do we behold tranquillity !’ 

Some do get the opportunity to hear of the Atman; but they 
have not the requisite moral and spiritual capacity to grasp the 
significance of what they hear. About such Jesus says (Matthew 
xiii. 14-15): 

‘By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand; and see- 
ing ye shall see, and shall not perceive: 

‘For this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull 
of hearing, and their eyes they have closed.' 

Missing the meaning, they get lost in the words. Says San- 
kara about such people ( Vivekacudamani , Verse 80): 

Sa hdajdlam ?na.hanmyam citMbhramanakdranain — 

‘The mighty array of words (of scriptures) is a dense forest in 
which the mind gets deluded and lost. 5 


Wonderful the Teacher 

The teacher of the science of the Self should be a wonderful 
person — dscaryo va kid, and the student highly talented - — kuscdo 
asya labdkct , says Yama. Sankara indicates the qualifications of 
such a teacher ( V wekacudamani? Verse 33) : 

Srotriyo avrjino akmmhato yo brahmavittam-ah; 

Bmhmanywparatah sdnto nirindhana ivdnalah; 

A hetukadaydsindhuh bandhumnamatdm satdm — 
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•/(The teacher is one) who knows the spirit of the scriptures, 
sinless, unsmitten by desire, and best among the knowers of Brah- 
man (God), who has found/ his peace in Brahman, is calm 
like fire that has consumed its fuel, who is a boundless ocean of mo- 
tiveless mercy, and a friend of all good people who humbly approach 
him/ 


Extraordinary the Student 

The student should be talented— kusala; this talent does not 
refer to the capacity to master books and secure high marks in ex- 
aminations, or conduct worldly affairs successfully. Intelligence of 
a high degree is certainly called for in all these worldly fields; but 
in the spiritual field, that intelligence must be creative as well; and 
it must be reinforced by high moral and spiritual qualities. 
Teachers of Vedanta expect the student of this science of the Self 
to possess certain qualifications generally referred to as sa$ia~ 
nacatusta/ya , the fourfold discipline; Sankara definess them thus 
(Vfeckacfldamcini, Verses 18-19); 

Sddhanmiyatra catvdri kathitani mamsibhih; 

Yesu satsveva sannistha yadabhdve na siddhyati — 

. ‘Regarding this, sages have spoken of four sadhanas, disci- 
plines, in the presence of which alone the devotion to ultimate 
Truth (Brahman) succeeds, and in the absence of which it fails.’ 

Adau nitydnityavastuvivekah pariganyate; 

Ilmmutra phalabhogavirdgah tadanantamm; 

Samddisatkasampattih mumuksutvam iti sphutam — • 

‘First is enumerated the discrimination between the eternal and 
the ephemeral; next comes the renunciation of enjoyment of fruits 
(of one’s actions) here^(iri'{his world) and hereafter (in heaven); 
(next is) the sixfold wealth, beginning with sama (namely, sama, 
calmness of the mind; dama, control of the sense organs; upurati, 
the indrawn state of mind; titiksd, calm endurance of the pairs of; 

' opposites; : ;sraddha 5 and samddhdna , inward concen- 

tration); and (last) is clearly the yearning for liberation.’ 

These virtues impart purity arid a penetrating power to the 
mind and make it capable of diving deep into experience. The 
sense-organs control and guide the minds of men, including scho- 
lars; such a mind can come in touch with only sense-bound truths; 
but the truths of religion lie beyond the sense level and are to be 
sought there. Hence the need for the ‘fourfold discipline’ men- 
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tioned above. Spirituality is achieved only by the elimination of 
sensuality. A spiritually sensitive student is compared by Sri 
RarniSnsHha to a dry matchstick; a single rubbing produces the 
fire of illumination. But a student who., though learned, has not 
his senses under control is compared by him to a clamp matchstick; 
all the rubbing will be lost even on a whole box of such sticks; no 
fire of illumination will result from the labour. 

The Aim of Teacher-Student Communion: Illumination 

Thus the teacher must be ascqryet, wonderful, and the student 
also must be kusdla , talented, if their contact is to result in illu- 
mination. For illumination is the end sought for in religion. A 
talented student in contact with an ordinary feacRef is cbhipared 
by Sri Ramakrishna to a bull-frog in‘the grip of a water-snake; the 
snake cannot swallow the frog' and suffers agony while inflicting 
greater agony on the frog. If it were a cobra, Sri Ramakrishna 
humorously adds, the frog would have been silenced in a single 
gulp with the minimum of agony for both. Hence the further 
emphasis In verse eight on the need for a competent teacher. If 
taught by an inferior person, narena avarena prokte , this Atman is 
not easy of comprehension, esa na suvijneyah ; and, the Upanisad 
adds, even if variously pondered upon, bahudhd cintyamdnah. All 
such exercises of intellect are compared by another Upanisad, the 
Chandogya (VI. 14. 1-2) to the restless movements and shoutings 
of a blindfolded man: 

YatUd somya purusam ganclhdrebhyo abhinaddhaksam aniya 
tarn tato atijane visrjet , sa yathd tatra prdngvodangvddhardngva 
pratyangvd pradhmdyUa a b hinaddhaksa dmto abmaddhakso vi$r» 
stah . 

Tasya yathdbhmahanam pramucya prahru ydt eta m discern 
gandhdrd etdm disam vrajeti; sa grehndt grdrnarh prcchan ■ pandito 
medhd in gandhdrdneva upascmipady e fa, evameva ilia dcdryavQ/n 
punt so veda, lasya. tavadeva dram ydvat na vimoksye atha sam - 
patsy a iti — 

6 Just as, my clear, (some robber), bringing a man from the Gan- 
dhara region (north-west frontier of present West Pakistan) with 
his eyes bandaged, might leave him in a lonely place, and just as 
that man (losing all sense of direction), would shout towards the 
east or towards the north or 'towards the south or towards the 
west (wailing), “I have been brought here with my eyes band- 
aged, I have been left here with my eyes bandaged”. 



The Unfathomable Nature of Spiritual Illumination 


Aje sdmye tu ye kecit bhavisyanti suniscitdh; 
Te hi loke mahdjnandh tacca loko na gdhate — 


The guru or teacher must be himself illumined; otherwise it 
will be like the blind leading the blind, as verse five of this chapter 
told us earlier. One who is helpless because his own eyes are 
bandaged can neither remove the bandage from another's eyes nor 
show him the way home. But the guidance from one who has 
realized the Atman is sure and unerring, as is said in verse eight: 
ananyaprokte gatiratra ndstu The way of the Atman is describ- 
ed by the Vedantic sages as a trackless path; the rest of humanity 
cannot comprehend with their finite minds the infinite dimension 
of the one who has realized the Atman, the Self of all. Says the 
Mdndukya Kdrikd (IV. 95): 


‘They alone are said to be mahajhcincis — endowed with the 
highest wisdom — who are firm in their conviction of the Self, 
'birthless and the same-in-all. This, ordinary men cannot under- 
stand/ 

Commenting on this verse, 'Sankara says: 

‘That this knowledge of the supreme Reality is incapable of 
being* understood by the narrow-minded, by the unwise, that is, 
by persons of small intellect who are outside the knowledge of 
Vedanta, is thus explained in this verse. Those few, even though 
they be women or others, who are firm in their conviction 
of the nature of the ultimate Reality, unborn and undivided, are 
alone possessors of the highest wisdom. They alone know the 
essence of Reality. Others, that is, persons of ordinary intellect, 
cannot understand their waysS, that is to say, the supreme Reality 
realized by the wise. It is said in the Smrti: “Even the gods 
feel puzzled while trying to follow in the footsteps of those who 
leave no track behind, of those who realize themselves in all be- 
ings, and who are always devoted to the welfare of all. They leave 
no track behind like the birds flying through the sky/ 5 5 


‘And as someone might remove his bandage and tell him thus: 
“In this direction is the Gandhara region, in this direction pro- 
ceed 55 ; and as he, asking his way from village to village, and get- 
ting instructed, and endowed with judgement, would reach Gand- 
hara, even so, in this world, a person who has a teacher (to guide 
him) will know (the Atman); for him, only so long is the delay 
as he is not freed from (attachment to) the body; then (along with 
the destruction of attachment to the body) he attains realization/ 
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The unfathomable nature of an illumined sage is brought out 
in a conversation between Gautama Buddha and the monk Vacc- 
hagotta (Sutta Pitaka , Majjhima Nikaya, Sutta 72; adapted from 
J, G. Jenning’s The Vedantic Buddhism of the Buddha , pp. 509- 
11 ): 

‘O Gotama, whither does the monk with mind thus liberated 
proceed?' ‘The phrase “he proceeds”, indeed, Vaccha, does not 
apply.’ ‘Then, indeed, O Gotama, he does not proceed.’ ‘The 
phrase “he does not proceed”, Vaccha, does not apply.’ ‘Then in- 
deed, O Gotama, he both proceeds and does not proceed.’ ‘The 
phrase, “he both proceeds and does not proceed”, Vaccha, does 
not apply.’ ‘Then, indeed, O Gotama, he neither proceeds nor does 
not proceed.’ ‘The phrase, “he neither proceeds nor does not pro- 
ceed”, Vaccha, does not apply’*... ‘In this matter, 0 Gotama, I 
have arrived at ignorance and confusion.’ 

‘There is enough (cause), Vaccha, for ignorance and confusion 
in thee. Deep indeed, Vaccha, is this dhamma (truth) , difficult to 
see, hard to understand, peaceful, exalted, not in the sphere of 
logical reasoning (atakkavacaro) , subtle, to be experienced by the 
wise; it is difficult to be understood by thee who follow a different 
view. . . . Therefore indeed, Vaccha, I will question thee now, and 
do thou answer as it v may please thee. 

‘What thinkest thou, Vaccha? If a fire burn in front of thee, 
wouldst thou be aware that it was burning in front of thee?’ 
\ . ,1 should be aware that the fire was burning in front of me.’ 
‘But if, Vaccha, one should ask thee, “On what depends this fire 
which burns in front of thee?” What wouldst thou answer?’ T 
would answer thus: “This fire which burns before me depends on 
fuel of grass or wood,” ’ ‘But if. . .the fire should become extingu- 
ished, wouldst thou be aware that it -was extinguished?’ . .. . ‘I 
should be aware that it was extinguished.’ ‘But if, Vaccha, one 
should ask thee... to what region, east or west or north or south 
has the fire gone hence, what wouldst thou answer?’ ‘This does 
not apply, O Gotama, for the fire burnt depending on fuel of grass 
or wood, and when this has been consumed and no other fuel is 
obtained, on being without nutriment it is reckoned as extinct.’ 

‘So indeed, Vaccha, the material form of the Tathxigata (Bud- 
dha) by which one might distinguished him, being rejected, being 
cut off at root, rendered like an up-torn palm tree, deprived of 
separate existence, not able to proceed (to a new existence) in the 
future, and the Tathdgata , indeed, Vaccha, thus liberated from 
material form, being profound, immeasurable, unfathomable, even 
as the great ocean, the phrase “he proceeds” does not apply, the 
phrase “he does not proceed” does not apply.’ 

The Transcendence of Logical Reason 

This illumination is accordingly described by verse eight as 
antyan hi atarkyam anitprarymnat—noi a subject to be grasped by 
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tavka (logical reason) because it is subtler than the subtlest.’ Verse 
nine clarifies this still further: naisd iarkena mativdpaneyd — ‘this 
spiritual understanding cannot be attained by tarka We have 
seen already that Buddha also refers to his realization as beyond 
the reach of logical reason. Logical reason has been judged to 
be inconclusive by every religious system; but what these systems 
offer as a substitute is revelation as contained in their respective 
scriptures. Other philosophical thinkers offer intuition as such a 
substitute. Vedanta, including Buddha, accepts the position that 
the highest spiritual experience is beyond the reach of logical 
reason; but it adds the proviso that neither revelation nor intui- 
tion should contradict logical reason. The limitation of logical 
reason is also admitted by scientists and rationalists today. So 
that the Upanisadic statement that ‘this (spiritual) under- 
standing cannot be attained by tarka, logical reason, deductive 
for inductive, receives more general recognition today than it did in 
| the nineteenth century. There is, however, no unanimity among 
| scientists, philosophers, and religious thinkers as to the nature of 
I that limitation. Vedanta has its own explanation of this limitation; 
and its approach to this subject deserves careful consideration by all 
modern thinkers, be they religious men, philosophers, or scientists; 
for Vedanta has all along upheld reason — logical and scientific — and 
has also declared that what lies above reason should not contrad- 
ict reason. Says T5wami Vivekananda (Complete Works , Vol.' I, 
eleventh edition, p. 181) : 

‘The field of reason, or of the conscious workings of the mind, 
is narrow and limited. There is a little circle within which human 
reason must move. It cannot go beyond. Every attempt to go 
beyond is impossible, yet it is beyond this circle of reason that there 
lies jll that humanity holds most dear. All these questions, whe^ 
ffier there is an immortal soul, whether there is a God, whether | 
; there is any supreme intelligence guiding this universe or not, are! 
beyond the field of reason. Reason can never answer these ques-f 
tions. What does reason say? It says, “I am an agnostic; I do 
not know either yea or nay”. Yet these questions are so important 
to us. Without a proper answer to them, human life will be pur- 
poseless, All our ethical theories, all our moral attitudes, all that 
is good and great in human nature, have been moulded upon answ- 
ers that have come from beyond the circle/ 

And further (ibid., pp. 184-85): 

,‘To get any reason out of the mass of incongruity we call hu- 
maiyffl^T^.bave to transcend our reason, but we must do it sci- 


entifically, slowly, by regular practice, and we must cast off all 
superstition. We must take up the study of the superconscious 
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state just as any other science. On reason we must have to lay 
our foundation, we must follow reason as far as it leads, and when 
reason fails, reason itself will show us the way to the highest 
plane. When you hear a man say, Tam inspired”, and then talk 
irrationally, reject it. Why? Because these three states — instinct, 
reason, and superconsciousness, or the unconscious, conscious, and 
superconscious states — belong to one and the same mind. There 
are not three minds in one man, but one state of it develops into 
the others. Instinct develops into reason, and reason into the tran- 
scendental consciousness; therefore, not one of the states contra- 
dicts the others. Real inspiration never contradicts reason, but 
fulfils it/ 

Logical Reason versus Philosophical Reason 

Vedanta upholds logical reason in dealing with the outer 
world of the not-Self; in this field of experience knowledge ex- 
presses itself through the category of relation. But logical reason 
discovers its own limitations when it tries to get a knowledge of 
the relationless Absolute. The Absolute of logical reason turns 
out to he only a correlative of the relative, besides being a mere 
logical abstraction. The Vedantie reason discovered that if there 
is an absolute Reality imbedded in experience, it must be sought 
for in experience itself, and not in the categories of thought. But 
this search is not to be confined to the field of sense-experience, 
which is the world of the not-Self, where relativity reigns supreme, 
but must rise to the supersensual field of the Self, which is the 
world of fact and the world of value in one. Hence Vedanta turn- 
ed its attention to this inner world and, with the help of buddhi , 
philosophical Reason, stripped the self of all not-Self elements, and 
discovered the true Self as Brahman, the non-dual Absolute, death- 
less and birthless. This is the Atman of Vedanta; and as the 
subject of all experience, it cannot be brought into the terms of 
any logical relation because, as the subject, It is the everpresent 

fitness of every logical judgement, and of. all experiences in the 

waking, dream, and dreamless states. The Atman is thus beyond 
the^ grasp of the senses and the sense-bound logical intellect or 
reason, Bu t i t is revealed by buddhi , philosophical Reason. The 
Gita (VI. 21) accordingly refers to this highest experience as b ltd- 
dhigrahyam, grasped by the buddhi, b ut a tmdriyam, beyonTrBe 
reach of the senses. Any attempt to bring the Atm an or Self with-' 
in ^ th e fold of a logical judgement or relation, which is what man 
does when he says: I am happy, unhappy, ignorant, or learned, 
finite, infinite, alive, dead, and so on, is immediately a failure, be- 
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cause the true Self, which is the subject, ever remains the perceiver 
of all such judgements and relations. It is the unseen but ever- 
present factor in every act of perception and knowledge. Says the 
Astavakra Gita (XII. 7): 

Acintyam cintyamdnovai cintdrupam bhajatyasau — 
‘Thinking on the unthinkable One, one betakes oneself only to a 
form of thought.’ 

Spiritual discipline in Vedanta is meant to purify and trans- 
form the sense-bound intellect or logical reason into buddhi or phil- 
osophical Reason. Spiritual truths and life’s mysteries are pene- 
trated and laid bare by this buddhi alone, the glories of which are 
sung in the Gita and other Vedantic works, 

Naciketd’s Will to Truth 

Naciketa had achieved this buddhi; and Yama therefore tells 
him: nasd tarkena matirdpaney a . . . ymh tvam dpah . — ‘The (spiri- 
tual) understanding which thou hast obtained cannot be attained 
through tarka or logical reason.’ How does man achieve this bud- 
dhi ? By ^ accjuiring the spiritual strength that comes from one- 
pointed devotion to truth; for, as Swami Vivekananda says (Com- 
plete Works, V ol. Ill, Eighth Edition, pp. 224-25): 

‘And here is the test of truth— anything that makes you weak 
physically, iirtellectually, and spiritually', reject as poison; there 
is no life in it," it cannot be true. Truth is strengthening. Truth 
is purity. Truth is all-knowledge. 5 

Yama finds in Naciketa this one-pointed devotion to truth. He 
tells him: satyadhrtirbaiasi— 'indeed thou hast thy will yoked to 
truth,’ and exclaims in high appreciation: tvddrhgno bhuydt Naci~ 
ketah prastd — -‘may we have, O Naciketa, a student like thee.’ 

‘To yoke the will to truth’ is the greatest thing that man can 
do with his will. This is the beginning, middle, and end of all 
moral and spiritual training. The will yoked to worldly profit and 
pleasure makes it a slave to man’s lower nature. It then becomes 
a,‘ force for evil, by tending to destroy other people’s happiness. 
When moral discipline turns it in the direction of the divine with- 
in, ‘it achieves its redemption; and every step onward becomes a 
march to greater purity, energy, and illumination. The fusion of 
1 pqje win, pure intelligence, and pure feeling is buddhi or Vedantic | 
I Reason, which signifies the^ consummation of education in char- 
1 act errand illumination. In praise of this will, Swami Vivekananda 
says (Complete Works, Vol. Ill, Eighth Edition, p. 224): 
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‘The will is stronger than anything else. Everything must go 
down before the will, for that comes from God and God Himself; 
a pure and a strong will is omnipotent.’ 

The Extraordinary Nature 
of Vivekananda’s Discipleship under Ramakrishna 

Naciketa was the talented student of Mmavidya, the science of 
the Self, kusalo asya labdha, under Yama, the wonderful teacher, 
ftscaryo vaktd. The coming together of two such gifted minds 
resulted in lasting benefit to humanity at large in the shape of the 
immortal inspiration contained in the Katha Ujpcumsad , : . History isd , 
illumined with instances of communion of extraordinary minds pro- 

• ducing results of far-reaching consequence in different fields off, 
human endeavour. Herein we see the very soul of all true educa- 
tion. This communion of minds helps to turn every human rela- 

• i: lion ship into a dynamic educational process, be it student-teacher ,f 

V relationship in education, or man-woman relationship in marriage." 

Where such communion of minds is absent, human relationship be- 
comes shorn of all spiritual value. The modern age saw an extra- 
ordinary instance of such a human relationship in education in the 
discipleship of Vivekananda under Ramakrishna. The Upanisadic 
description of d scary o vaktd and kusalo asya lahdha fits Rama- 
krishna and Vivekananda most aptly and well. For in the wonder- 
ful drama of spiritual communion between these two extraordinary 
minds, which was enacted for five years in the precincts of the 
Kali temple at Dakshineswar near Calcutta, the modem world wit- 
nessed the gathering up and energizing of the scattered spiritual 
forces of humanity. That redemptive energy could not be con- 
tained within the precincts of the temple nor even of the vast ; 
. Ind ian continent, but soon travelled to the four corners of the; 
world with an impact which promises to be both pervasive and;" 
lasting. Swam! Vivekananda concludes his lecture on ‘My Mas- 
ter', delivered in. New York in 1896, with this exposition of the 
immortal legacy of Sri Ramakrishna to all humanity (Complete 
Works , Vol. IV, Eighth Edition, p. 187): 

'This is the message of Sri Ramakrishna to the modern world: 
“Do not care for doctrines, do not care for dogmas, or sects, or 
churches, or temples; they count for little compared with the es- 
sence of existence in each man, which is spirituality; and the more 
this is developed in a man, the more powerful is he for good. Earn 
that first, acquire that, and criticize no one, for all doctrines and 
creeds have some good in them. Show byj/our lives that religion 
does not mean words, or names, or sects, but 'that it means spiritual 
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realization. Only those can understand, who have felt. Oniy those 
| w£o have attained ' to" spirituality can communicate it to others, can 
; be great teachers of mankind. They alone are the powers of light.” 

‘The more such men are produced in a country, the more that * 
country will be raised; and that country where such men absolutely 
do not exist is simply doomed, nothing can save it. Therefore, my 
Master’s message to mankind is: “Be spiritual and realize truth 
for yourself/* He would have you give up for the sake of your 
fellow beings. He would have you cease talking about love for 
your brother, and set to work to prove your words. The time 
has come for renunciation,- for realization; and then you will see 
the harmony in all the religions of the world. You will know that 
there is no need of any quarrel. And then only will you be ready 
/to help humanity. To proclaim and make clear the fundamental k 
unity underlying all religions was the mission of my Master. Other 
teachers have taught special religions which bear their names, but , 
this great teacher of the nineteenth century made no claim for him- 
self. He left every religion undisturbed because he had realized 
that, in reality, they are all part and parcel of the one eternal 
religion. 5 
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KATHA UPANISAD — 6 

In the last lecture the Upanisad told us about the limitations 
of tarka (logical reason) and its inability to penetrate the mystery 
of the Atman, the Self. In fact, as we have seen, logical reason, 
which is the instrument of logic and scientific method, feels baffled 
even by the mystery of the external world, the not-Self, as ad- 
mitted by scientists themselves. Logical reason is inconclusive: 
tarka apratisthdndt y as the Vedanta Sutra of Badarayana cryp- 
tically expresses it; this is found echoed in the writings of many 
modern scientific thinkers. The following passage from. Sir James 
Jeans (The New Background of Science 9 p. 88) which I had quot- 
ed on an earlier occasion may be relevantly referred to here: 

‘Physical science set out to study a world of matter and radia- 
tion, and finds that it cannot describe or picture the nature of either, 
even to itself. Photons, electrons, and protons have become about 
as meaningless to the physicist as x, y, z are to a child on its first 
day of learning algebra. The most we hope for at the moment is 
to discover ways of manipulating x, y, z without knowing what 
they are, with the result that the advance of knowledge is at pre- 
sent reduced to what Einstein has described as extracting one in- 
comprehensible from another incomprehensible. * 

I discussed briefly in the last lecture this subject of the limita- 
tions of logical and scientific reason as viewed in Vedanta. The 
supreme importance of the subject demands fuller treatment, and 
this, therefore, I propose to give it this evening. 

Limitations of Logical Reason: How and Why? 

Reason is a precious value thrown up by evolution and the 
source of much of human progress in culture and civilization. The 
discovery of its inadequacy is itself the fruit of man’s insatiable love 
of truth, and his passion to push forward in its search; such a dis- 
covery is not, and should not be allowed to become, a signal to revert 
to unreason or less reason. If logical and scientific reason is found 
to be inadequate, it has to be further developed into a more adequate 
instrument for seeking truth. This is what Vedanta achieved in its 
buddlii or philosophical Reason. This is conveyed in the lucid 
utterance of Swami Vivekananda which, though quoted before, 
bears reproduction in this context: 
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‘On reason we must have to lay our foundation, we must fol- 
low reason as far as it leads, and when reason fails, reason itself 
will show us the way to the highest plane.’ 

What is the chief basis of this drawback of logical and scientific 
reason? Vedanta finds it in its dependence on sense-experience. 
Within the field of sense-experience, logical and scientific 
reason is the most wonderful instrument of knowledge and 
truth, Man has, by slow degrees, developed this instrument, 
along with its most important tool, language, in precision and 
range,, in order to deal with the baffling and confused mass 
of data pouring in upon him from his external world. It has 
functioned as the luminous point of his inner self, which is otherwise 
dark and unplumbed; and with its help he has wrested from nature 
truth after truth and gained greater and greater control over her 
forces. This has enabled him to outstrip the rest of the animal 
world in the race of evolution and establish his hegemony over exter- 
nal nature. It has also helped him to establish by stages, through 
the transmission of knowledge and experience, an ordered society, 
growing steadily in range from the tribal to the international, pro- 
viding a steady milieu for his restless onward march. Besides these 
practical achievements, it has also given him a measure of satisfac- 
tion in his quest for truth, in his search for knowledge, in his desire 
to unravel the mystery of existence. 

With these great achievements to its credit how, then, can any- 
one speak of the limitations of human reason? Have we not seen 
reason’s limitations being overcome by reason itself in the brief 
course of human history? What a distance has reason travelled, 
from an uncertain tool in the hands of primitive man to an efficient 
instrument in the hands of the twentieth-century scientist! Can 
we not therefore expect that whatever limitations have come to 
view in human x-eason will be overcome in due course, and that it 
will be developed into a perfect instrument to unravel completely 
the mystery of existence and establish peace and happiness in the 
whole world? 

. VeddntaUpholdsReason / 

The answer of Vedanta to these doubts and questions is bold 
and -clear. And behind its answer lies an impressive record of 
human endeavour to develop human reason and human language 
into their maximum possible perfection as instruments to secure for 
man satisfaction in his insatiable hunger for knowledge for its own 
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sake and, to a lesser measure, in his search for general happiness 
and. welfare; Vedanta holds that reason is man's most precious 
possession and that it should be kept bright and pure, and that 
nothing should be indulged in which weakens or destroys it. The 
Sanskrit word for reason, in its brightest and purest form, is 
^dfti^which means philosophical Reason, of which logical and sci- 
entific reason is but a limited expression. The English word-^h-/- 
tellect' stands for buddhi in this limited sense. In the search for 
knowledge in any field, reason is the final court of appeal. This 
primacy of reason is upheld in many passages in the Upanisads 
and in the GUa, the Mahabharata, and the Bhdgavata . 

Here are a few passages from the Gita: 

‘Seek refuge in Reason' (II. 49); ‘Reason helps man to cross 
beyond the taint of delusion or ignorance' (II. 52); ‘By ruin of 
Reason man is utterly lost’ (III. 63); ‘No man should be unsettled 
or confounded in his Reason' (III. 26); ‘Reason is supreme among 
man’s faculties 5 (III. 42); ‘It is Reason that grasps the infinite joy 
of the ultimate Reality' (VI. 21); ‘Through absence of Reason man 
fails to know the immutable nature of the highest Reality' 
(VII. 24); ‘God blesses man by endowing him with Reason' (X.1Q); 
‘When man's Reason is impure he fails to realize the Self as it is' 
(XVIII. 16); Tt is purified Reason that helps man to know right and 
wrong, fear and fearlessness, bondage and liberation' (XVIII. 30); 
‘It is by resorting to the yoga of Reason that man attains supreme 
Reality' (XVIII. 57). 

Here are two passages, among many, from the Upanisads: 

‘The Atman is realized by subtle seers endowed with the kee- 
nest Reason' { Katha Upanisad, 111.12); ‘May the Supreme endow 
us with clear Reason' (Svetasvaia/ra Upanisad , III . 4) . 

Reason in Classical Physics 

Logical and scientific reason is man's only guide in his search 
'«. s |pr ? truth, in the external world. In this field reason seeks unity 
in the midst of multiplicity ; and every advance in knowledge is 
an advance towards unity. In this search reason takes certain pr in-' 
ciples as ifs basic assumptions — principles like uniformity, non-con- 
tradiction, and causality; it does not question the truth of these as- 
sumptions; neither does it seek ultimate Truth; but something in 
him urges man to question all assumptions, and also to seek ulti- 
mate Truth. The rigid framework of logical and scientific reason 
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thus feels the impact of a higher force within. When this reason 
becomes critical of itself and discovers its own limitations, it takes 
the first step in evolving into philosophical Reason. But this first 
step must be followed by further steps if it is not to end up in futi- 
lity as a high critique of mere sense-experience. This is what hap- 
pened to Kant whose Critique of Pure Reason ended in agnosticism, 
needing another critique, Critique of Practical Reason , to restore 
faith in moral values. 

These further steps are necessitated by reason being confronted 
by new segments of experience. Reason as experienced in formal 
logic is under the most rigid framework, and has very little to do 
with experience; this explains its static and formal nature. Reason 
achieves a direct confrontation with experience in the logic of scien- 
tific method. It was this discipline of experience that enabled 
scientific reason from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century 
to achieve its great successes in unravelling the mystery of ex- 
ternal nature. But by the end of the nineteenth century, reason 
began to feel even the erstwhile scientific framework of classical 
physics too rigid for its expansive mood. Says physicist Heisen- 
berg (Physics and Philosophy , p. 169): 

*. . . the nineteenth century developed an extremely rigid frame 
for natural science which formed not only science but also the 
general outlook of great masses of people. This frame was sup- 
ported by the fundamental concepts of classical physics, space, 
time, matter and causality; the concept of reality applied to the 
things or events that we could perceive by our senses or that could 
be observed by means of the refined tools that technical science 
had provided. Matter was the primary reality. The progress of 
science was pictured as a crusade of conquest into the material 
world. Utility was the watchword of the time. . . . this frame was 
so narrow and rigid that it was difficult to find a place in it for 
many concepts of our language that had always belonged to its very 
substance, for instance, the concepts of mind, of the human soul, 
or of life.’ 

Reason in Twentieth-Century Physics 

The breakdown of this rigid framework of classical physics 
became inevitable at the end of the nineteenth century with the 
discovery of a mass of new facts regarding the physical world, 
more especially the sub-atomic world. The development of 
the ; quantum and relativity theories accelerated this process 
through the early decades of the twentieth century until the old 
framework became utterly untenable. The most revolutionary 
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aspect of this change lay in repudiating the exclusively 'objective’ 
character of the so-called objective world studied by science , and 
the consequent change in its concept of reality. Pointing out the 
significance of the quantum theory, Heisenberg says (ibid., p. 33): 

c ... it is in quantum theory that the most fundamental changes 
with respect to the concept of reality have taken place, and in 
quantum theory in its final form the new ideas of atomic physics 
are concentrated and crystallized. ...But the change in the con- 
cept of reality manifesting itself in quantum theory is not simply 
a continuation of the past; it seems to he a real break in the 
structure of modern science/ 

And dealing with its revolutionary impact, he continues (ibid., 

pp 'v b// - 

‘To what extent, then, have we finally come to an objective 
description of the world, especially of the atomic world? In classi- 
cal physics science started from the belief— or should one say from 
the illusion? — that we could describe the world or at least parts of 
the world without any reference to ourselves. This is actually 
possible to a large extent. We know that the city of London 
exists whether we see it or not. It may be said that classical 
physics is just that idealization in which we can speak about parts 
of the world without any reference to ourselves. Its success has 
led to the general ideal of an objective description of the world. 
Objectivity has become the first criterion for the value of any 
scientific result. . . . One may perhaps say that quantum theory cor- 
responds to this ideal as far as possible. ... But it starts from the 
division of the world into the ‘object’ and the rest of the world, 
and from the fact that at least for the rest of the world we use the 
classical concepts in our description. This division is arbitrary 
and historically a direct consequence of our scientific method; the 
use of the classical concepts is finally a consequence of the general 
human way of thinking. But this is already a reference to our- 
selves and in so far our description is not completely objective/ 

The same is emphasized also by Sir James Jeans in his signi- 
ficantly titled book The New Background, of Science (pp. 2-6): 

‘The old philosophy ceased to work at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and the twentieth-century physicist is hammering 
out a new philosophy for himself. Its essence is that he no longer 
sees nature as something entirely distinct from himself. Some- 
times it is what he himself creates or selects or abstracts; some- 
times it is what he destroys. 

‘Thus the history of physical science in the twentieth century 
is one of a progressive emancipation from the purely human angle 
of vision. ; ' " / " •" " ; 

‘The physicist who can discard his human spectacles, and can 
see clearly in the strange new light which then assails his eyes, 
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finds himself living in an unfamiliar world, which even his imme- 
diate predecessors would probably fail to recognise/ 

Again (ibid., pp. 287-88): 

‘The old science which pictured nature as a crowd of blindly 
wandering atoms, claimed that it was depicting a completely objec- 
tive universe, entirely outside of, and detached from, the mind 
which perceived it. Modern science makes no such claim, frankly 
admitting that its subject of study is primarily our observation of 
nature, and not nature itself. The new picture of nature must 
then inevitably involve mind as wall as matter — the mind which 
perceives and the matter which is perceived— and so must be more 
mental in character than the fallacious picture which preceded it. 

‘Yet the essence of the present situation in physics is not that 
something mental has come into the new picture of nature, so 
much as that nothing non-mental has survived from the old picture. 
As we have watched the gradual metamorphosis of the old picture 
into the new. we have not seen the addition of mind to matter so 
much as the complete disappearance of matter, at least of the kind 
out of which the older physics constructed its objective universe/ 

Reason in Modern Science 
versus 

Reaso7i in Western Philosophy 

The history of science reveals t^^di^fcanoejra veiled by reason 
from Jhe jsterility of formal logic, through the fruitful though rigid 
framework of classical science, to the revolutionary and expansive 
heights of modern science. Evir^Tadvance in^reason’s clarity and 
effectiveness Tiai'heeh the product of increase in detachment, in 
subtlety, and in the range of facts. The reason of formal logic 
rose beyond its own limitations by developing into the reason of 
classical science with its stress on induction and verification; the 
reason of classical science similarly transcended its own limita- 
tions by growing into the reason of twentieth-century science. In 
this latest development, reason has achieved an evaluation of ex- 
perience and a criticism of itself far surpassing anything that was 
achieved in the whole range of western thought, scientific or philo- 
sophical. This is clearly revealed in an estimate of the fundamen- 
tal position of Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason made by phy- 
sicist Heisenberg from the standpoint of modem physics ( Physics 
and Philosophy , pp. 80-82): 

‘With regard to physics Kant took as a priori, besides space 
and time, the law of causality and the concept of substance. In a 
later stage of his work he tried to include the law of conserva- 
tion of matter, the equality of “actio and reactio” and even the law 
of gravitation. No physicist would be willing to follow Kant here, 
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if the term “a priori” is used in the absolute sense that was given 
to it by Kant;. 

‘Coming now to the comparison of Kant’s doctrines with 
modern physics, it looks in the first moment as though his central 
concept of the “synthetic judgments a priori” had been completely 
annihilated by the discoveries of our century. Thel^tMory.* pFrela^’ 
■tjyrty ' lias c hanged pu r views on space and time, _ it Has in fact* 
levealecl entirely^new featur eh ; oFsp ace "^ ancf tirn e , of 
is seen inKanfs a prlorFforih^^oTpure ihfuitiohT' The law of causa- 
lity “Is no longer appfed' m^ theory and the law of con- 

servation of matter is no longer true for the elementary particles. 
Obviously Kant could not have foreseen the new discoveries, but 
since he was convinced that his concepts would be “the basis of 
any future metaphysics that can be called science” it is interesting 
to see where his arguments have been wrong. 

‘As example we take the law of causality ... . 

‘Is this true in atomic physics? Let us consider a radium 
atom which can emit an a-particle, The time for the emission of 
the a-particle cannot be predicted. We can only say that in the 
average the emission will take place in about two thousand years. 
Therefore, when we observe the emission we do not actually look 
for a foregoing event from which the emission must according to 
a rule follow. Logically it would be quite possible to look for 
such a foregoing event, and we need not be discouraged by the 
fact that hitherto none has been found. But why has the scientific 
method actually changed in this very fundamental question since 
Kant? 

‘Two possible answers can be given to that question. The 
one is: We have been convinced by experience that the laws of 
quantum theory are correct and, if they are, we know that a fore- 
going event as cause for the emission at a given time cannot be 
found. The other answer is: We know the foregoing event, but 
not quite accurately. We know the forces in the atomic nucleus 
that are responsible for the emission of the a-particle. But this 
knowledge contains the uncertainty which is brought about by the 
interaction between the nucleus and the rest of the world. If 
we wanted to know why the a-particle was emitted at that particular 
time we would have to know the microscopic structure of the whole 
world including ourselves, and that is impossible. Therefore, 
Kant’s arguments for the a priori character of the law of causality 
no longer apply. 

‘The a priori concepts which Kant considered an undisput- 
able truth are no longer contained in the scientific system of 
modern- physics. V 

‘What Kant had not foreseen was that these a priori concepts 
can be the conditions for science and at the same time can have 
only a limited range of applicability. , . . It was the fundamental 
paradox of quantum theory that could not be foreseen by Kant. 
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Modern physics has changed Kant’s statement about the possibility 
of synthetic judgments a priori from a metaphysical one into a 
practical one. The synthetic judgments a priori thereby have the 
character of a relative truth.’ 

Modern Scientific Reason versus Veddntic Reason 

The reason employed by modem science in its twentieth- 
century form in the above critique of Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason reveal s a swe ep and depth unachieved^ till then .,, in the 
West by its scientific and philosophical reason. This new dimen- 
sion of reason has possibilities within it of developing into the 
buddhi or philosophical Reason of Vedanta which derives its sweep 
and de pth Jxom a dispassionate and penetrating study of experi- 
ence in its Jntalit^ — expen se l is^revealed in the ^rie^states of 
wa ging , dream; and dreamless sleep. 'Vedanta adopts therefore 
the avasthdtraya prakriya, the”lnitEbdology of the three states, 
which is scientific method amplified and developed for the study 
of experience as a whole with a view to arriving at ultimate Truth. 

Neither the reason of formal logic nor the reason of classical 
science, it is now obvious, can arrive at ultimate Truth. Their 
limitations proceed from what Jeans calls their ‘purely human 
angle of vision 5 . Vedanta expresses the same idea by saying that 
their limitations proceed from their confining themselves to the 
data of the waking or conscious state only. Reason in modern 
science has, through revolutionary advances not only in physics 
but also in other branches of modern thought like biology and psy- 
chology, broken through this rigid framework of the waking state 
with its static sense-data and the ego, its synthetic a priori con- 
cepts, its limited ideas of subject and object, its notion of substan- 
tiality as criterion of reality, and copy, correspondence, and 
coherence etc. as criteria of truth. It has thus released reason 
from its sensate tether , or from Jts^waking-st ale tether , in the 
j^edM ntic language ] and set it on the Toad of Mgh adventure into 
the mystery of the unknown in man and nature. 

By admitting, in the words of Jeans, that ‘the new picture of 
nature must then inevitably involve mind as well as matter — the 
mind which perceives and the matter which is perceived’— modern 
science has enormously enlarged the field of data for its study, 
and correspondingly enlarged the scope of its reason as well. In 
V edantic language, this means that modern science has gone beyond 
the exclusive study of the waking state to a study of the waking 
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and dream states in correlation* The reality that confronts mod- 
ern science is not objects^ in space and time but 

conEmuuiii, in whicKjEhe subjects and objects of the 
wa king , sta j^^ configurations oF^ace-time. yWW^as, 

dimension of e^enence^^ tKariS^revealed in the dream state. If 
science finds that mind as subject enters into its knowledge of 
the world as object, if the purely objective is nowhere to be found, 
then it will be only true to itself if it enters into an investigation 
of the world of the subject, the world of mind, with a view to 
arriving at the reality underlying all phenomena. Says M, K. 
Bradby ( The Logic of the Unconscious Mind, Introduction, x-xi) : 

‘The human mind is somewhere on the way to perfection, mov- 
ing along the now familiar lines of organic growth, lines of “differ- 
entiation and integration”. At each advancing stage some element 
is made explicit which before was implicit, some content of mind 
brought out, defined and emphasized, which already existed in 
embryo. ■ ***“*“ 

' if reason be the highest faculty yet known, there are 

thinkers who look for its successor, and belittle reason in their 
longing for that power which shall transcend it; a power, they 
hope, less arduous and exacting in its demands upon the will. 

The power transcending reason may, however, best be served 
by those who develop reason itself to the height of its capacity, 
for an alogy suggests that the new is soonest reached through devel- 
oping 


Scientific Reason versus the Prejudices of Scientists 

Science cannot rest content on the way; its nature is to con- 
tinue to pose questions to experience, objective or subjective, till 
. tHq / m^ery'^ cTf experience is cleared; and reason is its luminous/ 
^instrument in this adventure into the unknown; the development 
and sharpening of reason has to keep pace with the enlargement 
of the field of investigation. This is achieved through greater and 
greater intellectual detachment and moral purity ’By"" continuous 
liberation ""of tcTV edanf £7 'Trom The' *~ 1 thraldom * to 
man’s sensaTe'nature. The logic of 'the conscious^alHTfeeTogic of 
the'^ logic of the waking state and the logic of 

the dream state, become fu sed into what Vedanta calls the logic 

of all drsyam or the - totali ty of aOT per c epts a nd concepts . Modern 
scientific ^reason is already on the road to this development. If 
its progressTslsiow and halting it is only because of the unscienti- 
fic attitude adopted by jsome scientists in re fusing 
t lenient facts due to their attachment to ' older tkeon es,„ That love 
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of scientific dogma can stifle love of jruth and retard the pro- 
gress of scienc e, has often T5een demonstrated, in^the history “'o'f 
modern science. Says John Langdon-Davies in his book Man: 
The Know Unknown (p. 27) : 

'When people fail to understand the nature of a scientific ia w^ 
the y may easily “Be deceived into denying^ a new fact because it 
does hot fit into some'“'Ti w " ^wlhc& Has Kitherfo' been a law simply 
Bpggtise ^^r^vidus^ Sct s IRcT fit into it. There” are' many facts 
aSoutTiuman nature which are still denied because they are thought 
to destroy some scientific law. 

'There are scientists, for example, who deny th at, t e le pathy can 
exis t. This is how they argue: information cannot pass from one 
' person to another without s ome sort of energy-exchange: thus, if 
we tell somebody something, energy has to be used to cause sound 
waves and neural dis charge s. In telepathy there. is no place for 
e ner g y-ex change as physics knows if/ therefore telepathy does not 
exlst and anyone who says it does is either seff~deceive3 oh a plain 
liar. That is an example off arg uin g fro m law to fact , as if scientific 
law could annihilate a single fact. ~TTis not a scientific way of 
arguing/ 

John Langdon-Davies adds (ibid., p. 29) : 

Tf we look at the history of science we are astonished at the 
fools which even great scientists have made of themselves by not 
coming to terms with their will-to-disbelieve. 

'We laugh at the priests who refused to look at Galileo’s tele- 
scope, but were they more foolish than the great Lavoisier, the 
father of modern chemical science and industry, when he wrote a 
paper to the French Academy proving that meteoric stones could 
not fall from the sky because there were no stones in the sky to 
fall?’ 

John Langdon-Davies gives two other examples: First, 
Baume, the leading French chemist, who refused to accept 
Lavoisier’s announcement of air being composed chiefly of two 
separate gases; second, a leading member of the French Academy 
of Sciences, M. Bouillard, who refused to believe Edison’s demons- 
tration of the phonograph in 1878 and who, seizing the demonstra- 
tor by the collar, called him a ventriloquist. Giving Baume ’s 
objections John Langdon-Davies continues (ibid., p. 30): 

' "It is not to be imagined/ 5 wrote Baume, "that these elements 
regarded as such for 2,0.00 years are now to be placed among the 
number of compound substances, or that the results of experiments 
to decompose air and water can be looked upon as certain truth 
or that reasoning on the subject, to say the least, can be anything 
but absurd. The recognized properties in the elements are relat- 
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ed to ail the physical and chemical knowledge we have yet obtain- 
ed, Thus far they have served as our basis for an infinite number 
of discoveries and support brilliant theories. Are we now expected 
to surrender our belief in fire, water, earth, and air? Are these 
no longer to be recognized as elements, that is, primary subst- 
ances?” 5 

Reason in Twentieth-Century Biology 

From these and other similar illustrations, it is clear that 
scientific reason becomes truly scientific only when it accepts the 
challenge of new facts. The advance of science continually poses 
this challenge to reason. We have already seen how the reason of 
classical science received a jolt from twentieth-century physics. It 
received a second jolt from twentieth-century biology where scien- 
tific reason is well on the way to liberating itself from the limita- 
tions of the waking point of view which dominated nineteenth- 
century biology. In an earlier lecture I quoted the words of the 
paleohotanist and thinker, the late Pierre Teilhard de Chardin; it 
is relevant to quote him again here (The Phenomenon of Man , 
§ 55 ): 

Tn the eyes of the physicist, nothing exists legitimately, at 
least up to now, except the without of things. The same intellectual 
attitude is still permissible in the bacteriologist, whose cultures 
(apart from some substantial difficulties) are treated as labora- 
tory reagents. But it is still more difficult in the realm of plants. 
It tends to become a gamble in the case of a biologist studying the 
behaviour of insects or coelenterates. It seems merely futile with 
regard to the vertebrates. Finally, it breaks down completely with 
man, in whom the existence of a within can no longer be evaded, 
because it is the object of a direct intuition and the substance of 
all knowledge . 5 

Dealing with the irrationality involved in the hesitation of 
science in recognizing this within of nature, de Chardin continues 
(ibid.): 

'The apparent restriction of the phenomenon of consciousness to 
the higher forms of life has long served science as an excuse for 
eliminating it from its models of the universe. A queer excep- 
tion, an aberrant function, an epiphenomenon— thought was classed 
under one or other of these heads in order to get rid of it. But 
what would have happened to modern physics if radium had been 
classified as an 'abnormal substance 5 without further ado? Clearly, 
the activity of radium had not been neglected, and could not be 
neglected, because, being measurable, it forced its way into the 
external web of matter—wfhereas consciousness, in order to be in- 
tegrated into a world-system, necessitates consideration of the ex- 
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istence of a new aspect or dimension in the stuff of the universe. 
We shrink from the attempt, but which of us does not constantly 
see identical problems facing research workers, which have to be 
solved by the same method, namely, to discover the universal hid- 
den beneath the exceptional ?’ 

And applying the above scientific method to the phenomenon 
of consciousness, de Chardin concludes (ibid., p. 56): 

‘It. is impossible to deny that, deep within ourselves, an “int- 
erior” appears at the heart of beings, as it were seen through a 
rent. This is enough to ensure that, in one degree or another, 
this “interior” should obtrude itself as existing everywhere in nat- 
ure from all time. Since the stuff of the universe has an inner 
aspect at one point of itself, there is necessarily a double aspect to 
its structure , that is to say in every region of space and time — in 
the same way, for instance, as it is granular: coextensive with their 
Without, there is a Within to things. 3 

Reason in Modern Depth Psychology 

We shall now consider how the reason of classical science 
and the rationalism and enlightenment it had upheld and sworn 
by, received a more serious challenge from modem psychology, 
Freud'S discovery of the unconscious and its primacy over the con- 
scious revealed human reason as a fugitive value ever at the mercy 
of man’s more powerful irrational and blind drives and forces. This 
discovery demonstrated the utter shallowness of the rationalism 
and enlightenment of the nineteenth century. 

The study of human nature in the light of physics and physi- 
ology in the nineteenth century had yielded the psychology of be- 
haviourism. That was human psyche viewed from the outside. 
Through the study of dreams, initiated by Freud and his school, 
the study of human nature in its depths began to be undertaken, 
blazing the trail for a study of the psyche from the inside , The 
first impact of this penetration into the unconscious through the 
study of dreams was, however, unfortunate, from the point of 
view of the growth of reason. For it resulted in the submergence 
of reason in unreason and the presentation of human nature in the 
darkest colours. The unconscious was presented by Freud as shot 
through with sex, and by Adler with love of power. The outlook 
and temper so generated infected literature and art, politics and 
social life for several decades. The apotheosis of the irrational 
man led to the lowering of morals due to the weakening of the 
will to check innate impulses and drives. The unconscious receiv- 
ed more wholesome treatment from Jung who protested vigorous- 
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ly against its lurid presentation by Freud and Adler, Says Jung 
( Modern Man in Search of a Soul, pp, 12-13): 

‘The view that dreams are merely imaginary fulfilments of sup- 
pressed wishes has long ago been superseded* It is certainly true 
that there are dreams which embody suppressed wishes and fears, 
but what is there which the dream cannot on occasion embody? 
Dreams may give expression to ineluctable truths, to philosophical 
pronouncements, illusions, wild fantasies, memories, plans, antici- 
pations, irrational experiences, even telepathic visions, and heaven 
knows what besides. One thing we ought never to forget: almost 
the half of our lives is passed in a more or less unconscious state. 
The dream is specifically the utterance of the unconscious. 5 

Pleading for the recognition of the presence of something 
higher than mere instincts in the unconscious, Jung says (ibid*, 
pp. 138-37) : 

T do not doubt that the natural instincts or drives are forces 
of propulsion in human life, whether we call them sexuality or the 
will to power; but I also do not doubt that these instincts come 
into collision with the spirit, for they are continually colliding with 
something, and why should not this something be called spirit? I 
am far from knowing what spirit is in itself, and equally far from 
knowing what instincts are. The one is as mysterious to me as the 
other, yet I am unable to dismiss the one by explaining it in terms 
of the other They are terms that we allow to stand for power- 

ful forces whose nature we do not know/ 

And protesting against Freud's view of the sexuality of the 
human psyche, Jung says (ibid*, pp* 138-41): 

T hold that psychic energy involves the play of opposites in 
much the same way as physical energy involves a difference of 
potential. . . . What I seek is to set bounds to the rampant term- 
inology of sex which threatens to vitiate all discussion of the hu- 
man psyche; I wish to put sexuality itself in its proper place. Com- 
mon-sense will always return to the fact that sexuality is only one 
of the life-instincts— only one of the psycho-physiological functions 
—though one that is without doubt very far-reaching and important. 

"...There is nothing that can free us from this bond except 
that opposite urge of life, the spirit. It is not the children of the 
flesh, but the “children of God 55 who know freedom..*. That is 
what Freud would never learn, and what all those who share his 
outlook forbid themselves to learn. At least, they never find the 
key to this knowledge. . . . We moderns are faced with the neces- 
sity of rediscovering the life of the spirit; we must experience it 
anew for ourselves. It is the only way in which we can break the 
spell that binds us to the cycle of biological events. 

h. .As for Freud's idea of the “super-ego", it is a furtive at- 
tempt to smuggle in his time-honoured image of Jehovah in the 
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dress of psychological theory. When one does things like that, it 
is better to say so openly.’ 

Explaining the proper scientific approach to the study of the 
human psyche, Jung continues (ibid., p. 141) : 

‘It is permissible for science to divide its field of enquiry and 
to set up limited hypotheses, for science must work in that way; 
but the human psyche may not be parcelled out. It is a whole 
which embraces consciousness, and is the mother of consciousness. 
Scientific thought, being only one of its functions, can never ex- 
haust all the possibilities of life. The psychotherapist must not al- 
low his vision to be coloured by the glasses of pathology; he must 
never allow himself to forget that the ailing mind is a human mind, 
and that, for all its ailments, it shares in the whole of the psychic 
life of man.'" 

One of the limitations of the reason of classical science was 
its incapacity to understand the phenomenon of religious conscious- 
ness. It is true that the recurring conflicts of science and religion 
during the post-renaissance centuries owed not a little to the nar- 
rowness and irrationality of the prevailing western religious mood 
and outlook. Religion became equated with irrational dogmas and 
frozen creeds buttressed by the authority of church and state. All 
rational investigations into the claims of religion were frowned 
upon. Both religion and science in the West held this view of 
religion. Reason which is the very life-breath of science was 
treated as the death-knell of religion. Neither western science nor 
western religion was acquainted with the rational and scientific 
approach to religion cultivated. I in India from the time of the 
Upanisads . India has always upheld experience as the touchstone 
of religion. And in the science of religion this experience refers 
to what lies beyond the sensory or waking consciousness, which, 
latter, Indian thought holds, is exclusively the province of the 
physical sciences. And India therefore found no conflict between 
science and religion. Says Swami Vivekananda in his lecture on 
"The Sages of India’ (Complete Works , Vol. Ill, Fourth Edition, 
p. 253): 

'Beyond (waking) consciousness is where the bold search. 
Consciousness is bound by the senses. Beyond that, beyond the 
senses, men must go, in order to arrive at truths of the spiritual 
world, and there are even now persons who succeed in going beyond 
the bounds of the senses. These are called rsis (seers of thought) , 
because they come face to face with spiritual truths/ 

India accordingly saw three levels in the mind, the subcon- 
scious, the conscious, and the super conscious. India had never 
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upheld any concept of the supernatural, nor believed that it was 
essential for religion. The supernatural is believed in only by 
those who have a very limited view of nature, India had a com- 
prehensive view of nature — more comprehensive in some respects 
than what is found even In twentieth-century science — in which 
was included not only the physical universe, but also the biologi- 
cal and the mental The modem West is slowly widening its 
conception of nature, as evidenced by such books as Chardin’s The 
Phenomenon of Man and by the enlarging of the scope of scientific 
investigation from the waking to the dream state. 

The New Dimensions of Scientific Reason 

The scientific study of the unconscious, and of dreams in which 
it finds free expression, gave a new dimension to reason. Baffled 
in its efforts to penetrate to the noumenon at the heart of the ex- 
ternal world, reason turned on itself; it turned from the study of 
the not-self to a study of its own matrix, the mind, to penetrate 
into the world of the subject, the self. This led to the initiation 
of the scientific study of human nature in its depths and the con- 
sequent enlargement of the bounds of reason. This study was till 
now motivated by clinical considerations; and this pragmatic ap- 
proach has produced valuable results of a practical nature; but 
so far as revealing the truth of human nature is concerned, it has 
only scratched the surface. But a vast array of new facts about 
human possibilities have been discovered, including those reveal- 
ed by parapsychology, which refuse to be enclosed in the rigid 
frameworks of the current theories about man and his mind; the 
inadequacies of these theories proceed from their being the pro- 
duct of a reason which is under the dominance of classical physics 
and the leaking state . And science today is struggling to frame 
new concepts and theories adequate to the new facts, enlarging in 
the process the range and scope of scientific reason as well. 

The Development of Scientific Reason 
into Philosophical Reason 

Scientific reason, so enlarged and developed, emerges as what 
Vedanta terms buddhi or philosophical Reason which, in its search 
for the ultimate reality, discovers the insufficiency of all drsyam 
or the world of objects, of all percepts and concepts of the waking 
and dream states. It gets the call to penetrate into the within of 
things as revealed in the fact of consciousness. It finds the need 
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to search for the drk } the seer, the observer, or the subject of all 
experience. Even scientific reason in its twentieth-century form 
had felt this need at the farthest reaches of its study of the without 
of nature; but it was not insistent then. But now, with the enlarge- 
ment of the field of inquiry to the totality of drsyam, an inquiry into 
the nature of the drk ? the subject or self becomes inescapable. 
The answer to the question, What is the ‘known’? cannot be found 
until the answer to the question, What is the ‘knower’? is found. 
Both the waking and dream states reveal the presence of the sub- 
ject-object relation. The first fruit of this inquiry is the truth of 
the relative character of the subjects or egos revealed in the waking 
and dream states. The subject of each state is a correlative of the 
objects of that state, and exclusive to that state alone. 
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waking or dream states are also therefore of the nature of con- 
sciousness or awareness, being only configurations of the subject 
or self. When stripped of its last and most persisting attachment, 
namely, the causal notion of the waking state, a notion which 
even in the waking state has been found to be untrue and objec- 
tively invalid by scientific reason, philosophical Reason achieves 
the highest purity, detachment, and penetrating power. It then 
realizes the subject or self as pure Consciousness— eternal and 
changeless, non-dual and absolute — and the world of objects also 
as spiritual through and through. It is this non-dual Self that 
manifests itself as the multitudes of ego centres, and as the T 
consciousness of the three states. 

Says the great physicist Erwin Schrodinger (What Is Life?, 
Epilogue, pp. 90-91): 

‘Consciousness is never experienced in the plural, only in the 
singular. . . . consciousness is a singular of which the plural is un- 
known; that there is only one thing and that, what seems to be a 
plurality, is merely a series of different aspects of this one thing, 
produced by a deception (the Indian Maya}? 

In two of the states, namely waking and dream, this T con- 
sciousness is accompanied by the ‘not-T or object consciousness, 
while in the third or dreamless sleep state it is objectless. The 
buddhi or philosophical Reason, as developed in Vedanta, realiz- 
ed the unity of all experience in the non-dual Atman or Self, which 
it described as of the nature of Sat-Cit-Ananda, pure Existence, 
Consciousness, and Bliss. Some of its profound utterances convey 
the summit of this realization or illumination: sarvam hi etat 
brahma— All this, verily, is this Brahman, the absolute Reality": 
ay am dtmci brahma — ‘This Self is Brahman*; I dam sarvam yad 
ayam Atmd—This entire universe is this Self; Sarvam khalu idam 
brahma— Ail this universe is verily Brahman.’ 

The Function of Philosophical Reason 
as Understood in Vedanta 

Philosophical Reason thus realizes the fundamental unity of 
all experience which is the aim of all knowledge, and the goal of 
every activity of logical and scientific reason, a goal which scienti- 
fic reason, however, realizes only in limited fields of experience. 
If is this limited reference of scientific reason that makes religious 
faith and artistic inspiration appear to stand in opposition to it. 
This sundering of experience into scientific, religious, and artistic 
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is permissible as a provisional approach for purposes of study and 
analysis, but it results in the distortion of reality when pushed fur- 
ther and treated as final. It is the supreme function of philos- 
ophical Reason, say the Upani^ads, to synthesize the results of the 
various disciplines, and study experience in its totality. Brahma - 
vidya, Philosophy, they say, is sarvavidyapratistha , the basis of 
every vidya, or science, ■ 

In investigating the nature of knowledge or of truth or of 
reality, logical and scientific reason confines itself to the field of 
the 'known'; it ignores the ‘knower 7 , the subject, or the self; this 
explains the limitations of its knowledge, the partial character of 
the truths it finds, and the relative character of the reality it re- 
veals. It confesses its limitation in its statement that ultimate 
Truth or ultimate Reality is not its concern. It is justified in this 
in so far as it confines itself to the 'known'. But reason itself is 
not necessarily so tied; it is not barred from going beyond the 
'known 7 to the 'knower 7 . When reason dares to do this, it sheds 
the straight-jacket of logical and scientific reason and develops into 
unfettered philosophical Reason . It is then that reason becomes 
capable not only of seeking for ultimate Truth and ultimate Reality, 
but also of finding It. It is then that reason rises from the world 
of fact to the world of meaning and value. It achieves this eleva- 
tion 'by purifying itself through the elimination of attachment to 
the limited sense-world and cultivation of a passion for truth for 
its own sake. In developing into philosophical Reason, reason does 
not throw overboard its earlier conclusions arrived at by scientific 
reason; on the other hand, these conclusions remain valid, but 
only for the world of the 'known 7 ; for philosophical Reason does not 
contradict scientific reason but only fulfils it. 

As in the province of scientific reason itself, the conclusions 
of classical science do not really contradict those of twentieth- 
century science; the laws of classical physics are but limiting cases 
of the more all-embracing laws of relativity physics. In the same 
way, the truths revealed by modern scientific reason become limit- 
ing cases of the truths revealed by philosophical Reason. Says 
Swami Vivekananda in his paper on Hinduism read at the Parlia- 
ment of Religions held at Chicago in 1893 (Complete Works , Vol. I, 
Eleventh Edition, p, 17): 

'To the Hindu, man is not travelling from error to truth, but 
from truth to truth, from lower to higher truth, 7 ■ , 
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Buddhi or philosophical Reason reveals the ultimate truth of 
the unity of experience in the unity of Atman and Brahman, in the 
unity of the within and the without of nature* It signifies the com- 
plete annexation of the subconscious and unconscious by Reason* 
It signifies, according to Vedanta, the complete and true waking 
state, the ever-awake and ever-free state of the Atman. Herein 
reason achieves perfection in illumination by becoming co-exten- 
sive with infinite knowledge and awareness. This vision of unity 
is the meeting ground of faith and reason, love and knowledge, 
poetry and philosophy, science and art. Referring to this sweep of 
philosophical Reason in Advaita Vedanta as presented by Swami 
Vivekananda, Sister Nivedita (Miss Margaret Noble) writes 
(Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Introduction, 
pp. xiii-xiv) : 

‘To him, there is no difference between service of man and 
worship of God, between manliness and faith, between true right- 
eousness and spirituality* All his words, from one point of view, 
read as a commentary upon this central conviction. “Art, Science, 
and Religion/' he said once, “are but three different ways of expres- 
sing a single truth. But in order to understand this we must have 
the theory of Advaita (non-duality )/' 5 

Says Sri Ramakrishna (The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, p* 

802 ): 

‘Atman (Self) cannot be realized through this mind: Atman 
is realized through Atman alone* Pure mind, pure buddhi (Rea- 
son). Pure Atman— all these are one and the same . 1 

Verse nine of chapter two of the Katha Upanisad told us not 
only of the inability of logical and scientific reason to comprehend 
the Atman, but also that Naciketa had acquired the mati, which 
means huddhi or philosophical Reason, capable of comprehending 
the truth of the Atman. A mati such as this denotes the human 
mind in its highest state of purity and luminosity. Philosophy 
which seeks to give man the vision of the ultimate Truth can ask 
for no higher blessing than this. It is a blessing never conferred, 
however, on philosophy of the merely speculative type based only 
on the waking state. It is no wonder therefore that Yama, the 
teacher, exclaimed in joy: tvmlrh no bhuyat naciketah prasla— 
‘May we have questioners of your calibre, O Naciketa P 
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In the last discourse, we discussed the subject of the limit- 
ations of logical and scientific reason and the Vedantie view of its 
development into philosophical Reason. Verse nine of the second 
chapter of this Upanisad told us about Yama’s praise of Naciketa 
for possessing philosophical Reason as a fruit of this yoking his 
will to truth; satyadhrth'batasi. ‘Let me have more questioning 
students like you\ Yama had said in high appreciation of his gifted 
student. Such a questing and questioning mind is the very life- 
breath of science and philosophy. And Naciketa is in search of 
the changeless and the eternal, hidden in the world of change and 
death. Knowledge of the changeless is the only key to the knowl- 
edge of the changeful, which, otherwise, will ever remain a mystery. 
This is Philosophy, pardvidyd (supreme knowledge), according to 
the Upanisads — cttha par a yayd tadaksaram adhigamyate . as defin- 
ed by the Mundaka Upanisad (I. i. 5), which again characterizes, 
in its previous verse, the sciences and all the rest of knowledge 
dealing with the world of change as apard vidya (lower knowledge). 


The Resolute Spiritual Will of Naciketa 

Having praised Naciketa for his one-pointed love of truth, 
Yama now proceeds to say something about himself in the two 
succeeding verses, ten and eleven, which we shall now take up 
for study: 

Jdndmyaham sevadhirityanityam 

na hyadhruvaih prdpyate hi dhruvam tat; 

Tato mayd ndcikeiascitognih 

anityairdravyaih prdptavanasini nityam — 

T know that (all) wealth is transient; and verily the eternal is 
never attained by the transient; yet by me has been performed 
the Naciketa sacrifice with the transient objects and (through that) 
have I attained the eternal/ 

Kdmasydpthh jagatah pratisthdm 

kratoranantyam abhayasya pdram; 

Stomamahat urugdyam pratisthdm 
* 'drstvd dhrtyd dtiiro imdketa’tyasrdkmh^ 
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Having seen that which is the complete fulfilment of all desires, 
the mainstay of the universe, the endless fruit of all sacred rites, 
the shore of fearlessness, the most adorable and great, the exalted 
resort, and the support of life, thou hast, O Naciketa, being in- 
telligent and brave, rejected it with firm resolve/ 

Comparing himself with young Naciketa, Yama feels that he 
is not up to the mark in his satyadhrti — will to truth. With a 
touch of humility, therefore, Yama tells Naciketa wherein he, 
Naciketa, is superior to him. On one side is the one-pointed 
search for truth, and on the other side is the love of sevadhi — 
treasure or wealth. Wealth here signifies not only material 
wealth, which is the source of worldly pleasure and power, but 
also the store of the fruits of meritorioiis actions, which becomes 
the source of pleasure and power in the world beyond the grave. 
Philosophical inquiry in the Upanisads had already discovered that 
wealth in both these senses was finite and perishable. In the 
Brhaddranyaka Upanisad (IV. v. 3), we have the unequivocal re- 
ply of Yajhavalkya to the question of his wife Maitreyi whether 
the wealth which he proposed to make over to her as her share 
of his property would help her to achieve the one quest of her 
life, namely, immortality: 

Neti hovdca ydjnavalkyah; yathaiva upcikara navatdrh jivitam 
tathaiva te jivitam, sydt; amrtatvasya tu na dm asti vittena iti— 

*No, said Yajhavalkya; (with wealth) your life will be just 
like the life of those who have plenty of material means; there is 
no hope, however, of immortality (being gained) through wealth/ 

Yama had known this conclusion of philosophy and the logic 
behind it, which he now states himself: na hi a dhruvaify prdpyate 
hi dhruvcrm t at — ‘The eternal, verily, cannot be attained by that 
which is known to be transient". The infinite cannot be attained 
through a multiplication, of the finite; the timeless cannot be reach- 
ed by an endless extension of time; and the unconditioned cannot 
be had by an indefinite stretching of the conditioned. 


Worldly Achievements versus Spirituality 

Yama confesses that, in spite of this knowledge, his love of 
truth had been diluted with a love of external achievement and 
advancement, and it was in response to this that he performed the 
Naciketa sacrifice: Taio mctyd iidciketascitognih . And with means 
so transient as a sacrifice, with its little accessories, he has achiev- 
ed the comparatively permanent status of Yama, the god of death: 
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unity aik dravyaih pmptavanasmi nityam. The status of a god is 
nityam , eternal, not in the absolute sense, but only in a relative 
sense. Compared to the short span of human life below, the aeon- 
long life of a god is long enough to be classed as eternal according 
to the common idea of the ‘eternal’. It is only at the touch of 
philosophy that its inherent relativity and transiency become ex- 
posed. And philosophy, as understood in the Upanisads, is a 
tireless search for Brahman, the infinite and the eternal, given in 
experience as the Atman or Self; says Sankara in his commentary 
on the V ed&nta-S-utra (I. 1 2): 

Anubhavdvasdnatvdt bhUtavastuvisayatvdt ca brahmajnanasya 
— Because the knowledge of Brahman culminates in the experience 
(of Brahman) and because it (such knowledge) has an already 
existing entity for its object.’ 

Thus philosophy is not a struggle for external advancement, 
or a search after an ait-present-non-existing status or position. 
Knowledge of the Atman does not depend upon any particular 
status or position. Man in any status or position can achieve it. 
When the heart is set on this knowledge, it finds no special interest 
in the pursuit of external advancement. It is only after one’s 
external circumstances have become somewhat stabilized that the 
heart becomes set on the pursuit of the Atman. Every step in the 
progress of evolution is marked by a stabilization of the external 
circumstances of the organism, followed by its forging ahead to 
a higher state; behind every significant biological advance is found 
the achievement of a condition known as homeostasis. This is 
also illustrated in human cultural history. 

Spiritual awareness is the criterion of progress at the human 
stage of evolution. This is measured by a measure of stability at 
the prey a level, followed by a forging ahead to the sreya level, as 
indicated by the opening verse of the second chapter of this 
Upani§ad. An endless pursuit of the preya idea makes for stagna- 
tion of the life-energy. Vedanta terms this samsdra, which means 
continuous movement with no progress. All worldly achievements 
and heavenly delights are the product of the impulsions of this 
preya idea. Within the limitations of the preya idea, man has 
established a hierarchy of lower and higher achievements. He has 
conceived of a heaven, with its higher and lower grades, where 
everything is pleasant, and placed it higher than earthly life and 
its joys; within earthly life itself the preya idea impels him to seek 
for higher and higher positions of power and pleasure, 
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The Journey Outward and the Journey Inward 

The 2 oreya quest is the quest for wealth, power, and pleasure; 
but the quest of sreya is different; it is the quest for spirituality; 
it is the quest for that energy which will digest all wealth, power, 
and pleasure. Without this spiritual, digestion., wealth, power, and 
pleasure will corrode the human soul and make man small in 
stature and trivial. Referring to this triviality arising from power 
undigested by spirituality, Shakespeare says in his Measure for 
Measure (II. ii. 119-124): 

but man, proud man, 

Dress’d in a little brief authority — 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

His glassy essence — like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. 

Spirituality alone is strength; and it is inherent in everyone, 
says Vedanta. Accordingly, its search is an inward journey, if 
journey it can be called. It certainly does not consist in an end- 
less quest of external achievements. Says Sankara in his com- 
mentary on verse eleven of chapter three of this Upanisad: 

Sarvasya pratyagdtrmtpdt avagatireva gatiriti upaearyate . 
Pratyagdtmatvam ca darsitam indriyamanobuddhiparatvena. Yo 
hi gantd so’yam apratyagrupam gacchati andimahhutanu na vind- 
ati smrupena— 

'Since the Atman is the inner Self of all, avagati (knowledge or 
realization) is spoken of figuratively as gati (a going or journey- 
ing) . That the Atman is the inner Self is shown by its description 
(in the previous verse) as beyond the sense-organs, manas (mind), 
and buddhi (intellect). He who is a goer is one who goes away 
from his inner Self, and towards the not-Self; and (he is one who) 
never realizes himself in his true nature/ 1 

This is a profound observation in Vedanta. When we say 
that a man goes, what does it mean? Sa apratyagrupam gacchati 
■ — ‘he goes cm ay from his own Self 5 ; one cannot possibly go to one’s 
Self. Pratyagrilpam means one’s inner Self; apratyagrupam 
means away fro m one’s inner Self. Physically speaking, it is like 
a man leaving Ms own house and going to a neighbours house. 
Feeling an inner vacuum, and wishing to overcome it, he decides 
to go on a visit to his neighbour’s house. All such going, physical 
or mental* is from the self to the not-self— amtmabhutam. This 
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is what people generally do. But the result of that going forth is 
that, by that alone we never experience our true nature— na urn- 
dati svarupena . We may scatter ourselves everywhere, hoping 
thus to be happy and fulfilled; but by doing this, we only become 
fractionalized and recede further and further from our objective 
of fulfilment. Our going out of ourselves may take us from our 
neighbourhood to the highest of heavens, but it will all be a journey 
in ignorance, in spiritual blindness, say the Upanisads; it will not 
help us to achieve our own svarwpa , real nature. This other 
journey, the journey to the Self, is only figuratively a journey, 
since it is only a matter of awareness, realization. Says Sankara 
(Vivekacuddmani: verses 531-32) : 

Ay am alma nityasiddhcih pramAne sail hhdsate ; 

Na desam ndpi vcl kdlara na suddhim impyapeksate — 

‘This Atman, which is an ever-present reality, manifests Itself as 
soon as the right means of knowledge are present, and does not 
depend upon either place, or time, or (ceremonial) purity.' 

Devadatto'ha/m ityetat vijndnam nirapeksakam ; 

Tadvat bmhmavido'pyasya hrahmdhamiti vedanam — 

c The awareness “X am Mr. Devadatta” is independent of external 
circumstances; similar is the case with the realization of a knower 
of Brahman that he is Brahman. 5 

All this movement up and down is movement in saihsdra , re- 
lativity, proceeding from, ignorance of one’s true nature as the 
infinite and unconditioned Brahman. There is no difference be- 
tween here and there; to one who knows the truth, everything is 
here , now * 'Here, here, is knowledge; there, there, is ignorance’, 
says Sri Ramakrishna. This very Upani^ad will tell us in a later 
chapter (IV. 10): 

Yadeveha tadamutra yadamutra ladanmha; 

Mrtyoh sa mrtywmdpnoti ya iha ndneva pcisyati — 

‘Whatever is here, that also is there; whatever is there, that is here 
also; he goes from death to death who sees, as it were, the slightest 
difference here.’ 

■ Says the Siva~Gm (XIII. 32): 

Moksasya na hi vaso’sti na grdmdntarant era vd; 

AjMnah'dayagranthinalo moksa iti smrtal i— 

;■ ‘Moksa (spiritual freedom) is not in a particular place, nor has one 
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ance, (spiritual blindness) which is the knot of the heart, is known 
as moksa ? 

Says the Bhagavad-Gita, (V. 26): 

Ahhito brahmanirvcmam vartate viditatmcinam , — 

‘To the knowers of the Atman, there is Brahmcmirvanam, spiritual 
freedom in its absolute form, wherever they may be/ 

Man goes out of himself because he finds that all is not quite 
right within himself; he goes on searching here and there, trying 
to achieve security, happiness, welfare, and fulfilment. At the end 
of all these rounds of movement, he finds himself far from, fulfil- 
ment; examining the situation critically and with calm detachment, 
the knowledge dawns on him that he has been searching for some- 
thing which has been all the time nearest to him, within him, his 
own infinite Self. 

Says Swami Vivekananda in his lecture on ‘The Real Nature 
of Man’ (Complete Works, Vol. II, Ninth Edition, pp. 81-82) : 

‘No perfection is going to be attained, You are already free 
and perfect. What are these ideas of religion and God and search- 
ing for the hereafter? Why does man look for a God? Why does 
man, in every nation, in every state of society, want a perfect ideal 
somewhere, either in man, in God, or elsewhere? Because that 
idea is within you. It was your own heart beating and you did 
not know, you. were mistaking it for something external. It is the 
God within your own self that is propelling you to seek for Him, 
to realize Him. After long searches here and there, in temples and 
in churches, in earths and in heavens, at last you come back, com- 
pleting the circle from where you started, to your own soul and 
find that He, for whom you have been seeking all over the world, 
for whom you have been weeping and praying in churches and 
temples, on whom you were looking as the mystery of all myst- 
eries shrouded in the clouds, is nearest of the near, is your own 
Self, the reality of your life, body, and soul Thai; is your own 
nature? 

As the New Testament puts it (Luke xvii. 20-21): 

‘And when he was demanded of the Pharisees, when the king- 
dom of God should come, he answered them and said, The king- 
dom of God cometh not with observation: 

‘Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for, behold, the 
kingdom of God is within you? 

Now this knowledge is extremely difficult to come by. The 
mind has a tendency to go outside of itself all the time. That is 
its nature; this Upanisad will refer to it in the opening verse of its 
fourth chapter. The result is that it always tries to find truth and 
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happiness and welfare outside of itself. The whole story of man 
as a seeker of knowledge, social delights, and physical satisfactions 
is the story of this journey of man outside of himself in search of 
complete fulfilment. Having gone to the farthest extent in space 
and time, and being baffled in his attempts, wisdom dawns on him 
sustained by a spirit of mature renunciation; and on the wings 
of both he quickly finds within himself the infinite ocean of exist- 
ence, knowledge, and bliss. This is beautifully expressed by the 
Mundaka Upanisad (I . ii .12) 

Pariksya lokan karmacitdn bvahmano 

nirvedamayat , ndstyakrtah krtena — 

■Examining all the worlds which can be- gained through action, the 
wise one develops the spirit of renunciation (proceeding from the 
conviction) that the uncaused cannot be had through the caused. 5 


The Spiritual Utility of the Outward Journey 

And yet all these goings about are not meaningless; they are 
necessary; for they form the integral elements of man's spiritual 
education. A father's mature wisdom cannot just be transferred 
to the child. The child has to pass through experiences and arrive 
at the wisdom afresh. Man's movements in the world of the not- 
Self achieve for him, in this very life, physical health and material 
wealth, scientific knowledge and aesthetic experiences, political 
society and ethical vision, the delights of civilization, and the joys 
of social relationships. In his struggle to attain these, he is under- 
going the first phase of his spiritual education leading to the achi- 
evement of what Vivekananda called ‘manliness*. 


Achievement versus Personality 

The success of this education, however, is to be measured not 
merely in terms of the power and position and pleasure experi- 
enced, but in terms of the spiritual awareness achieved; this is a 
gentle process, in and through life and action, in which manliness 
1 is put on the road to flowering into godliness. For the attainment 
of this spiritual awareness is the end and airn of human life, accord- 
ing to the Upani$ads. Therein alone is true freedom for man. 
‘What are you? 5 is a deeper and more meaningful question than 
‘What have you done or achieved ?* But in life and in its educa- 

B tional processes the former comes after the latter. Jung calls the 
former ‘personality* or ‘culture', and the latter ‘achievement’. In 
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all healthy living, according to him, if the early part is devoted to 
achievement, the later part must be devoted to personality or 
culture. Says he (Modern Man in Search of a Soul, pp, 118-20): 

‘Achievement, usefulness, and so forth are the ideals which ap- 
pear to guide us out of the confusion of crowding problems (in 
the second stage of life, i.e., from puberty to middle life). They 
may be our lode-stars in the adventure of extending and solidify- 
ing our psychic existences— they may help us in striking our roots 
in the world; but they cannot guide us in the development of that 
wider consciousness to which we give the name of culture. In the 
period of youth, at any rate, this course is the normal one and in 
all circumstances preferable to merely tossing about in the welter 
of problems 

The nearer we approach to the middle of life, and the better 
we have succeeded in entrenching ourselves in our personal stand- 
points and social positions, the more it appears as if we had dis- 
covered the right course and the right ideals and principles of be- 
haviour. For this reason we suppose them to be eternally valid, 
and make a virtue of unchangeably clinging to them. We wholly 
overlook the essential fact that the achievements which society re- 
wards are won at the cost of a diminution of personality/ 

Pleading for an important place in life for the culture of the 
personality, or the spiritual enrichment of the individual, Jung 
further says (pp. 125-26) : 

‘The afternoon of human life must also have a significance of 
its own and cannot be merely a pitiful appendage to life’s morning. 
The significance of the morning undoubtedly lies in the develop- 
ment of the individual, our entrenchment in the outer world, the 
propagation of our kind, and the care of our children. This is the 
obvious purpose of nature. But when this purpose has been at- 
tained — and even more than attained — shall the earning of money, 
the extension of conquests, and the expansion of life go steadily 
on beyond the bounds of all reason, and sense? Whoever carries 
over into the afternoon the law of the morning— that is, the aims 
of nature— must pay for so doing with damage to his soul just as 
surely as a growing youth who tries to salvage his childish egoism 
must pay for this mistake with social failure. Money-making, so- 
cial existence, family, and posterity are nothing but plain nature — 
not culture. Culture lies beyond the purpose of nature. Could by 
any chance culture be the meaning and purpose of the second half 
of life?’ 

According to Vedanta, there is no gulf between the first and 
second halves of life. The spiritual education commencing in the 
first, with stress on achievement, is to be carried over more intense- 
ly into the second with a greater stress on personality and a more 
direct approach to self-realization, 

M/U.-28 ' . . 
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The Way of : the SjnrituaUy Gifted 

There are some rare souls who are so spiritually equipped as 
to stand in no need of the spiritual education arising from the pur- 
suit of achievement, but who, in the veiy first half of life, enter 
directly into the struggle for self-realization. Yama considers 
Naciketa as belonging to this rare type who, like Mary, i i the 
words of Jesus, had ‘chosen that good part which shall not; bs 
taken away from her’, Yama also had achieved knowledge of the 
Atman; but he had striven also for external advancement and at- 
tained the high status of the god of death. Possession of the power 
associated with such a high status did not, however, harm Yama 
spiritually in virtue of his spiritual knowledge which enabled him 
to digest all such power and position, and shine forth as the very 
perfection of justice, dharma , and a master of self-discipline, as his 
very name, Yama, indicates. He was also the teacher of brali- 
mafuidya, the science of Brahman, the universal Self. The phil- 
osophy that helped him to keep himself spiritually steady in the 
midst of the multifarious demands of his high office was Practical 
Vedanta, which is the great theme of the Gita. Krsna, the in- 
carnate God, in the Gita (IV. 1) refers to his having taught this 
immortal philosophy, in one of his previous incarnations, to Vivas- 
van, the father of Yama, and, through him, to other philosopher- 
kings. 


Naciketd’s Spirit of Renunciation 


v;.;- lav verse eleven of the second chapter of this UpanLsad, which. 
I reeiteci at the commencement of this lecture, we saw Yama prais- 
ing Naciketa for his renunciation and spiritual maturity at so young 
an age. As the second boon, he had offered him the highest 
heaven, the highest in the scale of achievement — that in which all 
the out-going desires of man reach their consummation, kdmasydp- 
tim; this is abhayasya pdram , the achievement of freedom from fear, 
urugayam, expansive existence, and pratisthdm, unshaken security. 
In spite of this tremendous temptation, Naciketa had remained 
steady in his quest for spiritual knowledge and realization. Drstvd 
dhrtyd dhiro naciketo^yasrdksih— lnielhgenl and brave as you are, 
you have, O Naciketa, with open eyes, rejected it with firm resolve. 5 


This renunciation is the homeostatic prelude to the search for 
the immortal in experience. In the first chapter of the Katha Up an- 
isad we saw Naciketa telling Yama: 
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Svobhava martyasya yadantakaitat 
sarvendriydndm jar ay anti tejah; 

Api sarvam jivitam alpameva 
tavaiva vdhdstava nrtyagite— 

1 (All the pleasures you have enumerated) are transient, O Death; 
they (also) wear out the vigour of all the sense-organs of mortal 
man. Moreover, all life (long or short) is only short (from the 
point of view of eternity) . Let thy chariots, dance, and song 
remain with thee only/ 

Naciketa had said further: 

Na vittena tarpamyo nmnu§yo— 

'Man is never satisfied with wealth/ 

Ajiryatam amrtan&m upetya 

pry an martyali k vadhahsthah pmjdnani 

A b hidhydyan varnaratipra/moddn 
atidirghe j mite ko rameta — 

/Having come to the ageless and immortal ones, and knowing (the 
more worthy boons to be had from them), what man, living on 
the earth below, and himself subject to aging and death, can exult 
in a life of very long duration, after closely scrutinizing the enjoy- 
ments of dancing and singing?’ 

And so, finally, Naciketa had declared: 

N any am tasmat naciketa vpilte— 

'Naciketa shall not, therefore, choose any other boon than this 
(knowledge of the immortal Self)/ 

The Soil Is Ready for the Seed ■ 

Naciketa has chosen the hard road; for the path of the Atman, 
the immortal in experience, is like walking on the edge of a razor, 
as Yama will indicate in the next chapter. And Yama is by now 
fully convinced that the young boy before him is made of stem 
spiritual stuff. He therefore decides to tarry no more with side 
issues, but go straight to the theme dear to the young seeker’s 
heart; this forms the subject of the verses which follow, and these 
we shall take up in the next lecture. 
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In the last discourse, we saw Yama eulogizing, in a mood of 
humility, the superior spiritual calibre of his student, Naeiketa, 
which led him to spurn all worldly advancements and go straight 
to the quest of spiritual perfection; whereas Yama himself could not 
resist the temptation of external advancements. Yama saw in 
young Nacikela a dhira, a youth of heroic mould, in whom spirit- 
ually oriented intelligence and will had been wedded to courage and 
strength. Such an intelligence and will alone can hope to penetrate 
the mystery of the Self. Yama, therefore, in verses twelve and 
thirteen which we shall study now, sings the glory of this science of 
the Self, and announces Naeiketa V fitness to enter the abode of 
this truth of all truths and this mystery of .all mysteries: 

Tam durdarsam gudhamanupravistam 
guhahitam gahvarestham purmam; 

Adhyatmayogadhigamena dev am 
matvd dlvlro har§asokau jahati— 

‘The dhira (wise man) relinquishes both joy and sorrow when he 
realizes, through meditation on the inner Self, that ancient effulgent 
One, hard to be seen, profound, hidden in experience, established 
in the cavity of the heart, and residing within the body/ 

Etat srutvd samparigrhya martyah 
pravrhya dharmyam a num etam apya; 

Sa modate modamyam hi labdhvd 

vivrtam sadma naeiketasam manye — 

‘Mortal man rejoices, having heard and comprehended well this 
subtle truth, the soul of dharma . realized it after proper discrimi- 
nation, and having attained what is verily the blissful. I consider 
that the house (of Truth) is wide open for Naeiketa/ 

The Characteristics of the Self 

Some of the significant characteristics of the Atman are given 
in verse twelve. It is described as durdarsam— difficult to be seen 
or known. Why? Atisuksmatvdt — ‘because it is extremely subtle', 
says Sankara in his comment on this verse; it is not unknown, and 
unknowable, as viewed in all the speculative philosophies. It is 
unknown only to the senses, and to reason which is under the thral- 
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dom of the senses; but it is known to philosophical Reason, as we 
have seen in the last lecture* The Atman is never the unknowable; 
for as the eternal Subject or Self, it is the basis and presupposition 
of all knowledge; as the very principle of pure awareness it is 
more than known and knowable; for it is in and through the Atman 
that all objects* entities, and events are known. In every act of 
knowledge, perception, and judgement is the Atman present: prati - 
hodhaviditam, as the Ken a Upanisad had expressed it. 

Speaking in London in 1896 on the subject of ‘The Absolute 
and Manifestation', Swami Vivekananda dealt with the Upanisadic 
teaching about God being unknown and unknowable in these words 
(Complete Works, Vol. II, Ninth Edition, p. 133): 

‘You must not go home with the idea that God is unknowable 
in the sense in which agnostics put it. . . . The expression is not 
used in the sense in which it may be said that some questions are 
unknown and unknowable. God is more than known. This chair 
is known, but God is intensely more than that, because in and 
through Him we have to know this chair itself. He is the Witness, 
the eternal Witness of all knowledge. Whatever we know we have 
to know in and through Him. He is the essence of our own self. 
He is the essence of this ego, this I, and we cannot know anything 

excepting in and through that I To know the chair you have 

to know it in and through God. Thus God is infinitely nearer to 
us than the chair, but yet He is infinitely higher. Neither known, 
nor unknown, but something infinitely higher than either. He is 
your Self/ 

In spite of its ever-present nature the Self is hardly noticed; 
and the verse gives the reason for this: it is gudham — subtle, pro- 
found; anupravistamr -*- hidden in the depth of experience; prakrt - 
avisayavikdravij ndnaih pracchannam — ‘hidden by the processes of 
ordinary sense-bound knowledge*, comments Sankara; and yet it is 
guJuthiiam — -established in the guha, cavity, i.e. huddhi or reason; 
it is ever present in the innermost depths of that intelligence itself; 
tatra upalahhyamanatvdt — ‘because it is realized there*, remarks 
Sankara. But that realization is difficult because it is gahvaresp 
ham — present within the body but inaccessible: visame anekctnar- 
thasahkate tisthati — ‘located in a difficult region, painful and hard 
to reach’, comments Sankara. 

This explains the difficulty of the spiritual journey which will 
be characterized in the next chapter of this Upanisad as walking 
on a razor's edge. A beautiful flower growing at the top of a steep 
and craggy mountain is a tempting bait to a lover of beauty, but 
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the price to be paid for its possession is heavy; the path to it is 
hard, risky, and dangerous. It drives away all lovers of beauty 
who are timid and faint-hearted. But such a challenge steels the 
heart of the courageous, whom no hardship or risk, not even death 
itself, can hold back. Such is the lure of truth for all lovers of 
truth. This truth of the Atman is puranam — ancient ; niravayamt- 
vdt, pura api nava eveti pumnah— ‘because it has no parts, it is 
the most ancient and yet the most modem’, as Sankara says, de- 
fining the word in his commentary on the Gita (II. 20) . 

The Quest of the Self 

How do these heroic lovers set about this adventure, the quest 
of the Atman? The verse answers this in a brief but pregnant 
statement: adhyatmayogadhigamena — through meditation on the 
inner Self. Bringing out the meaning of this crisp phrase, Sankara 
says:. A/ . 

Visayebhyah pratisamhrtya c etctsa titmani samadhanam — ‘With- 
drawing the mind from sense-objects and fixing it in tranquillity 
in the Atman.’ 

This is the supreme technique of the spiritual life. By moral 
and spiritual discipline the mind sheds its finitude and merges in the 
infinite expanse of the Self, which is described in the verse as 
devam , self-luminous. This realization is the attainment of infinite 
existence, infinite knowledge, and infinite bliss; and hence the 
verse adds: matva dhira harsasokau jahdti — ‘the wise one, on re- 
alizing this, relinquishes both joy and sorrow.’ The joys and 
sorrows ordinarily experienced by man belong to the sensate level 
of his life; these appear utterly trivial to the man of spiritual re- 
alization. At the sensate level, man is at the mercy of circum- 
stances; his joys and sorrows have their sources outside; a little 
praise or a little blame, a little success or a little failure, throws 
him. into small or large waves of happiness or misery. This is 
bondage, says Vedanta; the animal is satisfied with this natural 
state; but man, though in it, and often helpless, yearns for freedom, 
and rebels against chains that bind him, against circumstances that 
press him down. Thereby he expresses the spiritual quality of his 
life; thereby life reveals its tragic beauty and charm. The infinite 
in man, struggling to emerge through finite moulds of body, the 
senses, and the sensate mind, and other finite moulds of sects and 
creeds and political systems, is the most glorious vision of man that 
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science and 'philosophy, history and literature, art and religion, 
reveal. 

The Imagery of the Two Birds 

The Mitndaka Upanisad paints this spiritual journey of man 
from helplessness to fulfilment in a passage of surpassing poetic 
and spiritual charm (III. i. 1-3).: 

Dva suparna sayujd sakhnya 

samanmh vrksmh parisasvaj&te; 

Tayomnyah pippalam svadvatti 
anasnan anyo abhioakasiti— 

‘Two birds of beautiful plumage, knit in bonds of lasting friendship, 
live on the self-same tree. One of them eats the tasteful fruits 
of the tree, while the other, not eating, sits immersed in its own 
glory. 5 

Samane vrkse puruso nimagno 
anlsaya socati muhyamanahi 
Justam yadii pasyatyanyaimsam 

asya makimanamitz vitasokah— 

£ On the self-same tree (of life) is man immersed, 
helpless, he grieves, bound in delusion’s net; 

But when he perceives the other, the adorable, the Lord, 
all grief he casts off, 

knowing himself to be only the glory of this One. 5 

Yada pasyak pasyate rukmavarnam 

hartaramtsam purusarh hrahmayonim; 

Tada mdvan punyapape vidkMya 

nira njanah pa.ramam sainyam upa i it ~~~ 

‘When the wise seeker realizes the effulgent Self, 
the Creator, the Lord, the source of Nature all, 

Cleansed then of merit and demerit 
does the wise one become; and stainless, 
supreme oneness does he then achieve 
(with the Self of all).’ 

Expatiating on the message of these three verses, Swam! 
Viyekananda says in his lecture on ‘Vedanta in Its Application to 
Indian Life 5 (Complete Works, Vol. Ill, Eighth Edition, pp, 235-36) : 
‘This is the picture of the human soul. Man is eating the sweet 
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and bitter fruits of this life, pursuing gold, pursuing his senses, 
pursuing the vanities of life — hopelessly, madly careering he goes. 
In other places the Upanisads have compared the human soul to 
the charioteer, and the senses to the mad horses, unrestrained. 
Such is the career of men pursuing the vanities of life, children 
dreaming golden dreams only to find that they are but vain, and 
old men chewing the cud of their past deeds, and yet not knowing 
how to get out of this network. This is the world. Yet in the 
life of every one there come golden moments; in the midst of the 
deepest sorrows, nay, of the deepest joys, there come moments 
when a part of the cloud that hides the sunlight moves away, as it 
were, and we catch a glimpse, in spite of ourselves, of something 
beyond — away, away beyond the life of the senses; away, away 
beyond its vanities, its joys, and its sorrows; away, away beyond 
nature, or our imaginations of happiness here or hereafter; away 
beyond all thirst for gold, or for fame, or for name, or for posterity. 
Man stops for a moment at this glimpse, and sees the other bird 
calm and majestic, eating neither sweet nor bitter fruits, but ■im- 
mersed in his own glory, self-content, self-satisfied. . V , Man catches 
a glimpse, then again he forgets and goes on eating the sweet and 
bitter fruits of life; perhaps after a time he catches another glimpse, 
and the lower bird goes nearer and nearer to the higher bird as 
blows after blows are received. If he be fortunate to receive hard 
knocks, then he comes nearer and nearer to his companion, the 
other bird, his life, his friend; and as he approaches him, he finds 
that the light from the higher bird is playing round his own plum- 
age; and as he comes nearer and nearer, io! the transformation is 
going on. The nearer and nearer he comes, he finds himself melt- 
ing away, as it were, until he has entirely disappeared. He did 
not really exist; it was but the reflection of the other bird, who was 
there calm and majestic amidst the moving leaves. It was all his 
glory, that upper bird’s. He then becomes fearless, perfectly satis- 
fied, calmly serene.’ 


To hear about this truth, to grasp it through understanding, 
and finally to realize it in life — this is the supreme objective of 
human life, says Yama in verse thirteen. First comes hearing — 
etat srntvd; how few have heard about the eternal glory of the 
Atman, which is their true and inalienable nature. Man is aware 
from birth of his helplessness, his dependence; he need not be 
taught it. This helplessness makes him grief-stricken; and both 
are the fruits of delusion only: ants ayd socaiz muhyamdnali, as the 
Mundaka Upanisad verse given above picturesquely puts it. The 
word ‘gospel’ means good news. The good news brought to man 
by religion in general, and Vedanta in particular, is that he is 

essentially divine; he is by nature immortal, holy, and perfect; sin 
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fear and grief, arising therefrom, are not his true form; they are 
like passing clouds before the sun. When man under such clouds 
hears this good news, he looks up and becomes cheerful; hope 
springs up within him. 

But mere hearing is not enough; its good effect will not last 
unless it is followed up by further steps; and this, verse thirteen 
indicates: smiparigrliya, having well comprehended; anum dharm* 
yam pravrhya, discriminating properly this subtle truth which is 
ever associated with dharma ; dharma is social ethics; it is the inte- 
grating principle between man and man in society; and etam apya, 
realizing this (Atman). After hearing comes understanding, com- 
prehension; this is helped by discrimination — discrimination be- 
tween the real and the unreal, the eternal and the transient. The 
real and the eternal is ever at the back of dharma , that which is 
ethically good; the way to spiritual realization is through ethical 
goodness; and ethical goodness is a value which man acquires in 
the social context, and which sustains the social order. The Maka- 
bharata (8.49.50, Bhandarkar Edition) therefore defines dharma 
as that which sustains society, holding its members together in a 
unity: dhdrandt dharma ityahuh dharmo dharayate prajdh . 

Dharma and Amrta 

Dharma and amrta are two key words in Sanskrit which con- 
vey the whole range of values sought after by man; of these, dharma 
represents the values which he seeks in association with his fellows. 
These values, which proceed from the motivations of profit and 
pleasure, are collectively known as abhyudaya, which, in modern 
language, means social security and welfare; and it is only through 
dharma, , social ethics, that man can achieve this. A high measure 
of social security and welfare accordingly indicates a corresponding- 
ly high level of dhdrmic or socio-ethical sense in the community. 

But the range of human possibilities and values is not ex- 
hausted by the achievement of abhyudaya , which is but an achie- 
vement in the world of time, in the sphere of change and death. 
This achievement tends to generate tensions within itself, which 
is an indication that man’s inherent urge to go beyond himself, 
to surpass himself, has been stifled. When the life force is thus 
stifled, external security turns into inner insecurity, and social 
welfare into spiritual emptiness. It leaves life’s deepest mysteries 
unresolved, the mystery of the soul and the mystery of God, which 
embody man’s hunger to reach but to his timeless and infinite 
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dimension. This constitutes another dimension of life, another 
field of human endeavour — the field of the inner life of man. And 
the key word that conveys the entire gamut of values in this field 
of search is amrta, immortality. 

The spiritual message of every religion is the message of 
immortality. If God is immortal, man also is immortal, he being 
a child of God, or a spark of God, The Upani§ads speak of the 
Self of man as Brahman, the infinite and immortal: Tat tvam asi— 
‘That thou art’, as the Chandogya Upanisad (VI. viii. 7) expresses 
it Conditioned by the body and the senses, man appears finite 
and limited; but in his true nature he is unconditioned, infinite, 
and free. ‘God enchained is man; man unchained is God’, says Sri 
Ramakrishna and adds: pahcabhuter fdnde brahma pade k&nde — 
‘caught in the net of the five elements, Brahman weeps (as man)’. 
The search for the Atman is therefore the search for the Brahman 
ever present in man, the infinite and the unconditioned behind the 
finite and the conditioned. It is the search for the amrta — the 
immortal, and this search is always inward; hence its description 
in verse twelve as adhyatmayogddhigama — attainment through the 
yoga of meditation on the inner Self. Meditation is the technique 
of the royal path to immortality; and in meditation, man ceases 
to be gregarious; he goes beyond his erstwhile state in which he 
was defined as a social animal; and he has the strength to digest 
this loneliness, and spiritually benefit from it. And he owes this 
strength to his earlier discipline in dharma or social ethics. 

The Marvellous Touch of the Soul 

Religion in its spiritual manifestation can therefore be defined 
as ‘a flight of the alone to the Alone 7 , in the words of Plotinus 
(The Enneads, VI, lx. 11). It need not. however, always involve 
a physical flight. Meditation leading to spiritual experience is the 
condition in which man realizes his spiritual nature in its fullness. 
Wordsworth refers to this, in his poem entitled ‘Lines Composed 
a Few Miles above Tintem Abbey’, as being ‘laid asleep in body 
and become a living soul 7 : 

That serene and blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on— 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
i In body and become a living soul; 
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While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 

In his lecture on ‘Hints on Practical Spirituality 5 delivered at 
the Home of Truth, Los Angeles, in 1900, Swami Vivekananda 
spoke on meditation in these words (Complete Works , Vol. II, 
Ninth .Edition, p. 37): 

‘The greatest help to spiritual life is meditation. In ■medita- 
tion we divest ourselves of all material conditions and feel our 
divine nature. We do not depend upon any external help in 
meditation. 

‘The touch of the soul can paint the brightest colour even in the 
dingiest places; it can cast a fragrance over the vilest thing; it 
can make the wicked divine — and all enmity, all selfishness is effac- 
ed. The less the thought of the body, the better. For it is the 
body that drags us down. It is attachment, identification, which 
makes us miserable. That is the secret: To think that I am the 
spirit and not the body, and that the whole of this universe with 
all its relations, with all its good and all its evil, is but as a series 
of paintings— -scenes on a canvas — of which I am the witness.’ 

Again, in another lecture on ‘Sadhanas or Preparations for the 
Higher Life’, he said (ibid., Vol. V, Seventh Edition, p. 253): 

‘Meditation is the one thing. Meditate! The greatest thing is 
meditation. It is the nearest approach to spiritual life — the mind 
meditating. It is the one moment in our daily life that we are not 
at all material— the Soul thinking of Itself, free from all matter— 
this marvellous touch of the Soul! 5 

We shall meet with this subject of meditation when we reach 
the subsequent chapters of the Katha Upanhad. But in the present 
context a verse from Sankara’s Vivekacuddmani (verse 368) will 
be found illuminating : 

EkmtustMtirindriyo heturdamaseetasah 

samrodh e karan am samena mlayam ydyddahamvdsand; 

Tendnandarasmubh utiracald brdhmi sadd yoginah, 

tasrndt eittanirodha eva satatam kdryah prayatno muneli — 

‘The state of aloneness serves to control the sense-organs; control 
of the sense-organs helps to control the mind; through control of 
the mind the ego sense is destroyed; and this again gives the yogi 
the joy of the unbroken realization of the bliss of Brahman; there- 
fore the only endeavour that the muni (thoughful man) has to do 
is to strive constantly to discipline the mind/ 
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Positivism versus Religion 

A merely positivistic attitude to life may question the very 
necessity of religion; it may question the very validity of this 
search for the immortal and its technique of meditation. Modern 
positivism and humanism uphold the ideal of this-worldly excell- 
ence achieved through science and socio-political action, and look 
askance at all ideas of inwardness and transcendence. Discussing 
this question of the validity of religion in his lecture on ‘Unity, 
the Goal of Religion*, Swam! Vivekananda says (Complete Works , 
VoL III, p, 4): 

‘Now comes the question, Can religion really accomplish any- 
thing? It can. It brings to man eternal life. It has made man 
what he is, and will make of this human animal a god. That is 
what religion can do. Take religion from human society and what 
will remain? Nothing but a forest of brutes. Sense-happiness is 
not the goal of humanity. Wisdom (jndnam) is the goal of all life. 
We find that man enjoys his intellect more than an animal enjoys 
its senses; and we see that man enjoys his spiritual nature even 
more than his rational nature. So the highest wisdom must be 
this spiritual knowledge. With this knowledge will come bliss. 
All these things of this world are but the shadows, the manifesta- 
tions in the third or fourth degree, of the real Knowledge and 
Bliss/ 


Man in Quest of Bliss 

Illumination and the bliss flowing from it are the two fruits of 
the realization of the Atman. So verse thirteen of the second 
chapter of the Katha Upanisad says: Sa modate modaniyavi 
hi labdhva~he rejoices, having attained what is verily the 
blissful/ What really is the blissful? Animals experience bliss 
through organic satisfactions. Man also seeks organic satisfactions 
to satisfy his craving for bliss. But in the case of man this is but 
the starting point. If any man is content with this and refuses to 
move forward, he has in effect bowed down to nature and become 
its bond-slave. For organic satisfactions are jugt plain nature; by 
coming under their sway man forfeits the jlbry of his spiritual 
status and freedom. Verse three of the,, Isa Upanisad , we have 
already seen, characterizes such a man as atmdhana , a self-killer, 
one. who commits suicide. How? avidyadosena vidyamdnasya 
dtmanah tiraskarayfib--* ‘because of the denial of the ever-present 
Self through spiritual blindness*, as further elucidated by Sankara 
in his commentary on that verse. 

The specifically human joys are mental and not physical. But 
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religions insist that there is a joy higher even than the mental; 
and that this joy proceeds from the divine and immortal core of 
the human personality. Physical and mental joys have their sources 
without, but this one has its source entirely within. This is the 
bliss of the Atman or Brahman, the bliss of God. It is the purest 
form of joy, because it is entirely spiritual. Mental joys, which, 
fall intermediate between the physical and the spiritual, partake 
of both in varying degrees of combination, and are pure or other- 
wise in corresponding measure. Sri Ramakrishna speaks of three 
types of human joy: vi?aydnanda or joy arising from sense objects; 
bhajamnanda or joy arising from bhajaiia or worship of God and 
singing His name and glories. It may also mean pure joys of the 
mind arising from intellectual, artistic, and moral sources; and 
brahm&nanda or joy arising from God- vision. The last one is what 
Yama refers to in verse thirteen as sa modate modamyam hi lab- 
dhva. Of these, the first, namely, the joy arising from organic 
satisfactions, appears trivial and childish to one who has tasted 
divine bliss. Says the Gita (V. 21-22): 

Bahyasparsesu asaktdtmg, vindatyatmani yat Bukhara ; 

Sa brahmayogayuktdtmd sukhamaksayam asnute — 

‘He whose heart is unattached to external objects realizes the joy 
that is in the Self; he who is established in the awareness of Brah- 
man attains happiness that is undecaying.’ ^ 

Ye hi samsparsajd bhoga dufykhayonaya eva te; 

Adyantavantah kaunteya na tesu ramate budhah — 

‘Since enjoyments that are born of contact (of the senses with 
sense objects) are the source of misery alone, (characterized) as 
they are with a beginning and an end, a wise man, O son of Kunti, 
does not take delight in them. 5 

The House of Truth Is Wide Open for Naciketd 

God is Sat-Cit-Ananda — Existence-Knowledge-Bliss Absolute. 
Naeiketa is in search of this Truth. And Yama considers him far 
advanced on the path; hence he says to himself: vivrtam sadma, 
Naciketasam manye — ‘methinks the house (of Truth) is wide open 
for Naeiketa.’ 

Yama, the teacher, is fully satisfied with Naeiketa, the student. 
But the student is not satisfied with the way the teacher has been 
dodging him so far. He will not stand any more the side-tracking 
of the main question on the part of his teacher. He will tell him 
straight to instruct him in Brahman; and this forms the theme of 
the verses that follow, which we shall study next. 
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In the last discourse, we saw Yama concluding his eulogy of 
the knowledge o£ Brahman with high praise for his student, Naci- 
keta : vivrtam sadma naciketasam manye — ‘nuethinks, the house (of 
Truth) is wide open for Naciketa’. Naciketa, as we saw when 
studying verse two of the first chapter, was endowed with sraddhd , 
faith in himself, faith in the ultimate meaningfulness of experience. 
This sraddhd deepened as a result of the confidence in him ex- 
pressed by his teacher through his eulogistic words. Both the 
student and the teacher are en rapport with the spirit of truth. 
The student, on his part, is impatient, expectant! 

Ever since he met Yama and put him the question formulated 
in his third boon, relating to the problem of the survival of the 
soul at death, Naciketa had been receiving intense philosophical 
education from the words of his teacher; this had clarified his ideas 
and widened the scope of his question. The simple theological pro- 
blem of survival had slowly assumed philosophical proportions. It 
was no more a personal problem on the plane of the emotions. 
It had become an impersonal and rational inquiry into the funda- 
mental nature of man and the universe; a penetrating study of 
experience to find out whether there is a changeless reality behind 
the world of change, an unconditioned behind the conditioned, a 
unity behind the diversity revealed by the senses. 

With these thought-developments behind him,- we find Naci- 
keta, in verse fourteen of chapter two, reformulating his problem 
in the precise language of philosophy. He asks Yama: 

Anyatra dharmdt anyatvddharmdt 
any a irdsmdt krtdkrtdt; 

Anyatra bhutdcca bhavydcca 
yat tat pasyasi tat va da — 

‘That which is other than dharma (virtue) and adharma (vice), 
other than effect and cause, other than time, past and future (as 
also present), that (Truth) thou beholdest; please tell (me) that/ 
In these simple words, Naciketa has formulated the central 
quest of philosophy and religion in India. It is the search for 
a reality which is beyond the determinism of cause and effect, 
beyond the relativity of virtue and vice and of time and space. 
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In that alone is true life ? freedom, and happiness. The finite, the 
relative, and the conditioned cannot be the limit of man’s search 
for knowledge and happiness. In the earnest words of Sanatkumara 
in the Chandogya Upanisad (VII. xxiii. 1): 

Yo vai bhuma tat sukham; ncilpe sukhamasti; 

Bhumaiva sukham; bhumd tveva vijijndsitavya iti — 

‘That which is Infinite is verily happiness; there is no happiness in 
the finite; the Infinite alone is happiness. One should therefore 
seek to know the Infinite alone.’ . 

In his search for knowledge, man may get at the relative only; 
but his real search is for the absolute; when he finds that what 
he has attained is of the relative, he leaves it behind, modifies his 
method of approach, and continues his search for the absolute. 

Maya a Fad of Existence 

Indian thought discovered ages ago that whatever is condition- 
ed by space, time, and causality belongs to the category of the 
relative. This conclusion is now corroborated by modern scientific 
thought. Thus the entire world of sense perception, thought, and 
even the ego, all belong to the category of the relative. They fall 
within the field of time and the network of cause-and-effect rela- 
tion. This is the sphere of what Vedanta terms Maya ; all our 
activities and relationships, all our worldly desires, ethical striv- 
ings, and religious aspirations lie within this net of Maya: Vedanta 
declares that whatever is within the range of speech and thought 
falls within the category of Mayct, within the net of relativity. 

Says Swami Vivekananda on the nature of Mdyd in his lecture 
on and Illusion’ (Complete Works, VoL II, Ninth Edition 

p. 97): 

c Maya is h ot a theory for the explanation of the world: it is 
simply a statement of facts as they exist, that the very basis of 
our being is contradiction, that everywhere we have to move 
through this tremendous contradiction, that wherever there is good, 
there must also be evil, and wherever there is evil, there must 
be some good, wherever there is life, death must follow as its 
shadow, and everyone who smiles will have to weep, and vice versa / 

This net of relativity enfolds us and binds us on every side, 
without and within. The Swami says again in his lecture on 
c Mdyd and the Evolution of the Conception of God’ (ibid., p. 112) : 

4 This eternal play of light and darkness, indiscriminate, indist- 
inguishable, inseparable, is always there. A fact, yet, e:l the same 
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time, not a fact; awake, and at the same time asleep. This is a 
statement of facts, and this is what is called Mdyd. We are born, 
in the Maya, we live in it, we think in it, we dream in it. We are 
philosophers in it, we are spiritual men in it, nay, we are devils 
in this Maya, and we are gods in this Mdyd . Stretch your ideas 
as far as you can, make them higher and higher, call them infinite, 
or by any other name you please, even these ideas are within this 
Mdyd, It cannot be otherwise, and the whole of human knowl- 
edge is generalization of this Maya, trying to know it as it appears 
to be.’ 

This is great knowledge in itself; but it is not great enough 
for Vedanta. It wants to peer beyond even that. It seeks to realize 
the absolute behind the relative and go beyond time to eternity. 
This cannot be done at the conceptual level, for the absolute at 
that level is only a logical absolute; it is only a correlative of the 
relative. 

But the modern positivist may ask; why should we seek to 
realize the absolute when we know that it is unattainable, since 
it is beyond speech and thought? Why not be content with the 
relative? Dealing with the inadequacy of this positivist position, 
Swami Vivekananda says ( 6 Mdyd and Illusion’, ibid., p. 102): 

If this is the state of things, what shall we do? Why not be- 
come agnostics? The modern agnostics also know there is no solu- 
tion of this problem, no getting out of this evil of Mdyd , as we 
say in our language; therefore they tell us to be satisfied and en- 
joy life. Here, again, is a mistake, a tremendous mistake, a most 
illogical mistake. And it is this. What do you mean by life? 
Do you mean only the life of the senses? In this, every one of 
us differs only slightly from the brutes. I am sure that no one 
is present here whose life is only in the senses. Then, this pre- 
sent life means something more than that. Our feelings, thoughts, 
and aspirations are all part and parcel of our life; and is not the 
struggle towards the great ideal, towards perfection, one of the 
most important components of what we call life? According to 
the agnostics, we must enjoy life as it is. But this life means, 
above all, this search after the ideal; the essence of life is going 
towards perfection. We must have that, and, therefore, we cannot 
be agnostics, or take the world as it appears. The agnostic posi- 
tion takes this life, minus the ideal component, to be all that exists; 
and this, the agnostic claims, cannot be reached, therefore he must 
give up the search. called Mdyd, this nature, this 

universe.’ 




Beyond Mdyd 
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ethics and the search of religion. To quote Swami Vivekananda 
again (ibid., pp. 103-4) : 

‘All religions are more or less attempts to get beyond nature 
— the crudest or the most developed, expressed through mythology 
or symbology, stories of gods, angels or demons, or through stories 
of saints or seers, great men or prophets, or through the abstrac- 
tions of philosophy — all have that one object, all are trying to get 
beyond these limitations. In one word, they are all struggling 
towards freedom.... The way is not with Maya but against it. 

This is another fact to learn The whole history of humanity 

is a continuous fight against the so-called laws of nature, and man 
gains in the end. Coming to the internal world, there, too, the 
same fight is going on, this fight between the animal man and the 
spiritual man, between light and darkness; and here, too, man be- 
comes victorious. He, as it were, cuts his way out of nature to 
freedom/ 

Thus beyond this Mdyd Vedanta finds something which is 
not bound by Maya, and getting there, man is released from the 
shackles of Mdyd , and becomes truly free. From this point on- 
wards, all conceptual thought and ethical endeavour become lumin- 
ous with a new resolve — the spiritual resolve to realize freedom, 
and the further resolve to renounce sense life, the life in Mdyd,. 
The Sveidsvdtara Upanisad in one of its oft-quoted verses sings 
of this Reality beyond Mdyd (IV. 10): 

May dm tu prakrtim vidydt mdyinam tu niahesvaram; 

TasydvayavabKutaistu vyaptam sarvamidam jagat — 

‘Know Nature to be Mdyd , and the great God to be the lord of 
Mdyd . This whole universe is pervaded by Him through beings 
which form His parts/ 

The knowledge of the world as Mdyd and the further knowl- 
edge of what lies beyond Mdyd constitute the realization of Buddha 
under the bodhi tree. Apart from Buddha’s own utterances on 
this subject, we have a clear presentation of the substance of his 
realization in a brief statement of one of the first five of his own 
disciples, Assaji. It is a fascinating episode in which we obtain 
this statement, and which also reveals the phenomenon of man’s 
dissatisfaction with mere living on words and concepts, the nature 
of his spiritual quest, and the help he receives in this from a 
qualified spiritual teacher. 

Buddha was camping with Ills disciples in the city of Rajagrha, 
the capital of Magadha (modern Bihar). His disciple, Thera (i.e. 
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Elder) Assaji, was on Ms morning round for alms. Sariputta and 
Moggallana were two prominent members of another group of spi- 
ritual seekers under a sceptic teacher by name Sanjaya; this group 
was also camping near Rajagrha at the time. Both were outstand- 
ing men and great scholars, but they were deeply dissatisfied in- 
wardly and were yearning for spiritual realization. They were in 
search of the ‘Deathless’, the Immortal’ — Amatam, as the Bud- 
dMst Pali scriptures put it. The two had made an agreement be- 
tween themselves: He who first realizes the ‘Deathless’ shall in- 
struct the other. 

Sariputta came across Assaji when the latter was on his way 
back from his round for alms. Impressed by the serenity of Assaji, 
Sariputta drew close to Mm and asked: 

‘Thy senses, friend, are clear; the colour of thy skin is bright 
and pure. On whose account, friend, hast thou renounced the 
sense life? Who is thy teacher? Whose dharma (spiritual way) 
dost thou profess to follow?’ 

Assaji'; replied: 

‘There is, friend, the great devotee, Gautama (Buddha) of the 
Sakya clan, who has renounced everytMng. Following Mm, I have 
renounced the sense life. He, the Blessed One, is my teacher. I 
profess to follow the way taught by him.’ 

Sariputta again asked: 

‘Venerable sir, what does thy teacher declare?’ 

Assaji replied with characteristic humility: 

‘I am, friend, but newly ordained; I have come but recently to 
this way and discipline. I cannot expound these in full; but I 
shall tell thee briefly what they mean.’ 

Saying tMs, Assaji in a brief statement announced the essence 
of what Buddha had realized for Mmself and was teaching to others: 

Ye dharma hetuprabhava tesam hetum tath&gato hyavadat ; 

Tesam ca yo nirodho; evam vadi hi mahasramapah-*- 

‘The tathagata (Buddha) has verily explained the origin of those 
things which are subject to causality. Their cessation too (he has 
explained). This, verily, is the doctrine of the great sramana 
(monk).’ : 

The immense popularity of this brief statement of Buddha’s 
teaching is evident from the fact that it finds frequent occurrence 
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in Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist books; it also occurs in innumerable 
inscriptions scattered in several countries of Asia. 

Hearing this brief summary of Buddha’s teaching, Sariputta 
became deeply inspired; the truth of this message shone in his 
heart: Everything that is subject to the cause-and-effeet relation 
is necessarily impermanent; by negation of this entire range of 
changeful phenomena one realizes the Changeless, the Deathless. 
Billed with joy, he went to his friend Moggallana who, impressed 
by the serenity of his look, asked: ‘Have you attained the Death- 
less?’ He replied in the affirmative. Moggallana then said to his 
friend: ‘Let us go to where the Blessed One (Buddha) is. He shall 
he our teacher. 5 When their leader Sanjaya heard about it, he with 
all his followers also decided to accompany the two. Buddha re- 
ceived them. He recognized the spiritually advanced state of the 
two friends and expressed his joy in having as his disciples ‘this 
excellent pair’ — Sariputta and Moggallana. 

‘The One remains, the many change and pass’, sang Shelley. 
The heart of spiritual realization is not the knowledge of the 
changeful aspects of existence, but the knowledge of the eternal 
Reality behind the world of change. The Upanisads term the latter 
para vidya, higher knowledge, and the former apard vidya, lower 
knowledge. 

Para vidya is the search for that which is beyond the relativity 
of good and evil — anyatra dharmat anyatra adharmat, above the 
range of all causal determinisms — anyatra asmdt krtakrtat, and un- 
limited by time— anyatra bhutdcca bhavydcca . Such a reality can 
only be the Self of man, the eternal subject, the witness of the 
three states of waking, dream, and dreamless sleep. Being beyond 
time and causality, it is infinite and non-dual, ekameva advifiyam 
and satyam jncinam anantam, as Vedanta expresses it. Buddha 
realized not only the cessation of all conditioned existence, but also 
the deathless and unconditioned Reality. Says Buddha ( Uddna , 
VIII. 1 and 3): 

‘There is, O monks, an unborn, an unbecome, an unmade, an 
uncompounded; if, monks, there were not here this unborn, un- 
become, unmade, uncompounded, there would not here be an 
escape from the born, the become, the made, the compounded. But 
because there is an unborn, an unbecome, an unmade, an uncom- 
pounded, therefore, there is an escape from the bom, the become, 
■the made, the compounded.’ 
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In all religions, God is conceived as eternal and changeless. 
But while all dualistic religions place that God outside nature, 
outside experience, Vedanta finds Him in experience, as the inner 
Self of all, and proclaims the unity of Atman, the Self of man, 
with Brahman, the Self of the universe. It is only in the light 
of this truth that we can understand the strange reply of Jesus to 
the question of the Jews (John, 8.57-58): 

'Then said the Jews unto Him, Thou art not yet fifty years 
old, and hast thou seen Abraham? 

'Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you; Before 
Abraham was, I am.’ 

The question asked by Naciketa in verse fourteen thus relates 
to the central theme of all spiritual philosophy. Yama had hinted 
to Naciketa his having realized this truth of all truths. Naciketa 
therefore requests Yama to communicate it to him. As Sankara 
in his commentary on verse fourteen of chapter two says: 

YadiMrsam vastu sarvavyavaharagocamtltam pasyasi, janasi , 
tadvada mahyam — 

'If you see, if you know, the reality of this description, which is 
beyond the grasp of all relative experience, then please tell it to 
me.’ 

Om: the Symbol of Total Reality 

To this pointed question, Yama gave a reply which, commen- 
cing with verse fifteen of this chapter, occupies the rest of the 
Upanisad. We shall now take up the fifteenth and the subsequent 
two verses, sixteenth and seventeenth, for our study: 

Sarve vedd yatpadam dmananti 

tapmfisi sarvdni ca yat vadanti; 

Yadicchanto brahwiacaryam caranti 

tat te padam sangrahena bravimi; om ityetat — 

'The goal which all Vedas proclaim, which all tapas (penances) 
declare, and desiring which they lead the life of brahmacarya — 
that goal I tell thee in brief; it is Om/ 

Etadhyevaksaram brahma etadhyevaksaram par am; 
Etadhyevaksaram jnatvd yo yadicchati tasya tat — 

'This syllable is verily Brahman; this syllable is verily the highest. 
Having to this syllable, one gets whatever one desires/ 
Etaddbmbanam sresfham etaddlambanam param; 
EtadaUmbanam jmtm brahmaloke mahtyate — 




/This support is the best; this support is the supreme; knowing 
this support, one is glorified in the world of Brahman.’ 


It may appear strange that to the serious question of Naciketa 
regarding the ultimate unconditioned Reality, Yama gave the ans- 
wer that it is Om. But we shall see presently that it is not a mere 
name or word that is presented here. As explained by Sankara 
in his comments on this verse: Omsabdavacyam Qmsabdapratikam 
cci — ‘it is That which is meant by the sound Om, and That which 
has for its symbol the sound Om.’ A word and its meaning are 
inseparable, vagarthdmva samprktau, as said by the poet Kalidasa. 
History has shown that human knowledge in various fields has been 
greatly advanced by the invention and use of symbols. Language 
itself is a collection of symbols. Quantities and numbers become 
simplified when expressed through symbols. When ancient Indian 
scientific thought invented the numerals, including the zero sign, 
the algebraic symbols, and the decimal system, it helped immense- 
ly to simplify mathematics and its handling of immense physical 
quantities. When the Indian sages realized the Absolute and the 
Unconditioned in the unity of Brahman and Atman, they felt the 
need for an adequate symbol to communicate so incommunicable a 
truth. No single personal God of the various religions, nor any 
physical symbol much less, could serve as a symbol for a Reality 
which is at once personal and impersonal, immanent and trans- 
cendent, In their search, they came across the sound symbol Om, 
which, as the Taittirlya Upanisad (I. 8) informs us, had already 
established its usefulness for the communication of particular moods 
and ideas. 

In the meantime, their philosophic investigation had resolved 
the whole universe of matter and energy, including psychical en- 
ergy — dkasa and prana — into sphota or sound, which they had also 
divided into the two main groups of the manifest and the unmani- 
fest No particular sound of the alphabet, either as a consonant 
or a vowel, could serve as an adequate symbol of Brahman, which 
is the unity of all existence. The universal cannot be expressed 
adequately through any one particular. It can be expressed only 
through something which possesses the characteristics of the uni- 
versal. They analyzed this sound Om and discovered that, of all 
sounds, it possessed this quality of universality. It is composed 
of the sounds of the three letters of akdra, ukdra, and makdra of 
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the Sanskrit vocabulary corresponding to a, u, and m of the English 
vocabulary. A, pronounced as the letter ‘o’ in the word ‘come’, is 
the first vowel and letter of the Sanskrit alphabet; as the first of 
the guttural sounds, it is the very first sound that man can utter; 
as the last of the labial sounds which involves the closing of the 
lips, M is the last sound that can be produced by man; and U, as 
pronounced in the word ‘uvula’, is the sound produced by rolling 
the breath over the whole of the tongue. Hence the combination 
of these three sounds into Om is also a combination of all sounds 
that man can possibly utter. Though a particular, Ora is thus uni- 
versal in its sweep. As such, it is fit to be a symbol of Brahman 
in its immanent aspect. 

Om in its uttered form finally merges into its unuttered form; 
all uttered sound merges into the silence of the soundless. This 
soundless or anrntra aspect of Om is the symbol of Brahman in Its 
transcendental aspect, beyond time, space, and causality. This 
amatra aspect is indicated by the bindu or dot in the crescent over 
the syllable Om as written in Sanskrit:^. 

This Om, as the unity of all sound to which all matter and 
energy are reduced in their primordial form, is a fit symbol for 
Atman or Brahman, which is the unity of all existence. These, 
and possibly other, considerations led the Vedic sages to accord to 
Ora the highest divine reverence and worship, and treat it as the 
holiest pratzka, symbol, of divinity; they called it nada brahman 
or sabda brahman , Brahman in the form of sound. It is the holiest 
word for all the religions emanating from India — Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Jainism, and Sikhism. Its nearest equivalent in the West 
is the Logos or the Word, As St. John’s Gospel majestically ex- 
pounds it (LI): 

Tn the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.’ 

The Mdndukya Upanisad , which is the briefest of the Upani- 
sads with only twelve verses, reveals the truth of the Atman 
through a penetrating study of experience as revealed in the three 
states of | dgrat (waking), svapna (dream), and susupti (dream- 
less sleep) . It identifies each of the three letters of Om with the 
Atman as revealed in each of the three states, and the soundless 
aspect of Om with the Atman revealed in the tuny a or the trans- 
cendental state. The entire universe of experience is comprehended 
in the three states, and the pure subject or experiencer in the tuny a. 
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The Atman as the unity of the experiencer and the experienced is 
the totality of all existence, and Om is its total symbol* The Man- 
dukya Upanisad proclaims this truth in its two opening verses and 
in its eighth verse: 

Om ityetadaksaramidam sarvam; tasyopavydkhyanam bkutam 
bhavat bhavisyaditi sarvamomkdra eval yacednyat trikdldtitam 
tadapyomkdra eva — 

( Om ; this syllable is all tins (universe); a clear exposition of it (is 
thus): All that is past, present, and future is, indeed, Om; and 
whatever else there is beyond the threefold division of time, that 
also is verily OmJ 

Sarvam hyetat brahma; ayam dtma brahma; so’yam dtmd 
catuspdd— 

‘All this (existence), verily, is Brahman; this Atman is Brahman; 
this same Atman has four quarters (places of manifestation, name- 
ly? jdgrat, svapna, susupti, and turiya ).’ 

So ? yamdtmd adhyaksaram omkaro adhimatram 'pad a matrix, 
mdtrdsca pddd akdra ukdra makara iti— 

‘This same Atman is now described in relation to the syllable Om. 
Om, too, divided into (four) parts, is described in relation to its 
letters. The quarters of the Atman (the Self as manifested in each 
of the three states of waking, dream, and dreamless sleep are 
identical with the letters of Om, which are a, u, and m. ? 

The Upanisad further describes the fourth state or turiya in 
its last verse, verse twelve: 

Amatrah caturtlio’vyavaharyak prapaneopasamah sivo’dvaita 
evamomkdra dtmaiva samvisati dtmand dtmanam ya evam veda — 
‘The fourth (turiya) is without sound (or parts) and is beyond 
relativity; it is the cessation of all phenomena. It is the Good, the 
Non-dual. This Om is verily the Atman. He who knows this 
iherges himself in the Atman. 5 

This is the thought-background of Yama’s eulogy of Om as the 
symbol of Atman in verses fifteen to seventeen of the second chap- 
ter of the Katha Upanisad. The eulogy is meant for both Om and 
Atman, since we have seen that what fits one fits also the other. 
Explaining the significance of Om as the highest symbol of God, 
Swami Vivekananda says (‘Bhakti Yoga 5 , Complete Works, V ol. 
Ill, Eighth Edition, pp. 57-58): 
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‘All this expressed sensible universe is the form, behind which 
stands the eternal inexpressible sphota , the manifester as Logos 
or World. This eternal sphota, the essential eternal material of all 
ideas or names, is the power through which the Lord creates the 
universe. Nay, the Lord first becomes conditioned as the sphota , 
and then evolves Himself out as the yet more concrete sensible 
universe. This sphota has one word as its only possible symbol, 
and this is the Om. And as by no possible means of analysis can 
we separate the word from the idea, this Om and the eternal sphota 
are inseparable; and therefore it is out of this holiest of all holy 
words, the mother of all names and forms, the eternal Om, that 
the whole universe may be supposed to have been created.... 
The sphota is the material of all words, yet it is not any definite 
word in its fully formed state. That is to say, if all the peculiarities 
which distinguish one word from another be removed, then what 
remains will be the sphota ; therefore this gphota is called the nada- 
brahman, the Sound-Brahman 

Tf properly pronounced, this Om will represent the whole 
phenomena of sound-production, and no other word can do this; 
and this, therefore, is the fittest symbol of the sphota , which is the 
real meaning of the Om. And as the symbol can never be separat- 
ed from the thing signified, the Om and the sphota are one. And 
as the sphota , being the finer side of the manifested universe, is 
nearer to God, and is indeed the first manifestation of divine wis- 
dom, this Om is truly symbolic of God. 5 

Same vedd yat padam dmananti — ‘the state which all Vedas pro- 
claim 5 , says Yama; padam in Sanskrit means state as well as word, 
and it also means ‘goaf. The Atman and its symbol Om are the 
central theme ■■of • 

The Power of Tapas 

Tapdmsi sarvdni ca yat vadanti — ‘and which is proclaimed by all 
tapas (penances) 5 . The word taj3as, meaning heat, indicates effort 
and endeavour, which has the tendency to heat up any system, 
physical or organic. Its nearest equivalents in English are self- 
discipline, austerity, or penance, without, however, taking in the 
ideas of sin and penitence associated with the last two. The ideas 
expressed by tapas find, in some form or other, a place in the 
•practical part of every religion; they find a place even in political 
life or scientific research. In fact, they have a place in every field 
where man strives for higher values. Tapas involves the voluntary 
and cheerful experiencing of a privation with a view to attaining 
a higher value. 

By fasting, which is the commonest form of tapas in religion, 
by voluntarily giving up food, man hopes to achieve self-control 
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and inner purity. What is given up is always a lower value, and 
what is sought is always a higher value. If food is the highest 
value, there is no meaning in giving it up. It is the same with the 
entire gamut of sense pleasures. Lust emerges as love through 
the tapas of marriage. A seeker of knowledge gladly welcomes 
privation in the field of sense pleasures. A patriot seeking the 
liberation of his country from political slavery cheerfully faces 
physical privations and even death itself. The ethical man cheer- 
fully undergoes physical and mental privations at the call of duty. 

Throwing away an advantage already gained in order to achieve 
a greater advantage has been a characteristic of organic as well 
as cultural evolution. This is the only safeguard against stagna- 
tion and death. Life's command is ‘move onV It is especially the 
law of moral and spiritual evolution. The lesson here is not ‘hold 
on’, but ‘give up, and move on’. This is what the Isa Upanisad 
proclaims in its memorable opening verse, as we saw in our study 
of that Upanisad: tena tyaktena bhunjithah — ‘enjoy life through 
tyaga , renunciation’. The animal has its life entirely in the senses; 
man, though livingin the body and in the plane of the senses, feels 
the urge to move on; through control of his nervous impulses, he 
develops his mental life. Disciplining the workings of his mind, 
he achieves morality and culture, science and art, philosophy and 
religion. Tapas thus plays a vital part in human evolution. It 
unites the citizen and the saint, the scientist and the artist in a 
common discipline and quest, thus bridging the gulf between the 
secular and the sacred. 

By tapas, therefore, the Upanisads, or, for that matter, the 
Gita , Buddha, or Jesus, never mean mere penance, austerity, or 
senseless mortification. By it they mean this creative impulse at 
the back of the evolutionary process, be it organic or mental, moral 
or spiritual. The Upanisads are particularly concerned with 
its contribution in the fields of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
growth of man. For that is the specific field of human evolution. 
In the words of Sir Julian Huxley in his lecture on ‘The Evolu- 
tionary Vision’, Evolution after Darwin, Vol. Ill, p. 251): 

‘Man’s evolution is not biological but psychosocial; it operates 
by the mechanism of cultural tradition, which involves the cumu- 
lative self-reproduction and self-variation of mental activities and 
their products. Accordingly, major steps in the human phase of 
evolution are achieved by break-throughs to new dominant pat- 
terns of mental organization, of knowledge, ideas, and beliefs— 
ideological instead of physiological or biological organization.’ 
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The Upanisads maintain, that tapas is the technique by which 
such -break-throughs' are initiated and stabilized. Hence the 
supreme importance given by them to tapas . If the higher life 
is the end, then tapas is the means, say the Upanisads; and they 
equate the means and the end by declaring that tapas is the higher 
•life. Thus the Taittiviya Upanisad sings in praise of tapas in one 
] of its famous passages dealing with the knowledge of Brahman. 
The Upanisad first expounds the nature of Brahman in a majestic 
statement by Varuna, the father and teacher, to Bhrgu, his son 
and disciple (IIL1): 

Yato va imdni bhutdni jay ante; yena jdtani jivanti; yat pra - 
yantyabhisamvisanti; tat vijijndsasva; tat bmhmeti — 

‘That from which all these beings and entities are born; That in 
which, being born, they abide; and That into which, at death, they 
fully enter — desire to know That; That is Brahman.' 

What did the disciple do on hearing this truth? 

Sa tapo } tapyata—he performed tapas', says the Upanisad. Ex- 
plaining the word tapas in his commentary on this verse, Sankara 
says, quoting a verse of the Ydjnavalkya Smrti in the end: 

Sarvesdm hi niyatasddhyavisaydndm sadhandnam tapa eva 
sadhakatamam sddhanam iti hi prasiddharii loke. Tasmat pitrd anu- 
padistamapi brahmavijhdnasddhanatvena tapah pratipede bhrguh. 
Tacca tapo bahyantahkaranasainddhanani, taddvdrakatvdt brafo- 
mapratipatteh. ‘Manasasca indriyandm ca hyaikagryam paramanh 
tapah; tat jydyah sarvadharmebhyah sa dharmah para ucyate 5 iti 
smrteh — 


Tt is well known in the world that of all aids to the attainment of 
objects which can be achieved by resort to means, tapas is the 
most excellent aid. Therefore Bhrgu resorted to tapas as being 
the means to the Imowledge of Brahman, though his father did 
not say anything about tapas . And such tapas is the tranquilliza- 
tion of the outer and inner sense organs (the senses and the mind ) , 
because that is the means to the attainment of Brahman. “The 
concentration (of the energies) of the mind and the senses is 
supreme tapas; it is greater than all virtues (dharmas); it is (in 
fact) the supreme virtue", as the Smrti puts it.’ 

And in the very next passage, we find the teacher exhorting 
the disciple, who asks him to impart to him the knowledge of 
Brahman, to practise tapas (III ;2) : 
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Tapasd brahma vijijnasasva; tapo brahmeti — 

'Desire to know Brahman by tapas; tapas is Brahman/ 

The Hindu Puranie literature tells us that this word i tapa > was 
the first sound that Brahma, the cosmic Mind who projected this 
universe out of Himself, heard when He was puzzled as to how to 
create the universe of name and form. He alone existed at the 
time. Looking about for the source of the sound, He realized that 
it was the message to Him from the divine Self within himself. 
Accordingly, as the Bhdgavata beautifully describes it (II.ix.8): 

Atapyata sma akhilalokatdpanam 
tapastapiydmstaputdm sanmhitah-^ 

Tie, who is the greatest among all performers of tapas , performed 
such deep tapas , with perfect concentration, that he acquired the 
knowledge and capacity to create the universe/ 

The universe is the fruit of the tapas of the Creator, a tapas 
consisting of knowledge. Tasya jndnamayavh tapah — ‘whose tapas 
consists of knowledge or thought 5 , says the Mundaka Upanisad 
(1. 1.9). Commenting on this, Sankara says: 

Yasya jMifiamayam jhanavikdrameva sdrvajhyalaksanam tapo 
andyasalaksanam — 

'Whose tapas consists of thought; it is just a form of His knowledge, 
which is of the nature of omniscience; it is a tapas characterized 
by effortlessness or spontaneity/ 

Tapas is thus at the very root of creation; it is also at the root 
of every creative act or achievement of man, be it literary or artis- 
tic, scientific or spiritual 

This concentration of organic and psychic energy achieved by 
tapas is the means to advance evolution to the highest summit of 
spiritual realization. Modem neurologists tell us that animals that 
acquired a capacity for thermostasis in their bodies won not only 
survival in the struggle for existence, but also evolutionary ad- 
vance. Says W. Grey Walter ( The Living Brain , p. 16): 

♦/ ‘The acquisition of internal temperature control, thermostasis, 
was a supreme event in neural, indeed in all natural history. It 
made possible the survival of mammals on a cooling globe. That 
was its general importance in evolution. Its particular importance 
was that it completed,' in one section of the brain, an automatic 
) system of stabilization for the vital functions of the organism— a 
I condition known as homeostasis. With this arrangement, other 
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parts of the brain are left free for functions not immediately re- 
lated to the vital engine or the senses, for functions surpassing the 
wonders of homeostasis itself.’ 

Tracing the kinship of this physical principle of homeostasis 
with the spiritual evolution of man, Grey Walter continues (ibid., 
p. 19): 

The experience of homeostasis, the perfect mechanical calm 
which it allows the brain, has been known for two or three thou- 
sand years under various appellations. It is the physiological as- 
pect of the perfectionist faiths— nirvana, the abstraction of the yogi , 
the peace that passeth understanding, the derided “happiness that 
lies within”; it is a state of grace in which disorder and disease 
are mechanical slips and errors / (italics not author’s) 

Tapas thus is a value which creative life proclaims from every 
side. And tapas itself, says Yama to Naciketa, proclaims the glory 
of That which is the value of all values, the supreme end-value, 
namely, Atman or Brahman: tdpamsi sarvdni ca yat vadantL 

Yama says further: yadicchanto brahmacaryam caranii— 
‘desiring which they lead the life of brahmacarya ’ . 

Brahmacarya means voluntary self-control; it is especially as- 
sociated with the discipline and control of the sex impulse. It is a 
form of tapas; it is, in fact, the most vital aspect of tapas, accord- 
ing to Indian spiritual thought. There is no book on spirituality 
in India which does not proclaim the glory of brahmacarya . In 
its widest sense, it means the life spiritual; this is the sense in 
which it is used here; it is the sense in which Buddha used it in 
his discourses. Mahatma Gandhi gives its root meaning as that 
conduct which puts one in touch with God. These two values— 
tapas and brahmacarya — form two vital elements of Indian cul- 
ture; they have imparted to it its unique features of a spiritual 
motive and a spiritual direction. 

In verse fifteen Yama describes the goal of the spiritual quest 
briefly as Om. He sings the glory of this symbol of the Divine in 
verses sixteen and seventeen. Etat alaitibanam srestham etat alam- 
banam param— this support is the best, this support is the supreme’, 
says he in verse seventeen. 

~ After speaking about the symbol in these three verses, Yama 
proceeds to speak, in the remaining eight verses of the chapter, 
more directly about the reality signified by the symbol about which 
Naciketa had eagerly asked. We shall take up these verses in the 
next discourse.' . 
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In the last discourse, dealing with verses fourteen to seventeen 
of the second chapter of the Katha Upanisad, we saw Yama ex- 
pounding to Naciketa the nature of the Atman, the Self of man 
and of the universe, through Its symbol Om. In verses eighteen 
to twenty-five comprising the rest of the chapter, which we shall 
study this evening, we have Yama expounding the subject more 
directly, as directly as a subject such as this will permit. Verses 
eighteen and nineteen read: 

Na jay ate mriyate va vipascit 

nay am kutascit na babhuva kascit; 

Ajo nityah sasvato’yam purdno 
na hanyate hanyamdne sarire — 

‘The discerning man (knows that he) is not bom nor does he die; 
he has not come into being from anything; nor has anything come 
into being from him. This (Self of man) is unborn, eternal, ever- 
lasting, and ancient; It is not destroyed when the body is destroyed. 5 

McmM cenmanyate hantum 
hatascenmanyate hatam; 

Ubhau tan na vijanito 

ndyam hanti na hanyate— 

Tf the killer thinks that he is killing, and the killed thinks that he 
is killed, both of them do not know that It (the Self) kills not nor 
is It killed. 5 

Man Viewed in Depth 

In these two verses, Yama has revealed man in his depth. 
As a physical entity, man is one among the innumerable physical 
realities of the universe. This is man viewed from the outside, 
through the senses. Like the innumerable physical entities of 
nature, man also is acted upon and moulded by forces outside of 
himself; his body and mind, intellect and ego are all subject to the 
law of causation. Caught up in the coils of the iron law of deter- 
minism, all these entities, including man, are subject to the ‘sixfold 
waves of change 5 , as Vedanta terms it, namely, birth, coming into 
the category of the existent, growth (through addition of particles 
or elements) , transformation, decline (through detachment of par- 
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tides or elements), and, finally, destruction or death. The sensate 
view of man treats him as a machine, wound up and wound 
down by the hand of time. But is this the whole of man? f< 

The sense of inwardness which man — even the sensate man — ex- 
periences is what makes him a self as different from the not-self. 

This selfhood is the special prerogative of man. The term ‘self 
and its Sanskrit equivalent, atman, carry the reflexive meaning 
of inwardness. The sensate view of man completely overlooks \ 
the importance of this significant value of inwardness. 

Depth psychology in the West endeavours to view him from the 
inside, and identifies his self with his subtle body, the suksma scirira, 
apart from and beyond his gross physical body, but still within the 
grip of cause-and-effect determinism like the physical body and its 
environing world. 

The Message of Hope 

This is still the view of man from the outside; it is accordingly 
a surface view. In failing to do justice to the unplumbed depths 
of his personality, it also twists and distorts it and makes human 
life denuded of intrinsic value and significance. The human heart 
and reason have .always protested against this situation. This pro- 
test voiced by ethics and religion finds most poignant expression 
in the words spoken by Swami Vivekananda in the course of his 
address to the Chicago Parliament of Religions ( Complete Works , 

Vol. I, p. 10): 

Ts man a tiny boat in a tempest, raised one moment on the 
foamy crest of a billow and dashed down into a yawning chasm 
the next, rolling to and fro at the mercy of good and bad actions 
—a powerless, helpless wretch in an ever-raging, ever-rushing, un- 
compromising current of cause and effect; a little moth placed under 
the wheel of causation, which rolls on crushing everything in its 
way and waits not for the widow’s tears or the orphan’s cry? The 
heart sinks at the idea, yet this is the law of Nature.’ 

The discovery by the Indian sages that the true Self of man 
is free, that it is untrammelled by the cause-and-effect relation and 
beyond the network of relativity was a great discovery in the 
history of man’s search for truth. Referring to this momentous 
event, Swami Vivekananda continues (ibid., pp. 10-11) : 

Ts there no hope? Is there no escape?— was the cry that went 
up from the bottom of the he'art of despair. It reached the throne 
of mercy, and words of hope and consolation came down and inspir- 
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ed a Vedic sage, and he stood up before the world and, in trumpet 
voice, proclaimed the glad tidings: 

‘ “Hear, ye children of immortal bliss! even ye that reside in 
higher spheres! I have found the ancient One who is beyond all 
darkness, all delusion: knowing Him alone you shall be saved 
from death over again.” 

‘ “Children of immortal bliss” — what a sweet, what a hopeful 
name! Allow me to call you, brethren, by that sweet name — heirs 
of immortal bliss — yea, the Hindu refuses to call you sinners. Ye 
are the children of God, the sharers of immortal bliss, holy and 
perfect beings.... You are souls immortal, spirits free, blest, and 
eternal; ye art not matter, ye are not bodies; matter is your ser- 
vant, not you the servant of matter/ 

Discussing the import of this teaching for man and his destiny, 
Swami Vivekananda concludes (ibid., p. 11): 

‘Thus it is that the Vedas proclaim not a dreadful combina- 
tion of unforgiving laws, not an endless prison of cause and effect, 
but that at the head of all these laws, in and through every par- 
ticle of matter and force, stands One “by whose command the wind 
blows, the fire bums, the clouds rain, and death stalks upon the 
earth”/ 

The Self of man is eternal, immortal; hence it is beyond the 
cause-and-effect determinism. This truth is known to the discern- 
ing — vipascit — says Yama in verse eighteen; he knows that the 
death of the body, be it gross or subtle, does not involve the death 
of the Self. It is only the dull-witted that ascribe to the Self the 
happenings that fall to the body, which is clearly the not-Self. 
Says Sankara (Vivekacwddmani, verse 160): 

Deho’hamityeva j adasya buddhih 
dehe ca jive vidusastvaham dluh; 

Vivekavijndnavato mahdtmano 
brahm&hamityeva matih sadcltmani — • 

‘The dull-witted man thinks “I am the body”; the learned man 
identifies himself with the individual soul within the body; while 
the great-souled man, possessed of discrimination and realization, 
identifies himself with the eternal Atman, and knows “I am Brah- 
man”/ 

The Nature of the Atman 

Verses eighteen and nineteen of the second chapter of the 
Katha Upanisad occur in the second chapter of the Gita as verses 
twenty and nineteen with slight modifications. The free render- 
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ing of the latter verse by Emerson in his poem on Brahma is well 
known: ' i 

If the red slayer thinks he slays | 

Or if the slain thinks he is slain, 

They know not well the subtle ways J 

I keep and pass and turn again. 

Yama now proceeds to give Naciketa a closer view of the 
truth of the Atman in the next three verses, beginning with verse ^ 
twenty which combines musical charm with philosophical depth: 
Anoranlydn mahato mahlydn 

dtmdsya jantor nihito guhdydm; 

Tamakratuh pasyati vztasoko j 

dhdtuprasaddt mahimdnam dtmanah — j 

c The Atman, smaller than the atom and greater than the cosmos, j 

is (ever) present in the heart of this creature. One who is free ; 

from (the thraldom of) desire realizes the glory of the Atman I 

through purity and transparency of the senses and the mind, and 
(thereby becomes) free from grief. 5 j 

Asino dumm vrajati saytino ydti sarvatali; 

Kastam maddmadam devam madanyo jndtumarhati — 

/Though sitting still, He travels far; though lying down, He goes 
everywhere. Who, other than myself, can know that luminous 
Reality* which rejoices and rejoices not? 5 , 

Asarlrairt sarirem anavasthesvavasthitam; 

Mahdntam vibhumatmanam matvd dhtro na socati — 

/Realizing the Atman as the bodiless in the embodied, the change- 
less in all changeful entities, infinite and all-pervading, the wise 
one does not grieve. 5 

Yama has expressed profound ideas through these three verses. 

We came across these ideas earlier in our study of the Isa Upani - 
sad, verses four and five. Small and big are physical conceptions 
arising from spatial determinations. A physical entity is either 
big or small; it can never be both except relatively. But this limi- 
tation does not apply to subtle realities even of the physical world. 

A photon is described by modern science as big enough to spread 
across the universe and small enough to pass through a small hole. 
What to speak of the inapplicability of these limitations to non- 
physical realities like mind and Self? Ann means atom or, more 
appropriately, the smallest particle of matter; the Atman is smaller 
than that. Mahat is the cosmic totality; the Atman is greater than 
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this. It is only Consciousness, pure and unconditioned, that can 
answer to this highly paradoxical description; and that is the 
nature of the Atman, the true Self of man. The German poet 
Angelus Silesius sings: 

Dear me, how great is God! Dear me, how God is small! 

Small as the smallest thing, great as the troubles of all! 

Says Sankara in his comment on this Upanisadic verse: 

Ann mahat vd yadasti loke vastu, tat tenaiva dtmand nityena 
dtmavat sariihhavati ; tadatmand vinirmuktam asat savipadyate — « 

4 Whatever entities exist in the world, small or big, they all derive 
their being from this eternal Atman; divorced from the Atman, 
they become reduced to unreality/ 

As the innermost essence of everything in the universe, this 
Atman is naturally present in every being: dtmd asya jantornihito 
guhdydm . But they do not know this fact; because It is nihito 
guhdydm — ‘hidden in the guka, cavity*, in the innermost core of their 
being, as the eternal witness of the changing states of waking, 
dream, and sleep. Though thus hidden, It has not failed to leave 
Its footprints on the sands of daily experience; darsanaAravtyama* 
nanavijndnalihgam— It ever sends out Its intimations through 
every act of seeing, hearing, thinking, and knowing*, comments 
Sankara. The Brhadamnyaka Upanisad in a moving passage sings 
the glory of the Atman as the central ‘thread of Being’ (III. 7. 15); 

Yah sarvesu bhutesu tisthan s sarvebhyo bhutebhyo antaro M 
yam sarvdni bkutani na viduh, yasya sarvdni bhutdni sarimih , yah 
sarvdni bhutdni antaro yamayati, esa te dtmd antary ami amrtah— 

‘He who exists in all beings, who is their innermost core, whom 
all beings do not know, whose body are all beings, who, remaining 
within, controls all beings, this is your Atman, the antary dmi (inner 
controller), the Immortal/ 

The True Glory of Man 

The Atman is the eternal ‘within* of all the phenomena of na- 
ture; but the phenomena do not know It; nor can they ever know 
It. But there is one phenomenon of nature that can know the 
Atman; and that is man. Says William Blake, the English poet 
(Poems and Prophesies): 

‘If the doors of perception were cleansed, every thing would 
appear to man as it is, infinite/ 
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In man alone has nature attained the organic development 
necessary for the recognition and realization of the Atman; in his 
experience are available the ‘footprints* of the Atman. Tracing 
these footprints, he can realize the Atman. But the ordinary man 
does not care to take note of the intimations that the immortal in 
him sends out to him, ‘because they, seeing, see not, and hearing, 
they hear not, neither do they understand* (Matthew, 13.13). He 
is drowned in the things and events around and outside him. ‘God 
is in man, but man is not in God; hence man suffers*, says Sri 
Ramakrishna, highlighting this ever-present tragedy. 

When the senses and the mind become pure through control 
of desire, through checking the out-going tendencies of the mind, 
man realizes the infinite dimension of his true being: mahimdnam 
atmanafy — ‘the glory of the Atman*. What is this glory?: Karman - 
imiUavrddhiksayarahitam pasyati; ayamahamasmiti — ‘He realizes 
the Atman as not subject to increase or decrease as a result of 
action; he realizes It as “I am He” comments Sankara, The on© 
theme of all the Upanisads is this unique glory of man. Says Swami 
Vivekananda ( Complete Works, VoL II, Ninth Edition, p. 250): 

‘No books, no scriptures, no science can ever imagine the glory 
of the Self that appears as man, the most glorious God that ever 
was, the only God that ever existed, exists, or ever will exist.* 

All culture and civilization proclaim only this glory of man 
in varying measures. But it is only in the science of spirituality 
that tills glory is fully grasped. This realization puts an end to 
all grief, says the verse. The Upanisads holds that all grief, which 
.indicates helplessness, anlsayd socati , proceeds from the attain- 
ment of only the fleeting and the finite by one who is born heir 
to the immortal and the infinite. Grief disappears in the peace and 
joy of the immortal and infinite Atman. This is the state in which 
Buddhas and Christs normally live and move. 

The nature of the infinite will entail descriptions often contra- 
dictory and enigmatic. It is ‘smaller than the atom, and bigger 
than the cosmos*; this is one such description. Verse twenty-one 
adds three more: dsino duram vrajaii — ‘though sitting still, He 
travels far*; say&no ydti sarvatah — ‘though lying down, He goes 
everywhere*; and madamadam — ‘ It rejoices and rejoices not*. Com- 
menting on these apparently contradictory descriptions of the 
Atman, Sankara says: 

Sthitigatinityanityadi-viruddhanekadharmopqdhitvat viruddha - 
dharmavan , visvarupa iva cintamanivat kasyacit avabhdsate — 
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'Viewed through the limiting adjuncts which possess such various 
and contradictory attributes such as fixity and motion, eternity and 
ephemerality, etc. the Atman appears to some as if possessing 
many contradictory attributes, multiformed like the cintdmani (a 
mythical gem which appears according to the fancy of the viewer)? 

The universe has come from the Atman; the inorganic and the 
organic constitute two features of the universe. The inorganic has 
no experience , neither joy nor sorrow; hence it is described as 
amada . The organic has such experience; hence it is described as 
mada. A reality with such contradictory features is difficult to 
grasp: Kastam . . . madanyo jfmtum arhati— who but I (and men 
like me) can know It? 5 exclaims Yama. There are only a few who 
have realized this Atman and Yama is one of them. 

The Self-revelation of the Atman 

The Atman is in all things and entities which have shape and 
form, because it is itself bodiless — asariram . These bodies are all 
subject to change; the Atman is in them as their changeless essence^ 
anavasthesvavasthitam. Avibhaktam ca bhutesu vibhaktam iva ca 
sthitam — ‘(The Atman) exists undivided in things apparently divid- 
ed/ says the Gita (XIII. 16). Realizing the Atman as It truly is— 
mahdntam and vibhum, great and infinite — man becomes a dhzra; 
he surpasses himself and grieves no more. He completes the long 
and arduous evolutionary journey from wretchedness to blessedness .. 

In the next verse, verse twenty-three, Yama speaks of the 
unique nature of this journey and its goal: 

Nayamatma pravacanena labhyo 
na medhayd na bahund srutena; 

Yamevaisa vrnute tena labhyah 
tasyaisa dtma vivrnute tanum svdm — 

'This Atman cannot be attained by study of the scriptures, nor by 
sharp intellect, nor by much hearing; by him is It attained whom 
It chooses — to him this Atman reveals Its own (true) form.’ 

Pravacana literally means teaching; here it means study which 
is prior to teaching. In a narrow sense, this study refers to the 
study of the Vedas; in its widest sense, however, it means the study 
of sacred books in general The Atman cannot be attained by the 
study of the sacred books, says Yama, and adds: nor by medhas 
— sharp intelligence, nor bahund srutena — by much hearing. It is 
remarkable that the Vedas themselves, in several passages, say 
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that the Atman cannot be attained through a mere study of them. 
Few scriptures in the i world have the boldness to say this of them- 
selves; for that boldr< the product of a deep passion for spirit- 
uality and not for a dogma or creed; and it is sustained by the spirit 
of detachment and objectivity. Sacred books, says Sri Ramakrishna, 
do not contain God, but only information about God, like the Hindu 
almanac which forecasts the rainfall of the year, but which will 
not yield a single drop of water if one squeezes it! The Vedas 
themselves speak of further steps, besides study and hearing (sra- 
vana) , for the realization of the Atman; these are manana, rational 
understanding, nididhyasana, deep meditation. We need scriptural 
study which enlightens us with the experiences and teachings of 
those who have traversed the path to God; we need sharp intellig- 
ence to grasp correctly what we study and observe; we need to hear 
about the Atman and the higher life. But these are not enough; we 
need to apply our reason to sift what we have gathered from study 
and hearing; and, finally, we have to concentrate on the truth of 
the Atman and dwell on it in deep meditation. 

It is generally held that these varied processes constitute man’s 
spiritual journey leading to realization of the Atman. But, says 
^ama, they do not constitute the whole truth of the matter. The 
Atman is not an object among objects, an item of the world of the 
not-self , to be discovered by carefully worked-out means. It is 
the very Self of the seeker. As the spiritual Infinite, it is not the 
sum of finite entities; as the Absolute, it is not the end product 
of the causal determination of means and ends: nasti akrtah krtena 
— the unconditioned cannot be had through the conditioned’, as 
the Mundaka Upanisad expresses it (1.2.12.), commenting on 
which Sankara says: 

Iha samsdre nasti kascidapi akrtah padarthah; sarva eva hi 
lokah karmacitali; karmacitatvdt ca anitydh . . . .Aham ca nityena 
amrtena abhayena kutasthena acalena dhruvena arthena arthi , na 
tadvipantena— 

Tn this world, there is no entity which is not subject to cause; 
all the worlds (terrestrial or celestial) are the products of action 
(of forces); and because they are products of action, they are non- 
eternal . . . What I seek, however, is the eternal, the immortal, 
the fearless, the changeless, the immovable, and the constant; and 
not what is contrary to these.’ 
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If so much meditation, or so much other spiritual practices 
become the cause of the realization of the Atman, then the Atman 
becomes reduced to being an effect — relative and finite — and, there- 
fore, non-eternal. Can a finite lamp of knowledge or awareness 
illumine the infinite light of knowledge or awareness? Can a 
torch, however big in size and however powerful, help to illumine 
the sun? On the contrary, it is the sun that illumines and over- 
whelms the torch itself; the light of the torch is but a finite ex- 
pression of the comparatively infinite light of the sun. Similarly, 
far from the mind in meditation, however deep and profound it be, 
illumining or revealing the Atman, it is the Atman that overpowers 
the puny light of the mind and illumines it through and through. 
For the Atman, according to the Upanisads, is of the nature of 
pure Awareness, infinite and undecaying. All the Upanisads ecsta- 
tically sing in chorus this characteristic of the Atman. In this very 
Katha Upanisad, we have in verse fifteen of chapter five, which we 
shall study in due course, such a sublime piece of music: 

Na tatra siiryo hhdti na candra tdrakam 
nemd vidyuto bhanti kuto’yamagnih ; 

Tameva bhantam anubhati sarvam 
tasya bhdsa sarvamidam vibhati — 

''There (in the Atman) the sun does not shine, nor the moon, nor 
the stars, nor these lightnings; much less this (terrestrial) fire. 
When That shines, everything shines after That. By Its Light, 
all this (universe) is lighted.’ 

If such is the nature of the Atman, it is preposterous for the 
human mind to hold that its realization is effected through a series 
of spiritual practices. After saying this, Yama therefore adds: 
yamevaisa vrnute tena labhyah , tasyaisa dtmd vivrnute tanum svarn 
— ‘by him is It attained whom It chooses — to him this Atman re- 
veals Its own (true) form.’ 

This truth of the self-revelation of the Atman becomes clear 
when we bear in mind two facts, namely, the nature of the Atman 
as pure Awareness , infinite and non-dual, and its being our very 
Self and not an external object or an extra-cosmic deity. An extra- 
cosmic entity, however vast and lofty, can be known by our mind. 
But the Self, of the nature of awareness, cannot be known by 
the mind, because It is that in and through which the mind itself 
knows and functions. We have already seen, in our study of the 
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Kena Upanisad , that this subject forms the central theme of that 
Upanisad; we had read in its verse six of chapter one: 

Yat manasd na manute yendhuh mano matam; 

Tadeva brahma tvam viddhi nedaiii yadidam updsate 

‘That which is not grasped by the mind, but which comprehends 
the mind itself, know That alone as Brahman, and not this which 
they worship here (as something objective)/ 

Clarifying this, igankara says in his comment on this verse: 

Antasthena caitanyajyotisa avabhcLsitasya manaso mananasd- 
marthyam ; . . . tasmdt tadeva manasah dtmdnam pratyakcetayitara'ih 
brahma viddhi — 

‘The mind gets the power to think and know when it is illumined 
by the light of Consciousness or Awareness which is within itself. 

. . . Therefore, know That alone to be Brahman which, as the 
source of consciousness within, is the Self of the mind/ 

Grace versus Personal Effort 

The Upanisadic statement of the self-revelation of the Atman 
is spiritually identical with the idea of divine grace upheld by re- 
ligions centred in a personal God. Grace is unconditioned, where- 
as law and justice belong to the world of relativity. As the New 
Testament puts it (John, 1.17): 

‘For the law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ/ 

The subject of Divine self -revelation, or grace versus personal 
effort is a standing problem in spiritual thought. It is an unre- 
solved problem only in its intellectual formulation, as many such 
problems are; but it is resolved by spiritual life itself. Formulated 
by logic, it is an unresolvable contradiction like several others in 
the dictionary of philosophy. But the wisdom of life resolves 
every day many an unresolvable logical contradiction. The wis- 
dom of lived spiritual life similarly resolves this contradiction 
between grace and personal effort. This wisdom finds embodi- 
ment in some of the luminous sayings of Sri Ramakrishna on the 
subject (Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna , p. 209): 

‘The wind of God’s grace is incessantly blowing. Lazy sailors 
on the sea of life do not take advantage of it. But the active and 
the strong always keep the sails of their minds unfurled to catch 
the favourable wind and thus reach their destination very soon. 

‘You may try thousands of times, but nothing can be achieved 
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without God’s grace. One cannot see God without His grace. Is 
it an easy thing to receive the grace of God? One must altogether 
renounce egotism; one cannot see God as long as one feels, “I am 
the doer”. Suppose in a family a man has taken charge of the 
store-room; then if some one asks the master, “Sir, will you your- 
self kindly give me something from the store-room?” the master 
says to him: “There is already someone in the store-room. What 
can I do there?” 

‘God doesn’t easily appear in the heart of a man who feels 
himself to be his own master. But God can be seen the moment 
His grace decends. He is the Sun of knowledge. One single ray 
of His has illumined the world with the light of knowledge. That 
is how we are able to see one another and acquire varied knowl- 
edge. One can see God only if He turns His light towards His 
own face. 

‘The police sergeant goes his rounds in the dark of night with 
a lantern in his hand. No one sees his face; but with the help of 
that light the sergeant sees everybody’s face, and others, too, can 
see one another. If you want to see the sergeant, however, you 
must pray to him: “Sir, please turn the light on your own face. 
Let me see you.” In the same way, one must pray to God: “O 
Lord, be gracious and turn the light of knowledge on Thyself that 
I may see Thy face”.’ 

The idea of the self-revelation of God is a recurring theme 
in the writings of several mystics of the East and the West. Says 
John Ruysbroeck ( Selected Works of Jan Van Ruysbroeck , John 
Watkins Edition, 1912, p. 48): 

‘God in the depths of us receives God who comes to us; it is God 
contemplating God.’ 

Jalal-ud-dln Rumi conveys in a song the message which God 
sent to a devotee who began to doubt His existence, because he 
did not receive a clear answer to his prayers: 

Thy call ‘Oh God’ is ray call ‘I am here’, 

Thy pain and praying, message mine so clear; 

And all thy strives to reach the ear of mine, 

That I am drawing thee, it is a sign. 

Thy love- woe is my grace. Why dost thou cry? 

Thy call ‘Oh God’ means hundred ‘Here am F. 

Says Meister Eckhart: 

‘Suppose a man in hiding and he stirs, he shows his where- 
abouts thereby; and God does the same. No one could ever have 
found God; He gives Himself away.’ 

Sings a Sufi mystic ( Mantiqu’t~Tair , tr. by Fitzgerald) : 
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All you have been, and seen, and done, and thought, 

Not you , but I have seen and been and wrought. 

Pilgrim, Pilgrimage and Road, 

Was but Myself towards Myself, and your 
Arrival but Myself at my own Door. . .. 

Come, you lost Atoms, to your Centre draw. . . . 

Rays that have wandered into Darkness wide, 

Return, and back into your Sun subside. 

Man’s Struggle to Become God-worthy 

Man may not realize God by his unaided efforts; but he has 
to struggle to become God- worthy. The final word may be grace; 
but he also has to do something from his side. This is essential, 
if he is to appreciate the ever-blowing wind of grace. Yama now 
proceeds to indicate in the next verse, verse twenty -four, what 
the aspirant has to do to become God-worthy: 

Ndvirato duscaritat ndsdnto nasamcihitah; 

Ndsdntamdnaso vdpi prajndnenainam dpnuydt — 

‘No one who has not given up evil conduct, who is not self-restrain- 
ed, who is not meditative, nor one who is unpacified in mind can 
attain This (Atman), even though he has knowledge.’ 

A total discipline of the inner life, beginning with moral purity, 
is demanded of the student who is not content to know the Atman 
intellectually, but seeks to realize It spiritually. Moral purity and 
discipline of the senses help to lead man into the stream of spirit- 
uality leading to the ocean of spiritual realization. All religions 
insist on inner purity as essential to God-realization, ‘Blessed are 
the pure in heart: for they shall see God’, says Jesus (Matthew, 
5,8). Discipline of the senses helps to calm the mind, for it is 
the clamour of the senses that distracts the mind and heart. Re- 
moval of the source of this distraction results in meditation, in 
which the mind, like the bee that has, after flying hither and thither, 
settled down on a' flower and commenced to suck its honey, settles 
down on the Atman and enjoys the bliss thereof. The mind is 
distracted not only by the clamour of the senses, but also by the 
clamour of the mind itself to enjoy the fruits of its calmness, says 
the verse: asantamdnaso— ‘whose mind is not at rest’. Samdhita 
citto’pi son samadhanaphalarthitvat— ‘Because his mind, though 
collected, is engaged in looking forward to Ihe ta being so 
collected’, comments Sankara pointing out a subtle pitfall of the 
spiritual, life, and adds, giving the positive trend of the verse: 
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Yastu duscaritdt viratah, indriyalaulydcca , samdhi tacitia h y 
samddhdnapha ladapi upsdntaimmsasca, deary uv an. prajhdnena 
yathoktam dtmdnam prdpnoti ityarthah — 

The meaning is that he alone who has turned away from evil 
conduct* who has controlled the vagaries of his senses, who is of 
tranquil mind, whose mind is undisturbed even by the (thought 
of the) fruits of calmness, and who has a teacher (as guide), will 
attain the Atman above described, through prajnana or knowl- 
edge/ 

Whe Wrmt of /Sp4ri%aM^ 

Yama now refers, in verse twenty-five which concludes this 
second chapter, to the infinite expansion of consciousness that 
comes from the realization of the Atman preceded by a total dis- 
cipline of the inner life: 

Yasy a brahma ca ksatram ca ubhe bhavata odanali; 

Mrtyuryasyopasecanam ka itthd veda yatra sah — 

‘Of whom, the brahma and the ksatra are the food, and death but 
the pickle (to supplement it), His whereabout who, (being) thus, 
can know?' 

How can the worldly man bereft of inner purity know the 
Atman? He will not know even where to search for it, for infinite 
is the dimension of the Atman. The verse expresses this idea 
through a homely illustration: brahma and ksatra mean the spirit- 
ual and secular powers of the world, the Church and the State in 
modern terminology. Both together constitute a formidable force, 
from the human point of view. At their best, they educate and 
discipline man and lead him to the portals of Self-realization; at 
their worst, they suppress his spirit and twist and torture his 
personality. This is the anatomy of what the world calls power; 
the world bows to it, seeks benefits from, it, dislikes it, fears it. 
But the world, blinded by worldliness, does not, cannot, know 
that this power points to a power greater than itself, namely, the 
power of God, of God in the heart of all men, nav 3 of all beings. 
This truth, however, is known to the unworldly, to the man of 
spiritual realization, in virtue of which he sheds all fear. The 
formidable force of Church and State cannot fail to recognize in 
him the manifestation of a power greater and more irresistible than 
themselves. This higher power is one that imparts strength to man 
and instals him in his true dignity and worth, unlike worldly power 
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which tends to reduce him to weakness and impotence. Illustrat- 
ing this truth by an episode from ancient history (cf. R.C. Maj- 
umdar, The Classical Accounts of India , pp. 444-46) , Swami Viveka- 
nanda says ( Complete Works , Vol. Ill, Eighth Edition, pp. 237-38): 

'Strength, strength is what the Upanisads preach to me from 
every page. Tins is the one great thing to remember; it has been 
the one great lesson I have been taught in my life; strength, it 
says, strength, O man, be not weak. Are there no human weak- 
nesses? — says man. There are, say the Upanisads, but will more 
weakness heal them, would you try to wash dirt with dirt? Will 
sin cure sin, weakness cure weakness? Strength, O man, strength, 
say the Upanisads, stand up and be strong. Ay, it is the only lite- 
rature in the world where you find the word abhi, "fearless”, 
used again and again; in no other scripture in the world is this 
adjective applied either to God or to man. Abhi , fearless! 

'And in my mind rises from the past the vision of the great Em- 
peror of the West, Alexander the Great, and I see, as it were in a 
picture, the great monarch standing on the banks of the Indus, 
talking to one of our sannydsins (monks) in the forest; the old man 
he was talking to, perhaps naked, stark naked, sitting upon a block 
of stone, and the Emperor, astonished at his wisdom, tempting him 
with gold and honour to come over to Greece. And this man smiles 
at his temptations and refuses; and then the Emperor standing on 
his authority as an Emperor says, “I will kill you if you do not 
come”, and the man bursts into a laugh, and says: "You never told 
such a falsehood in your life, as you tell just now. Who can kill me? 
Me, you kill, Emperor of the material world! Never! For I aru 
Spirit unborn and undecaying; never was I born and never do 
I die; I am the Infinite, the Omnipresent, the Omniscient; and you 
kill me, child that you are!” That is strength, that is strength!” 

How to make man fearless is the one concern of the Upanisads 
—how to make him cease quaking before Church and State and 
the powers of nature, how to make these his servants and not his 
masters. Referring to this redemptive message of the Upanisads 
to all humanity, Swami Vivekananda continues (ibid., p. 238): 

'And the Upanisads are the great mine of strength. There- 
in lies strength enough to invigorate the whole world; the whole 
world can be vivified, made strong, energized through them. They 
will call with trumpet voice upon the weak, the miserable, and the 
downtrodden of all races, all creeds, and all sects, to stand on their 
feet and be free. Freedom, physical freedom, mental freedom, and 
spiritual freedom are the watchwords of the Upanisads/ 

The power of God is the power of love. Love is more potent 
than hatred or fear; the Spirit is more powerful than the sword. 
This admission from a consummate wielder of the power of Church 
and State is what ;we get in Napoleon’s reflections in St. Helena; 
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‘There are in the world two powers — the sword and the Spirit. 
The Spirit has always vanquished the sword. 

; 'Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, and I founded great em- 

I pires. But upon what did the creations of our genius depend? 

| Upon force. Jesus alone founded his empire upon love, and to 
this very day millions would die for him.’ 

The idea of the supreme Reality as Sahti , Power, occurs often 
in Vedantic and other literatures of India. In this very Upanisad, 

| Yama will be referring to it in the sixth chapter, the second and 
third verses of which read: 

Yadidmh kinca jagat sarvatn prana ejati nijisrtam; O 
| Mahat bhayam vajramudyatam; 

ya etat viduli amrtdste bhavanti — 

'Whatever there is in this whole manifested universe (is the product 
of and) vibrates within Prnia (Brahman). Like a raised thunder- 
bolt (is Brahman), a great terror. Those who know It become 
immortal.’ 

Bhayddasydgnistapati bhayattapati suryali; 

Bhayudindrasca vdyusca mrtyurdlmvati pancmnah — 

'.From fear of Him the fire burns; from fear of Him shines the sun; 
from fear (of Him) Indra and Vayu, and Death, the fifth, hasten 
(to perform their allotted functions) 

Here is presented Brahman as cosmic law, which not only the 
terrestrial but also the celestial powers obey without transgression. 

; We have also a reference to this aspect of the glory of Brahman 

in the Mahanirv-diia Tantra. In one of its majestic hymns to Brah- 

I 

| man, we read (III. 61): 

Bhaydndm bhayam hhisanmh blilsandndm 
gatili prdninum 2 odvanam pdvandndm; 

Mahoccaili padandm niyanirtvamekam 
paresmh par am raksakmh raksakdndm — 

'(Thou art) the fear of all fears, the terror of all terrors, the refuge 
of all beings, the purifier of purifiers; Thou alone art the controller 
of those in high places; (Thou art) the highest of the high, the 
protector of all protectors.’ 

Man is subject to all sorts of fears. They subdue him and 
crush him; he is helpless against them. No worldly knowledge 
can ultimately save him from fear; when, with its help, he over- 
comes one fear, ten other fears arise in its place. Only spiritual 
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knowledge can render him absolutely fearless. Ordinary man does 
not know this — he does not know that in him is a power which is 
the power of all powers, his own Self, the infinite and immortal 
Atman. It is akutobhayam — ‘the insurance against all fear’, and 
yat bibheti svayam bhayam — ‘It is the fear of fear itself, as the 
Bhdgavata aptly puts it (1.1.14), 

This fearlessness is the fruit of the infinite expansion of con- 
sciousness. Then alone will death cease when we are one with 
existence itself. Then alone will ignorance cease when we are 
one with knowledge itself. Then alone will sorrows cease when 
we are one with bliss itself. The Self of man is infinite existence, 
infinite knowledge, and infinite bliss, according to Vedanta. Yama 
therefore rightly says, using a homely illustration, that brahinci and 
ksatra are but the ‘food’ of the Atman; the Atman ‘eats’ them and 
‘digests’ them; and death, which is the terror of all, is only His 
pickle, adding to His zest in ‘eating 5 the other two; so, it, i.e. death, 
is ‘insufficient even as food 5 -— asanatve a pi aparydptah, comments 
Sankara. Death, which eats up the whole universe, is but the 
sauce of the Atman, enlivening His manifestation as the universe. 
Sings the Rg-Veda (X. 121.2): 

Ya dtmadd balada yasya visva 

updsate prasisam yasya devdh; 

Yasya chdyd a mrtam yasya mrtyuk 
kasmai devaya hamsd vidhema — 

‘Unto Him who gives us our individuality, who gives us strength, 
whose commands all beings, together with the gods, obey, whose 
shadow is immortality as well as death, we offer our oblations. 5 

How can the puny mind of a worldly man understand even the 
whereabouts of the Atman, his own infinite Self? How can he, 
much less, realize this Reality which ‘eats 5 and ‘digests 5 the whole 
world of phenomena? asks Yama. His teaching in chapter three 
which follows, and which we shall study next, is meant to lead 
man to this understanding and realization. 


TWENTY TWO 


KAJHA UPANISAD— 11 

In the last discourse, dealing with the concluding verses of the 
second chapter of the Katha Upanisad , we heard Yama expound- 
ing to Naciketa the nature of the Atman and the way to its realiz- 
ation. The exposition ended with the note of fearlessness as the 
fruit of that realization. In the third chapter, into the study of 
which we enter today, we are presented with further insights into 
the nature of our spiritual journey and the concern that the 
Vedantic teacher feels for his student’s spiritual welfare. In verses 
one and two, Yama says: 

Rtarh pibantau sukrtasya loke 

guhdm pravistau parame pardrdhe; 

Chayatapau brahmavido vadanti 
pancagnayo ye ca trindciketdh — 

/Two there are who dwell within the body, in the supreme cavity 
of the buddhi (intelligence), enjoying the sure rewards of their 
good (and bad) deeds. The knowers of Brahman, as also those 
householders who have performed thrice the Naciketa sacrifice, 
describe them as shade and light.’ 

Yah seturijdnanam 

aksaram brahma yat par am; 

Abhayam titirsabam pdram 
ndciketam pakemahi — 

4 We are capable of performing the Naciketa sacrifice which is the 
bridge (to heaven) for the sacrifieers, and (we are also capable of 
knowing) the imperishable Brahman the Supreme which is sought 
by those who wish to cross over to the shore of fearlessness. 5 

The Kingdom of Heaven Is within You 

It is a favourite theme with the Upanisads and other books of 
the Vedantic literature that the highest truth is within us. In the 
first verse, Yama refers to the buddhi or intelligence of man as a 
cave in which are the finite self of man— the jiva or soul — and the 
infinite Self of the universe — the Atman or Brahman. These two 
are described as chdya and atapa, shade and light, respectively. 
Brahman is the light of all lights, and the jiva or finite soul is Its 
reflection in the buddhi or intelligence. Brahman, being the all 
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and present everywhere, has no journey to perform. But the finite 
j iva has a journey to perform, the journey towards fulfilment, the 
journey to the infinite, which takes him through the discipline of 
actions which produce their fruits invariably. The verse, how- 
ever, attributes such a journey to Brahman also, since it refers 
to the two — jiva and Brahman — as enjoying the reward of good 
and bad deeds by using the verb pibantau — enjoy — in the dual 
number. This is just a figure of speech, says Sankara in his com- 
ment on the verse. It is due to the fact that Brahman also abides 
in man and is associated with his soul. 

The Upanisads describe this association variously; this verse 
speaks of it as chdydtapau — ‘shade and light’. The Mundaka 
Upanisad (III. I. 1) speaks of it as sayujd sakhdyd , ‘ever together 
in friendship’. The two are present in the buddhi or intelligence 
of man, which is referred to as a guhciij cave, in view of its depth 
and inaccessibility; this intelligence is designated as parame par- 
drdhe — ‘the supreme abode of the Highest (Brahman)’; tasmin 
hi param brahma upalabhyate — ‘it is verily there (in the intelli- 
gence) that the supreme Brahman is experienced’, comments 
Sankara. This truth is known not only to the knowers of Brahman, 
the philosophers, but also to the householders who are pancdgnayah, 
—those who are given to the performance of five ritual sacrifices. 

Yama speaks of himself in verse two as capable of following 
the direct spiritual path indicated by the knowledge of Brahman, 
as well as the spiritual path through the worldly experience of pro- 
fit and pleasure indicated by sacrificial ritual. By the latter, man 
crosses over, as in the case of a seta or bridge, to the external 
security of heaven. By the former, he crosses the ocean of fear, 
which is life in this world or in a world of heaven; he crosses over 
to the other shore of fearlessness through realization of Brahman, 
his true Self. 

Life Is a Journey to fulfilment 

Like Yama, every man is entitled to follow either of these two 
paths. Life is a journey to fulfilment. The attainment of fulfil- 
ment, however, will depend upon the path that man takes. The 
path of profit and pleasure, earthly or heavenly, the way of preyas, 
as we have seen while discussing the opening verses of the second 
chapter, can never lead to ; tthe rriutcli 

action and movement, and capable of yielding gross or refined 
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: sensate satisfactions, it is repetitive, but not creative; it tends only 
to increase of tension, sorrow, and fear. The Upanisads treat this 
path as unworthy of man. The path of knowledge and illumina- 
tion, the way of Sreyas, on the other hand, offers the supreme op- 
portunity for man. And this path also, like the other path, lies 
through life itself, and not outside of it; it lies through life’s strug- 
gles for profit and pleasure, knowledge and virtue, and through 
its ups and downs of joy and sorrow, victory and defeat, and all 
such dual throng. Guided by discrimination and detachment, life 
forges ahead in this path to achieve fulfilment in character and 
vision. Such a life alone is creative, unlike the life of mere profit 
and pleasure which, as we have seen, is only repetitive and 
stagnant. 


The Imagery of the Chariot 

Yama now proceeds, in verses three to nine of this chapter, 
chapter three, to expound to Naciketa the nature of this heroic 
journey to the summit of character and vision through the field of 
life and action; in verses three and four, he first speaks of the 
wonderful equipments for life’s journey that every human being is 
provided with: - v./ : 

Atmdnam rathinam viddhi sariram mthameva tu; 

Buddhirh tu sdrathim viddhi manah pragrahameva ca — 

‘Know the Atman as the master within the chariot, and the body, 
verily, as the chariot; know the buddhi (intelligence) as the chario- 
teer, and the manas (insipient mind), verily, as the reins. 5 

Indriydni haydndhuh visaydn tesu gocardn; 

Atmendriyamanoyuktam bhoktetydhurmanisinah — 

‘The sense-organs, they say, are the horses, and the roads for them 
are the sense-objects. The wise call Him (the Atman) the enjoyer 
or experience!* (when He is) united with the body, senses, and 
mind. 5 

Yama here views the human personality, consisting of the 
body, the sense-organs, mind, intellect, and the soul, in the light 
of the mighty evolutionary movement of nature; and he employs 
a beautiful imagery— the imagery of the chariot— to illustrate his 
teaching about the evolutionary advance at the human level This 
imagery was later used by Plato also. Says he in ‘Phaedrus’ 
(Dialogues of Plato, Vol. III, p. 153, Jowetfs Edition): 
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‘To show her (soul’s) true nature would be a theme of large 
and more than mortal discourse, but an image of it may be given { 
in a briefer discourse within the scope of man; in this way, then, f 
let us speak. Let the soul be compared to a pair of winged horses 
and charioteer joined in natural union. Now the horses and the 
charioteers of the gods are all of them noble and of noble descent, 
but those of other races are mixed. First, you must know that 
the human charioteer drives a pair; and next, that one of his horses 
is noble and of noble breed, and the other is ignoble and of ign- 
oble breed; so that the management of the human chariot cannot 
but be a difficult and anxious task. 5 

Consider the human body as a chariot, says Yama. The very 
idea of the chariot, with its wheels, suggests journey; a chariot is 
not meant to be kept stationary in a shed, but to be put on the i 

road. But the chariot has no motive power in itself; neither has 
the human body. The chariot gets its motive power from the horses 
yoked to it. Similarly, the body gets its motive power from the 
sense-organs consisting of the nervous system and the brain. 

The organs of perception and the organs of action convert the 
animal body into a centre of the most dynamic activity in nature. 

But at the level of the senses themselves, this activity is mostly 
unco-ordinated and, therefore, not fit for purposes beyond mere 
organic survival. This co-ordination is found in man in a new 
faculty of what modern neurologists call ‘imagination 9 or insipient 
mentality (Grey Walter, The Living Brain, p. 2). This is termed 
manas in Sanskrit; it is defined as samkalpavikalpatmika, ‘consist- 
ing of an attitude of may be and may not be’; Swami Vivekananda 
accordingly translates manas as ‘mind indicisive 5 . Indian thought 
treats it in its raw state as on a level with the five sense-organs 
of perception, and calls it the sixth sense-organ. In the imagery of 
the chariot, the reins stand for this mamas. 

The reins involve the charioteer; they have no meaning except 
in the hands of an intelligent charioteer. In the absence of the 
charioteer, horses without reins make better sense than horses 
with reins. For the horses have their own journeys, which are 
just physical journeys in space and time, the objectives of which 
are survival and sensate satisfactions. But when yoked to a chariot 
and reined, their movements subserve the purposes of some one 
other than themselves. Similarly, the combination of body, sense- 
organs, and mamas points to a reality beyond themselves, a reality 
which has the capacity to control and direct their movements, like 
the charioteer in the imagery, reason 
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or enlightened intelligence, ‘Know buddhi as the sdrathi or chario- 
teer 5 , says the verse. 

Even the charioteer, though necessary, is not sufficient; he 
points to a reality beyond himself, namely, the master of the chariot- 
The journey is ultimately his; the chariot, the horses, the reins, 
and the charioteer are only the instruments of his purposes. Simil- 
arly, the huddhi also points to a reality beyond itself. That reality 
is the Atman, the Self of man. ‘Know the Atman as the master 
of the chariot 5 , says the verse. 

But this statement that the Atman is the master of the chariot 
and, consequently, the master of the journey needs a qualification, 
thinks Yama, For the Atman is ever perfect, ever free. He does 
not have anything to gain from a journey. Yet the journey is 
there; . it is a '.fact; of experience-- this', joiiriiey -of life, '.this; passage • 
from unfulfilment to fulfilment. And there is also an experience^ a 
subject of this journey. If the Atman is not this subject, who 
else it may be? Yama answers: Atmendriyamanoyuktam bhoktd 
itydhuh manlsinah — ‘The Atman identifying Himself with the body, 
sense-organs, maims (and buddhi) is the enjoyer (experieneer of the 
journey), so say the wise/ The Atman so conditioned is known 
as j iva, the equivalent of ‘soul 5 of western thought. The jw a is a 
unique entity; Vedanta terms it variously: it is the j mat man — 
‘the individual self 5 ; it is the vipldndtman — ‘Atman identified with 
buddhi it is cit-ja&i-granthi—the knot of intelligence and non* 
intelligence 5 , of: spirit and matter. This condition explains its finit- 
ude, its limitation as an individual self. It also explains the 
rationale of its journey. A journey is a going out of oneself in 
search of fulfilment. In this case, however, it is a search for ful- 
filment by one who is essentially free and perfect, but who has for- 
gotten this ever-present fact. This is the tragedy of human life. 
The journey at its best constitutes a necessary education for man 
for the re-acquisition, of his spiritual awareness and freedom. The 
stark fact of felt bondage and unfulfilment against the ever-present 
truth of inborn freedom and perfection converts the human heart 
into a battle-field of forces, a veritable Kurukseira, and makes the 
human being the only restless pilgrim in God’s creation. It is 
this pilgrimage to which Yama introduces us in these two verses. 

Two Types of Journey 

The finite soul, satisfied in its finiteness of being, and seeking 
ever-increasing sensate satisfactions in the wide world of the be- 
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coming, is also engaged in a journey; but that journey is a move- 
ment within finitude itself. It is, in effect, a mere circular journey, 
ending where one started from. This stagnation at the sensate 
level is known as samsara, worldliness, which is characterized by 
much movement with little or no spiritual progress, and in which 
man experiences in invariable sequence the three ‘e’s of entertain- 
ment, excitement, and exhaustion. The Upanisads consider this 
as the spiritual death of man; and Yama will refer to it in the 
second verse of the fourth chapter of this Upanisad. But the 
journey which Yama is expounding in the present chapter is a 
journey which, though conducted in and through finitude, takes 
man out of its confines, and leads him to infinitude and univers- 
ality. This is similar to what man experiences in the physical 
world. Man, moving on the roads of the earth in a vehicle, may 
experience freedom and delight compared to the stagnation of a 
stay-at-home man; he will experience greater freedom and delight 
if a rocket were to put his vehicle successfully in an orbiting motion 
round the earth. But that joy of movement will still be repetitive, 
and that freedom will still be restricted and controlled by the gra- 
vity of the earth. He will experience full freedom from earthly 
bonds only if a powerful rocket were to take him beyond the 
earth’s gravitational field into a flight in free space. The criterion 
of man’s spiritual progress is this steady expansion towards the 
freedom of universality; this is the sign of what Vedanta calls 
spiritual intelligence; stagnation at the sensate level, on the other 
hand, signifies spiritual unintelligence. 

This is the fruit of materialism as a consistent life philosophy. 
Great thinkers have protested against it both in ancient and mod- 
ern times. The views of Thomas Huxley, the eminent scientific 
thinker of the nineteenth century and collaborator of Darwin, and 
B.A. Millikan, the eminent astrophysicist of this century, which 
I quoted in an earlier lecture, can bear repetition in this context. 
Says Huxley. (Methods and Results, pp. 164-65) : 

Tf we find that the ascertainment of the order of; nature is 
facilitated by using one term’ nology, or one set of symbols, rather 
than another, it is our clear duty to use the former: and no harm 
can accrue, so long as we bear in mind that we axe dealing merely 
with terms and symbols. 

‘But . the man of science,: who v forgetting the limits of philos- 
ophical inquiry, slides from these formulae and symbols into what 

by mater^aFsm, seems to me to place hbn- 
self on a level with the mathematician who should mistake the 
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x’s and y’s with which he works his problems for real entities- — 
and with this further disadvantage; as compared with the mathe- 
matician, that the blunders of the latter are of no practical con- 
sequence, while the errors of systematic materialism may paralyse 
the energies and destroy the beauty of a life / (italics not author’s) 

Says astrophysicist K. A. Millikan (Autobiography, last 
chapter) : 

'My own personal testimony is that I do not see how there can 
be a sense of duty or any reason for altruistic conduct that is en- 
tirely divorced from the conviction that what we call goodness is 
somehow worthwhile and that there is Something in the universe 
which gives significance and meaning to existence. Call it value if 
you will, but surely there can be no sense of vaiue m mere lumps 
of dead matter interacting according to purely mechanical laws. 
To me, a purely materialistic philosophy is the height of im’ntellig- 
enceJ ^italics not author’s) 

This journey towards universality and fulfilment through the 
development of spiritual intelLgence forms the theme of the next 
four verses, verses five to eight, of the third chapter of this 
Upanisad: 

Yastvavipianavan bhavati ayuktena manasd sadd; 

Tasyendriyani avasyani diistdsva iva samtheh — 

'He who is devoid of right understanding and with manas always 
undisciplined, his senses become uncontrolled like the bad (un- 
controlled) horses of a charioteer/ 

Yasiu vijhanavdn bhavati yiiktena manasd sadd ; 

Tasyendriyani vasydni sadasvd iva sdratheh • — 

‘But he who is possessed of right understanding and with manas 
always disciplined, his senses become controlled like the good (con- 
trolled) horses of a charioteer/ 

: . Yasiu avijMitamn' bhavati amanaskah sadd asucih ; 

Na sa tat pad, am dpnoti samsdram ca adhigaechati — * 

‘And he who is devoid of right understanding, with manas not 
held and always impure, never attains that goal, but gets into the 
round of worldliness/ 

Yastu vijMnavm bhavati samanaskah sadd sucih; 

Sa tu tat padam dpnoti yasmdt hhuyo na jay ate— 

‘But he who is possessed of right understanding, with manas held 
and ever pure, reaches that goal whence there is no birth (return 
. to worldliness) again/ 
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The Meaning of the Chariot Imagery 

These four verses bring out the meaning of the chariot 
imagery. The phenomenal world itself is the road for the journey 
visaydn tesu gocardn 9 says Yama. Vedanta summons us to play 
the game of life; neither the play nor its final fruit is a post- 
mortem venture; it is all here and now , as Yama will tell us em- 
phatically later. The world of sight and sound, of touch and taste 
and smell, is the environment for the journey, but it is not a 
physical journey outward in space. It is a spiritual journey of in- 
ward penetration, a reaching out into the heart of things. 

The horses provide the motive power of the journey; but they 
cannot be allowed to set the pace for the journey, lest it should 
turn out to be their journey, with the charioteer and the master of 
the chariot becoming just helpless victims. The reins are meant 
to prevent this; the more energetic the horses, the tougher the reins 
should be. But the reins can control the horses only when they 
are in the firm hands of the charioteer. One of the striking re- 
presentations of Energy given by the world’s artistic heritage has 
this very theme of a reckless horse under the control of an ener- 
getic rider. It is the charioteer that should set the pace of the 
journey, guided by the purposes and satisfactions of the master 
behind. For this, the charioteer has to be possessed of vlpidna— 
right understanding. It is not safe to entrust one’s journey to a 
drunken or emotionally unstable charioteer; that will be worse 
than entrusting the journey to the horses themselves. The reins 
should be tough; if they snap at the slightest pull, it will be dis- 
astrous. The chariot, the horses, the reins, the charioteer, and 
the master of the chariot, each of these plays a significant paid in 
a journey. Each succeeding member of the team is to provide 
the motive force for each of its preceding member or members. 


The Emancipation of Buddhi or Reason 

Similarly, life’s journey, to be successful, needs the contribu- 
tion of all the constituents of the personality: the body, the senses, 
the manas. the buddhi , and the Self; each of these plays a signific- 
ant part in this journey. But the most important thing is to ensure 
that the , initiative and control pass from the senses to the buddhi 
through the manas . This cannot happen unless the ouddhi and the 
manas are trained and disciplined into their true forms. The true 
form of the manas is its pure state when it is aligned with buddhi , 
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and ceases to be a mere appendage of the senses; then alone it 
can stand the stress and strain involved in its unique situation, 
namely, between the two powerful and initially opposite forces of 
the senses and the buddhi. The true form of the huddhi is its 
pure state as Reason, when it is independent of the manas and 
sense-organs. It then reflects the pure light of awareness of the 
Atman behind, the true Self, and becomes possessed of discrimin- 
ation and sound judgement. The buddhi , under inebriation of any 
sort, be it through wine, or through wealth, power, knowledge, 
or pedigree, falls from its true form, and descends to the level of 
the senses. Free from these inebriations, it becomes luminous and 
calm, steady and sure. Such a buddhi is the best guide in life’s 
journey. It denotes the fusion of intelligence , imagination , and 
will in their purest forms . Its impact on life is irresistible as well 
as wholesome. 

When the senses dominate the journey, life remains at the 
gross worldly stage, at the near-animal level. The spirit is sold in 
the market-place of the flesh. Life’s achievements are then meas- 
ured in terms of mere titillations of the nerves and survival of the 
body. 

When the manas, which is naturally volatile, dominates the 
journey, life experiences erratic movements and intense fluctua- 
tions between luminous inspirations and low depressions, between 
high moral and aesthetic levitations and low selfish and worldly 
gravitations. 

When the huddhi dominates the journey, life rises to the steady 
ethical and spiritual levels, tastes true freedom and delight, and 
achieves fulfilment in universality through spiritual illumination. 

Yama now sums up the theme in the next verse, verse nine, 
in a compressed statement of utmost significance: 

Vijhma s&ratliiryastu manah pragrahavdn narak; 

So’dMmnah pdramdpnoti tadvisnoh paramam padam — 

Tie who has vijndna 9 buddhi or Reason, for his charioteer and a 
(disciplined) maMs as the rein^ — he verily attains the end of the 
journey, that supreme state of Visnu.’ 

Herein is expressed the central core of the chariot imagery. 
When the psycho-physical energy of man is directed by intelligence, 
something wonderful happens; every step of, his life’s journey is 
accompanied by a steady rise in the quality of his energy. His 
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The Meaning of the Chariot Imagery 

These four verses bring out the meaning of the chariot 
imagery. The phenomenal world itself is the road for the journey 
— visayan tesu gocardn , says Yama. Vedanta summons us to play 
the game of life; neither the play nor its final fruit is a post- 
mortem venture; it is all here and now , as Yama will tell us em- 
phatically later. The woxdd of sight and sound, of touch and taste 
and smell, is the environment for the journey, but it is not a 
physical journey outwai'd in space. It is a spiritual journey of in- 
ward penetration, a reaching out into the heart of things. 

The horses provide the motive power of the journey; but they 
cannot be allowed to set the pace for the journey, lest it should 
turn out to be their journey, with the charioteer and the master of 
the chariot becoming just helpless victims. The l-eins are meant 
to prevent this; the more enei'getic the horses, the tougher the reins 
should be. But the reins can control the horses only when they 
are in the firm hands of the charioteer. One of the striking re- 
presentations of Energy given by the world's artistic heritage has 
this vexy theme of a reckless horse under the control of an enei> 
getic rider. It is the charioteer that should set the pace of the 
journey, guided by the purposes and satisfactions of the master 
behind. For this the charioteer has to be possessed of vijMna— 
right understanding. It is not safe to entrust one's journey to a 
drunken or emotionally unstable charioteer; that will be worse 
than entrusting the journey to the horses themselves. The reins 
should be tough; if they snap at the slightest pull, it will be dis- 
astrous. The chariot, the horses, the reins, the charioteer, and 
the master of the chariot, each of these plays a significant part in 
a journey. Each succeeding member of the team is to provide 
the motive force for each of its preceding member or members. 


The Emancipation of Buddhi or Reason 

Similarly, life’s journey, to be successful, needs the contribu- 
tion of all the constituents of the personality: the body, the senses, 
the manas, the buddhi, and the Self; each of these plays a signific- 
ant part in this journey. But the most important thing is to ensure 
that the initiative and control pass from the senses to the buddhi 
through the manas. This cannot happen unless the buddhi and the 
mctuas are trained and disciplined into their tyue forms. The true 
form of the manas is its pure state when it is ahgned with buddhi. 
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and ceases to be a mere appendage of the senses; then alone it 
can stand the stress and strain involved in its unique situation, 
namely, between the two powerful and initially opposite forces of 
the senses and the buddhi. Tine true form of the buddhi is its 
pure state as Reason, when it is independent of the manas and 
sense-organs. It then reflects the pure light of awareness of the 
Atman behind, the true Self, and becomes possessed of discrimin- 
ation and sound judgement. The buddhi , under inebriation of any 
sort, be it through wine, or through wealth, power, knowledge, 
or pedigree, falls from its true form, and descends to the level of 
the senses. Free from these inebriations, it becomes luminous and 
calm, steady and sure. Such a buddhi is the best guide in life’s 
journey. It denotes the fusion of intelligence , imagination, and 
■will. in their purest forms. Its impact on life is irresistible as well 
as wholesome . 

When the senses dominate the journey, life remains at the 
gross worldly stage, at the near-animal level. The spirit is sold in 
the market-place of the flesh. Life’s achievements are then meas- 
ured in terms of mere titillations of the nerves and survival of the 
body. ^ v 

When the manas, which is naturally volatile, dominates the 
journey, life experiences erratic movements and intense fluctua- 
tions between luminous inspirations and low depressions, between 
high moral and aesthetic levitations and low selfish and worldly 
gravitations. 

When the buddhi dominates the journey, life rises to the steady 
ethical and spiritual levels, tastes true freedom and delight, and 
achieves fulfilment in universality through spiritual illumination. 

Yama now sums up the theme in the next verse, verse nine, 
in a compressed statement of utmost significance: 

Vijhana sdratMryastu manah pragnihavan narali; 

So’dhvanah pammapnoti tadvisnoh paramam padam — 

Tie who .has vijhana, buddhi or Reason, for his charioteer and a 
(disciplmed) manas as the reins — he verily attains the end of the 
journey, that supreme state of 

Herein is expressed the central core of the chariot imagery. 
When the psycho-physical energy of man is directed by intelligence, 
something wonderful happens; every step o£ his life’s journey is 
accompanied by a steady rise in the quality of his fife energy. His 
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sensate life was largely governed by the physical criterion of 
quantity; the function of his intelligence at that stage was to be 
a high priest of his sensate nature. It was then cribbed, cabmed, 
and confined in physical moulds, and functioned more as physical 
energy and as a tool of nature than in its true spiritual form. Even 
in this unfree state, its services to human life are not insignificant. 
Civilization, with its social order and sensate refinements, constit- 
utes the best of its gifts. These very gifts- suggest the possibility 
of still higher gifts lying dormant in its unplumbed depths, the stir- 
ring of which may help to release those higher gifts. But this de- 
pends upon its functioning freely; it must cease to be the tail-end 
of the senses; these latter are blind; their concern is with survival 
and self-preservation. Intelligence, though luminous, is rendered 
largely blind when functioning as the servant of the senses, as the 
tool of nature; its own contributions, far higher than mere survival 
or self-preservation, are stifled. Both Vedanta and modern biology 
agree that the a ; m of human life is not mere physical survival, 
Says Julian Huxley (Evolution after Dai'win, Vol. I, p. 20): 

Tn the light of our present knowledge, roan’s most comprehen- 
sive ai nr is mere survival, not as. numerical m crease, 

not as increased complexity of - organ ‘za.fi on or increased control 
over his environment, but as greater fulfilment — the fuller realiza- 
tion of more possibilities bv the human species collectively and 
more of its component members individually, ’ 

The freeing of intelligence from thraldom to the senses and 
from the service of mere physical survival was achieved by nature 
in a small measure even in the pre-human stage. To quote neurol- 
ogist Grey Walter ( The Living Brain, p. 16) : 

‘The acquisition of internal temperature control, thermostasis, 
was a supreme event in neural, indeed in all natural history. It 
made possible the survival of mammals on a cooling globe. That 
was its general importance in evolution. Its particular importance 
was that it completed, in one section of the bram. an automatic 
system of stabilization for the vital functions of the organism — a 
condition known as homeostasis. With this arrangement; other 
parts of the brain are left free for functions not immediately re- 
lated to the wtal engine or the senses, for functions surpassing 
the wonders of homeostasis itself. 

‘The matter is epitomized in a famous saying of the French 
physiologist, Claude Bernard: La fixite du milieu interieur est la 
condition de la vie Wbre (“a fixed interior miliett is the condition 
for the free life”)/ 
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Life tinder the Guidance of Buddhi 

This liberation of intelligence on the part of man is fraught 
with tremendous consequences for him and his civilization. It will 
ensure what Julian Huxley calls the enthroning of quality over 
quantity in the evolutionary process. It will see man surpassing 
himself through a reaching out to transcendental levels of existence. 
The glory of the infinite and the universal will shine through the 
finite and the trivial. Every step in the freeing of intelligence 
marks an advance in the spiritual journey of man, the end of which 
is universality, or, as Yama expresses it: tat visnoh paramum 
padam — -the supreme state of Visnuk This is the state of univers- 
ality of being. Says Sankara in his comment on this verse: 

V ydpanastlasya brahmanah paramatmano vdsudevakhyasya 
paramam prakrstam par am sthdnam satattvam ityetat, yat asan 
apnoti vidvdn — 

‘He, the wise one, attains the supreme, that is, excellent or high, 
state of the all-pervading Brahman, the Reality in all, which, as 
the supreme Self (of the universe), is designated as Vasudeva.’ 

Buddhism also employs the wheel and chariot imagery to 
illumine its presentation of man’s spiritual journey. Sings Buddha 
(The Book of the Kindred Saying iSmiiyiikta-Nikdya] , Part I, 
I, V. 6; Pali Text Society Edition) : 

‘Straight’ is the name that Road is called, 

And ‘Free from Fear’ the Quarter whither thou art bound. 
Thy Chariot is the ‘Silent Runner’ named. 

With Wheels of Righteous Effort fitted well. 

Conscience the Leaning-board; the Drapery 
Is Heedfulness; the Driver is the Norm ( Dharma ), 

I say, and Right Views, they that run before. 

\ : it ■ woman , “be it man for whom 

Such chariot doth wait, by that same car 

Into Nibbdna’s (Emancipation’s) presence shall they come. 

Life -.Itself Is Religion 

This chariot imagery brings before us the vision of life as 
continuous education, as a dynamic creative movement towards 
complete life fulfilment. In its light, we see evolution at the human 
level as a striving for the liberation of spiritual values; life itself 
becomes a unitive process of education and religion; it is a total 
educational process, of which the secular and the sacred become 
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the earlier and the later phases of a single movement. No more 
is spirit at loggerheads with matter, nor soul in eternal conflict 
with the body. The human personality, with its constituent ele- 
ments of the body, the sense-organs, the manas, the buddhi > and 
the Self, is the finest contrivance that nature has evolved for the 
exploration not only into her world of facts, but also into her 
world of values, into the world of truth, goodness, and beauty. 
The privilege of being a human being is accordingly highly prais- 
ed in Indian literature. This unique privilege has a double re- 
ference, namely, exploration and control of the outer world, name- 
ly, the world of fact, and exploration and control of the inner 
world, namely, the world of meaning and value. Modern man has 
unique achievements to his credit in the former. Today, however, 
his supreme opportunity lies in the latter. In the words of astro- 
physicist R, A. Millikan which, though quoted before, bears re- 
production in this context (Autobiography, last chapter) : 

Tt seems to me that the two great pillars upon which all 
human well-being and human progress rest are, first, the .spirit 
of religion, and second, the spirit of science — or knowledge. 
Neither can attain its largest effectiveness without support from 
the other. To promote the latter, we have universities and re- 
search institutions. But the supreme opportunity for everyone with 
no exception lies in the first . 3 (italics not author’s) 

Human Lifer Its Uniqueness 

This is what the Vedantic thinkers have been emphasizing 
ever .since the time of the Upanisads. The privilege of being a 
member of the species called Homo sapiens can lead man to life 
fulfilment only if it is sustained by another privilege, namely, the 
striving for knowledge and the urge for spiritual freedom. Homo 
sapiens is a single species, the only inter-breeding species in nature. 
The privilege of one, therefore, is the privilege of all. Every 
member of the human species is equipped by nature for the ex- 
ploration of both the outer and the inner worlds. 

If, in spite of adequate equipments, we do not advance on the 
path to fulfilment or reach the end of the journey, we have to 
conclude that we have not either taken proper care of the equip- 
ments or used them properly. The understanding of the technical 
know-how in this pervasive field is much more important than in 
the restricted fields of economic or social productivity. Hence the 
Vedantic thinkers speak of a third privilege to sustain and nourish 
the other twp ? namely, the guidance of a competent teacher. Nature 
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is a total terra incognita to a new-born infant. Its exploration of 
external nature begins with the help of its mother and father, teach- 
ers and elders; it advances with the further help it receives from its 
professors and research directors, and, eventually, by the 
aid of its own scientifically disciplined mind. All help 
from external teachers is meant to awaken the teacher 
that is ever within, says Vedanta. At the higher stages of 
all education, the mind itself becomes one’s guru, says Sri Rama- 
krislma. If the external world was terra incognita to the child, 
needing guidance from an array of teachers for its exploration, the 
inner world is more so, not only to the child, but also to the 
adults. To enter on its exploration, they have to fortify themselves 
with a new humility and start as children with the freshness and 
curiosity of children. Before the great mystery of the inner life, 
man, be he a scientist or a scholar, a top executive or a millionaire, 
is but a child. Sings Tennyson expressing this chastened mood 
(In Memoriam , LIV) : 

k. .but what am I? 

An infant crying in the night; 

An infant crying for the light; 

And with no language but a cry. 

Sanity in Spiritual Life 

AH productive activity depends upon the proper use of the 
tools and equipments, which, in turn, depends upon the mastery 
of their technical know-how. In the chariot imagery, the Upa- 
hisad stresses this point as applied to. the field of the science of 
spirituality. Though our central concern in this science is with 
the huddhiy yet we are asked not to ignore the other three factors, 
namely, the body, the sense-organs, and the manas . These have 
to be kept in health and vigour. Their fitness is imperilled as 
much by senseless austerity as by foolish indulgence. We have 
seen, while studying the first chapter of this Upanrsad, that Naci- 
keta had rejected the latter on precisely this ground, namely, that 
it ‘destroys the vigour of the sense-organs’: sarvendriymdm 
jarayanti tejah. Buddha had similarly rejected the path of sense- 
less austerity after trying it for six vain years. He then chose 
and followed the middle path and attained enlightenment. After- 
wards, he powerfully advocated this path of sanity in spiritual 
life, Addressing his first disciples at Sarxiath, ne$r Varanasi* 
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Buddha said in his very first discourse after enlightenment (Vinaya 
pitaka, Mahavagga, Abridged, I. VI* 17): 

'These two extremes, monks, are not to be approached by him 
who has renounced the world. Which two? On the one hand, 
that which is linked and connected with lust through sensuous 
pleasures, and is low, ignorant, vulgar, ignoble, and profitless: and 
on the other hand, that which is connected with self-mortification, 
and is painful, ignoble, and profitless. Avoiding both these ex- 
tremes, monks, there is the middle road, which brings realization 
and knowledge, and leads to tranquillity, wisdom, full enlighten- 
ment, and peace/ 

The Gita also similarly advocates the middle path (VI. 16-17): 

Ndtyamatastu yogosii na caikdnfam anasnatah; 

Na cdtisvapnasilasya j agrato naivacdrjuna — 

‘Yoga, verily, is not for him who over-eats, nor for him who over- 
fasts, nor also for him who over-sleeps, nor also for him who 
over-wakes/ 

Yuktdhdravihdrasya ■yukiacestcisya karmasu ; 

Yuktasvapndvabodhasya yogo bhavati duhkhahd — 

£ To him who is moderate in eating and recreation, who is mod- 
erate in the performance of actions, who is moderate in sleeping 
and waking, yoga becomes a destroyer of misery/ 

Kalidasa, the great poet of classical Sanskrit literature, after 
arguing for moderation in physical austerity, sums up the Indian 
wisdom on the subject in a pithy utterance (Kumdrasambhavam, V, 
33): 

Sariram ddyam kJia'ln dharmasctdhanam- — 'The body, verily, 
is the primary means to the higher life/ 

Freedom Is the BirtJiright of All 

By proper discipline of the body, the sense-organs, and the 
manas, the buddhi becomes pure, free, and luminous. It then be- 
comes capable of realizmg the infinite dimension of the Atman, 
of that Reality •which, presents itself in experience as the self of 
man. Man in his spiritual blindness has been identifying this self 
of his with the undoubtedly finite and perishable constituents of 
his personality, such as the body, the sense-organs, the manas, and 
the ego, separately or in comb : nat ? on. This had confined him to 
the bondage of fimtude, wHh which, however, he had never been 
reconciled. Something within him had always told him., loudly or 
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a fall from grace. He had accordingly been lured by the scent of 
freedom. TIrs hire had made b ; m restless .and peaceless, ever seek- 
ing, ever converting every achievement into a springboard for some- 
thing higher, a pilgrim ever on the move, even though he was 
hardly aware of his final destination. In the course of his long 
pilgrimage, he had achieved knowledge and virtue, civilization and 
culture: it had also given him an ever-expansive view of his own 
self. All these achievements, however, belonged to the world of 
time, to the sphere of becoming, to the field of relativity, where 
freedom was still conditioned and challenged by the brute fact of 
death. Freedom can never be sure of itself — it ever stands imperil- 
led- — in the world of becoming, in the region of cause and effect 
determinism; it is only in the world of Being that freedom can find 
its sure and steady form. Says Swami Vivekananda (‘Inspired 
Talks’, Complete Works , Vol. VII, Fifth Edition, pp. 52 53): 

‘No law can make you free; you are free. Nothing can give 
you freedom, if you have it not already. The Atman self- 
illumined. Cause and effect do not reach there, and this dis- 
embodiedness is freedom. Beyond what was or is, or is to be, 
is Brahman. As an effect, fi’eedom would have no value: it would 
be a compound, and as such would contam the seeds of bondage. 
It is the one real factor, not to he attained, but the real nature 
of the soul. 5 V 

This knowledge and this conviction help man to invest his 
search for freedom with a new spiritual urgency, and orient it 
from the outer to the inner world: it becomes transformed into 
a search for his true Self, a search conducted, however, in the 
very context of his life and action. It is specifically tins inward 
journey, and its happy consummation m fullness of freedom through 
infinitude of being, that Yama has delineated in verse nine: 

‘He who has viffiana - — enlightened intelligence — for his chari- 
oteer, and manas for the (tough and well-controlled) reins, he 
reaches the successful end of the journey— the supreme achieve- 
ment of universality of being.’ 

Swami Vivekananda brings out the significance of this chariot 
imagery for the elucidation of the spiritual pilgrimage of man in 
a marvellous passage of his lecture on ‘The Real Nature of Man’. 
Though partially quoted in an earlier lecture dealing with verses 
ten and eleven of the second chapter of this Upanisad, it can bear 
full reproduction in the present context. Says he ( Complete 
Worfcs ? Vol. II, pp. 81-82); 
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s . . .Evolution is not in the spirit These changes which are 
going on— the wicked becoming good, the animal becoming man, 
take them in whatever way you like — are not in the spirit. They 
are evolution of nature and manifestation of spirit. Suppose there 
is a screen hiding you from me, in which there is a small hole 
through which I can see some of the faces before me, just a few 
faces. Now suppose the hole begins to grow larger and larger, and 
as it does so, more and more of the scene befoi'e me reveals itself, 
and when at last the whole screen has disappeared, I stand face 
to face with you all You did not change at all in this case; it 
was the hole that was evolving, and you were gradually manifest- 
ing yourselves. So it is with the spirit. No perfection is going 
to be attained. You are already free and perfect. 

'What are these ideas of religion and God and searching for 
the hereafter? Why does man look for a God? Why does man, 
in every nation, in every state of society, want a perfect ideal 
somewhere, either in man, in God, or elsewhere? Because that is 
within you. It was your own heart beating, and you did not know; 
you were mistaking it for something external. It is the God with- 
in your own self that is propelling you to seek for Him, to realize 
Him, 

■After long searches here and there, in temples and in churches, 
in earths and in heavens, at last you come back, completing the 
circle from where you started, to your own soul, and find that He, 
for whom you have been seeking all over the world, for whom 
you have been weeping and praying in churches and temples, on 
whom you were looking as the mystery of all mysteries shrouded 
in the clouds, is nearest of the near, is your own Self, the reality 
of your life, body, and soul. That is your own nature. Assert it, 
manifest it Not to become pure, you are pure already. You are 
not to be perfect, you are that already. Nature is like that screen 
’•which is hiding the reality beyond. Every good thought that you 1 
think or act upon is simply tearing the veil, as it were; and the 
.purity, the infinity, the God behind, manifests itself more and more., 

i, ‘This is the whole history of man. 5 

The sages of the Upanisads realized the infinite and immortal 
Atman as the true Self of man. Therein alone is true life for him. 
And the Upanisads are never tired of holding up before man this 
high and true destiny of his and providing him with the ethical 
and spiritual stimulus for its realization. This forms the theme of 
the remaining eight verses of this chapter, which we shall study 
in our next two lectures. 


TWENTY THEEE 
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In the last discourse, we heard the Upanisad expounding to 
us, with the aid of the chariot imagery, the ever-fascinating theme 
of man’s journey to truth and fulfilment. The Upanisad is now 
going to tell us something more about this journey. This chapter 
of the Upanisad, the third, is unique for the practical bent in its 
teaching. In all the Upanisads, generally, what we get is pure 
idea, the statement of lofty truths as attained facts. It is not that 
they are merely theoretical as opposed to practical ; they are not 
theoretical in this sense, for the truths expounded are drawn from 
experience and not derived from intellectual cogitations. But the 
Upanisads, while conveying the highest truths, expect the listen- 
ers to grasp them straightaway, since such listeners were const!* 
tuted of a select group of qualified students. The struggle to grasp 
and realize the truths becomes reduced to a minimum when both 
the teacher and his students are competent; and competency in the 
case of spiritual truths always involves purity of heart apart from 
clarity of intellect. In such cases, the imparting of even the high- 
est spiritual truths does not need the help of much practical de- 
monstration. The sages and their pupils move, as it were, on air 
so thin and rare as to leave hardly any visible footprints. 

Light on the Path 

But in this chapter of the Katha Upanisad , as also in parts of 
the Chdndogya and Taittiriya Upanisads, they have left some foot- 
prints for the benefit of the less gifted; they have deigned to come 
down to the level of .struggling humanity and thrown some light 
not only on the goal, which they have always done, but also on 
the path. We mark this note of concern for the struggling seeker 
in the verses we studied in the last lecture; we shall come across 
this mood, with its touch of compassion for man yearning for the 
light of truth, with its word of cheer and hope for the pilgrim 
braving mountain-high obstacles on his path, in some of the verses 
to follow. 

Generally speaking, the body of spiritual insights of the 
Upanisads constituting Vedanta is like a lofty monument; it 
is intellectually impressive and spiritually alluring; and we feel 
tempted to reach the heights; but on going closer, we soon realize 
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that neither have they provided it with steps from the ground to 
the crest of the edifice, nor have we been provided with wings to 
fly to the crest Vedanta speaks of dispassion and spiritual aware- 
ness, vairdgya and bodha, as the two wings with which man can 
fly to the crest, steps or no steps. Smgs Sankara in his immortal 
Vivekacudamani or the Crest-jewel of Discrimination (Verse 374); 

Vairdgyahodhau purumsya paksivat 
pak§au vijanlhi vieaksana tvam; 

Vimiiktisaudhdgratalddhirohanam 

tdbhydm vind ndnyatarena siddhyati — 

■Know, O wise one, that, for man, dispassion and spiritual aware- 
ness are like the two wings of a bird. Unless both are there none 
can, with the help of either one, reach Liberation that grows like 
a creeper, as if were, on the crest of an edifice/ 

But how few have developed these sturdy wings of blessed- 
ness! For the rest, it is only wonder and admiration from a dis- 
tance; or, as has sometimes happened, mere external imitation of 
the ‘winged* ones, ending in spiritual disaster through delusive 
compromise. Steps are necessary, and even wayside resting places 
at intervals, so that spiritually inclined men and women, with ord- 
inary moral and spiritual gifts, may venture on this journey to 
life-fulfilment with some hope of eventual success. This is the 
service that the mighty edifice of Vedanta received from some of 
the later spiritual teachers, and more especially, from &ri Krsna, 
the teacher of the Gita. 


The Need for Inner Penetration 

The spiritual journey, as we have already seen, is essentially 
an interior journey, and not an outer journey in space. 

Man’s physical and social life, which relates him to the external 
world and its events, provides just the setting for his true evol- 
ution, which is growth in moral and spiritual awareness. Man as 
a product of nature’s evolution is a unique specimen of that evol- 
ution, holding the key to the mystery of nature, to the purpose of 
evolution, and to the meaning of all existence. His psycho-physical 
system is a miniature universe in itself; the immensity of its in- 
terior dimension is hidden and obscured by the smallness of its 
external physical covering or kosa (sheath), as Vedanta terms it. 
The body and the environing world constitute the gross outer fringes 
* £ 1—1 sense-organs. As we 
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penetrate into the interior, we come across subtler and, accord- 
ingly, more immense aspects of reality; these are revealed only by 
the mind. With the advance of knowledge, the conviction is borne 
in upon us that, if ever there is an eternal, changeless, and, accord- 
ingly, infinite dimension to reality, it must lie in the centre of 
consciousness; the discovery of such a centre depends on a mighty 
effort of inner penetration, which will also reveal the nature of 
the various layers or sheaths covering reality. This is what the 
sages did; and this is what the Upaniisads convey to us in words 
which bear the stamp of authentic experience. 

Vedanta on the Inner Layers of the Universe 

Introducing verses ten and eleven of the third chapter of the 
Kdtha Upanisad, which form a single theme and which we shall 
study today, Sankara says in his commentary: 

Adhund , yat padarh gantavyam tasya indriydni sthuldnydrabhya 
$uk§matdratamyakmmena pratyagdtmatayd adJiigamah kartavyah , 
ityevamartham idam drabhyate— 

‘Now, that state, which is to be attained (through the spiritual 
journey), a journey which begins with the sense-organs which are 
gross, and proceeds through comparatively subtler and subtler as- 
pects— that state is to be realized as the pratyagdtman, the inner 
Self. In order to convey this truth, the Upanisad proceeds as 
follows . 5 

Verses ten and eleven, which tell us of the landmarks on the 
journey to the Self, read thus: 

Indriyebhyah para hyarthd arthebhyasca param manah; 

Manasastu parti buddhih buddherdima mahiin parah — 

‘The sense-objects are higher than the sense-organs; the manas is 
higher than the objects; the buddhi is higher than the manas; the 
mdhdn dimd (great self) is higher than the buddhi / 

Mahatah param avyakiam avyaktdt purusah parah; 

Purusdt na param kmcit sd kdsthd sd para gatih— 

‘The avyakta (undifferentiated nature) is higher than the mahat 
(mahdn dtma); the Purusa (the infinite Self) is higher than the 
avyakta . There is nothing higher than the Purusa; that is the finale, 
that is the supreme goal/ 

The term ( artha* appearing in the first verse means sense- 
objects; here it means, however, not the objects visible to the eye, 
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but their nuclear dimension, the tanmaira, as Saiikhya and 
Vedanta term it, which is the cause of both the sense-organs and 
the sense-objects. In this sense, the objects are higher than the 
sense-organs; ‘higher* in this context means, in the words of 
Sankara, suksm&h, mahantasca, pratyagdtmabhutdsca — ‘subtle, im- 
mense, and of the nature of the inner Self/ A scientific study of 
experience reveals its deeper and deeper layers; the three criteria 
of such depth, as given by Sankara in the passage quoted above, 
are subtlety, immensity, and inwardness. Each succeeding layer is 
the self of the preceding one, and fills it as well as transcends it. 
All objects of experience, subtle or gross, are limited by space, 
conditioned by time, and constantly under the pressure of causality. 
The material objects of daily experience, according to this criterion, 
are the lowest in the order of reality, because they are most 
gross, most finite, and most external* The sense-organs are supe- 
rior to them, being subtler, more immense, and more inward. 
Yama, however, begins his scale of evaluation not with the exter- 
nal objects, but with the sense-organs. T^e objects or tanmatras 
are higher than the organs. The manas is higher than the objects 
as also the organs. As the sixth sense, in the terminology of both 
Vedanta and modern scientific thought, and being subtler, more im- 
mense, and more inward, manas co-ordinates the activities of the 
five sense-organs and the movements of the tanmatras. The manas 
in man is only a fraction of the psychical face of the universe. Higher 
than the manas is buddhi , intellect or reason; it controls and reg- 
ulates the manas and the sense-organs. The buddhi in man is not 
all the buddhi that is in the universe; it is only a fraction of that 
cosmic buddhi which is termed mahdn titma in the verse. This 
median dtma or mahat is higher than buddhi , says Yama; as the 
cosmic mind, it is subtler, more immense, and more inward than 
all the rest. 


Modern Science on the Inner Layers of the Universe 

Vedanta and Saiikhya reduce the universe of objects and 
events, external and internal, to consciousness. This is the 
rnahdn dtma or mahat , which is the totality of the mind and mat- 
ter in the manifested universe in their subtlest form. When knowl- 
edge penetrates the universe to its depth, it reveals itself as consist- 
ing of nothing but an ocean of awareness or consciousness. Knowl- 
edge and the object of knowledge, which began as the two poles 
of experience at the commencement of the knowing process, in- 
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ereasingly shed their antithetical nature as knowledge advances 
beyond the sensory level, and get resolved into an ocean of aware- 
ness. This is also the conclusion to which some of the outstanding 
representatives of modern physics have come. 

This ocean of awareness, this cosmic mind, is what is designated 
by the term mahat / Modern biology discovers the presence of 
mind in nature through the evidence of its presence in one of 
nature’s evolutionary products, namely, man. Sensing a funda- 
mental unity between the physical energies of the external uni- 
verse and the spiritual energies within man, the late Palaeontologist 
Teilhard de Chardin characterizes them as the tangential and the 
radial forms, respectively, of one and the same energy. Says he ( The 
Phenomenon of Man , p. 63) : 

‘Since the inner face of tire world is manifest at the very base 
of our human understanding, and there reflects upon itself, it 
would seem that we have only got to look at ourselves in order 
to understand the dynamic relationships existing between the with- 
in and without of things at a given point in the universe. 

In fact, so to do is one of the most difficult of all things. . . . 

‘Without the slightest doubt, there is something through which 
material and spiritual energy hold together and are complementary. 
In the last analysis, somehow or other there must be a single energy 
operating in the world/ 

Tracing this unity through the labyrinth of evolution, he says 
(ibid., p, 146): 

‘Since, in its totality and throughout the length of each stem, 
the natural history of living creatures amounts on the exterior to 
the gradual establishment of a vast nervous system, it therefore 
corresponds on the interior to the installation of a psychic state on 
the very dimension of the earth. On the surface, we find the nerve 
fibres and ganglions; deep down, consciousness. We were look- 
ing for a simple rule to sort out the tangle of appearances. And 
now (entirely in keeping with our initial anticipations on the ulti- 
mately psychic nature of evolution), we possess a fundamental vari- 
able capable of following in the past, and perhaps defining in the 
future, the true curve of the phenomenon. 5 

Recognizing a layer to the world deeper than the physical and 
the biological, and giving that layer the name of noosphere, 
Chardin says (ibid., p. 183): 

‘The greatest revelation open to science today is to perceive that 
everything precious, active, and progressive, originally contained 
in that cosmic fragment from which our world emerged, is now 
concentrated in and crowned by the noosphere.’ 

; M.U.— 37 
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Nature: Differentiated versus Undifferentiated 

Thus the universe of experience reveals itself at its depth, to 
the farthest vision of some of the modern scientific thinkers, as a 
noosphere. Verse ten of chapter three of this Upanisad refers to 
this as the mahdn & tuna or mahat, which, though deeper than the 
physical, the sensory, and the merely psychical layers, is still finite 
nature, being within the texture of cause and effect determinism. 
All manifestation has non-manifestation behind it; all effect is 
manifestation; and all cause is non-manifestation. As the cosmic 
manifestation, the mahdn dtmcl points therefore to a deeper reality 
behind and beyond itself. Vedanta terms this reality avyakta , un- 
differentiated nature; it is the totality of the universe, material and 
mental, in its non-manifested form; mahatah param avyaktam — 
'greater than the mahat is avyakta \ says verse eleven. This is one 
of the significant concepts of Safikhya and Vedanta. These view 
nature in two aspects, namely, the differentiated and the undiffer- 
entiated, much as a modern physicist views energy as bottled-up 
and released. Clarifying this concept of avyakta in his comment 
on verse eleven, Sankara says: 

Mahato’pi param suksmatararh pratyagdtmabhutam sarvanm- 
hattaram ca avyaktam, sarvasya jagato bijabhutam « avydkrtancima - 
rupam satattvam sarvakaryakdrana&iktisamdhara.rupam avyaktam; 
avydkrtakdsddindmavdcyaih paramdtmani otaprotabhdvena sam* 
dsritam, vatakanikdydm iva vatavrk§asaktih — 

‘Greater than the mahat is avyakta, subtler, more inward, and 
more immense than all; as the seed-form of the whole universe, 
with name and form undifferentiated, this avyakta is (yet) a. real 
entity, being the combined energies of all effects and causes, like 
the fig seed in which are all the energies of the fig tree; it is denot- 
ed by such terms as avydkrta , dkdsa , etc., and is dependent on 
the supreme Self which forms its warp and woof. 5 

Vedanta speaks of avyakta as primordial nature, and mahat 
as the first evolute of nature, like the sprout from the seed. 
Is nature, so conceived, self-explanatory, or does it point to a truth 
beyond itself? This is the crucial question which divides all mat- 
erialistic philosophies from spiritual ones. All nature is matter in 
gross and subtle forms; and avyakta is its subtlest form. The 
subtle is always the inner layer, of which the gross is the outer 
layer; the inner is more vast and immense than the outer. From 
gross sensible matter at the outer end to the avyakta at the inner 
end lie the infinite links in the chain of effects and causes, in which, 
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cls Sankara expresses it in the passage quoted earlier, the cause is 
always finer and more inward than the effect and, consequently, 
more immense in magnitude, range, and power. That is why things 
and foi'ces are better known and controlled through knowledge 
and control of their causal forms than through themselves. 

The Concept of Personality 

This entire range of the gross and the subtle resolves i 
into certain distinct layers; beginning with the physical and 
sensible at the outermost reaches, nature reveals her inner faces 
to modern science in her biospherical, psychical, and noospherical 
layers in an ascending order of subtlety, immensity, and 
in the terminology of Sankara, The noosphere, according to 
Chardin, is centered in a higher phase of reality which he calls the 
Omega, of which the central focus is the Omega Point, in view 
its combining within itself, according to him, the two values of 
universality and personality. Says he ( The Phenomenon of Man , 
pp. 282-63): 

‘By its structure. Omega, in its ultimate principle, can only 
be a distinct Centre radiating at the core of a system of centres; 
a grouping in which personalization of the All and personaliza- 
tions of the elements reach their maximum, simultaneously and 
without merging, under the influence of a supremely autonomous 
focus of union. That is the only picture which emerges when we 
try to apply the notion of collectivity with remorseless logic to a 
granular whole of thoughts/ 

The Omega, according to Chardin, has not only an 
aspect in time, but a transcendent aspect beyond time, 
to its attributes, he says (ibid., p. 271): 

‘Autonomy, actuality, irreversibility, and thus finally trans* 
cendence are the four attributes of Omega/ 

In the Omega which, for him, forms the inner layer of the no 
osphere and the final category of the universal, Chardin finds 
scientific equivalent of the God of^ Christian theology. These at- 
tributes of the Omega tally in essentials with the attributes given 
to mahat in Vedanta. As the highest reach of the value of person- 
ality, the mahat is known as Hirapyagarbha or cosmic Person, the 
‘Self-bom V *o£ whom only one quarter is (in time and) expressed 
in cosmic evolution, while three quarters are ever transcendeni 
and immortal f : Pado’sy a visvd bhutdni tripddasydmrtam divi (Rg~ 
Veda, X, 90.3). 
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A person is a being possessed, among other things, of the attri- 
bute of consciousness. As defined by Julian Huxley ( The Phen- 
omenon of Man, 'Introduction’ by Julian Huxley, p. 20) : 

'Persons are individuals who transcend their merely organic 
individuality in conscious participation/ 

From millions of ordinary human persons at the base to the 
extraordinary cosmic person at the apex, through various interm- 
ediary levels, we have a multitude of beings possessing the attribute 
of consciousness in varying degrees. So long as consciousness re- 
mains as the attribute of an entity, that entity or its consciousness 
cannot be truly universal or infinite. But the search for the infinite 
through the objective can yield only such an infinite — an infinite 
of extension, an infinite of matter and thought. 

Limitations of Personality 

Vedanta found this limitation in its mahat or Hiranyagarbha. 
As the unity of matter and thought, mahat is a great synthesis, 
but a synthesis which can provoke questions as to what lies 
beyond it. The personal God of all monotheistic religions is more 
unsatisfactory to reason than Hiranyagarbha, in view of their extra- 
cosmic character. The Hiranyagarbha and the Omega Point are 
satisfactory to reason from this point of view, but reason questions 
the adequacy or finality of the very concept of personality, whe- 
ther of the personal God or of the personal man; it questions its 
claim to infinitude and universality. 

In his 'Introduction' to Chardin’s The Phenomenon of Man 
above referred to, Julian Huxley also questions the finality of the 
Omega concept. Says he (p. 18): 

'Pere Teilhard, extrapolating from the past into the future, 
envisaged the process of human convergence as fending to a final 
state, which he called "point Omega", as opposed to the Alpha of 
elementary material particles and their energies/ 

And adding a footnote to the above, Huxley says: 

'Presumably, in designating this state as Omega, he believed 
that it was a truly final condition. It might have been better 
to think of it merely as a novel state or mode of organization, be- 
yond which the human imagination cannot at present pierce, 
though perhaps the strange facts of extrasensory perception un- 
earthed by the infant science of parapsychology may give us a 
clue as to a possible more ultimate state/ 

Personality is a concept involving not a unity of an irreducible 
simple, but Jg unity of complex elements admitting of analysis and 
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reduction. What is invariable in all personality, whether of man 
or of Hiranyagarbha, is the principle of intelligence or conscious- 
ness. The Vedantic and the Buddhistic analysis of personality finds 
powerful endorsement in modern thought. 

In the words of the authors of the monumental book The 
Science of Life (H, G. Wells, G. P. Wells, and Julian Huxley, 
p. 878): 

‘Personality may be only one of Nature’s methods, a conveni- 
ent provisional delusion of considerable strategic value/ 

The Impersonal behind the Personal 

The Vedantic seers were bold enough to face this problem and 
explore a more promising avenue of approach to the infinite. Re- 
ceiving no conclusive answer from the approach through the object 
end, they approached it through the subject end. Again, instead 
of confining their investigation to the person or entity possessed of 
the attribute of consciousness, they investigated the nature of con- 
sciousness itself. This brought them to the impersonal behind the 
personal, not impersonal in the sense in which rational inquiry in 
the external world through physics and other positive sciences 
reveals the impersonal unity of nature, the impersonal of non- 
intelligence, but impersonal in a higher sense; for consciousness 
is the very nature of this impersonal It is cit-svarupa, unlike 
the Hiranyagarbha and other conceptions of the personal God, 
as also the personal man, where consciousness is only an attribute. 
The infinite universal consciousness is also infinite existence and 
infinite bliss— sat-cit-manda. This is the impersonal-personal 
God of Vedanta, the One without a second — ekameva advitiyam~~- 
known variously as Brahman, Atman, Purusa. 

This is the Light of all lights, the light of pure Consciousness 
or Intelligence lighting up every object in the world, from the sun 
and stars, from unconscious mind and conscious reason, to Hiranya- 
garbha or the Omega, and even the apparent darkness of the 
avyakta. ‘By its light all these are lighted’, tasya bhdsd sarvam 
idam vibhdti, as the Katha Upani$ad (V. 15) will tell us later. 

The Purusa is this supreme Light of intelligence, about which 
the Pancadast says (17): 

Mdsdbda yuga kalpe$u gatdgamyesvanekadhd; 

Nodeti mstametyekd sawivit esd svayam prabhd— 
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In all the countless months, years, ages, and aeons, which are past 
and which are yet to come, Samvit (pure Consciousness) , which 
is one and self-luminous, does neither rise nor set/ 

The Inner Layers as Kosas 

The layers spoken of in verses ten and eleven of the third 
chapter of the Katha Upanisad as covering reality are described 
as kosas or sheaths in another Upanisad, namely, the Taittinya . 
There are five of them. The outermost sheath is the annamaya. 
the material or physical, constituted of the body and the physical 
universe revealed by the sense-organs. The next interior one is 
the prdnamaya , followed by the manomaya and the vijnanamaya 
kosas . These correspond to the three layers of indriya, manas } and 
buddhi mentioned in the tenth verse, and the biospherical, psychi- 
cal, and noospherical layers of the modern enumeration. The 
vijMnamaya, again, in its macrocosmic aspect, corresponds to the 
mahat or the mahdn dtrnd of the same verse. The fifth and last 
sheath is the anandamaya, corresponding to the avyakta of ♦verse 
eleven; it has no corresponding concept in modern western thought; 
but, purely from the point of view of the science of physics, the 
‘'background material of astrophysicist Fred Hoyle may be consi- 
dered a near equivalent. 

The Taittinya Upanisad presents each of these, commencing 
from the second, namely, the prdnamaya or the biospherical sheath, 
as ‘another interior seli'—anyo’ntam dtmd, and adds that the suc- 
ceeding one fills the preceding one — tena esa purnah (Taittinya 
Upanisad. II. 2). Before inquiry, man takes each of these as his 
self; philosophical inquiry reveals the not-seif character of each 
of them. This forms the theme of the second discourse of Buddha 
to his first five disciples at Sarnath after his enlightenment at 
Bodh-Gaya, The Upanisads had earlier come across them in their 
search for the true Self of man. 

These sheaths, according to the Upanisads, are the non-intell- 
igent aspects of reality; whatever intelligence is manifested in and 
through them proceeds from the Atman or Self, the changeless, 
impersonal, infinite reality, of the very nature of intelligence, of 
which these form the kosas or sheaths, like a sword encased in 
five sheaths. This Self is to be realized, say the Upanisads; in 
that realization, knowledge reaches its highest consummation in 
perfect non-duality; in it, knowledge and. experience become one, 
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Beyond the mahat is the avyakta, says verse eleven of chapter 
three of the Kapha Upanisad; beyond the personality of the 
Hiranyagarbha is the apparent darkness or vacuity of cosmic 
non-manifestation. This avyakta constitutes the fifth and last inner 
layer or kosa of: reality, where the entire universe of causes and 
effects exists in its cosmic potentiality; where time, space, and 
causality are entirely involuted; and where the categories of noth- 
ingness and all-thingness apply with equal force. This is the ocean 
in which all personality is submerged, and out of which it later 
emerges. This corresponds, as we have seen, to the anandamaya- 
kosa , the kosa or sheath of ananda or bliss, so called because of 
the suspension in it of all the stress and strain of the cause and 
effect process. 

The Changeless behind the Changing 

And beyond the dnandamaya kosa is the impersonal Brahman, 
the unchanging Self of the changing universe, beyond the cause and 
effect process, of the nature of pure Consciousness, one and non- 
dual, like the calm ocean in which all waves have subsided. This 
is the Purusa, the very principle of intelligence, which Vedanta 
sees as the ultimate reality behind man and the universe. 

Vedanta, in another of its significant enumerations, classi- 
fies these five sheaths into three sanras or bodies; like the sheaths, 
they are also one inside the other. The first and most obvious of 
these bodies is the sthula safira , the gross body, constituted of the 
outermost sheath, the annamaya. This is the physical body of man, 
the product of anna or physical food, the subject of physiology 
and anatomy. The second, not so obvious, is called the 
stiksma iartra or linga sariva , the subtle body, constituted 
of the next three sheaths, namely, the prthiamaya, the memo- 
may a, and the vijrbanmiaya. This is the subject of neurology and 
psychology, and partly also of philosophy. It constitutes almost the 
entire content of man’s personality and the focal point of the Indian 
theory of Karma and Reincarnation. Modem psychology, in its 
parapsychology field, is confronted today with the mystery of this 
$uk?ma sanra. The third body is called the kamna sendra, the 
causal body, constituted of the fifth and last sheath, the ananda- 
may a. This is the subject of psychology and epistemology at their 
deepest levels. There is nothing corresponding to the kdrana sarlra 
in modern western thought. These three are referred to as bodies 
because they are the products of matter in its gross and subtle 
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forms. They constitute the non-spiritual vesture of the truly spirit- 
ual part of man, the Atman. In human experience, these three 
bodies have their specific fields of manifestation; these are the 
waking state for the stlvula sarira s the dream state for the suksma 
sarira, and the dreamless sleep state for the hdrwna sarin t. These 
conclusions are the fruit of the Vedantic study of man in depth. 

Studying the phenomenon of man and seeking for the true 
focus of his experience of selfhood at the core of his personality, 
Vedanta came across the five kosas or sheaths and the three 
sariras or bodies where, in the words of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in 
his English translation of the Gita (The Bhagavad Gita, p. 177) 
‘there is no changeless centre or immortal nucleus in these pre- 
tenders to selfhood*. The body, the sense-organs, the mind, and 
the ego, all lay claim to being the Self of man. Before inquiry, 
man takes one or other of them as Iris self. But philosophical 
inquiry reveals their not-self character; it reveals each one of them 
as an object and not a subject; each is a smhghata or aggregate, in 
the terminology of Buddha, and, as such, subject to change and 
destruction. 

The search for the Self must leave them behind and proceed 
deeper. If nothing exists beyond these changing not-self elements, 
man is right in resigning himself to nihilism in philosophy and 
pragmatism in life. Vedanta, however, finds in such a nihilism 
nothing but philosophic despair. It finds in the facts of experience 
enough intimations of a changeless reality, which justify a more 
penetrating investigation of experience by reason. Reason is con- 
fronted by the puzzling fact that the diverse experiences of man 
form a unity; and there is also the fact of memory. These presup- 
pose a changeless centre in man; without such a changeless centre, 
the perceptions of change, the experience of memory, and their 
attribution to one and the same knowing subject will become in- 
explicable. Such a scrutiny of experience reveals the presence 
of a changeless subject or knower at the centre of the knowing 
process, at the core of the human personality. As Sankara affirms 
in his Vivekacudamani (Verses 125 and 126): 

Asti ka-scit svayarh nityam ahampratyayalavibanali; 

Avastkatrayasaksi san imncakosavilaksanah — 

‘There is some entity, eternal by nature, the basis of the experience 
of egoism, the witness of the three states (of waking, dream, and 
sleep) , and distinct from, the five sheaths,’ 
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forms. They constitute the non-spiritual vesture of the truly spirit- 
ual part of man, the Atman, In human experience, these three 
bodies have their specific fields of manifestation; these are the 
waking state for the stkula sanrci, the dream state for the suksma 
iarira, and the dreamless sleep state for the katana sarira. These 
conclusions are the fruit of the Vedantie study of man in depth. 

Studying the phenomenon of man and seeking for the true 
focus of his experience of selfhood at the core of his personality, 
Vedanta came across the five kosas or sheaths and the three 
Santas or bodies where, in the words of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in 
his English translation of the Gita ( The Bhagavad Gita, p. 177) 
‘there is no changeless centre or immortal nucleus in these pre- 
tenders to selfhood'. The body, the sense-organs, the mind, and 
the ego, all lay claim to being the Self of man. Before inquiry, 
man takes one or other of them as his self. But philosophical 
inquiry reveals their not-self character; it reveals each one of them 
as an object and not a subject; each is a samghata or aggregate, in 
the terminology of Buddha, and, as such, subject to change and 
destruction. 

The search for the Self must leave them behind and proceed 
deeper. If nothing exists beyond these changing not-self elements, 
man is right in resigning himself to nihilism in philosophy and 
pragmatism in life. Vedanta, however, finds in such a nihilism 
nothing but philosophic despair. It finds in the facts of experience 
enough intimations of a changeless reality, which justify a more 
penetrating investigation of experience by reason. Reason is con- 
fronted by the puzzling fact that the diverse experiences of man 
form a unity; and there is also the fact of memory. These presup- 
pose a changeless centre in man; without such a changeless centre, 
the perceptions of change, the experience of memory, and their 
attribution to one and the same knowing subject will become in- 
explicable. Such a scrutiny of experience reveals the presence 
of a changeless subject or knower at the centre of the knowing 
process, at the core of the human personal^. As Sankara affirms 
in his Vivekaeitddmani (Verses 125 and 126): 

Asti kaJcit svayam nityam ahampratyayalamhanah; 

Avasthdtrayasakfi san pancakosavilaksanah — 

‘There is some entity, eternal by nature, the basis of the experience 
of egoism, the witness of the three states (of waking, dream, and 
sleep), and distinct from the five sheaths/ 
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To vijdndti sakalam jdgratsvapnasusuptim; 

Buddhi tadvrtti sctdbh&vam abhavam aham ityayam— 

‘Who knows everything that happens in the waking, dream, and 
sleep states; who is aware of the presence or absence of the mind 
and its functions; and who is the basis of the notion of egoism/ 

The Purification of Reason 

When man as person, and with the limitations of personality, 
seeks to know the infinite behind the finite, the highest that he 
can get at is the personal God. In the words of Swami Viveka- 
nanda (Complete Works, Vol. Ill, Eighth Edition, p. 37): 

‘Is vara (the personal God), is the highest manifestation of 
the absolute Reality, or in other words, the highest possible read- 
ing of the Absolute by the human mind/ 

But man’s reason has never felt satisfied with this reading. 
Vedanta alone has shown that this dissatisfaction experienced 
by reason does not arise from the limitations of God, but is due 
to a limitation in reason itself. The limitations of human reason 
are most evident in man’s common-sense knowledge of the universe. 
The advance of science has witnessed a steady erosion into these 
limitations, resulting in a clearer and truer knowledge of reality. 
This is glowingly demonstrated in the scientific advances of the 
twentieth century, which has experienced a complete break with 
the common-sense view. The common-sense view is what is deriv- 
ed from the sense-organs; and twentieth-century science has 
released scientific reason from thraldom to the senses and put it 
on the road to a knowledge of the deeper levels of reality. In 
the words of Sir James Jeans ( The New Background of Science, 
P 5)i 

‘Thus the history of physical science in the twentieth century 
is one of a progressive emancipation from the purely human angle 

This human angle of vision comprises not only the framework 
of the sense-organs, but also the constitution of the mind. The 
mind’s knowing process is conditioned and limited by the three 
factors of space, time, and causality. The mind’s capacity to penet- 
rate to the deeper levels of experience is dependent upon its release 
from these three limitations. Twentieth-century science has freed 
reason from thraldom to space and time, and so enabled it to dis- 
cover the grand unity of the space-time continuum and effect a 
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forms. They constitute the non-spiritual vesture of the truly spirit- 
ual part of man, the Atman. In human experience, these three 
bodies have their specific fields of manifestation; these are the 
waking state for the stkula sarira , the dream state for the siik$ma 
sarira , and the dreamless sleep state for the harwna sarira. These 
conclusions are the fruit of the Vedantic study of man in depth. 

Studying the phenomenon of man and seeking for the true 
focus of his experience of selfhood at the core of his personality, 
Vedanta came across the five kosas or sheaths and the three 
Sanvas or bodies where, in the words of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in 
his English translation of the Gita ( The Bhagavad Gita, p, 177) 
‘there is no changeless centre or immortal nucleus in these pre- 
tenders to selfhood 5 . The body, the sense-organs, the mind, and 
the ego, all lay claim to being the Self of man. Before inqinry, 
man takes one or other of them as his self. But philosophical 
inquiry reveals their not-self character; it reveals each one of them 
as an object and not a subject; each is a samghdta or aggregate, in 
the terminology of Buddha, and, as such, subject to change and 
destruction. 

The search for the Self must leave them behind and proceed 
deeper. If nothing exists beyond these changing not-self elements, 
man is right in resigning himself to nihilism in philosophy and 
pragmatism in life. Vedanta, however, finds in such a nihilism 
nothing but philosophic despair. It finds in the facts of experience 
enough intimations of a changeless reality, which justify a more 
penetrating investigation of experience by reason. Reason is con- 
fronted by the puzzling fact that the diverse experiences of man 
form a unity; and there is also the fact of memory. These presup- 
pose a changeless centre in man; without such a changeless centre, 
the perceptions of change, the experience of memory, and their 
attribution to one and the same knowing subject will become in- 
explicable, Such a scrutiny of experience reveals the presence 
of a changeless subject or knower at the centre of the knowing 
process, at the core of the human personality. As Sankara affirms 
In his V ivekacuMrruPii (Verses 125 and 126): 

Asti kascM svayam nityam aham-pratyayalavibanah; 

Avasthmrayasak?i san pancakosavilaksanah— 

‘There is some entity, eternal by nature, the basis of the experience 
of egoism, the witness of the three states (of waking, dream, and 
sleep), and distinct from the five sheaths/ 
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Yo vijdndti sakalam jdgratsvapnasusuptim; 

Buddhi tadvrtti sadbhdvam abhavam aham ityayam — 


4 Who knows everything that happens in the waking, dream, and 
sleep states; who is aware of the presence or absence of the mind 
and its functions; and who is the basis of the notion of egoism/ 

The Purification of Reason 

When man as person, and with the limitations of personality, 
seeks to know the infinite behind the finite, the highest that he 
can get at is the personal God. In the words of Swami Viveka- 
nanda ( Complete Works , Vol. III, Eighth Edition, p. 37) : 

Isvara (the personal God), is the highest manifestation of 
the absolute Reality, or in other words, the highest possible read- 
ing of the Absolute by the human mind/ 

But man’s reason has never felt satisfied with this reading. 
Vedanta alone has shown that this dissatisfaction experienced 
by reason does not arise from the limitations of God, but is due 
to a limitation in reason itself. The limitations of human reason 
are most evident in man’s common-sense knowledge of the universe. 
The advance of science has witnessed a steady erosion into these 
limitations, resulting in a clearer and truer knowledge of reality. 
This is glowingly demonstrated in the scientific advances of the 
twentieth century, which has experienced a complete break with 
the common-sense view. The common-sense view is what is deriv- 
ed from the sense-organs; and twentieth-century science has 
released scientific reason from thraldom to the senses and put it 
on the road to, a knowledge of the deeper levels of reality. In 
the words of Sir James Jeans (The New Background of Science , 
P* 5): 


‘Thus the history of physical science in the twentieth century 
is one of a progressive emancipation from the purely human angle 
of vision/ 


This human angle of vision comprises not only the framework 
of the sense-organs, but also the constitution of the mind. The 
mind’s knowing process is conditioned and limited by the three 
factors of space, time, and causality. The mind’s capacity to penet- 
rate to the deeper levels of experience is dependent upon its release 
from these three limitations. Twentieth-century science has freed 
reason from thraldom to space and time, and so enabled it to dis- 
^oyer the grand unity of the space-time continuum and effect a 
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unification of many of the different laws of nature with a view to 
the eventual unification of all its laws in a unified theory. 

Vedanta has always maintained that the purification of 
reason is the way to the gaining of true knowledge about the 
universe of experience. It is through such purification that the 
Vedantic reason unravelled the different layer’s covering reality, 
and proclaimed the infinite and immortal Purusa as the non-dual 
reality beyond the avyakta, or beyond the unity of undifferentiated 
nature. 

The relationship of the avyakta to the Purusa is the most 
crucial point in this philosophy. Vedanta in its final reaches 
of thought tells us that the avyakta is the Purusa when viewed 
non-causally; that it is the personal aspect of the impersonal Purusa. 
This unity is revealed to reason when it sheds the last constituent 
of £ the human angle of vision*, namely, causality. Causality, ac- 
cording to Vedanta, is the last impurity of reason, the most ob- 
stinate and intractable, which alone prevents reason from rising 
from the finite to the infinite. When it is eliminated, reason itself 
becomes infinite, and reveals the non-duality and unseparable 
unity of the Purusa and the avyakta, which is also the unity of 
the Self and the not-Self, the subject and the object. This is the 
impersonal-personal God of Vedanta, the inseparable unity of 
Brahman and Sakti, or iSiva and £akti, in which the avyakta be- 
comes transformed into the Energy of cosmic manifestation. 

The glory of reason rising to this infinite dimension, and reveal- 
ing the fundamental spiritual unity of the universe, ■■ is sung in a 
famous verse of the Mmdiikya Upanisad Kdrikd of Gaudapada 
(IV. 1): 

Jndnena dkdsakalpena dharman yo gaganopamdn; 

Jneyahhinnena sawibuddhah tan i vande dvipadd/th vavam — > 

T salute that best among men who, through his jndna (Knowledge 
or Reason) which is infinite in nature and non-different from the 
object of knowledge, realized (Its non-difference from) the subjects 
which are, again, infinite in nature/ 

The Advaitic Vision 

Vedanta upholds the unity of the macrocosm and the 
cosm. Says Swami Vivekananda in his lecture on ‘Cosmology* 
■{Complete Works, YqI U ? Ninth Edition, p, 440); 
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'The whole of the universe is built upon the same plan as a 
part of it. So, just as I have a mind, there is a cosmic mind. As 
in the individual, so in the universal. There is the universal gross 
body; behind that, a universal fine body; behind that, a universal 
mind; behind that, a universal intelligence. And all this is in na- 
ture, the manifestation of nature, not outside of it.’ 

This is the Atman, the true Self of man, which is also the 
Self of the universe. 'The Purusa is higher than the avyakta’, 
avyaktdt purusah par ah } says verse eleven, and concludes with the 
statement: Purusdt na par am kincit, sd kdsthd sd pard gatih — 
'There is nothing higher than the Purusa; that is the finale, that is 
the supreme goal/ 

From this Everest of spiritual vision, man and nature, spirit 
and matter, the One and the many, are all seen as one. The 
sheaths and layers which were left behind, when knowledge was 
forging ahead in its search for the infinite and the eternal, are now 
seen, in the strange new light of the Atman, as of the very stuff 
of the Atman. Sense-knowledge, mental intuitions, and rational 
judgements were but attempts to reveal this infinite universal Con- 
sciousness, which alone lights up every activity of the senses, the 
mind, and the intellect. Hence the Upanisads speak of the Atman 
as 'That from which speech recoils along with mind unable to reveal 
It’, yato vdco nivartante aprdpya manasd saha (Taittiriya Upan - 
isad, II. 4) , This is the main theme of the Kena Upanisad, as we have 
seen when we were studying that Upanisad. The infinite Self ap- 
pears as finite and subject to the laws of time, space, and causality, 
when It is viewed through the limited moulds of the knowing ap- 
paratus. The Upanisads again and again invite us to realize the 
Atman as one’s own self. 'The Kingdom of Heaven is within you 5 , 
exhorts Jesus. The Purusa represents the innermost reach of this 
inward penetration, where finite knowing becomes transformed 
into infinite being ; hence the statement: 'There is nothing higher 
than the Purusa; that is the finale, that is the supreme goal/ 

The word ‘purusa’ in Sanskrit means man; it also means the 
soul; it thus denotes personality. When applied to the ultimate 
Reality, it emphasizes its cit or consciousness aspect and reveals 
it as an impersonal-personal Reality. Sankara derives the etymol- 
ogical meaning of the word as 'that which fills everything’, sarv- 
apurandt. 

The Purusa is the ultimate Reality; and the Vedantie books 
sing its glory. Being the unity of subject and object, it is ffee 
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totality of reality; hence the statement: There is nothing higher 
than the Purusa.’ Behind the personal God and the personal man, 
Vedanta sees the unity of the impersonal-personal Brahman. 
Purusa evedam visvam — The Purusa alone is all this universe’; 
Bmhmawedam amrtam — This (manifested universe) is only Brah- 
man, the Immortal’; Idam sarvmi yad ayam dtma—This Atman is 
all this (manifested universe)’, proclaim the Upanisads (Mwndaka 
Upanisad, II. 1.10; II. 2.11; Chdndogya Upanisad, VII. 25.2). This 
is the central theme of the lofty philosophy of Advaita, 
the philosophy of non-duality. Whereas modern physical 
science upholds a materialistic advaita, the Upanisads uphold 
a spiritual advaita . And modern biology in its philosophical reaches 
is steadily tending in the latter direction. 

Its Impact on Religion 

Dealing with the enrichment that the concept of the personal 
God receives from this idea of the impersonal, Swami Vivekananda 
says in his second lecture on Practical Vedanta’ delivered in London 
in 1898 ( Complete Works , Vol. II, Ninth Edition, pp. 319-20): 

The impersonal God is a living God, a principle. The differ- 
ence between personal and impersonal is this, that the personal 
is only a man, and the impersonal idea is that He is the angel, the 
man, the animal, and yet something more which we cannot see, 
because impersonality includes all personalities, is the sum total of 
everything in the universe, and infinitely more besides. “As the 
one fire coming into the world is manifesting itself in so many forms, 
and yet is infinitely more besides (Katha Upanisad 9 V. 9)”, so is 
the impersonal.’ 

In his third lecture on 'Practical Vedanta’, he further says 
(ibid*, p. 333): 

'What is the outcome of this philosophy? It is that the idea 
of the personal God is not sufficient. We have to get to something 
higher, to the impersonal idea. It is the only logical step that we 
can take. Not that personal idea would be destroyed by that, not 
that we supply proof that the personal God does not exist, but 
we must go to the impersonal for the explanation of the personal, 
for the impersonal is a much higher generalization than the per- 
sonal; The impersonal only can be infinite, the personal is limit- 
ed. Thus we preserve the personal and do not destroy it. Often 
the doubt comes to us that, if we arrive at the idea of the imper- 
sonal God, the personal will be destroyed; if we arrive at the idea 
of the impersonal man, the personal will be lost. But the Ved- 
antic idea is not the destruction of the individual , hut its real pres- 
ervation. We cannot prove the individual by any other means, 
but by referring to the universal, by proving that this individual 
is really the universal If we think of the individual as separate 
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from everything else in the universe, it cannot stand a minute. 
Such a thing never existed.* 

Speaking on the subject of ‘The Absolute and Manifestation* 
in London in 1896, Swami Vivekananda refers to the beneficent 
impact of this impersonal idea of the Advaita Vedanta on religion 
(ibid,, p, 141 ): 

‘Another peculiarity of the Advaita system is that from its 
very start it is non-destructive. This is another glory, the boldness 
to preach, “Do not disturb the faith of any, even of those who 
through ignorance have attached themselves to lower forms of wor- 
ship”, That is what it says, do not disturb, but help everyone to 
get higher and higher; include all humanity. This philosophy 
preaches a God who is a sum total. If you seek a universal reli- 
gion which can apply to everyone, that religion must not be com- 
posed of only the parts, but it must always be their sum total and 
include all degrees of religious development.* 

Man: the Perennial Theme of Vedanta 

Man, his growth, development, and realization, is the peren- 
nial theme of Vedanta. Exploring the ‘within* of the universe 
through the human personality, the Vedantic sages discovered the 
Puru^a or Brahman — the Immortal behind the mortal, the Infinite 
behind the finite. In verses ten and eleven, which we have been 
studying today, we have listened to Yama expounding to Naciketa 
the various layers or sheaths which cover Brahman, the penetra- 
tion of which constitutes not only man’s spiritual journey, but 
also his intellectual journey. While reading the exposition, the 
spiritual student experiences, even at this distance of time from 
Yama and Naciketa, a stirring of the deeper levels of his own 
personality. When a great teacher utters a profound truth even 
in whispers, it will reverberate through the corridors of space and 
time. It was said of Vivekananda in pur own time by a great 
thinker that, even when Vivekanandas speak to themselves, they 
address the whole of humanity. The truths that the Upanisads 
proclaimed ages ago are of contemporary interest in every age, 
because they are the fruits of a detached and rational, sustained 
and sincere pursuit of truth, and because they are addressed to 
man as such, and not to any group or section thereof, and have a 
profound bearing on his growth, development, and fulfilment. In 
the remaining six verses of this third chapter, which we shall be 
taking up next, we shall experience this intimate communion of 
minds, and feel the impact of Yama’s summons to man, as power- 
fully rendered by Swami Vivekananda in our own age, to ‘arise, 
awake, and stop not till the goal is reached!* • 
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In the last discourse, we listened to Yama expounding to 
Naciketa the various layers covering the truth of the Atman. Start- 
ing from the body and the environing world, each succeeding inner 
layer was shown as being more subtle and, accordingly, more im- 
mense and inward than the preceding one. All these layers are 
finite and subject to change. At the innermost core of them all 
is the Atman or the Puru$a, the ever pure, ever free, ever awake, 
and infinite Self of man, which is also the infinite Self of the 
universe. 

The discovery of this Immortal behind the mortal is the uni- 
versal ‘gospel’ or good news which the Upanisads have left as their 
immortal legacy to all humanity. It was not just an intellectual 
discovery; it was a spiritual realization, holding at the same time 
vast possibilities for the intellectual and moral life of man. It 
underwrites and guarantees the precious value of freedom of the 
human spirit. Being a spiritual discovery, it is announced to the 
world at large not as an intellectual formula to be believed in, but 
a spiritual fact to be realized by every human being. The dis- 
covery by a few is to be translated into a re-discovery by the many; 
for it is the birthright of one and all. This makes it a compelling 
message to all men. 

The Imprisoned Splendour^ 

Yama was aware of the universal appeal of this message. In 
verse twelve of the third chapter, with which we are to com- 
mence our study today, we find Yama spelling out the universality 
of this truth of the Atman, and its verifiability in life: 

Esa sarvesu bhutesu gudho >dtmd na prakdsate; 

Dpsyate tvagryayd buddhyd suksmaya suksmadarsibhifi — 

‘This Atman, (being) hidden in all beings, is not manifest (to all). 
But (It) can be realized by all who are accustomed to inquire 
into subtle truths by means of their sharp and subtle reason/ 

Bringing out the gist of the previous two verses, Yama tells 
us in this verse that this Atman is present in every being. It is 
not an object, but the subject or knower. As the eternal subject, 
it is an ever-present datum of experience and not a mere logical 
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construction. But it does not reveal itself as such to one and 
all. Not to speak of ordinary people, even great scholars fail to 
comprehend the Atman. The verse gives the reason: gudhah — ‘it 
is subtle, hidden’. It is a mysterious presence; it is a splendour, 
but imprisoned, in the language of Robert Browning in his poem 
Paracelsus; and therefore na prakdsate — ‘it is not manifest’; as- 
amskrtabuddheh avijneyatvdt — ‘since (it is) unknown to him whose 
buddhi (reason) is not refined (purified) comments Sankara. It 
is not present on the surface of experience; it is hidden in its depth. 
In verse seven of the second chapter, Yama had already told us 
this and had added that the teacher and the student of this sub- 
ject should be of the extraordinary type: 

Sravanayapi bahubhiryo na labhyah 
Jrnvanto’pi bahavo yam na vidyuh; 

Ascaryo vakta kvJalo’sya labdhd 
dscaryo jnata kusaldnusi§tah — 

‘Even to hear of It is not available to many; many having heard 
of It cannot comprehend. Wonderful is Its teacher and (equally) 
talented Its pupil. Wonderful indeed is he who comprehends It 
taught by a talented preceptor/ 

The Splendour Can be Released 

In the first part of verse twelve, Yama throws light on this 
mystery by explaining why people do not comprehend the Atman 
even after hearing about it, and, in its second part, he reveals the 
nature of that extraordinary discipline which helps the student to 
penetrate into the heart of this profoundest of all mysteries. Though 
a mystery, the Atman shall not always remain so; though an un- 
known, Vedanta does not treat it as an unknowable. Drsyate— Tt 
can be seen, realized’, says Yama, since it is an ever-present datum 
of experience. To the logical reason, the Atman will ever remain 
a mystery, an unknown and unknowable. But when certain con- 
ditions are satisfied, buddhi or philosophical Reason achieves the 
break-through. What is that Reason which achieves this? This 
is set forth in the second half of the verse — agryayd buddhyd 
suk^mayd — ‘by buddhi which is sharp and subtle/ 

While discussing the implications of verse nine of chapter two 
of this Upani$ad, we had dealt with the subject of the limitations 
of logical and scientific reason and its development into unfettered 
philosophical Reason. Philosophical Reason is reason freed from 
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thraldom to the limited universe revealed by the senses and the 
sense-bound mind. Every effort to free reason thus renders it more 
and more one-pointed and capable of seeing subtler and subtler 
truths. The dullest reason is that which believes that what is 
seen by the senses is alone true. It is accepted by science that the 
senses are highly limited in their perception of reality; that they 
conceal more than they reveal reality. Reason in this case func- 
tions as the tail-end of the senses and transfers their dullness to 
itself. Every step in freeing reason is a step towards increasing 
its range and penetration. It thus develops the capacity to dive to 
the depths of experience. The stage-by-stage fruit of such diving 
is the knowledge of the various inner layers or sheaths of reality, 
which Yama expounded to us in verses ten and eleven of the 
third chapter. As the innermost core of all is revealed the Purusa 
or the Atman. The subtler the layer of reality, the subtler should 
be the reason which seeks and discovers that reality. This sub- 
tlety is the measure of its purity and strength; it is also the source 
of its power of penetration. This power in its extraordinary form 
is what makes reason in man capable of realizing the Atman. Such 
a person is the best among those who belong to the class known 
as suksmadarsi; 'perceiver, of subtle truths’, says Yama. Explain- 
ing the meaning of this word in his comment on this verse, Sankara 
says: 

‘Indriyebhyah para hyartha’ ityddiprakdrena suksmataparam* 
paryadarsanena param $iik§mami drastum silam yesdm te mksma- 
dariinafa— 

‘They are suksmadar&mfy — “subtle seers 5 —who are accustomed, 
through seeing subtler and subtler realities as mentioned in the 
passage “the objects are higher than the sense-organs’ 5 etc. (verses 
ten and eleven), to see the supremely subtle reality (of the Puru$a 
t ortheAtman ). 5 

Yama will give us a little insight into the technique of this 
inner penetration in the next verse, verse thirteen, and into the 
rationale of it in the opening verse of the next chapter. 

In equating the Purusa of verse eleven with the Atman of 
verse twelve, the Upanisad emphasizes the truth that the highest 
reality is not external, but is the innermost self of man. But then 
the idea of a journey, which involves space and time, becomes 
meaningless. And the Upanisad, with the help of its chariot im- 
agery, has been expounding; just such a journey to the Atman. 
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What then does the Upanisad mean by the phrase so’dhvanah par - 
am dpnoti — ‘he attains the end of the road (or journey) 5 of verse 
nine? In his comment on verse twelve, Sankara explains this ap- 
parent contradiction. Though quoted in part earlier, during our 
study of verses ten and eleven of chapter two, it can bear a re- 
quoting in full in the present context: 

Sarvasya pratyagdtmatvdt avagatireva gatirityupacaryate. 
Pratyagdtmatvam ca darsitam indriyamanobuddhiparatvena. Yo hi 
gantd so’yam ajiratyagrupam gacchati andtmabhutam , na vindati 
svaruperia. Tathd ca srutih — anadhvagd adhvasu pdrayi$yiavah— 
‘Since the Atman is the inner Self of all, avagati (knowledge or 
realization) is alone spoken of figuratively as gati (a going or 
journeying). That the Atman is the inner Self is shown by its 
description (in the previous two verses) as higher than the sense- 
organs, manas, and huddhi . He who is a goer is one who goes 
away from his inner Self and towards the not-self; (by this, he) 
never realizes himself as he truly is. Accordingly, the Sruti (one 
of the Upanisads) also (says): “They (knowers of the Atman) 
travel by no road who go to the other shore (of samsara or 
relativity)”/ 

Speaking on the subject of 'Steps to Realization’, Swami 
Vivekananda says ( Complete Works ? Vol. I, Eleventh Edition, 
p« 412): 

'All knowledge is within us. All perfection is there already 
in the soul. But this perfection has been covered up by nature; 
layer after layer of nature is covering this purity of the soul. 
What have we to do? Really, we do not develop our souls at all. 
What can develop the perfect? We simply 4a ke the veil off; and 
the soul manifests itself in its pristine purity, its natural, innate 
freedom/ 


The Pre-eminence of Adhydtmavidyd 

Yama proclaims the capacity of buddhi or philosophical Reason 
to realize the Atman, when it is trained in concentration and in the 
perception of subtle truths. That such discipline increases the 
power of penetration of the human mind is well demonstrated in 
the fields of education, science, and culture. That it has the still 
more extraordinary power of penetrating the ultimate mystery of 
existence is upheld in Vedanta. The opening verse of the next 
chapter will tell us about this power and the extraordinary tech- 
nique to be employed for its gaining. Our experience with the 
phenomenon of radiation helps to illustrate this truth. Ordinary light 
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has very little power of penetration; it can be obstructed even by a 
piece of paper. But this light gets the power to penetrate thick 
masses of matter when it is developed into the various types of 
high-frequency radiations. Similarly, we have in air an element 
which is flimsy by ordinary standards, but which develops the 
power of cutting into masses of rock or metal under the discipline 
of compression. All effective mental training, says Vedanta, is train- 
ing in concentration; it is the development of a capacity for pene- 
tration, the penetration through the darkness of ignorance into the 
light of knowledge. Referring to this penetrative power of the 
trained mind, Swami Vivekananda says (ibid., pp. 130-31): 

‘How has all the knowledge in the world been gained but by 
the concentration of the powers of the mind? The world is ready 
to give up its secrets if we only know how to knock, how to give 
it the necessary blow. The strength and force of the blow come 
through concentration. There is no limit to the power of the hu- 
man mind. The more concentrated it is, the more power is brought 
to bear on one point; that is the secret. 5 

There is no limit to the power of the human mind. 5 This 
is significant. Who can put a limit to its capacity? Whatever 
limitations we see arise from the limitations of the fields and me- 
thods of inquiry and their terms of reference. Vedanta ex- 
horts us ever to remember that at the very back of the inquiring 
buddhi or Reason is the infinite Atman. Physics, astronomy, and 
chemistry have their own terms of reference; so have biology and 
other sciences of life and mind. At the higher reaches, the sep- 
arate areas of these sciences tend to merge into a unified field; 
and their separate terms of reference blend into the broad phil- 
osophical quest for the One behind the many, for the One in the 
many. Vedanta sees in this fact clear evidence of the increasing 
impact of the Atman behind the mind on the mind’s own search 
for knowledge and certitude. And it felt impelled long ago to 
investigate this phenomenon; the fruit of that investigation is the 
great adhyatmavidyd , the science of the Atman, first developed in the 
Upanisads. Indian thought treats it as ‘the pre-eminent science 5 , 
adhyatmavidyd vidydnam, as the Gita puts it; or as ‘the science of 
sciences', sarvavidyd pratistha , as the Mundaka Upanisad ex- 
presses it in its opening verse. 


Yoga as the Science and Art of the Spiritual Life 

' 

Referring to the methods and results of the extraordinary Ved- 
~~tic; discipline of the mind, which is collectively known by the 
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term ‘yoga’ and to which Yama will refer in verses ten and eleven 
of chapter six of this Upani?ad, Swami Vivekananda says in a 
luminous utterance (Complete Works. Vol. VI, Sixth Edition, 
p. 124): 

‘When the mind is concentrated and turned back on itself, all 
within us will be our servants, not our masters. The Greeks ap- 
plied their concentration to the external world, and the result was 
perfection in art, literature, etc. The Hindu concentrated on the 
internal world, upon the unseen realms in the Self, and develop- 
ed the science of yoga. Yoga is controlling the senses, will, and 
mind. The, benefit of- its study is that we learn to control instead 
of being controlled. Mind seems to be layer on layer. Our real 
goal is to cross all these intervening strata of our being and find 
God. The end and aim of yoga is to realize God. To do this, we 
must go beyond relative knowledge, go beyond the sense-world. 
The world is awake to the senses; the children of the Lord are 
asleep on that plane. The world is asleep to the Eternal; the child- 
ren of the Lord are awake in that realm.’ 

Yama now proceeds to expound in the next verse, verse thir- 
teen, this extraordinary Vedantic discipline for the realization of 
the Atman: 

Yacchet vdk manasi pnijnah 
tat yacchet jhdna dtmani; 

Jha'aam dtmani mahati niyacchet 
tat yacchet sdnta dtmani — 

‘Let the prajha (wise man) merge the speech in the manas, and 
the manas in the buddki; let him merge the bnddhi in the great 
self (mak at), and that great self, again, in the Self of peace (the 
Atman or the Purusa).’ 

Vdk or speech refers to the organ of speech, the brain centre 
controlling the function of speech. Here, it is used in an illus- 
trative sense, meaning all the sense-organs. If the Atman is a 
mystery hidden in the heart of all, it logically follows that the 
method of its investigation and realization is through the discipline 
and control of man’s inner life. This is achieved, says Vedanta, 
by two paths, namely, jhdna, the path of negation, and karma (in- 
cluding bhakti or devotion), the path of affirmation. The first 
one, the philosophical and the more difficult one, is what is speci- 
ally developed and stressed in the Upanisads. ‘Merge the speech 
(and all the sense-organs) in the manas\ exhorts Yama, ‘the manas 
in the pwrea dtman or the huddhi , the jhdna atman in the mahat, 
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has very little power of penetration; it can be obstructed even by a 
piece of paper. But this light gets the power to penetrate thick 
masses of matter when it is developed into the various types of 
high-frequency radiations. Similarly, we have in air an element 
which is flimsy by ordinary standards, but which develops the 
power of cutting into masses of rock or metal under the discipline 
of compression. All effective mental training, says Vedanta, is train- 
ing in concentration; it is the development of a capacity for pene- 
tration, the penetration through the darkness of ignorance into the 
light of knowledge. Referring to this penetrative power of the 
trained mind, Swami Vivekananda says (ibid., pp. 130-31) : 

‘How has all the knowledge in the world been gained but by 
the concentration of the powers of the mind? The world is ready 
to give up its secrets if we only know how to knock, how to give 
it the necessary blow. The strength and force of the blow come 
through concentration. There is no limit to the power of the hu- 
man mind. The more concentrated it is, the more power is brought 
to bear on one point; that is the secret’ 

‘There Is no to the human mind This 

is significant. Who can put a limit to its capacity? Whatever 
limitations we see arise from the limitations of the fields and me- 
thods of inquiry and their terms of reference. Vedanta ex- 
horts us ever to remember that at the very back of the inquiring 
buddhi or Reason is the infinite Atman. Physics, astronomy, and 
chemistry have their own terms of reference; so have biology and 
other sciences of life and mind. At the higher reaches, the sep- 
arate areas of these sciences tend to merge into a unified field; 
and their separate terms of reference blend into the broad phil- 
osophical quest for the One behind the many, for the One in the 
many. Vedanta sees in this fact clear evidence of the increasing 
impact of the Atman behind the mind on the mind's own search 
for knowledge and certitude , And it felt impelled long ago to 
investigate this phenomenon; the fruit of that investigation is the 
great adhycitmavidyd , the science of the Atman, first developed in the 
Upanisads. Indian thought treats it as ‘the pre-eminent science 5 , 
adhycitmavidyd vidydndm , as the Gita puts it; or as ‘the science of 
sciences 5 , sarvavidyd pratisthd, as the Mundcikci Upanisad ex- 
presses it in its opening verse. 

Yoga as the Science and Art of the Spiritual Life 

.Referring to the methods and results of the extraordinary Ved- 
antic discipline of the mind, which is collectively known by the 
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term 'yoga’ and to which Yama will refer in verses ten and eleven 
of chapter six of this Upani§ad, Swami Vivekananda says in a 
luminous utterance (Complete Works, Vol. VI, Sixth Edition, 
p. 124): 

‘When the mind is concentrated and turned back on itself, all 
within us will be our servants, not our masters. The Greeks ap- 
plied their concentration to the external world, and the result was 
perfection in art, literature, etc. The Hindu concentrated on the 
internal world, upon the unseen realms in the Self, and develop- 
ed the science of yoga. Yoga is controlling the senses, will, and 
mind. The benefit of- its study is that we learn to control instead 
of being controlled. Mind seems to be layer on layer. Our real 
goal is to cross all these intervening strata of our being and find 
God. The end and aim of yoga is to realize God. To do this, we 
must go beyond relative knowledge, go beyond the sense-world. 
The world is awake to the senses; the children of the Lord are 
asleep on that plane. The world is asleep to the Eternal; the child- 
ren of the Lord are awake in that realm.’ 

Yama now proceeds to expound in the next verse, verse thir- 
teen, this extraordinary Vedantic discipline for the realization of 
the Atman: 

Yacchet vak manasi prajnah 
tat yacchet jnana atmani; 

Jndnam atmani mahati niyacchet 
titmani— 

‘Let the prajha (wise man) merge the speech in the manas, and 
the manas in the buddhi; let him merge the buddhi in the great 
self (mahat), and that great self, again, in the Self of peace (the 
Atman or the Puru§a).’ 

Vdk or speech refers to the organ of speech, the brain centre 
controlling the function of speech. Here, it is used in an illus- 
trative sense, meaning all the sense-organs. If the Atman is a 
mystery hidden in the heart of all, it logically follows that the 
method of its investigation and realization is through the discipline 
and control of man’s inner life. This is achieved, says Vedanta, 
by two paths, namely, jnana, the path of negation, and karma (in- 
cluding bhakti or devotion), the path of affirmation. The first 
one, the philosophical and the more difficult one, is what is speci- 
ally developed and stressed in the Upanisads. ‘Merge the speech 
(and all the sense-organs) in the -manas’, exhorts Yama, ‘the manas 
in the jnana dtman or the buddhi , the jnana atman in the mahat, 
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and the mahat^ again, in the Santa atman, in the peace of the in- 
finite Self/ 
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The Atman is significantly characterized as consisting of santi, 
peace. Commenting on this, Sankara says: 

Sante sarvavis esapratyastamitardpe av&kriye sarvantare sar- 
vabuddhipratyayasdksini mukhya atmani — 


: m§ 


‘In the peace of the primary (or real) Atman, (which is) char- 
acterized by the complete cessation of all differentiation (phen- 
omena), the innermost reality of all, and the witness of all the 
pulsations of buddhi* 


If the innermost Self is all peace, the outermost or the anna- 
maya or the physical self is all noise and distraction. The farther 
we are from our centre in the Atman, the more become the noise 
and distraction of our lives. Peace is not in things outside, but 
within man himself. This peace has to be realized by the devel- 
opment of the capacity for inner penetration through inner discip- 
line. The structure of human life becomes steady when it is found- 
ed on the rock of the eternal Atman within. 


Here is the practical side of that philosophy of reality which 
was expounded in verses ten and eleven, in which, through a 
penetrating analysis, the Atman was shown as the ‘eternal within* 
of man and the universe. The inner, it was shown there, is more 
subtle and more immense than the outer. As man penetrates deeper 
and deeper into himself, he realizes wider and wider dimensions 
of his being. This is the spiritual paradox referred to by Jesus as 
gaining life by losing it. By losing life at the outer levels, we 
gain it in its inner depths; we lose life which is finite and trivial, 
and gain life which is infinite and immortal. 


Jndna Yoga \ The Awesome Yet Fascinating Path 


This piece of second-hand knowledge, say the Upanisads, must 
become first-hand experience — immediate and direct— through a 
mighty effort of reason and will, backed by moral purity and in- 
tense desire to be spiritually free. The knowledge, ‘Atman is’, 
is mere information, says Vedanta; it must be transformed into 
the conviction, T am the Atman*. While expounding, in an earlier 
discourse, verse four of chapter two of the Kena Upanisad , I had 
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mg illustration of this awesome yet fascinating path of 
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Totapuri. Expounding in gripping words the glory of this path in 
his lecture on The Ideal of Universal Religion’, Swami Viveka- 
nanda says (Complete Works, Vol. II, p. 394): 

‘We lastly come to the jnana~yogi, the philosopher, the thinker, 
he who wants to go beyond the visible. He is the man who is 
not satisfied with tire little things of this world. His idea is to 
go beyond the daily routine of eating, drinking, and so on; not 
even the teaching of thousands of books will satisfy him. Not 
even all the sciences will satisfy him; at the best, they only bring 
this little world before him. What else will give him satisfaction? 

. . . His soul wants to go beyond all that into the very heart of 
being, by seeing Reality as It is; by realizing It, by being It, by 
becoming one with that universal Being. That is the philosopher. 
To say that God is the Father or the Mother, the Creator of this 
universe, its Protector, and Guide, is to him quite inadequate to 
express Him. To him, God is the life of his life, the soul of his 
soul God is his own Self. Nothing else remains which is other 
than God. All the mortal parts of him become pounded by the 
weighty strokes of philosophy and are brushed away . What at 
last truly remains is God Himself.’ 

Again, speaking on 'The Free Soul’, he says (ibid,, Vol. Ill, 
Eighth Edition, p. 11): 

‘It is very hard to come to jndna. It is for the bravest and 
most daring, who dare to smash all idols, not only intellectual, but 
in the senses.’ 

In the history of India, it was the great Buddha who illustrat- 
ed in the most glowing manner this Upanisadic path of jndna in 
his spiritual struggle and realization. 

The raising of consciousness from lower to higher levels, and 
finally taking it out of the network of relativity, is the hardest task 
that man can set for himself. The gravitational pulls of the 
non-spiritual parts of his being make this path out of bounds for 
any but the most heroic of men — the dhira — as Yama will describe 
this type in the opening verse of the next chapter. 

Yama now proceeds, in verse fourteen, to sound the clarion 
call of struggle and alertness: 

Uttisthata jdgrata prapya varan nibodhata; 

Ksurasya dhdrd nisitd duratyayd 

durgam pathastat kavayo vadanti— 

'Arise! Awake! enlighten yourself by resorting to the great 
(teachers); like the sharp edge of a razor is that path, so say the 
sages, difficult to tread and hard to cross/ ® 
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Here is sounded the bugle for the march, the summons for the 
greatest adventure of human life, namely, scaling the heights of 
the Mount Everest of experience. No thinking human being can 
help being fascinated by the tremendous vista of human fulfilment 
herein presented by Vedanta . The prospect held out is as much 
hope-inspiring and pleasing as awe-inspiring and forbidding. Most 
people may have to content themselves by reverentially bowing 
down to the peak from a distance unless they are provided with 
external aids. In the Vedantic path of affirmation, namely, the 
paths of karma and bhakti, such aids are provided; but not in the 
Vedantic path of negation, the path of jnana. Nor are such aids 
needed by the few who are truly entitled to tread this path. And 
there are, among men and women everywhere, such morally gift- 
ed and spiritually daring ones, to whom the lure of such an adven- 
ture is irresistible, and who depend entirely on their inner resources. 


Arise, Awake , O Man! 

Yama, however, sends out his clarion call to one and all — to 
the hesitant as much as to the daring, to the weak as 
well as to the strong. For implicit in this philosophy 
is the fulfilment of the hopes of one and all to reach the summit , 
since that fulfilment, forming his very Self, is built into each and 
every human being. What is needed is only man’s awakening to 
this inalienable heritage of his — his inborn divinity— as expounded 
in verse twelve earlier. Awakened thus, each may follow the path 
that suits him best. And Vedanta provides, as we have already 
seen, different paths to suit different types of mind and mood, 
of endowment and capacity. 

Ordinary man is immersed in his sense life; he treats it as the 
be-all and the end-all. of existence. The search for truth, the quest 
for the meaning of existence, does not disturb the humdrum routine 
of his life. He is blissfully unaware of the triviality of his world of 
hopes and achievements and the immensity of the inner spiritual 
world lying at hand , within. But a time comes when he becomes 
ripe for awakening, when a mere suggestion is enough to awaken 
him from the stagnation of sense life to the dynamism of spiritual 
life. It is such a galvanic touch that Yama administers by the 
first two words of his utterance: Uttisthata jdgrata — 'Arise, Awake!’ 

A similar clarion call is given by Buddha; himself awakened, 
he sends forth this message of awakening to fellow human beings 
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Jagarantd suijathetam 

ye sutta te pabujjhatha; 

Suttci jagaritam seyyo 

natthi jagarato bhayatn — 

‘Let the awakened ones hear this (message); they who are asleep, 
let them awake. To be awake is more beneficial than to be asleep; 
to the awakened, there is no fear.’ 

The Philosophy of Spiritual Awakening 

The philosophy of this spiritual awakening of man expounded 
in the Upanisads has been beautifully portrayed by Swami Viveka- 
nanda in a passage of his lecture on ‘Vedanta and Indian Life' 
(Complete Works, Vol. Ill, pp. 235-36). Though rather long, the 
passage bears reproduction in full in this context, in view of its 
illumining the utterances of the ancient master minds by a modern 
master mind, and in view of its moving exposition of two relevant 
verses from another Upani^ad — the Mundaka (III. 1 . 1-2) : 

‘Where can you find a more perfect expression of the whole 
philosophy of the world, the gist of what the Hindus ever thought, 
the whole dream, of human salvation, painted, in language more 
wonderful, in figure more marvellous than this?: 

Dm suparna sayuja sakhdya 

samdnam vrksam parisasvajdte; 

Tayoranyah pippalam svadvat- 
tyanasnan anyo abhicakasiti. 

Sarnme vrkse puruso nimagno 
anlsayd socati muhyamdnah; 

Justam yadd pasyatyanyamisam 
asya mahimdnamiti vitasokdh. 

‘Upon the same tree, there are two birds of beautiful plumage, 
most friendly to each other, one eating the fruits, the other sitting 
thei'e calm and silent without eating; the one on the lower branch 
eating sweet and bitter fruits in turn and becoming happy and 
unhappy, but the other one on the top, calm and majestic; he eats 
neither sweet nor bitter fruits, cares neither for happiness nor 
misery, immersed in his own glory. 

‘This is the picture of the human soul. Man is eating the 
sweet and bitter fruits of this life, pursuing gold, pursuing his 
senses, pursuing the vanities of life— hopelessly, madly careering 
he goes. In other places, the Upanisads have compared the human 
soul to the charioteer, and the senses to the mad horses unrestrain- 
ed. Such is the career of men pursuing the vanities of life, children 
dreaming golden dreams only to find that they are but vain, and 
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old men chewing the cud of their past deeds, and yet not knowing 
how to get out of this network. 


‘This is the world. Yet in the life of every one, there come 
golden moments; in the midst of the deepest sorrows, nay, of the 
deepest joys, there come moments when a part of the cloud that 
hides the sunlight moves away, as it were, and we catch a glimpse, 
in spite of ourselves, of something beyond — away, away beyond 
the life of the senses; away, away beyond its vanities, its joys, and 
its sorrows; away, away beyond nature, or our imaginations of 
happiness here or hereafter; away beyond all thirst for gold, or 
for fame, or for name, or for posterity. 

‘Man stops for a moment at this glimpse, and sees the other 
bird calm and majestic, eating neither sweet nor bitter fruits, but 
immersed in his own glory, self-content, self-satisfied... . Man 
catches a glimpse, then again he forgets, and goes on eating the 
sweet and bitter fruits of life; perhaps after a time, he catches 
another glimpse, and the lower bird goes nearer and nearer to the 
higher bird, as blows after blows are received. If he be fortunate 
to receive hard knocks, then he comes nearer and nearer to his 
companion, the other bird, his life, his friend; and as he approaches 
him, he finds that the light from the higher bird is playing round 
his own plumage; and as he comes nearer and nearer, lo! the trans- 
formation is going on. The nearer and nearer he comes, he finds 
himself melting away, as it were, until he has entirely disappeared. 
He did not really exist; it was but the reflection of the other bird* 
who was there calm and majestic amidst the moving leaves. It 
was all his glory, that upper bird's. He then becomes fearless, 
perfectly satisfied, calmly serene.’ 


The Need for a Teacher 


The awakening is to be followed by the march; but the spirit- 
ual path is an unfamiliar path. The sense-bound intellect or rea- 
son, which is highly esteemed in the sense life, becomes an unsure 
1 guide in this strange new field of experience. It has to seek help 

and guidance from the insights of a higher reason which has trav- 
ersed the path and gleaned the truth. Such guidance is avail- 
able to a seeker either occasionally from a living teacher, or al- 
ways from the living thoughts of teachers gone by. The river of 
spiritual tradition is an ancient ever-flowing stream augmented 
from time to time by the contributions of realized souls . This 
constitutes the central core of the world’s religious tradition, which 
is perennial and universal, as distinguished from its peripheral 
non “essential elements, which are temporary and local. Indian 
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literature of the Upanisads and by books such as the Bhagavad- 
Gita which follow in their wake. 


Yama exhorts the seeker to ‘learn the truths of spiritual life 
from these master minds’: prdpya varan nibodhata . Seeking such 
help is not mandatory, just as eating is not mandatory; one eats 
when one is hungry; similarly, one seeks such help when one 
feels the need for it* If, however, one refuses, from a foolish sense 
of self-esteem or smug self-satisfaction, to seek help from such 
available competent sources, it is sure to make one’s spiritual jour- 
ney end up in a state of learned ignorance or, what Aldous Hux- 
ley calls, ‘intelligent foolishness’, or in much fuss and movement 
with no advance to light and truth. For spiritual life is not meant 
to fatten man’s false ego, but to annihilate it, so that he may shine 
in his true self. The pitfalls in the path are many. It is not 
strewn with roses, but with stones and thorns. In the words of 
Yama: Ksurasya dhara nisitd duratyayd durgarn pathastat kavayo 
vadanti — ‘Like the sharp edge of a razor is that path, so say the 
sages, difficult to tread and hard to cross.’ As expressed by an- 
other great teacher, Jesus Christ (Matthew, 7. 13-14): 

‘Enter ye in at the strait gate: for wide is the gate and broad 
is the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there be which 
go in threat: 

‘Because strait is the gate and narrow is the way which lead- 
eth unto life, and few there be that find it.’ 

None can hope to advance in spiritual life if he enters on it 
absent-mindedly. An awakened alert mind is necessary, for the 
journey is hard going. This warning of Yama and other great 
spiritual teachers is especially necessary in the modem age, when 
the tendency is strong to seek easy and comfortable ways in re- 
ligion, which is the product not of the true spiritual mood, but of 
the contemporary tyranny of the sen sate life. Religion then be- 
comes equated either with a new form of sensation or with, what 
Swam! Vivekananda termed, ‘not-thinking-carelessness’. 


The Veddntic Concern for Man 

Since the commentary of Sankara on this verse has captured 
in an ecstatic passage the spiritual depth and human concern of 
the Upanisad, it will be appropriate to reproduce it in part in this 
context: 


Evam purusa dtmani sarvmh pravildpya . . . svdtmayathatniya- 
jmmna * * , svasthah prasmtah krtakrtyo bhavati yatah t atafy 
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taddarsanartham anadyavidyaprasupta uttisthata , he jantavah, 
atmajncinabhimukha bhavata; jagrata, ajn&nanidraya ghoraru - 
payah sarvanarthabijabhutayah, ksaymh kuruta . Katham? Prapya f 
upagamya, varan, prakrstan dcdrydn, tatvavidah; tadupadistam 
sarvantaram dtmdnam aham asmi iti nibodhata, avagacchata . ]\Ja 
iti strutih anukampayd aha, matrvat, atisiiksma* 
buddhivisayatvat jneyasya — 

'Since by thus merging everything in the Purina, which is the Self, 
and realizing the true nature of oneself, man becomes self-esta- 
blished, supremely tranquil, and fulfilled (literally, achieving what 
ought to be achieved), therefore, in order to realize that, Arise! 
O creatures immersed in the sleep of beginningless ignorance; may 
you turn in the direction of the knowledge of the Self! Awake 
from this sleep of unknowing, which is terrible and the seed of all 
troubles. Destroy it! How? By resorting to the great ones— the 
excellent teachers who have realized the truth. And instructed 
by them, realize (for yourself) the innermost Atman as “I am 
(That) 5 ’. This is not to be neglected; hence exhorts the Sruti (the 
Upanisad) out of compassion, like a mother; since the truth to be 
known is such as can be realized only by the most subtle reason/ 


Diving to the Depth 

Yama now proceeds to show in the next verse, verse fifteen, 
the extremely subtle nature of the truth of the Atman which we 
are in search of: 


Asabdam asparxam arupam avyayam 
tatharaswm nityam agandhavacca yat; 

Anddyanantam mahatah param dhruvam 
nicdyya tam mrtyumukhdt pramucyate— 

‘By realizing that Atman which is soundless, touchless, formless, 
imperishable, similarly without taste, eternal, without smell, 
beginingless and endless, (even) beyond the mahat, and immutable, 
one is liberated from the jaws of death/ 

Something wonderful happens when man succeeds in stilling 
the sense-organs and the mind; it brings him face to face with the 
mystery of his own true self. Just as in physical science we study 
the behaviour of matter under various conditions such as under 
extremely high or extremely low temperatures, and the resulting 
are wonderful, similarly, in the science of our inner 
> developed into what Julian Huxley calls a 
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'science of human possibilities', we have a study of man under 
various conditions of inner discipline, which has yielded results 
more wonderful and significant than those in the physical sciences. 
The highest result of such discipline of the energies of the inner 
life is total illumination- — jhana, man attaining the state of spiritual 
incandescence. 


The Conquest of Death 

This verse describes this unique phenomenon, whereby mortal 
man becomes immortal by realizing his infinite, eternal dimension. 
Mrtyumukhdt pramucyate — 'is liberated from the jaws of death’ , 
says Yama in a picturesque phrase of the verse. Time consumes 
everything; but the infinite Atman, beyond the reach of time, space, 
and causality, consumes time itself, as also space and causality. 
In the last verse of chapter two of this Upanisad, Yama had earlier 
described death or time as but the ‘pickle' of the Atman — mrty~ 
uryasya upaseeanam. Vedanta technically describes the whole 
world of phenomena, physical as well as non-physical, as ‘death'. 
It describes the ignorance which takes these phenomena to be the 
sole reality also as ‘death’. And it characterizes the Atman, and 
also the knowledge of it, as that which ‘eats and digests' all these 
phenomena. 

When Buddha met his first five disciples at Sarnath after his 
enlightenment at Bodh-Gaya, he accosted them thus: ‘Hearken, 
monks, the Immortal has been gained (by me),' 

This illumination with its fruit of immortality is the consum- 
mation of evolution, according to Vedanta, This immortality does 
not mean the soul's survival at death; nor is it the doubtful prod- 
uct of magical rites or incantations. It is the product of illumin- 
ed reason and is realized here and now, as Yama will be emphasiz- 
ing in verses fourteen and fifteen of chapter six. 

The Spiritual Basis of Character-Development 

Yama's exhortation to ‘merge speech in manas and manas in 
huddhi" has deep significance for the development of human intel- 
lect and character. Speech and other sense-organs are good as 
servants, but not so good, and often positively bad, as masters, 
When disciplined by manas and huddhi , they become efficient tools 
in the pursuit of truth and life-excellence. By the word ‘merge' 
is meant this discipline by which the self-cancelling energies of 
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the sense-organs are transmuted and unified into the higher energy 
of buddhi or Reason. When this transformed energy next finds 
expression through the sense-organs, it manifests the quality of 
scientific detachment and precision, and moral purity and character- 
efficiency. Satyaputdm vadet vdcyam manah putam samdcare t~~* 
‘Utter speech that is purified ‘by truth and adopt behaviour that 
is purified by mind (thought) says Manu (Manu-Smrti, VIII. 46). 
The objective of character-development is the transformation of 
life-energy into its purest and highest form; physical energy gets 
transformed into moral and intellectual energy, and that again into 
spiritual energy. The finer the quality of the energy, the greater 
is its power of impact and the wider its scope and range of action, 
This is the explanation of the enormous energies manifested by 
the world’s spiritual giants like Buddha and Jesus, Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda. 

In Praise of Wisdom 


The Upanisad now, in the last two verses of this chapter, verses 
sixteen and seventeen, proceeds to conclude in its own words this 
section of its teaching: 

Ndeikeiamupdkhydnam mrtyuproktam sandtanam; 

Uktvd srutva ca medhdvi brahmaloke mahiyate — 

‘The intelligent person, having heard and related this perennial story 
of Naciketa as told by Death (Yama), is glorified in the world of 
Brahman.’ 

Ya imam paramam guhyam smvayet brahmasamsadi ; 

Prayatali si'dddhakdle vd tadanantydya kalpate , 
taddnantydya kalpata iti — 

‘He who relates, with great devotion, this profound mystery to an 
assembly of spiritual seekers, or at the time of the srdddha cere- 
mony, makes himself fit for the Infinite, ay, makes himself fit for 
the Infinite,’ 

The Upanisad, in these two verses, eulogizes the wisdom gain- 
ed by Naciketa from his teacher Yama. By receiving this story 
from a teacher and by communicating it to others who are spirit- 
ually ready to receive it, man, says the verse, becomes glorified in 
the world of Brahman. Srdddha is the annual ceremony prescrib- 
ed by the Hindu religion for the remembrance of one’s immediate 
ancestors. The time of srddd<ha is mentioned as propitious for the 
imparting and receiving of this message, because it is associated 
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with the crisis of death, which is more likely to impart depth to 

human thinking than other occasions. The repetition of the sent- i 

ence ‘makes himself fit for the Infinite’ twice in the text indicates 

the end of the chapter or the end of the section. ] 

The world of Brahman is the world of universal Conscious- 1 

ness. Ordinary man takes that as his highest glory which proceeds 
from the achievement either of physical strength, material posses- 
sions, worldly power, or intellectual knowledge. But these are 
passing and trivial compared to that inalienable glory which is his 
by his very nature as the infinite Brahman. At the lowest end 
is man considering himself as a collection of specks of dust, and at jj 

the highest end is man realizing himself as infinite universal Con- jl 

sciousness. The sages of the Upani^ads realized this inborn glory 
of man as Brahman. And they seek to awaken all men and women 
to an awareness of this glory of theirs. In the stirring -words of • 

Swami Vivekananda (Complete Works , Vol. III, p. 193): 

‘Teach yourselves, teach everyone his real nature; call upon ;■ 

the sleeping soul and see how it awakes. Power will come, glory 
will come, goodness will come, purity will come, and everything 
that is excellent will come, when this sleeping soul is roused to 
self-conscious activity. 5 ji 

The realization of Brahman, the Self of man and the universe, •!] 

the unity of the ‘within 5 and the ‘without 5 , is the consummation of ij 

all knowledge into wisdom. This vision of the unity of all existence 
and the training of the mind for its realization form the main 
theme of Yama’s teaching to Naciketa in the next chapter, into the 

study of which we shall enter when we meet next Saturday. 
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In the previous discourse, we listened to the momentous utter- 
ance of Yama in verse twelve of the last chapter, chapter three, 
that man is essentially divine, that this truth is a profound mystery 
hidden in the depths of experience, and that, though thus present 
in experience as a given datum, it is not manifest to all — na pra~ 
kdsate. Yama had also added reassuringly that it could be realized 
and made manifest: drsyate. By whom and how? Agryayd buddhyd 
sukpnaya suksmadarsibhih — ‘by those who are accustomed to in- 
quire into subtle truths by means of their subtle intellect or reason’. 
The Upanisads present Brahman, the ultimate reality of the univ- 
erse, as Atman, the most intimate reality in man, his very Self. 

The Diverge7it Paths of Death and Deathlessness 

Yama now proceeds to tell us, in verses one and two of the 
fourth chapter which we shall study today, why the Atman is not 
manifest to all, as also the technique for its realization: 

Pardnci khdni vyatrnat svayambhuli 
tasmdt pardhpasyati ndntardtman; 

Kascit dhirah pratyagdtmanamaiksat 
dvrttacaksuh am?tatvamicchan - — 

‘The Self-existent Lord created the sense-organs (including the 
mind) with the defect of an out-going disposition; therefore (man) 
perceives (things) outwardly, but not the inward Self. A certain 
dhira (wise man), desirous of immortality, turned his senses 
(including the mind) inward and realized the inner Self,’ 

Pardcah kdmananuyanti bdldh 
te mrtyoryanti vitatasya pdsam; 

Atha dhirdh avirtatvam viditvd 

dhruvam adhruvesviha na pmrthaymte — • 

‘Children (men of immature understanding) pursue the external 
pleasures and they (thus) fall into the outstretched snare of death. 
The dMras (wise ones), on the contrary, having realized the 
eternally immortal, do not crave for the non-eternal things here 
(in the world of relativity).’ 

Here is presented, in a few bold strokes, an arresting picture 
of human knowledge and human destiny— man’s sense-bound limit- 
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ations leading him to finitude and death, on the one side, and his 
growth into an unfettered state yielding the fruits of infinitude and 
immortality, on the other. 

The Phenomenon of Awareness 

In the evolution of the sense-organs, from the simple unicell- 
ular organism to the complex multicellular human body, science 
traces a gradual increase of awareness; but this awareness is aware- 
ness of the external environment only. Progress in the defining 
and co-ordinating of this awareness is registered as advance in 
knowledge; as the Devimafaatmyam cryptically puts it (I. 47): 

Jfvanamasti samastasya jantor visayagocare — ‘the knowledge 
of all creatures is confined to the world of sense-objects’. 

Knowledge at the level of the sense-organs is always knowl- 
edge of the external world, of a world which is in the clutches of 
time and subject to change, which is in the grip of ‘the outstretched 
snare of death’, as Yama more forcefully expresses it in verse 
two of this chapter. 

With the appearance of the higher brain, however, evolution 
registers an advance by way of increased knowledge of, and cont- 
rol over, the external environment on the part of the organisms 
gifted with this new device of the cerebral system, which is endow- 
ed with the power not only to co-ordinate efficiently the activities 
of the different sense-organs, but also to consciously direct them 
to deliberately chosen purposes and goals. The primary urge 
behind all these activities is sensate satisfaction and survival All 
physical life is a race against death, foredoomed to failure from 
the very commencement* The organism experiences, however, a 
vicarious satisfaction of this urge for survival through its offspring, 
achieving thereby a sort of biological immortality. This is all what 
is possible at the sensate level. 

Human Immaturity versus Maturity 

The cerebral system in man, though capable of experiencing 
higher visions and pursuing nobler aims, still largely functions 
at the sensate level in the case of most people. These higher 
visions and nobler aims, which raise man to the moral and spirit- 
ual level of existence, proceed from a dimension of the human 
personality deeper than the sensate level. While the latter relates 
him to the temporal order, the former relates him to the eternal 
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order. Progress at the human stage of evolution is measured part- 
ly in terms of the growth and development of the sensate individ- 
ual through control and manipulation by him of the sensible 
external universe, but largely in terms of the emergence of the 
spiritual man through inner discipline. The first, without the 
second accompanying it, reduces human life to a state of enhanced 
animal existence with spiritual death as its destiny. This is sheer 
childishness, says Yama in verse two: paracah kdmdn anuyanti 
bdldh. Those who pursue only external pleasures are just children, 
are but unformed men; they are not men yet. but only candidates 
to humanity. And if they refuse to move forward, if they fail 
to continue the evolutionary march in the specifically human line 
of evolutionary advance — the psycho-social, moral, and spiritual 
line— they face annihilation; They enter the widespread net of 
(spiritual) death’, says Yama: te mrtyoryanti vitatasya pdsain. 

If this is immaturity, what then constitutes maturity? The 
spiritually mature person is significantly called dhira in the 
Upani^ads; in him is achieved the rare union of knowledge and 
courage, the union of penetrating intelligence, powerful will, and 
disciplined emotion. About mental maturity so shaped, Yama says: 

Atha dhirdh amrtatvam viditvd dhruvam adhruvesu ilia na 
prdrthayante— The dhims , on the contrary, having realized the 
eternally immortal, do not crave for the non-eternal things here 
(in the world of relativity ). 3 

The dhira does not equate human destiny with either organic 
satisfaction or organic survival, or with biological immortality; 
much less* does he crave for- a- dubious immortality in a heaven. 
Having experienced the stirrings of the immortal within himself 
and becoming rationally convinced that change and more change 
is the characteristic of the external world, he has directed his 
search for the immortal and the eternal from the world of the 
‘without 3 to the world of the ‘within 3 . 
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Equipping Reason for the Higher Life 

This is man in search of values, in search of quality, in search 
; of the moral, aesthetic, and spiritual depths of his own Self. In 
him, the newly acquired cerebral system has risen to a higher field 
of functioning than the sensate, and become capable of experienc- 
ing higher visions and nobler aims. He feels himself spiritually 
elated to the eternal order of the ‘within 3 of the universe, as he 
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had all along felt physically related to the temporal order of its 
‘without’. This marks the development of his knowledge or reason 
not as the tail-end of his sense-organs, but as the unfettered agent 
of life’s advance to spiritual truth, with character-excellence as its 
corollary. 

This advance to spiritual truth is a unique journey. It is, first 
of all, an inward journey; secondly, it is faced with more stupend- 
ous obstacles than any journey in the outer world; thirdly, it is a 
journey which takes man from the bondage of finitude, delusion, 
and death to the freedom of universality, illumination, and im- 
mortality; and fourthly, every advance in this journey registers a 
corresponding advance even in the journey of man’s outer life, 
steadying his steps and enriching his heart. 

We had already learnt from Yama about this inner journey 
when we studied the first nine verses of the third chapter of this 
Upani§ad. In its indirect and slow forms, in and through life’s 
other struggles and achievements, it is this inner journey that is 
revealed in human culture, in the ethical, moral, and religious life 
of humanity. It is the source of the integrating forces, what Indian 
thought terms dharma ? that hold human society together, binding 
man to man with the non-physical force of love. 

The Direct Technique of the e Study of the Book Within ’ 

But what is this inner journey in its pure form, in and by 
itself? What is its technique in its straight and direct expression? 
It is this question that Yama answers in the first verse of this 
chapter. If your quest is for the immortal, seek within; if it is 
for perishable objects and passing pleasures, seek without; this is 
the clear guidance given by the Upani$ads to all humanity. In the 
words of Swami Vivekananda ( Complete Works, Vol. VI, Sixth 
Edition, p. 81): 

‘Religion deals with the truths of the metaphysical world, just 
as chemistry and the other natural sciences deal with the truths 
of the physical world. The book one must read to learn chemistry 
is the book of nature. The book from which to learn religion is 
your own mind and heart. The sage is often ignorant of physical 
science, because he reads the wrong book— the book within; and 
the scientist is too often ignorant of religion, because he, too, reads 
the wrong book — the book without/ 

The technique of this ‘study of the book within’, concentrated 
and direct, is what Yama gives in this first verse. The sense- 
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organs of man, including his mind, have one constitutional defect, 
says Yama; it is that they are, all of them, out-going in their pro- 
pensity; therefore, they give man experience of the external world, 
but not of the inner world, nor of the inner Self. As explained 
by Sankara in his comment on this verse: 

T asm at pamh, paragriipan, andtrimbhvMn sabdadm pasyati , 
upalabhate, upalabdha na antaratman — ‘Therefore (they, the 
sense-organs) see, Le. experience, the external, i.e. the outer world 
of sound etc. which are the not-self, but not the inner Self, i.e. 
the experienced 

This is the state of man in nature; nature within him, namely, 
his propensities and cravings, takes him through his nervous system 
out of himself, often in spite of himself, through the hundreds of 
stimuli that pour in on him every minute from nature outside. 
This is man the automaton, a bundle of conditioned reflexes, man 
upheld in modern behaviouristic psychology. His mind or reason 
is hardly distinguishable from his sense-organs. 


India and the e Science of Human Possibilities 

It is one thing to say that this is man as we see him around 
us in the world; but it is quite a different thing to assert further 
that this is all of man, that this is his final destiny. Twentieth- 
century psychology and even neurology are redeeming man from 
this false and dismal view of himself. Without disputing the fact 
that in every normal man the sway of conditioned reflexes, centred 
in the ‘old brain', is vast and effective, twentieth-century scientific 
thought protests vigorously against the ‘nothing but’ view of the 
behaviouristic and oilier schools, which equate man to nothing but 
an animal and both to nothing but a machine, and is reaching out, 
in the words of Julian Huxley, to ‘a science of human possibilities’, 
through a study of the implications of the ‘new brain' for human 
life and. destiny.- 

The Upanisads, in ancient India, had taken up this study of 
human possibilities, not just theoretically, but experimentally , and 
developed a comprehensive science of human possibilities with Its 
theoretical and practical aspects. The fruits of this study were 
threefold: the independence of tile mind or reason of man of his 
sensory apparatus was the first fruit of this science; the control 
and manipulation of the psycho-physical energies in man. resulting 


stable inner milieu within him, was its second 
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fruit. And man’s advance to spiritual awareness resulting in the 
realization of his true Self, the infinite and immortal Atman, and 
in the manifestation in life and action of his inalienable divine 
nature, was its third fruit. The first and second fruits are known 
as saraa and dama in all Indian spiritual literature. As a technique, 
they are also known as tapas in the Upani^ads, which proclaim it 
as the one great and sure means of all higher human attainments, 
moral, intellectual, or spiritual. As defined by the Ydjnavalkya 
Smrti } which Sankara quotes in his commentary on the Taittirtya 
Upanisad (III. 1) which I had quoted in an earlier lecture: 

Sarvesmh hi niyatasddhyavisaydndm sadhanan&m tapa eva 
sddhakatamam mdhanam iti hi prasiddham loke . . . .Tacca taipo 
bdhydntahkaranasamadhdnam, taddvdrakatvdi hrahmapratipatteh. 

e Manasasca indriydnam ca hyaihdgryanh paramam tcvpah; 

Tajjydyah sarvadharmebhyah set dharmah para ucyate% 
iti smrteh — 

Tt is well known in the world that, among all the means which' 
are sure of leading to ends, tapas is the most capable one. . . .Such 
tapas, again, consists in the tranquillization of the external and 
internal sense-organs, which is the means for the realization of 
Brahman (the ultimate Reality). “The concentration of the 
(energies of) the mind and the sense-organs is the supreme tapas; 
it is superior to all other dharmas (ethical and spiritual disciplines) ; 
it is said to be the supreme dharma”, so says the SmrtiJ 


The Self; Lower versus Higher 

The natural man, as we have seen, is an out-going individual 
in search of organic satisfactions and organic survival; he funct- 
ions in the context of keen competition and struggle, where satisf- 
actions and survival belong to the organically fittest. When this 
man rises to the ethical level, he learns to check his outgoing im- 
pulses, soften the competition and struggle, and ensure the fitting, 
not only of himself, but also of as many of his fellow-beings as 
possible, for satisfactions and survival. It is this check or limit- 
ation of the natural man and the consequent expression of a higher 
dimension of the human personality that illumines the phenomenon 
of law . both civil and moral 9 and makes for civilization and culture . 
Every check on an outgoing impulse turns the energy of the im- 
pulse back on the self in a reflexive action. All ethics and morality 
imply the distinction between a lower self and a higher self in 
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man, corresponding more or less with the physiological distinction 
between his lower brain and higher brain. This checking and 
disciplining of the lower self is the sine qua non for the manifest- 
ation of the higher self. If that check is a moral check, the im- 
pulse, in its reflexive movement, reaches the region of the higher 
self, thence to move out, purified, as a moral impulse and action. 
In every moral action therefore, the energy and direction of the 
impulse behind the action proceeds from the higher self of man. 
The word ‘self in English and its Sanskrit equivalent, dtman , con- 
note this reflexive energy movement in the human personality. 

The importance, for evolutionary advance, of this inner tram 
quillization, such as is achieved by sama and dama 3 is stressed in 
modern biology in its physiological concept of homeostasis. All 
evolutionary advance is preceded by a stabilization at the already 
achieved level. The first of such significant evolutionary achieve- 
ments was physical thermostasis in mammals. 


Homeostasis and Evolution 


Though quoted in part earlier, in the course of our studies of 
verses fourteen to seventeen of chapter two and one to nine of 
chapter three of this Upanisad, the observations of the neurologist 
Grey Walter will bear reproduction in this context (The Living 
Brain , p. 16): 

‘The acquisition of internal temperature control, thermostasis, 
was a supreme event in neural, indeed in all natural history. It 
made possible the survival of mammals on a cooling globe. That 
was its general importance in evolution. Its particular importance 
was that it completed, in one section of the brain, an automatic 
system of stabilization for the vital functions of the organism — a 
condition known as homeostasis. With this arrangement , other 
parts of the brain are left free for functions not immediately relat- 
ed to the vital engine or the senses , for functions surpassing the 
wonders of homeostasis itself , (Italics not author’s) 

After explaining that, through homeostasis, ‘the upper brain is 
freed from the menial tasks of the body, the regulating functions 
being delegated to the lower brain' ( ibid M p. 17), Grey Walter 
significantly concludes (pp. 18-19) : 

‘For the mammals all, homeostasis was survival; for man, 
emancipation 

‘The experience of homeostasis, the perfect mechanical calm 
which it allows the brain, has been known for two or three thou- 
■/.< sand years under various appellations. It is the physiological as- 
pect of all the perfectionist faiths—' nirvana, the abstraction of the 
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yogi, the peace that passeth understanding, the derided “happiness 
that lies within”; it is a state of grace in which disorder and dis- 
ease are mechanical slips and errors / (Italics not author’s) 

Emergence of the Higher Mind 

This tranquillization of the inner milieu of human life, consist- 
ing of the energies of the sense-organs and the lower brain, is the 
one pre-condition for the advance of man to emancipation, to the 
heights of spiritual freedom. It is only under this condition that 
the higher brain of man becomes truly higher, and becomes releas- 
ed Tor functions not immediately related to the vital engine or the 
senses, for functions surpassing the wonders of homeostasis itself’, 
as expressed by Grey Walter. It becomes converted into a fit in- 
strument to strive for and to achieve Ms life-fulfilment in spiritual 
emancipation. 

This whole process is culture, as distinct from mere civilization, 
to the true sense of the term, in which man achieves, according 
to Indian thought, a spiritual depth to Ms personality through 
a steady advance to the immortal divine centre of his being. Only 
when not stuck up in worldliness does the higher brain become 
truly higher ; it then acquires a lucidity and a mobility arising from 
purity, wMch enables its fortunate possessor to employ it effective- 
ly in any field of investigation, external or internal This is what 
finds expression as the pure mind emphasized in the higher relig- 
ions of the world. This is the mind of which Jesus spoke, when 
he uttered what for man is one of the most hope-inspiring mes- 
sages: ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God/ It 
is the buddhi or the vijh&na which Yama had referred to, in verses 
three and nine of chapter three of this Upanisad, as the most 
efficient charioteer for life’s journey to truth and fulfilment. With 
such a mind for companion, the highest spiritual realization be- 
comes, in the words of Sankara, as palpable ‘as a fruit in the palm 
of one’s hand’. 


The Way of the Dhzra 

This is the third and finest fruit of India’s investigation into 
the ‘science of human possibilities’, as referred to earlier. The 
inner discipline fit for such an investigation is of an extraordinary 
character. It was a team of such extraordinary spiritual invest- 
igators known as r sis, sages, that gave to humanity the scientific 
spiritual tradition bequeathed by the immortal «Upanisads, a 
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tradition which has been re-tested and re-verified by an unbroken 
line of such rsis down to our own times. 

Referring to the advance attained by ancient India in this 
-science of human possibilities’, Max Muller observes ( Three 
Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy , London, 1894, p. 7): 

'But if it seem strange to you that the old Indian philosophers 
should have known more about the soul than Greek or medieval 
or modern philosophers, let us remember that however much the 
telescopes for observing the stars of heaven have been improved, 
the observatories of the soul have remained much the same, 5 

The Upanisad gives the title of dhira to the fortunate possessor 
of such an inner milieu mentioned earlier. In common parlance, 
the word dhira means a hero. Heroes in any field of achieve- 
ment possess minds of more than ordinary toughness and man- 
oeuvrability. And they can be graded according to the quality of 
their mental constitution. Among all such heroes, however, says 
Vedanta, the one who scales the Mount Everest of Experience, who 
realizes the infinite and immortal Atman behind the finite and 
mortal constituents of the personality, is unique and peerless. For 
he chooses an entirely new line of advance which is a veritable 
terra incognita to most people, including scholars; he is in search 
of his own Self, the centre of his consciousness; his reason is in 
search of the subject of all knowledge, the knower, the seer, and 
not the objects of knowledge or perception. And the discipline 
he gives himself and the technique he adopts are also unique and 
revolutionary. 

The Dhira of the Upanisads 

Who was the first of this team of extraordinary spiritual in- 
vestigators and discoverers? The Upanisads furnish us with no 
historical information on this point. In them we move in a 
world of thought, intense, rarefied, and pure, in which atmosphere 
even the personalities of the thinkers get melted into the imper- 
sonal; moving on air, so thin and rare, the rsis have hardly left 
any visible footprints; their personalities have become fused with 
the truths which they discovered; and what we get out of them 
is only a body of truths, apauruseya or impersonal, and therefore 
^'^^ersaL The Muiufaka Upanisad, however, in its opening verse, 
makes a mythical reference to Brahma, the first-born, the personal 
aspect of the impersonal Absolute, as the first teacher of this wis- 
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: the heart of all is alone the teacher of this science of the Atman 

to man. It is difficult to name the pioneers in many significant 
fields of human achievement ranging from the discovery of the 
use of fire or of the wheel to the discovery of the immortal divine 
Self of man. Yama, therefore, in the opening verse of the fourth 
chapter of this Upanisad, refers to him as kascit dlurdli — 
£ a certain dhira (wise man)\ What was extraordinary about him? 

; He turned the energy of his senses and mind inward: dvrttacaksuh . 
What was his intention? What was he seeking there? Immortality: 
amrtatvam icchan. And what did he find there? The inner Self 
of man: pratyagdtmdnam aiksat . 

This dhira must have been a living pulsating individual; but 
soon, he became the first of a type drawn from the earth .’s bravest, 

; purest, and best, irrespective of caste, creed, or sex, or historical 
circumstance, since the same Atman is in all. Accordingly, he 
may be any wise man who, as defined by the Chandogya Upanisad 
(VII. 1.3), seeks to go beyond mere scholarship, and social refine- 
ment through civilization, to the realization of the Atman through 
unwearying inner culture, convinced that in that realization alone 
lies the ending of all sorrow and tension arising from unfulfilment; 
or, as indicated by Bertrand Russell ( Impact of Science on Society 
| p. 121), seeks to go beyond sorrow by going beyond knowledge to 

wisdom; or as characterized by Socrates, is in search of wisdom, be- 
ing dissatisfied with much knowledge and information. The term fits 
surprisingly well the modern seekers of truth, the spiritually earn- 
est among them, who, dissatisfied with all the knowledge and power 
of the contemporary scientific civilization, and not wedded to any 
scientific dogma such as materialism, are in earnest search after 
the spiritual meaning of the universe and the true destiny of man. 

j The Dhira : The Modern Courageous Type 

Let us picture to ourselves one such modern seeker who has 
behind him a long record of earnest truth-seeking. He has been 
in search of knowledge all his life, verified, conclusive, unifying 
knowledge. The first field of his investigation was obviously the 
: world of external nature, the world revealed by his sense-organs, 

the world which first impinges on the senses of every new-born babe. 
I \ Through his trained mind, disciplined in scientific detachment, ob- 

I jectivity, and precision, he has penetrated, along with his team of 

fellow scientists, far into the heart of this external world through 
the physical and biological sciences, and gained a lasrge measure of 
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knowledge of, and control over, its processes; the resulting techni- 
cal advancement has conferred many blessings on man, raising, 
however, some grave problems also in their train. But at the end of 
his intellectual tether, he finds himself no nearer than before to the 
solution of the fundamental quest of his heart for the truth of the 
universe and the meaning of existence. The mystery of the universe 
has only become deepened with the tremendous advance of his 
knowledge. The meaning of existence continues to be an enigma 
to him, and ultimate Truth an interrogation. 

But he has begun to experience the pressure of a new mystery 
impinging on his mind from the farthest reach of his knowledge of 
the external world, namely, the mystery of man himself; the physi- 
cal, chemical, and biological aspects of man, being only extensions 
into him of the external universe, constitute no baffling mystery to 
one who is nourished by the modem sciences of matter and life. 
But the deeper levels of his personality, constituted of his mind, 
awareness, and the ego, his stature as the subject or knower of all 
knowledge and the perceiver of all perception, his self as the un- 
changing basis of an ever-changing ego, his being, as scientist Niels 
Bohr, as quoted by Lincoln Barnett ( The Universe and Dr . Einstei n > 
p. 127), has put it, both spectator and actor in the great drama of 
existence, these and other facts and intimations of the inner world 
begin to confront him as the key mystery of the universe, and pose 
an unforeseen challenge to his inquiring mind. All his erstwhile 
knowledge, stupendous and fruitful in the limited sensate sphere of 
existence, now becomes turned into shadows, into what Eddington 
calls ‘knowledge of structural form and not knowledge of content*. 
He begins to discover like Eddington ( The Philosophy of Physical 
Science, p. 5) that ‘it is actually an aid in the search for knowledge 
to understand the nature of the knowledge which we seek*. He feels 
the need, like paleontologist Teilhard de Chardin (The Phenomenon 
of Man, p. 56), to investigate the ‘within* of nature and not only 
its ‘without*. 

The Upanisads discovered ages ago that all our conclusions 
about the ‘ without } of the universe will remain uncertain until we 
have penetrated to its ‘within* and realized what lies hidden there; 
all our knowledge of the ‘known* will remain shadowy until we 
have investigated the ‘knower*; all our theories regarding the 
nature of the not-self will remain inconclusive and tentative until 
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The scientific, philosophic, and religious attitudes, says Ved- 
anta, such as sceptic, agnostic, atheistic, nihilistic, or dogmatic, and 
their corollaries of rigidity, intolerance, intellectual pride, cynicism, 
moral stagnation, or artistic sterility are the products of the limita- 
tions arising from the exclusive concern with the ‘without’, the 
‘known’, the ‘not-selfi aspect, and neglect of the ‘within’ , the 
‘knower 7 , the ‘self 7 aspect of experience. 

The Dhtra : The Modem Hesitant Type 

Some brush aside these inconvenient questionings of their 
reason and become pragmatists, utilitarians, or humanists, even 
scientific humanists. They fully accept that the world, including 
man, is conditioned by change and determined by the cause-and- 
effect process. Their philosophy does not disclose any valid meta- 
physical basis for the deep-felt urge for freedom of the human 
spirit; they merely take this urge as a datum disclosed by nature 
at the human stage of evolution and as a value dearly cherished 
by the human heart, and without which human life becomes bereft 
of all meaning and significance. 

Is there something in man which is truly free? Does the 
universe of experience disclose a dimension to itself beyond the 
determinism of space, time, and causation? To a seeker of truth, 
to a student of human life and destiny, these are fundamental 
questions; and to brush them aside into the region of the unknown 
and unknowable and beyond the province of scientific knowledge, 
simply because our investigations into the nature of the external 
world have provided no clues to them, is to hold a very limited 
view of both science and experience. If all experience is valid 
field for scientific inquiry , that inquiry can pronounce no final con- 
clusions as to the nature of reality or the truth of experience until 
it has investigated the inner world as well as the outer world , the 
subject pole as viell as the object pole of experience. 

The Philosophy of Total Experience 

Indian thought recognizes the latter as the field of the positive 
sciences and the former as that of the science of religion, and 
philosophy as the synthesis of both . Final conclusions as to the 
nature of the universe, the truth of experience, and the destiny 
of man legitimately belong therefore to the province of philosophy 
alone, to the province of what Socrates and Bertrand Russell call 
Wisdom, which takes into account the totality of aH knowledge 
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and experience. This is the stature of Vedanta among the thought- 
systems of the world; being a synthesis of the science of the 'with- 
out’ and the science of the 'within’, a grand science of the totality 
of reality, Vedanta invites the modern truth-seeker not to silence <• 
his reason and become a defeatist, compromising with what his 
reason shows up as mere shadows, but to forge ahead in search 
of the light behind all substances and shadows — the light of Aware- | 
ness, the infinite Self of man. 


Referring to the nature and scope of this search into the depth 
of experience, Swami Vivekananda says ( Complete Works > Vol. Ill, 
Eighth Edition, p. 253): 


‘Beyond (waking) consciousness is where the bold search, 
Consciousness is bound by the senses. Beyond that, beyond the 
senses, men must go in order to arrive at truths of the spiritual 
world, and there are even now persons who succeed in going be- 
yond the bounds of the senses. These are called (sages) 
because they come face to face with spiritual truths.’ 

Those who dare to do this belong to the category of the dhira 
and join the team, may be even as humble camp followers, of that 
first pioneer to whom Yama refers as kascit dMrah in this Upanisad. 
In the words of Romain Holland ( The Life of Ramakrishna, Fourth 
Impression, p. 6): 


Tt is the quality of thought and not its object which determines 
its source and allows us to decide whether or not it emanates from 
religion. If it turns fearlessly towards the search for truth at all 
costs with single-minded sincerity prepared for any sacrifice, I 
should call it religious; for it presupposes faith in an end to hu- 
man effort higher than the life of the individual, at times higher 
than the life of existing society, and even higher than the life of 
humanity as a whole. Scepticism itself when it proceeds from 
vigorous natures true to the core, when it is an expression of 
strength and not of weakness, joins in the march of the Grand 
Army of the religious soul.’ 


The Avrtiacakm 


The technique that this pioneer dhira adopted was revolu- 
tionary, unique. Anyone who has tried it will know how difficult 
is the control and manipulation of the psycho-physical energies of 
man. The mental and moral life of: an average person demands of 
him only a fraction of this discipline. The higher reaches of mental 1 
and moral life demand a greater measure of this discipline. But 
all this discipline involved in morality and the good life even up 
to its highest reach ifi' just ordinary Compared to what is demanded 
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Tor what purpose, then, does the dh%m> restraining thus with 
enormous effort his natural propensities, realize the inner Self? 
The answer is: desirous of immortality, deathlessness, which is 
one's own eternal nature.' 

The question posed by Sankara in the above passage is very 
significant: Tor what purpose, then, does the dhira, restraining 
thus with enormous effort his natural propensities, realize the 
inner Self ? 5 Men are always prepared to undertake hazardous 
jobs, undergo extreme hardships, face disappointments, defeats 
and losses, if they consider the prize to be had high enough; that 
prize may be material wealth, or fame, or intellectual knowledge, 
or spiritual realization. They are all in the grip of a madness 
of love which can soften all hardships. When a gold-mine is dis- 


Referring to the inherent out-going tendency of the sense-or- 
gans and the mind, and the complete overcoming of this tendency 
by this spiritual pioneer, Sankara says in his thought-provoking 
comment on this verse: 


of one who wants to pierce to the depth of the mystery of man. 
He is required to do nothing less than giving a right-about turn 
to his inner energies. This is the meaning of the term dvrt- 
tacaksu used by Yama in the verse; and this is precisely what this 
pioneer attempted, and achieved . 


Evamsvabhave api sati lokasya , kadcit nadyak pratisrotah- 
pravartanam iva f dhiro , dhimdn , viveki, pratyagdtmdnam . , . avrtta- 
caksuh — dvrttarh vydvrttam caksuh srotrddikam indriyajdtam as - 
esavisaydt yasya sa dvrtiacakmh — sa evam samskrtah pratyagat- 
mdnam pasyati. Na hi bdhyavisaydlocanaparatvam pratyagdtmek- 
sanam ca ekasya sambhavati. 


Kimartham punah ittham mahatd praydsena sv ah hdv apravr & 
tinirodham krtvd dhirah pratyagdtmdnam pasyati iti f ucyate; am- 
rtatvam t amamnadharmatvam nityasvabhavatvam icchan dtmanah— 


‘Even though people are of this nature, yet, like (the technique 
of) making some rivers flow in the opposite direction, the dhira , the 
one endowed with intelligence, with discrimination, realizes the in- 
ner Self by becoming dvrttacaksu; one who completely turns away 
all his sense-organs like eyes, ears, etc. from all sense-objects 
is dvrttacaksu . Thus becoming purified, he realizes the inner Self, 
It is, verily, not possible for one and the same person to be absorbed 
in the thought of external sense-objects and realize the inner Self. 
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covered in an inaceesible place, no prospect of hardship deters 
the gold-lovers from the adventure. 

When Sri Ramakrishna was passing through a God-intoxi- 
cated state in the temple of Dakshineswar, several people around 
him called him insane. When he reported this to Bhairavi Brah- 
mani, one of his gurus , her reply, as given by Swami Yivekananda 
in his lecture on ‘My Master’, was significant ( Complete Works } 
Voh IV, Eighth Edition, pp, 171-72): 

‘My son, blessed is the man on whom such madness comes. 
The whole of this universe is mad — some for wealth, some for pleas- 
ure, some for fame, some for a hundred other things. They are 
mad for gold, or husbands, or wives, for little trifles, mad to tyr- 
annize over somebody, mad to become rich, mad for every foolish 
thing except God. And they can understand only their own mad- 
ness. When another man is mad after gold, they have fellow- 
feeling and sympathy for him, and they say he is the right man, 

as lunatics think that lunatics alone are sane That is why they 

call you mad; but yours is the right kind of madness. Blessed is 
the man who is mad after God. Such men are very few/ 

The history of the world has shown that this type of madness 
is the supreme source of whatever sanity there is in the world, 

This turning away of the sense-organs from the sense-objects 
in the direction of the inner Self is the standard technique of the 
science of religion. 

We are now in a better position to appreciate Yama’s earlier 
characterization of this spiritual journey, in verse fourteen of 
chapter three, as ‘walking on the edge of a razor’. 

Yama had also indicated to us the milestones on the road of 
this inner penetration in verses thirteen and fifteen of that chapter, 
Every religious system which advocates closing the eyes and shut- 
ting out all the senses in meditation as a spiritual discipline, bears, 
knowingly or unknowingly, the impress of this technique and 
vision of this first spiritual pioneer, the kascit dhirah of Yama, 

We listen to the powerful echoes of this vision in the orienta- 
tion given by Jesus to the Semitic concept of the kingdom of God 
(St Luke, 17, 20-21): 

"‘And when he was demanded of the Pharisees, when the king- 
dom of God should come, he answered them and said, The king- 
dom of God cometh not with observation: 

‘Neither shaflf the^ or, 1 q there! for, behold* the 

you/ 

— up 
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The spiritual significance of 'Man, know thyself of ancient 
Greek thought also becomes revealed in the light of this technique 
and vision. We keep our eyes open in the waking state and ex- 
perience the world of phenomena; we close them in the state of 
sleep which, temporarily shutting us away from all phenomena, 
refreshes us to face the demands of the next waking state. But 
when we close our eyes in meditation, we go beyond waking and 
sleeping states and learn to see in a more fundamental sense and 
get refreshed in a more permanent way. We then become asleep 
to the phenomenal and awake to the eternal * In the classical utter- 
ance on the subject by the Gita (II. 69): 

Yd nisd sarvabhutdndm tasydm jdgarti samyamz; 

Yasymh jdgrati bhutdni sd nisd pasyato muneh — 

‘That which is night to all beings, there the self-controlled one 
is awake; where all beings are awake, that is night to the enlightened 
seer. 5 

The Senses Conceal More than They Reveal 

This turning away from the sense-organs is based on the con- 
viction that they, even with the aid of the best instruments, reveal 
only very little of reality. In going out through the sense-organs 
in search of reality, even the most disciplined mind is doing only 
its first lessons of the book of knowledge. When one commences 
one’s study of the book of knowledge, one is excited by the wonder- 
ful vista opened up by the senses; at this stage, his senses reveal 
reality to him. As he advances in his lessons and moves closer 
to the heart of reality, he begins, however, to experience more 
and more their cramping effects; at the end of these first lessons, 
he finds himself armed with the conviction that they conceal more 
than they reveal. 

In revealing some of the surface waves of the ocean, his senses 
had concealed from him the vast ocean itself. The next lessons must 
relate to a study of the ocean itself after withdrawing the attention 
from the waves, fascinating though they be. But they will not be 
forsaken for ever; after understanding the nature of the ocean, 
there can be a second look at them. What a revelation it will 
then be! No more mysterious, the waves now reveal themselves 
as what they are and what they have always been essentially, 
namely, the ocean. 

Concentration of Mind 

With this discovery of the changeable character of all pheno- 
mena revealed by the senses, the truth-seeker takes leave of the 
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positive sciences and enters the domain of the science of the inner 
world, namely, religion, to continue his quest for the uncondi- 
tioned and the changeless, for the One behind the many. Change 
is the characteristic of much of the world of the ‘within* as well; 
for much of that within, according to Vedanta, is also matter, not- 
self, matter in its finer forms; but he will penetrate to the truly 
1 within' by going beyond all that is not-self. If at the end noth- 
ing changeless comes into view, he will boldly conclude and pro- 
claim that causality and determinism are the ultimate categories 
and immortality and freedom are a sham. As he takes leave of the 
external phenomena, he takes leave also of his sense-organs; for 
they are of no use to him in this new field; and unless kept under 
strict discipline by the technique of sama and da ma referred to 
earlier, they may be positively harmful as well; for at this stage, 
they distract the concentration of the mind; and concentration is 
the supreme technique of the science of religion. Yama. will refer 
to it as yoga in the sixth and last chapter of this Upanisad, 

The purer the mind the more easily it is concentrated; this 
purity is the measure of the mind's release from thraldom to the 
sense-organs. The mind thus released is the most wonderful instru- 
ment that man can have. Referring to this technique of yoga , 
Swami Vivekananda says (Complete Works , VoL I, Eleventh Edi- 
tion, p. 135): 

'The mind is constantly changing and vacillating, and can, when 
perfected, either attach itself to several organs, to one, or to none. 

. • . The perfected mind . . . has the reflexive power of looking back 
into its own depths. This reflexive power is what the yogi wants 
to attain; by concentrating the powers of the mind, and turning 
them inward, he seeks to know what is happening inside. There 
is in this no question of mere belief/ 

Buddha: A Gloxmng Example 

The whole technique and its fruit expounded by Yarna in the 
opening verse of this chapter is found re-authenticated in a later 
age by Buddha. This was what this great spiritual teacher of the 
seventh-sixth century B.c. attempted and attained in one night un- 
der the hodhi tree at Bodh-Gaya. The scientific thoroughness and 
practicality of the method and the loftiness of the results attained 
come out in some of his later discourses to his disciples. He control- 
led his sense-organs, quietened his mind, and turned their energies 
inward in search of the Immortal behind the mortal. By the end 
of the night, he had achieved bodhl enlightenment, which has 
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ing the ego of man, and to the true nature of man as the uncon- 
ditioned, immortal, and non-dual Self beyond them. As he got 
up from his meditation, he expressed in a few words the content 
of his inexpressible experience (Majjhima Nikaya , Sutta 26) : 

‘And the realization (puinam) now as a thing seen arose in 
me: “My liberation is unshakable; this is my last birth; there will 
now be no rebirth for me”.’ 

Again, a few days later at Sarnath, accosting, in a tone of 
authority, his first five disciples, who were hesitating to accord him 
a welcome due to a perfect teacher, Buddha said (ibid): 

‘Hearken, monks, the Immortal (ama tarn) has been realized 
by me. I teach, I make plain the dhamma (the Truth and the 
Path to It). If you follow as I teach, you will ere long, and in 
this very life, learn fully for yourselves, verify for yourselves, and, 
having attained, abide in the supreme fulfilment of the holy life,’ 

The Advaita sddhana of Sri Ramakrishna under his guru Tota- 
puri, which I had occasion to narrate during our study of verse 
four of chapter two of the Kena Upanisad, provides another glow- 
ing illustration, and that from the modern age, of the unbroken 
spiritual tradition initiated by the kascit dhira referred to by Yama. 

Blessedness: the Fruit of the Science of Religion 

The path is hard and long, but the goal is sure; it is immort- 
ality, blessedness, fulfilment. Every step thereto tends to enhance 
the quality of human life. Observes Swami Vivekananda (Com- 
plete Works , Vol. I, Eleventh Edition, p. 130): 

‘When by analysing his own mind, man comes face to face, as 
it were, with something which is never destroyed, something which 
is, by its own nature, eternally pure and perfect, he will no more 
be miserable, no more unhappy. All misery comes from fear, 
from unsatisfied desire. Man will find that he never dies, and then 
he will have no more fear of death. When he knows that he is 
perfect, he will have no more vain desires, and both these causes 
being absent, there will be no more misery — there will be perfect 
bliss, even while in this body, 5 

The fruits of such a life are peace, universal love, and com- 
passion. These are the fruits that will sweeten all other fruits 
of life. In the light of the knowledge of the true nature of man 
as the nHya-suddhu4mddliamnukta svablmva pammdtman — ever- 
pure, ever-illumined, ever-free, and infinite Self, in the termin- 
ology of Vedanta, life and its processes appear in a new light. This 
forms the theme of Yama’s teaching in the remaining thirteen 
verses of this chapter, chapter four, which we shall sti^dy next. 
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In the last discourse, Yama told us about the kaseit dhira, his 
extraordinary feat of turning the senses and the mind inward, 
and the discovery by him of the immortal divine Self within. The 
whole theme of such a momentous achievement was conveyed to 
us by this Upani§ad in one brief utterance. The diverse aspects 
of this great theme find, however, more elaborate treatment in 
some other Upanisads, notably the Brhaddmnyaka . Through a 
penetrating study of the nature of knowledge and awareness, that 
Upani§ad reveals to us not only that the Self of man is of the 
nature of pure consciousness and immutable, but also that it is in- 
finite and non-dual. The fundamental unity of the universe derives 
from the unity of the spiritual reality behind the universe. The 
tireless search for this reality through the phenomenon of man lays 
bare not only the relativity and finitude of all external sense- 
objects, but also of all internal ego-sense, as also of the knowing 
process conditioned by the subject-object relation. What remains 
is the self-luminous, unconditioned consciousness, beyond speech 
and thought, infinite and therefore non-dual. This is the Atman 
of the Upanisads, the true Self of man, which, in virtue of its in- 
finitude, is known also as Brahman, the Self of the universe, the 
ultimate unity of its ‘within 5 and ‘without 5 . In the light of this 
vision, man, who appears in normal experience as finite and trivial 
in knowledge and awareness, is but like the tip of an immense 
rock projecting above the surface waves of the ocean. 

The Many in the Light of the One 

What is man and his life processes, what is nature and her 
myriad manifestations, in the light of this spiritual vision of all- 
comprehending unity? This is the main theme of Yama’s teach- 
ings in the remaining thirteen verses of this chapter, verses three 
to fifteen, which we shall study today. It is also the main theme 
of the rest of this Upanisad, in its fifth and sixth chapters. From 
a search for the vision of the one behind the many, of the change- 
less behind the changing, Yama now leads us on to a vision of the 
one in the many, of the changeless in the changing; the world of 
relativity stands transformed and transfigured when we take this 
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Verses three to five refer to Atman as the immutable principle 
of intelligence, beyond time, but controlling the processes of time, 
and the ever-present witness of the ever-changing phenomena with- 
out and. within man:;.";.". 

Yena rupam rasmh gandham sabddn sparsdn ca maithunan; 

Elenaiv a vijanati kimatm parisi§yate? 

Etat vai tat — 

‘That by which man cognizes form, taste, smell, sounds, and the 
sex contacts is This alone. What remains here (unknown to That) ? 
This is verily That/ 

Svapnantam jdgantdntmh cobhcw yenanupasyati; 

Mahdntam vibhum dtmdnam matva dhlro na socati — 

‘Having realized that great, all-pervading Atman by which one 
witnesses all objects in the dream and waking states, the dhira 
does not grieve/ 

Ya imam madhvadam veda dtmdnam jwamantikdt; 

Isdnam bhutabhavyasya na taio vijugupsate. 

Etat vai tat — 

‘He who knows this Atman, the enjoyer of honey (fruits of 
actions), the sustainer of life, ever near, and the lord of the past 
and the future, accordingly hates no one. This is verily That/ 

The Upanisadic search for the true subject of all experience 
revealed the immutable Self of man as the knower behind all acts 
of knowing, as the perceiver behind all acts of perception. This 
is the subject which is ever the subject and never the object; all 
other subjects are sometimes the subject and sometimes the object, 
relative to the particular contexts against which they are viewed. 
This inquiry into the nature of the Self as the one immutable sub- 
ject forms the theme of the Kena Upanisad which we studied 
earlier. 

Introducing verse three of this chapter, Sankara says in his 
comment: 

Yadvijndndt na kincit anyat prdrthayante brdlvmandh, katham 
tadadhigama iti 9 negate — ‘How is that to be known by realizing 
which knowers of Brahman do not crave for anything (in the 
world of relativity) ? This is explained' 

To grasp the significance of this verse, we can do no better 
than listen to Sankara. Explaining its meaning, Sankara continues: 

M .IT. — 30 * 
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Yena vijnanasvabhavena atmana rupam rasam gandham 
sdbddn sparsdn ca maithundn , maithiinanimittdn sukhaprat - 
yayan , vijundti , vispastarh jangM, sarvo lokah, 

Nanu naivam prasiddhili lokasya, atmana dehd di v ila k mn cna 
aham vijdndmi iti; dehadi sanghdto aham vijanami iti tu sarvo 
loko avagacchati. 

Na tvevam; dehddisahghdtasydpi sabdddisvarujoatvmrisesdt . * 
vijneyatvavisesdt ca, na yuktani vijmtrtvam* Yadi hi dehadi - 
mhghato, rupadyatmakali san, rupddm vijmiyat , tarhi , bdhyd api 
nlpadaya anyonyam svaiii svam rupam ca vijdnlyuh. Na ca 
etadasti . 

Tasmdt dehadilaksaiuhhsca rupddm etenaiva, dehadivyatirik* 
tenaiva, tnjndnasvab hdv ena atmana, vijdndti lokah „ Yatha. yena 
toho dahati, sa 9 gniriti 9 tadvat— 

‘By which, i.e. the Atman, who is of the nature of conscious- 
ness, all the world clearly knows form, taste, sounds, touches, 
and the sex contacts, i.e. the pleasurable feelings caused by sex 
contacts. 

It may be objected that, what is commonly experienced by 
the world is not in the form “I know (these) through an Atman 
which is separate from the body etc . 57 On the contrary, the whole 
world thinks in the form “I who am a compound of body etc. 
know (these)’ 5 * 

‘It is, however, not so. It is not reasonable to attribute know- 
ership even to the aggregate of body etc. which is indistinguish- 
able in its nature from sound, and the rest, and which is (like 
them) a knowable. If, in spite of being of the nature of form and 
the rest, the aggregate of body etc. could know form and. the rest, 
then it will follow that even form and the rest, which are external, 
can know their own mutual forms as well as other forms. But 
this, however, is not a fact. 

‘Therefore, the world knows the attributes of the body etc., 
and forms and the rest, only through this, i.e. only through the 
| Atman which is distinct from the body etc. and which is of the 
nature of consciousness. It is just like “that by which the metal 
burns is fire’V 

There is nothing in all experience which is not known or per- 
ceived by the Atman, the one immutable consciousness. ‘Kim aim 
parisisyate— What remains here (unknown to That)?’ asks Yama, 
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with a negative answer implied in the question itself. Such a 
knower must be non-dual and omniscient. So Yama affirms: Etat 
vai tat — ‘This is verily That’. These two phrases will appear often 
in refrain in the verses to follow. 

Experience discloses many pretenders to selfhood; philosophi- 
cal inquiry, however, reveals the objective, mutable, and not-self 
character of all of them; they are subjects in one context and ob- 
jects in another. The Atman is the true subject, being immutable, 
eternal, and a singular. It is ever the subject and never an object 
in any context. In the words of the opening verse of the 
Drgdrsyaviveka: 

Rupam drsyanh locanam drk taddriyanh drk lu mdnasam; 

Drsya dhivrttayah sdkst drgeva , na tu drsyate— 

'Form is the seen (object), eye is the seer (subject); that (the eye) 
is the seen, the seer then is the mind; the modifications of the 
mind are the seen; the salcsi (the witness, namely, the Atman) is 
the seer only, and never the seen.’ 

The same truth is expressed by the Brhaddmnyaka Upanisad 
(III 7. 23) in a majestic utterance: 

Adrsto drastd, asrutah srota , amato manta , avijnaio vijhdtd; 
ndnyo atosti drastd , ndnyo atosti srota 9 ndnyo atosti manta, ndnyo 
atosti vijhdtd; esa te dtmd antarydrm wmrtah; ato anyadariam — 

‘He is never seen, but is the Seer; He is never heard, but is the 
Hearer; He is never thought, but is the Thinker; He is never 
known, but is the Knower. There is no other seer but Him, no 
other hearer but Him, no other thinker but Him, no other knower but 
Him. He is the antary mil (inner Ruler), your own immortal Sell 
Everything else but Him is mortal/ 

The Atman as the immutable and eternal consciousness is the 
witness of the changing states of waking and sleep. Yama em- 
phasizes this aspect of the Atman in verse four. 

The Upanisads arrive at the purity, immutability, and non- 
duality of the Atman, and its character as the light of all lights, 
the light of pure awareness, through a penetrating inquiry into 
the universal phenomena of the three states of waking, dream, 
and dreamless sleep. Apart from the two large Upanisads, the 
Brhaddmnyaka and the Chdndogya , in which this subject finds 
prominent treatment, there is one Upanisad in which it forms the 
exclusive theme. This is the Mdndukya, the shortest of all the 
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Upanisads with only twelve verses, whose brief but pregnant ut- 
terances have been clarified and amplified by a later sage and 
philosopher of about the seventh century a. D., namely, Gau$a~ 
pada, in his famous Mdndukyakdrikd. The nature of the Atman 
revealed by an investigation into the three states has been ex- 
pounded to us in a luminous verse of this Mdndciikya Upanisad , 
verse seven: 


Nantahprajnam, na bahihprajnarh , nobkaycUahprajnamf na 
prajnanaghanam , na prajnam, na'prajnam « adrsyam, avyavahdryam ) 
agrahyam , alaksanevrn , acintyam, a .vyapadesyam, elcatmapratyaya- 
sctr mh, pmpancopasamam, sdntam , sin am, advaitam caturtham 
many ante , sa dtmd , sa vijneyah — 

‘Not conscious of the internal (i.e., the Atman is not the self in 
the dream state), nor conscious of the external (the self in the 
waking state), nor conscious of both (the self of reverie), not a 
mass of consciousness (deep sleep), not consciousness, nor uncon- 
sciousness, unseen (by the sense-organs), beyond the texture of 
all relations, incomprehensible (by the sense-bound mind), with- 
out any distinguishing mark (uninferable), unthinkable, indes- 
cribable, of the essence of the consciousness of the unity of the 
Self, the very cessation of the world of relativity, peaceful, blissful, 
and non-dual — this is what is known as the Fourth (with respect 
to the three states) . This is the Atman, and it has to be realized.’ 

Introducing the above verse, Sankara writes in his commentary: 

tasya sabddnabhidheya - 

ivam iti visesapraiisedhanaiva tunyam nirdidik$ati — 

"Since the Turiya or the Atman, being beyond all operations of 
speech, cannot be brought under the purview of any utterance, 
the Upanisad desires to describe It by the negation of all attributes/ 

This is the reality that reveals itself to the discerning eye as 
the unchanging witness of all the changing subjects and objects 
of the various states. Since it is not limited by any one state 
as the ego is, it is described by Yama in verse four of chapter four 
of the Kafka Upcmisad as makdntam vibhunv — great or infinite 
and all-pervading. It is to be realized by every one in Its true 
form as one’s own sett Hew can sorrow or delusion affect one 
who realizes himself as the Atman? This the verse: 

Wtm dMro na socati. While studying the Isa Upanisad earlier, 
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i had come across the classic expression of this truth in its seventh 


Yasmin sarv&rii bhutani dtmaivdbhut vijdnatali; 

Tatra ko mohah kah sokah ekatvam anupasyatah — 

‘What delusion, what sorrow, can there he for that wise man who 
realizes the unity of all existence by perceiving all beings as his 
own Self? 5 

Fearlessness 

Absense of fear and, consequently, of hatred is another fruit 
of this realization, as stated in verse five of chapter four: na tato 
vijugupsate * 

The Atman is described as madhvadam, ‘eater of honey’, the 
word ‘honey’ here standing for the fruits of actions. This refers 
to the lower self of man, which is conscious of agency and enj oyer- 
ship, being subject to blindness of attachment. The Atman is 
referred to as the Jivam , life principle, as the energies of life ulti- 
mately derive from the Atman only, which the Kena Upanisad 
therefore describes as piTtnasya prana m, the prana of the 
prana, the word ‘prana* standing for the life force. The verse also 
describes the Atman as antikat , very near; in fact, it is the nearest, 
What can be nearer to man than his own Self? This is the higher 
Self of man in relation to his lower self. This relationship is ex- 
pressed in three beautiful verses of the Mundaka Upanisad (III, 
uT3), which I had referred to in detail while expounding verses 
twelve and thirteen of the second chapter of the Kcvtha Upanisad . 
Comparing them to two birds on a tree, the Upanisad had referred 
to them as sayujd sakhdyd t ‘knit in bonds of lasting friendship’, 
the lower bird eating the sweet and bitter fruits of the tree, while 
the higher bird sitting calmly, immersed in its own glory. Being 
of the nature of immutable consciousness, the Atman is the lord 
of time: Udno hkutabhavyasya. The experience of time obtains 
at the level of mind and below. The Atman is beyond mind, and 
therefore above time. Fear is inescapable for beings caught in 
the flow of time. To know that one is not so caught is the only 
way to fearlessness. 
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Na vijugupsate may mean ‘does not hate’ or ‘does not seek 
to protect, defend, or hide oneself'. Referring to this, Sankara 
says in his comment: 

Tat vijndmt urdhvam y dtmanam na vijugupsate , na gopdyitum 
iechati 9 abhyaprdptatvdt » Ydvaddhi bhayamadhyastha anityam 
dtmanam manyate, tdvat gopdyitum icchati dtmanah. Yadd in 
nityam advaitam dtmanam vijdnati , tadd kali kim kuto vd gopdyitum 
icchet? — ‘After this realization, one does not seek to protect one- 
self, because of the attainment of the state of fearlessness. Verily, 
it is only so long as one lives in the midst of fear, thinking oneself 
to be impermanent, that one desires to protect oneself. When, how- 
ever, one realizes oneself to be eternal and non-dual, then who will 
desire to protect what, and from whom?' 

All ideas of hatred, self-protection, self-defence, or hiding 
proceed from fear, from a feeling of inadequacy with respect to 
the environment. Realization of the Atman means realization of 
one’s infinite dimension and of one's spiritual unity with all; its 
fruit is infinite love and infinite strength. There is then no scope 
for hatred or fear or self-defence; this is the force in Sankara's 
interrogative phrase: tadd kah kim kuto vd gopdyitum icchetV 


The Footpo'ints of the Atman in Experience 

The Upanisad proceeds, in the next four verses, verses six to 
line, to present the truth of the Atman through different ap- 
proaches, sometimes using the earlier Vedic myths and their ter- 
minologies: 

Yah purvam iapaso jdtam adbhyah purvam ajdyaia; 
Guhmh pr avisya tisthantam yo bhutebhirvyapasyata . 

Etat vai tat — 

‘He, who was born of iapas (the austerity of knowledge) in the 
beginning (of creation), born (even) prior to the waters (the 
primordial elements), and who dwells having entered the heart, 
is found existing amidst the primordial (material) elements. This 
is verily That.’ 

Yd prdnena samhhavati aditih devatd7nayi; 

Guhdm pravisya tifthantim yd bhutebhih vyajdyata. 

Etat vai tat — 

c A.diti , the self of the cosmic powers, who manifested herself in the 
form of prana (cosmic energy), who dwells having entered the 
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heart, is found existing amidst, the primordial (material) elements. 
This is verily That/ 

Amnyornihito jdtavedd garbha iva subhrto garbhimbhih; 
Dive diva tcjiyo jagrvadbhirJwirismadbhirmanusyebhir* 
agniht,. 

Etat vai tat— 


"ill 

1 J 
ill 


‘Like the foetus well preserved by the pregnant mother, agni (cos- 
mic energy), lodged in the two aranis (fire sticks) , is worshipped 
every day by the awakened men and the sacrificial offerers. This 
is verily That.’ 

Yatascodeti siiryo’stam yatra ea gacchati; 

Tam deva sarve aryitai}, tadu natyeti ka§cana. 

Etat vai tat — 

'That from which the sun rises and into which it merges again, 
That in which are established all the cosmic powers, That which 
none can transcend. This is verily That.’ 


Introducing verse six, Sankara says in his commentary: 

Yah pratyagdtmesvarabhdvena nirdistah sa sarvdtmd iti ityetat 
darsayati — ‘He who is described as pratyagdtman (the inner Self), 
and Isvara (the Lord or Ruler of the world), is the Self of all; this is 
being shown now.’ 

Yarna refers in verse six to what the Mundaka Upani^ad 
(1.1.9) describes as the projection of the personal God, the Sakti 
aspect of Brahman, from Brahman, the impersonal Absolute, 
through tapas, austerity; this tapas is jnanamayam, ‘consisting of 
knowledge’. This Sakti or the personal God is the ‘I AM’ of the 
Old Testament (Exodus, 3.14): 




‘And God said unto Moses, l am that i am: and he said, Thus 
shalt thou say unto the children of Israel. I am hath sent me unto 


you.' 


This ‘I AM’ was prior to the universe. This is accepted by 
every religion; but the Upanisads say something more: that there 
is an impersonal behind the personal and that the impersonal and 
the personal are one; that this ‘I AM’, this personal God, is the 
universe and its living beings, and that it has entered into the heart 
of every being, has become the inner Self, the pratyagdtman, of 
every being: guhdm pravisya tisthantam; and, as such, He is not 
only beyond nature, but also w nature: yo bhutebhih vyapasyata, 
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This truth of the presence of- Brahman in man and nature 
forms the theme of a whole section of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
(HI. 7.15), Verse fifteen of this section thus sums up the gist of 
the whole section: 

Yah sarvesu bhute§u iisthan , sarvebhyo bhutebhyo antarafy, 
yarn sarvmii bhutcmi na viduh, yasya servant bhutdni sanram, yah 
sarvdni bhutnni antaro yamayati , esa te atma antary ami amrtah — 
‘He who inhabits all beings, who is within all beings, whom all 
(these) beings do not know, whose body is all beings, and who 
controls all beings from withm—this is thy immortal Self, the 
internal Ruler (of all).’ 

The Non-difference of Cause and Effect 

Brahman is in all beings; He is also outside all beings. He 
therefore is all beings. As proclaimed in a famous hymn of the 
Bhugawtam (VIII. 3.3): 

Yd smimiidam yatascedam 
yenedam ya idam svayam ; 

Yo'smat parasmdt ca par ah 
tarn prapadye s-vayambhuvam — 

T take refuge in that self-existent Being in whom is this universe, 
from whom is this universe, by whom is this universe, who Him- 
self is this universe, and who is beyond this (differentiated uni- 
verse) as also beyond that (undifferentiated Nature).' 1 

If the whole universe is the product of a self-evolving cause, 
as Vedanta and modem science uphold, then that cause must be 
present in all its evolutionary products, which then can have no 
reality apart from it. This corollary follows whether that cause is 
viewed as an intelligent principle as in Vedanta or as a non- 
intelligent principle as in modern science. That one cause must 
account not only for all the objects of experience, but also for 
all the subjects of experience. The solar system being a product 
of the sun, the food that we eat, as much as the human metabolic 
energy which digests it, are but solar energy in two different mani- 
festations. Identifying himself as the non-dual Atman, the sage in 
the Taittinya Upanisad could accordingly proclaim (III. 10.6): 1 
am food; I am the eater of food. 1 Yama therefore says in verse six 
that Brahman is present in the objects of the world: yo bhutehhih, 
vyapasyata; and also within the innermost core of man: guhdm 
pravisya tisthantam . Giiluu meaning a cave, refers to a place 
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hidden and inaccessible. Brahman is in man; but if we are to 
realize Him, we have to seek Him not in man’s obvious sensate ex- 
periences, but in the depth of his buddhi, intelligence, which is 
the highest product of evolution, being the most luminous. Therein 
is He to be sought through meditation, says Vedanta, which 
also helps the seeker with fascinating symbols like the lotus, to 
stand for huddhi or intelligence, and, as verse thirteen of this 
chapter will tell us later, a smokeless flame, to stand for the Atman. 


Evolution Presupposes Involution 

‘What is the most evolved notion that man has of this uni- 
verse?’, asks Swami Vivekananda (Lecture on ‘The Cosmos', Com- 
plete Works , Vol. II. Ninth Edition, pp. 209-10), and proceeds: 

‘It is intelligence, the adjustment of part to part .... At the 
beginning, that intelligence becomes involved; and in the end, that 
intelligence gets evolved. The sum total of the intelligence dis- 
played in the universe must, therefore, be the involved universal 
intelligence unfolding itself. This universal intelligence is what 
we call God. Call it by any other name, it is absolutely certain 
that in the beginning there is that infinite cosmic intelligence. 
This cosmic intelligence gets involved, and it manifests, evolves 
itself, until it becomes the perfect man, the “Christ-man”, 
the “Buddha-man”. Then it goes back to its own source. 
That is why all the scriptures say, “In Him we live and 
move and have our being”. That is why all the scriptures preach 
that we come from God and go back to God. Do not be frightened 
by theological terms; if terms frighten you, you are not fit to be 
philosophers. This cosmic intelligence is what the theologians call 
God/ 

Clarifying his use of the word ‘God 5 , he continues (ibid., p. 210): 

‘I have been asked many times, “Why do you use that old word 
‘God 5 ?” Because it is the best word for our purpose; you cannot 
find a better word than that, because all the hopes, aspirations, 
and happiness of Immunity have been centred in. that word. It is 
impossible now to change that word. Words like these were first 
coined by great saints who realized their import and understood 
their meaning. But as they become current in society, ignorant 
people take these words, and the result is that they lose their 
spirit and glory. . . . 

‘Use the old word, only use it in the true spirit, cleanse it of 
superstition, and realize fully what this great ancient word means. 
If you understand the power of the laws of association, you will 
know that these words are associated with innumerable majestic 
and powerful ideas; they have been used and worshipped by mil- 
lions of human souls and associated by them with all that is highest 
and best, all that is rational all that is lovable, and all that is 
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great and grand in human nature. And they come as suggestions 
of these associations and cannot be given up. If I tried to express 
all these by only telling you that God created the universe, it 
would have conveyed no meaning to you. Yet, after all this 
struggle, we have come back to Him, the ancient and supreme 
One/ 

Unity of Matter and Energy 

Aditi of verse seven is the soul of the entire range of cosmic 
powers which bifurcate in the course of evolution into prana or 
cosmic energy, on the one side, and dkasa or cosmic primordial mat- 
ter, the primal state of what the verse refers to as the bhutas, on 
the other. The whole creation is the product of the vibration of 
pmna in dkasa, as verse two of chapter six will tell us later. 

Verse eight further reveals the Vedantic vision of the unity 
of all the energies in the universe. Agni in ordinary parlance 
means fire. Its most obvious manifestation is what obtains in every 
household. Invisible in its essential state, it became visible, tangi- 
ble, and serviceable to the ancient Indo- Aryans through friction be- 
tween two aranis or firesticks, as it has become visible, tangible, C 
and serviceable to modern man through a variety of chemical, 
electrical, and nuclear means. The Upani$adic sages, even in so 
early an age of human thought development, discovered the unity 
of this domestic fire with all the energy systems of the cosmos and 
even with the spiritual energy within man himself. Every inductive 
jump discloses the fusion of intellect and vision. Among such 
inductive jumps this one belongs to a high order. The domestic 
fire worshipped by the performers of sacrifices and the spiritual 
fire generated within themselves by the awakened ones through 
meditation are but different forms of Brahman or Atman. E tat 
vai tat-~ <r Fhis is verily That 5 . 

The Atman is the universe of effects and causes; the Atman 
also transcends the imiverse. No effect, however, can transcend 
its cause; says Yama, therefore, in verse nine; tad u ndiyeti 
kascana, 

Vision of Unity in Diversity 

Giving the gist of the seven verses, verses three to nine, 
Sankara remarks in his commentary: 

Tadetat sarvatmakam brahma. Tadu imtyeti, rui aiitya tadat- 
makat&ih, tadanyatvam, gacchati kascana, kascidapi — ‘This is 
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Brahman, the Self of all. Nothing verily transcends That, does 
not ever become cut off, or apart from, That.’ 

Yama proceeds to sum up in the next two verses, verses ten 
and eleven, the central theme of the preceding seven verses, the 
theme of unity: 

Yadcveha tadamutra yadamutra tadanviha; 

Mrtyoh sa mrt ijumapn o ti ya iha ndneva pasyati — 

‘Whatever is here, that is there; what is there, that again is here. 
He who sees here as different, goes from death to death . 5 

Manasaivedam&ptavywrii neha vAndsti kineana; 

Mrtyofy sa inrtyum gacchati ya iha naneva pasyati— 

‘By mind alone is this to be comprehended that there is no differ- 
ence here. He who sees here as different goes from death to death . 5 

Brahman is the unity of all experience. Differences between 
the objects, between the objects and the subject, and between the 
subjects themselves, which common sense reveals and which pro- 
vide the starting point, and act as the challenge, to knowledge, are 
overcome in the unity of Brahman, say the Upanisads. ‘Knowl- 
edge leads to unity and ignorance to diversity 5 , says Sri Rama- 
krishna. All progress of knowledge in science and religion con- 
firms that diversity is on the .surface, but deep down is unity. 
And unity, unlike uniformity, does not eliminate diversity. Knowl- 
edge only reveals, but does not add to, or take away from, reality. 
Vedanta therefore proclaims the message of unity in diversity, 
and upholds that as wisdom which expresses this vision. 

The word iha in the verse means ‘here 5 , in this world of change, 
in this sphere of relativity, and amutra means ‘there 5 , in the world, 
of the changeless, in the sphere beyond relativity. The distinc- 
tion between ‘here 5 and ‘there 5 commenced when early man recog- 
nized the limitations of the world of sensate experience and reach- 
ed out to something beyond. This is at the back of the dualistic 
awareness involved in the concepts such as this world and the other 
world, earth and heaven, death and immortality, and the secular 
and the sacred, as upheld by the world’s religions, and the rela- 
tive and the absolute, the time-bound and the eternal, and the 
deterministic and the indeterministic, as upheld in the world's phil- 
osophies. These distinctions are valid in limited universes of dis- 
course and for specific purposes, says Vedanta. But they are not 
ultimately true. It is harmful to press them too far. Reality it- 
self does not know such distinctions, 
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This knowledge of reality in its fullness is termed vijiidna by 
Sri Ramakrishna; it is, as he puts it, seeing God as much with 
eyes open as with eyes closed. It reveals human life and the en- 
vironing world in a fascinating new light. This is brought out by 
Sister Nivedita in a passage in her ‘Introduction’ to The Complete 
Works of Sioami Vivekananda (Vol. X. p. xv), Though quoted 
before in a previous lecture, it bears reproduction in this context; 

‘If the many and the One be indeed the same Reality, then it 
is not all modes of worship alone, but equally all modes of work, 
all modes of struggle, all modes of creation, which are paths of 
realization. No distinction, henceforth, between sacred and se- 
cular. To labour is to pray. To conquer is to renounce. Life is 
itself religion. To have and to hold is as stern a trust as to quit 
and to avoid.’ 

And referring to the impact of Vivekananda’s philosophy of 
Advaita (Non-duality) on human knowledge, she continues {ibid., 
p. xvi): 

‘All his words, from one point of view, read as a commentary 
upon this central conviction. “Art, science, and religion”, he said 
once, “are but three different ways of expressing a single truth; 
But in order to understand this, we must have the theory of 
Advaita”.’ 

Human knowledge and human life must be grounded in this 
vision of total reality, says Vedanta, if they are to be true and 
wholesome. Names such as the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Indian, 
the Arctic, or the Antarctic oceans are valid from the utiliatarian 
point of view, but they cannot violate the truth of the unity of the 
one ocean surrounding the earth. If such distinctions do violate 
that ever-present truth, they are notions not only untrue, but, 
what is more serious, harmful as well. This is what Yama points 
out in the second half of the two verses: mrtyoh sa mrtyumdpnoti 
yci iha naneva pasyciti— he goes from death to death who sees here 
as different’. 

Through the positive sciences we seek for unity in the diver- 
sity of the world of outer nature. This search may be conducted 
at the purely intellectual level But when we carry that search 
into the world of inner nature, of the self, such an intellectual 
approach becomes inadequate and misleading. For here, we are 
in the most intimate field of experience, where all true knowing 
ever seeks to find its consummation in being , and where mere in- 
tellectual knowledge leaves us far far away from our true self. 
Stteh self-realization^ as it penetrates deeper spiritually, steadily 
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breaks down the barrier between man and man outwardly. Here 
self-knowledge can only be self-realization. 

This basic truth of non-separateness is to be realized by the 
mind, says verse eleven: manasaivedam dptavyam; not by the sense- 
bound mind, which is impure, but by the sense-free mind, which 
is pure. There are two categories of mind, says Vedanta — one which 
is under the thraldom of the sense-organs and hence unfree, and 
the other which controls the sense-organs and hence free. The first 
is temied impure, and the second pure. The latter alone is a fit 
instrument for the pursuit of self-knowledge. And Vedanta holds 
that, at the highest reach of this self-knowledge, it becomes the 
knowledge of Brahman, the unity of all experience, the perfect 
unity of the outer and the inner. This is the advaita or non-dual 
experience, the glory of which the Upanisads proclaim in langu- 
age at once rational and poetic. It finds a lucid elucidation in the 
following verse of the great seventh century philosopher and spirit- 
ual teacher, Gaudapada (Mdndukyakdrikd, 11.38): 

Taitvamddhydtmikam drstvd tativmh drstvd ca bdhyatdh; 

Tattvih hutastaddrdmah tattvddapracyuto blxavet— 

‘Realizing the Truth within the self and realizing the Truth ex- 
ternally (in the not-self). and becoming one with the Truth and 
delighting in It, one never deviates from the Truth. 5 

In human life, individual and collective, the stress on sepa- 
rateness has been the one source of hatred, violence, and war* 
Through it, God has been .subjected to crucifixion more, than,, once.,' 
and man has experienced death again and again. It is through 
a purification of human knowledge and awareness that man trans- 
cends this false view . of separateness and overcomes its evil 
effects. By saying manasaivedam dptavyam, the Upanisad em- 
phasizes the need for the right training of the mind. It em- 
phasizes that this truth must come to us through the educational 
process right from childhood. It is thus that the mind is condi- 
tioned in the direction of the ultimate truth of non-duality; and 
as the child grows into the man, this awareness grows with 
him. Wrong conditioning of children, which instils into them false 
ideas of inferiority or superiority based on caste, race, sex, nation- 
ality, or religious differences, has done immense harm in the past 
The following nursery rhyme, taught to white children in the 
southern states of the U.S.A. to rouse pity or contempt for the 
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neighbouring Negro child for her black colour, is not an isolated 
wickedness of one country: 

God made Helen, 
made her in the night; 

Made her in a hurry, 

and forgot to paint her white. 


Three Types of Knowledge 

Classifying jndna f knowledge, under the three categories of 
sattva (luminous), rajas (passionate), and tamas (dark), the Gita 
says (xviii, 20-22) : 

Sarvabhutesu yenaikam b hdvamavyayamlksate; 

Avibhaktam vibhaktesu tat jndnam viddhi sdttvikam — 

‘That by which the one inexhaustible reality is seen in all things, 
undivided in things (apparently) divided, know that knowledge to 
be sdttvikaJ 

Prthaktvena tu yat jndnam ndndbhdvdn prthakvidhdn; 

Vetti sarvesu bhute$u tat jndnam viddhi rdjasam— 

; But that knowledge which sees in all things different entities 
separate from each other, know that knowledge as rdjasika/ 

Yat tu krtsnavadekasmm kdrye saktam ahaitukam; 
Atattvarthavadalpam ca tat idmammudd hrtam — 

'That knowledge, on the other hand, which is confined to one single 
effect, as if it were the whole, unsupported by reason, unfounded 
in truth, and trivial— that is declared as tamasikaf 


The Evils of Separateness in Religion 

No field of human life more fittingly illustrates the evil of 
separateness, and. the truth of the remark of Jesus that the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth everlasting life, than that of religion. 
History demonstrates that the knowledge expressed in such con- 
victions as ‘the one true God’, ‘the only true religion’, and ‘the 
chosen people’ has been mostly of the tdmasika and occasionally 
of the rdjasika types. Such convictions have not tasted the sweet- 
ness of sdttvika knowledge. Attachment to the letter of the dogma 
has been the breeding ground of exclusiveness, which has brought 
bigotry and violence in its train. This violence is there always 
in thought even today, though its expression in action is much 
.Miibited by. modern world conditions, ' ' v ' : ; -y- 
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Emergence of the Unifying Vision in Religion in the Modern Age 

It is the science of comparative religion which has helped to 
raise religious knowledge in the modern world to the mttvika level 
by a dispassionate study of the religions of the world, primitive 
and advanced, and discovering the underlying spiritual unity be- 
hind them; such a study reveals the universality of the religious 
consciousness and the multiple ways of its expression. This knowl- 
edge helps to generate a sense of mutual respect and fellow-feeling 
among religions. The ethical exhortation, Tove thy neighbour as 
thyself, which had become watered down to love of one's sect, 
denomination, or creed under the influence of the mjasika and 
the tdmasika elements in religious knowledge, bids fair to experi- 
ence a breaking of all barriers to neighbourliness through the 
modern application of scientific outlook and methods to religion, 
leading to the emergence of the religious knowledge of the sdttvika 
type. 

The Indian Heritage of This Unifying Vision 

And this has been the contribution of Vedanta to religion, as 
also to other fields of life, in India; the impact of this touch of 
sdttvika knowledge generated a pervasive mood of active tolerance 
and harmony, and saved India from religious persecutions and 
wars to an extent unknown in any other part of the world. Indian 
religions, especially the Yoga system and Buddhism, enjoin on 
their followers to send waves of love and friendly feelings to all 
quarters of the globe during meditation. Religious persecution 
entered India in a big way only through religions which had their 
origins outside her philosophical and geographical milieu . Her 
own view of religion cannot accept or nourish the idea that the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church. Says Dr. Radha- 
krishnan ( Eastern Religions and Western Thought , p. 314): 

‘The attitude of the cultivated Hindu and the Buddhist to 
other forms of worship is one of sympathy and respect, and not 
criticism and contempt for their own sake. This friendly under- 
standing is not inconsistent with deep feeling and thought. Faith 
for the Hindu does not mean dogmatism. He does not smell 
heresy in those who are not entirely of his mind. It is not devotion 
that leads to the assertive temper, but limitation of outlook, hard- 
ness, and uncharity. While full of unquestioning belief, the 
Hindu is at the same time devoid of harsh judgement. It is not 
historically true that, in the knowledge of truth, there is of neces- 
sity great intolerance. 3 
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Again (ibid., p. 302): 

‘The emphasis on the goal of spiritual life bound together 
worshippers of many different types and saved the Hindus from 
spiritual snobbery/ 

Contrasting the rigid dogmatism nourished by Western reli- 
gion with the free and rational pursuit of truth nourished by 
Western science, Toynbee says (An Historian's Approach to Reli- 
gion, p. 184): 

‘Recent Western experience had shown that the specifications 
for a Kingdom of Heaven on Earth were a subject of acrimonious 
and interminable dispute between rival schools of theologians. On 
the other hand, the differences of opinion between practical tech- 
nicians or between experimental scientists would be likely to re- 
main at a low emotional temperature and would be certain to be 
cleared up, before long, by the findings of observation, and of rea- 
soning about the results of observation, on which there would be 
no disagreement.’ 

Emergence of This Unifying Vision in Human Relations 
in the Modern Age 

The sditvika touch is brightening the horizon not only of mod- 
ern religion, but of modern socio-political and cultural life as well. 
Exclusive nation-states and self-sufficient cultural groups which 
have, under the influence of separatist philosophies, indulged in 
mutual hostility and destruction, are yielding to the benign influ- 
ences- of a unifying philosophy and outlook engendered by modern 
science and humanism. Race is a concept which had erected un- 
breakable walls of separation between man and man and driven 
millions of human beings to spiritual and physical death through- 
out history. Even in this century, it did not fail to find millions 
of passionate adherents in the Nazi movement. Though that move- 
ment officially perished in the Second World War, it has left its 
powerful outposts in countries like South Africa and the southern 
states of the ILS.A. In the latter, however, it is very hearten- 
ing to find its back broken by recent federal legislation and en- 
ergetic implementation measures; 

One of the greatest contributions of twentieth-century biology 
is the destruction of the myth of racial superiority. It has proved 
the utterly false as well as dangerous character of the racial theo- 
ries upheld in the ni^ by scientists and laymen 

alike. Twentieth-century anthropology has risen to the sdttvika 
level in the conclusions on the subject of race reached by an inter- 
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national team of scientists conferring under the auspices of the 
UNESCO. This conference of ethnologists and anthropologists from 
seventeen countries, held in Moscow in 1964, studied the biological 
aspects of race and issued a unanimous 13-point declaration, which 
is meant to provide the biological elements for a further study 
and declaration in 1966 on the social and ethical elements of the 
problem. Points 1, 2, and 13 of the declaration will help to illu- 
mine the Vedantic conviction of the unity and solidarity of man 
(vide The Unesco Courier , April 1965) : 

T. All men living today belong to a single species, Homo- 
sapiens, and are derived from a common stock. There are differ- 
ences of opinion regarding how and when different human groups 
diverged from this common stock. 

'2. There is great genetic diversity within all human popu- 
lations. Pure races — in the sense of genetically homogeneous 
populations— do not exist. 

'13. . . .The peoples of the world today appear to possess equal 

biological potentialities for attaining any civilization level. Differ- 
ences in the achievements of different peoples must be attributed 
solely to their cultural history. 

'Certain psychological traits are at times attributed to parti- 
cular peoples. Whether or not such assertions are valid, we do 
not find any basis for ascribing such traits to hereditary factors, 
until proof to the contrary is given. 

'Neither in the field of hereditary potentialities concerning the 
overall intelligence and the capacity for cultural development, nor 
in that of physical traits, is there any justification for the concept 
of "inferior” and "superior” races/ 

Introducing the 13-point declaration, Georghi F. Debetz, in 
his article on ‘Biology Looks at Race’ in the same issue, writes: 

'Racism is the expression of a system of thought which is 
fundamentally antirational. Hate and racial strife feed on scien- 
tifically false ideas, and live on ignorance. They can also derive 
from scientifically sound ideas which have been distorted or taken 
out of context, leading to false implications/ 

The ethical value of neighbourliness is the product of the 
spiritual vision of advaita, non-separateness, unity. This is 
brought out by Dr. Paul Deussen, the great German orientalist, in 
a speech which he gave in Bombay at the end of his Indian visit 
in 1892: 

'The Gospels quite correctly establish as the highest law of 
morality, "Love your neighbour as yourselves”. But why should 
I do so since by the order of nature I feel pain and pleasure only 
in myself, not in my neighbour? The answer is noi in the Bible 

M. V. — 8JL 
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iubut it is in the Veda, in the great formula “That art Thou”, 
which gives in three words the combined sum of metaphysics and 
morals. You shall love your neighbour as yourselves because 
you are your neighbour/ 

Increasing liberation of this value of non-separateness is the 
most important criterion of cultural progress, as contrasted with 
mere educational progress. That the modem world is moving in 
this direction was voiced in powerful accents by Swami Viveka- 
nanda even so early as the last decade of the nineteenth century. 
In a lecture on ‘Vedanta and Its Application to Indian Life’, deli- 
vered in Madras in 1897, he says ( Complete Works , Vol. III., Eighth 
Edition, pp. 240-41): 

‘The second great idea which the world is waiting to receive 
from our Upanisads is the solidarity of our universe. The old lines 
of demarcation and differentiation are vanishing rapidly. Electri- 
city and steam power are placing the different parts of the world 
in intercommunication with each other, and, as a result, we Hindus 
no longer say that every country beyond our own land is peopled 
with demons and hobgoblins, nor do the people of Christian coun- 
tries say that India is only peopled by cannibals and savages. Our 
Upanisads say that the cause of all misery is ignorance; and that 
is perfectly true when applied to every state of life, either social 
or spiritual. It is ignorance that makes us hate each other, it is 
through ignorance that we do not know and do not love each other. 
As soon as we come to know each other, love comes, must come, 
for are we not one? Thus we find solidarity coming in spite of 
itself. Even in politics and sociology, problems that were only 
national twenty years ago can no more be solved on national 
grounds only. They are assuming huge proportions, gigantic 
shapes. They can only be solved when looked at in the broader 
light of international grounds. International organizations, inter- 
national combinations, international laws are the cry of the day. 
That shows the solidarity/ 

If stress on separateness is the way to death and more death, 
to suffering and more suffering, as Yama expresses it in verses 
ten and eleven: mrtyoh sa mrtyumdpnoifi ya iha mneva pasyati , 
stress on unity and solidarity is the way to life and more life, as 
the hd Upanisad (verse eleven), which we studied earlier, says: 
avidyaya mrtyum tirtva. vidyaya amrtam asnute — ‘Overcoming 
death through the sciences of external nature, man achieves im- 
mortality through the science of the (unity of the) Self/ 

Training the Mind in This Unifying Vision 

Yama had said in verse eleven: manasaivedam dptavyam^-this 
truth is to be comprehended by the mind only'. The human mind 
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gets the necessary training for this comprehension, so far as the 
outer field of his life is concerned, from the discipline of science, 
with its mood of detachment and passion for truth, and the dis- 
cipline of society, with its opportunities for love and service. This 
discipline is both an ethical and an intellectual one. It is through 
such discipline, as we have seen earlier, that man has progressively 
raised his knowledge from the i ctmasika and rdjasika levels to the 
sdttvika level, and is increasingly overcoming barriers to neigh- 
bourliness in the religious, social, and political fields, and experi- 
encing for the first time, in a tangible way, a glimpse of a 
idnd awareness . This is ‘Practical Advaita’, in the words of Swami 
Vivekananda; it is the advaita vision in its application to collective 
human life and destiny. 

The aims and programmes of international organizations like 
the U.N., and more especially its specialized agencies like the 
UNESCO, as also of all progressive trends of thought and aspira- 
tion everywhere, bear the inspiring touch of this' advaita vision. 
The widest diffusion of this vision in human society is the one 
condition of human progress, and even of human survival, in the 
modern world. 

Towards the same end, but designed more directly to pene- 
hate to the root of that vision, the Upanisad now offers, in two 
veises, verses twelve and thirteen, another discipline relevant to 
the inner field of human life, namely, the discipline of meditation: 

Angusthamdtrah pumsah madhya dtnmni tisthati; 

Uanam bhutabhavyasya na tato vijugupsate. 

Etat vai tat — - 

Puru$a (the Self), of the size of the thumb, dwells within the 
body; (He is) the lord of the past and the future; (Realizing Him), 
thenceforth, one fears no more. This is verily That.’ 

• Anausthamdtrah purusab jyotiriva adhumakah; 

Iscino bhutabhavyasya sa evadya sa u svah. 

Etat vai tat — 

Purusa (the Self) , of the size of the thumb, is like a light without 
smoke. (He is) the lord of the past and the future. He (is) verily 
the same today and He (is the same) tomorrow. This is verilv 
That.’ 

Vedanta advocates the need to fortify the inner and the outer 
defences of life together. Political and social manipulations of hu- 
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man life cannot by themselves improve human nature. They nourish 
only the outer life, and leave the inner life, if not starved, at least 
ill-nourished. This conviction is shared by progressive post-war 
organizations like the UNESCO, which proclaims in its very pre- 
amble that ‘since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defences of peace must be constructed*. 

This inner discipline and inner nourishment constitutes the 
science of religion, according to Vedanta, and forms a continua- 
tion and deepening of that ethical education which man has earlier 
given himself in the field of his outer life. And meditation forms 
the central technique of this inner spiritual education. The theme 
of meditation in Vedanta is Brahman, the Self of all, the divine 
thread of unity behind the woidd of diversity. This is God in his 
universal dimension, bereft of all tribal and other limitations im- 
posed by the human mind. It is not just an intellectual concept, 
but a living reality given in experience , as proclaimed by all the Upa- 
nisads. It is the sdksdt aparoksdt brahma ya dtma sarvantarah— 
‘Brahman, immediate and direct, who is the innermost Self of alT, 
as the Brhadciranyaka Upanisad majestically proclaims. 

God, so understood, is the only fit theme for meditation, says 
Vedanta; for He is the only free entity, if He can be so called, in 
the whole range of experience, being beyond all causality and deter- 
minism. As explained by Bamanuja, one of the outstanding Ved- 
antic philosophers and saints of the eleventh century, in his Sri 
Bhdsya (I. 1 . 1), quoting a verse of an ancient teacher from 
4 Vi$$u Dharma*, a section of the Bhavisyat Burma: 

Abrahmastambaparyantd jagadantarvyavasthitah 
prdninah karmajanimsamsdravasavartinaly 
Yaiastato na te dhyane dhydnimm upakdrakah 
avidydiitargatd h sarve te hi samsdragocardb~~~ 

‘From Brahma (the creator God) down to a clump of grass, til 
beings that live in the world are within the sway of samsdrd (the 
wheel of birth and death) caused by karma (effect of actions); 
therefore they cannot be helpful as objects of meditation to a 
student of meditation, because they are all bxavidyd (spiritual 
blindness) and 'within the sphere of relativity/ 

The Use of Symbols ' ‘-iii 

g|! But meditation on Atman or Brahman, the light of infinite 
Consciousness,, the Self of our self, is extremely difficult for the 
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vartyambamvat — ‘The lotus of the heart is of the size of the thumb; 
“of the size of the thumb” (in the text) refers to the Atman as 
conditioned by the mind manifesting through the space within the 
heart, like the space within a bamboo of the size of the thumb*. 

Truly speaking, the Atman is not of that size even within 
the body, but it is so conceived for the purposes of meditation only; 
the word purusa in the text, as explained by Sankara, indicates 
this: purnam anena sarvam iti— it is that by which the whole 
universe is filled’. 

This light within the heart, is not any physical radiation, but 
the light of pure Consciousness. It is adJmmakah , ‘smokeless’, free 
from ignorance, delusion, and sorrow. In the words of Patanjali 
( Yoga~Sutra , L36): Vis oka vd jyotismati- — ‘Or (by meditation on) 
the effulgent Light which i-s beyond all sorrow/ The most persis- 
tant search of the human heart is for light. In the Gdyatrt , the 
greatest prayer of the Indo-Aryans, man prays for the light of 
understanding: dhiyo yo nah pracodaydt; in another, he prays to 
be redeemed from darkness to light: tamaso md jyotirgamaya. 
The perfect man is known as Buddha, the illumined one. The 
apparently limited light in man and the infinite light of God which 
kindles the universe are one and the same, says Vedanta. By 
penetrating to the light in one’s heart, man can reach the light 
that lights the hearts of all, ‘the true Light, which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world’, in the beautiful words of St John’s 
Gospel (1.9). In the last verse of the next chapter of this Upa~ 
ad, chapter five, Yama will describe the Atman to us, in the 
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most^suWime language, as the light of all lights, the light ‘bv 

twr ^ Wh0l l Umverse is li f hted ’: tesya bhdsd sarvamidal 

v 16 medltatlon on the Atman as the light in one’s heart 

is not meant to imprison us in our little selves, but to reW n 

- ■» v* *• ** v which 4e w^r’r “ 

The Glory of this Unifying Vision 

close ^chapter' 1 1 ff' 

“ the siorio - * *• «**. v 

Yathodakam durge v T stam parvatesu vidhavati; 
m arma n prthak pasyan tdnevanuvidhavati 

Illli - Yuthodakam suddhe suddharrmsiktam tMrgeva bhavati- 
( munervijanata atom hhauati gauiJL J 

As pure water poured into pure water becomes the same in th„ 

same way becomes the Atman (self) of the muni ( sa To G 

tama, who knows (the unity of the Atman).’ V ® ^ 

The rain water falling on the peak dm** nnt „=+ ^ 

in its pure state- it j„ qc , • P -, d s nuL get accumulated 

immensS nf l / ] ° m dmp to drop to into the 

sZh l He hiI1S> f Xed UP ^ hnpure^material^^thef process 1 

i^tlt^rd^of “hr® each ° tIler like ™ard ball's] 

state of man in ,, eiUand RusseU « and get destroyed. This is the 
£l 7 “, the r \ W t' 6 ’ <sh ° rt ’ nast ^’ and brutish’, In the 

thereby sunder J?’ T * uninspired b y Ritual vision and 
y tmdered fiom the central thread of spiritual unitv whirh 
binds man to man with the cord of love. y Wluch 

hissSnoTSlr 1137 enIigktened man ' oa the other hand, knows 
orgasm bu 7 " T C ° n f I Mld Hmited the psycho-physical 
8H ' If ffif M a mGxilte v universa] At man, which is the Self 
• 111 ” rtue of tlus realization, he has learnt the art of dis- 
gmg his affections deep into the hearts of others, and acSved the 

ue greatness^ and glory of man, the .greatness and glory of uni- 
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versality. He is pure; Brahman is pure; and in him the pure has 
merged in the pure, to become an ocean of purity, blessedness, and 
strength. The Gita sings this supreme glory of man in one of its 
memorable verses (V. 19): 

Ihaiva tairjitah sargo yesam sdmye sthitam manah; 
Nordosam hi samam brahma tasmtit hvahmani te sthitdh — * 

'Even in this very life, they have conquered sarga (relativity) whose 
minds are firmly fixed in samya (equality); for Brahman, verily, 
is equal (in all) and free from imperfection. Therefore they are 
established in Brahman. 5 

This advaita vision forms the main theme of the next chapter 
of the Upanisad, chapter five, which we shall take up when we 
meet again. 
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In the last discourse, Yama told us of the unifying advaita 
vision which yields the fruits of spiritual freedom and equality 
These are the fruits that primarily sustain man in his evolution 
to total life fulfilment. In the fifth chapter of the Katha Upanisad 
“to the study of which we shall enter today, Yama continues to 
dwell on this vision and its implications for human life and destiny. 
In the course of the exposition of this blessed theme, the Upanisad 
rises to heights of spiritual beauty and sublimity, as we shall pre- 
sently see. 

In the first and second verses of the chapter, Yama again 
reverts to the truth of, the one immortal divine Self within m an 
and in the universe outside. Being the central theme of all the 
Upani 5 ads, and in view of the extreme difficulty of its comprehen- 
sion by the human mind, this truth finds repetitive mention in the 
Upani§ads, each time from a different approach. Too much repeti- 
tion, of the same idea has been ;anhnnw1pr?ar»rf ac ^ 14.1. 
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Puramehadasadvdmm ajasydvakracetasah; 

Anusthaya na socati vimuktasca vimucyate. 

Etat vai tat — 

The city of the Unborn, (Atman) , of undimmed intelligence, is of 
eleven gates. Having meditated upon Him (and realizing Him), 
one grieves no more. Liberated (from all bonds of ignorance), 
one becomes free (from relativity and finitude) , This is verily 
That 5 , . 

To the question, where shall we primarily seek for Brahman or 
God? Vedanta gives the answer: here, in man himself. This fol- 
lows from its definition of Brahman as given in the Taittiriya 
Upanisad (III. 1) as ‘That from which the universe of entities and 
beings arises, That in which it rests, and That unto which it returns 
in the end*. The universe includes man. In fact, in the search for 
the truth of the universe and the meaning of existence, man is the 
most significant item for study in all nature, being the finest pro- 
duct of its evolution. Hence Vedanta chose to peep into the depths 
of man in its search for the truth and meaning of existence. The 
Upanisads record the high rewards obtained by that venture. 

This is what Yama introduces us to in the opening verse where 
he compares the psycho-physical energy system, which is the body 
of man, to a city of eleven gates or openings: pur am ehadasadvd- 
ram . Ten of these are well known: the seven apertures in the 
head, the navel as the eighth, and the two lower ones. Indian 
thought speaks of an eleventh aperture called brahma-randhra 
situated at the top of the head, yatrdsau ke&anto vivartate— where 
the parting of the hair divides* (Taittiriya 'Upanisad, LS), which 
remains ordinarily closed. The more common enumeration is nine 
as given in the Gita (V. 13), which eliminates the navel and the 
brahma-randhra. 

The Chandogya Upanisad (VIII. 1.1) refers to the human 
body as brahmapura, 'city of God*. 

A city is constituted of its multitude of dwellings and dwellers, 
on the one side, and the ruler or central authority, on the other. 
The central unifying principle in the case of the eleven-gated city 
of the body is the Atman, which Yama refers to as aja , unborn, 
and avakracetasa. of undimmed intelligence; avakra literally means 
‘not crooked 5 . As explained by Yama earlier, in the opening verse 
of chapter four, this is the great truth lying in wait fpr any heroic 




Annum sarircim , tadabhyantaram ca pranam attar am, upalab- 
dhisadhanani caksuh srotram mano vdcam, ityetdni brahmopalab ~ 

dhau dvdmnyuktavan Utpattisthitilayakdlesu yaddtmatmh na 

jahdti bhutdni, tat efcat bmhmano laksanaim Y adevmh laksa - 

nam brahma tadannddidvdrena pratipadyasva ityarthah—Food 
(which here means) the body, and the vital energy within it, which 
is the eater (of food) , (as also) the instruments of knowledge such 
as eye, ear, mind, (and) speech— these, it was said, are the door- 
ways for the knowledge of Brahman. This Brahman has been de- 
fined as that from which the universe of entities and beings is never 
found separated in its states of origination, sustenance, and dis- 
solution. Brahman so defined is to be known through (the already 
known entities) such as food etc/ 

The Uniqueness of Man 

Tlie importance of man as the sole doorway to the mystery 
of existence has been stressed in the Vedantic literature. 

The Aitaveya Ar any aka, after proclaiming the glory of man 
as the abode of Brahman: ay am puruso brahmano lokah (II. 1.3), 
proceeds to elucidate the same in what is perhaps, even from the 
point of view of modern thought, the most comprehensive utter- 
ance on the uniqueness of man, and in words remarkable for their 
scientific precision and philosophic insight (II. 3.2-3): 

Tasya ya dtmdnam dvistardm veda asnute ha avirbhuyah; osa- 
dhivanaspatayo yacca kinca prdnabhrt sa dtmdnamdv istarum veda; 
osadhivanaspatisv, hi raso driyate, cittam prdnabhrtsu; prdnbhrtsu 
tveva dvistardm atmd, tesu hi raso s -pi drsyate } na cittam itaresu; 
pur use tveva dvistardm at rad, sa hi prajhanena sampannatamo vijn* 
dtam vadati, vijndtam pasyati , veda svastanam, veda lokalokau, mar - 

thJ&Usi. arh.rf.rf'm. A/nfm.tA 


Says Sankara in his comment on the verse of the Taittiriya 
Upanisad (III.l) quoted earlier: 
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seeker daring to peep into the depths of man. And what is the ;i§ 
fruit of that discovery? Anusthdya na socati , vimuktasca vimuc- 
gate, ans wers Yama. It is freedom from all delusion and sorrow, 
and the destruction of all bonds; and this arises from meditation 
on, and realization of, that which informs and sustains everything 
in the'universe. ‘This is verily That’ — the immortal divine Atman. 
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na viduh svastancvm, na lokdlokau , ta etavanto bhavanti . Yathd 
prajnam hi sambhavdh . 

Sa esa purusah samudrah sarvam lokam ati. Yaddha kinca 
asnute, atyenam manyate — 

‘He who knows more and more clearly the self, obtains fuller be- 
ing. There are plants and trees and animals, and he knows the 
self more and more clearly (in them), In plants and trees, verily, 
sap only is seen, in animals consciousness. In animals the self 
becomes more and more clear, because in them sap also is seen, 
while thought is not seen in others (in some animals). The self 
is more and more clear in man. For he is most endowed with in- 
telligence, he says what he has known, he sees what he has known, 
he knows tomorrow, he knows the world and what is not the 
world. By the mortal he desires the immortal, being thus en- 
dowed. As for the others, (namely,) animals, hunger and thirst 
comprise their power of knowledge. They say not what they have 
known, they see not what they have known. They know not to- 
morrow, they know not the world and what is not the world. They 
go so far. The experiences of beings are according to the measure 
of their intelligence. 

‘This man is the sea (a reservoir of unsatisfied desires); he 
is above all the world. Whatever he reaches, he desires to be 
beyond it/ (Adapted from A. Berriedaie Keith’s translation). 

Sri Khsna, the teacher of the Gita, -whom the Hindus regard 
as the greatest incarnation of God, says, in what is considered, to 
be his last message, conveyed to man through his teaching to his 
disciple Uddhava in the Bhdgcivatam (XL 7. 22-23): 

Ekadvitricaiuspddo bahupddastathdpadah; 

Bdhvyah sanfA -pur ah srstd tdsmh- me paurusi priyd — 

‘Many are the “cities” (bodies) projected by Me, one-footed, two- 
footed, three-footed, four-footed, many-footed, and also without 
any feet; among these, the human (city) is very dear to Me.’ 

Air a mam ma/rgayantyaddha yuktd hetubhirvsvaram; 

Grhyomignairgunairlingaih agrdhyam anumdnatah — 

‘Here (in this human body), yogis seek and realize clearly, through 
the clues which reason finds in normal human experience, Me, who 
am the Lord (of all) and beyond the grasp of (mere) logical 
inference/ 
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According to tne jews ana me Monammeaans, Lxoa created man 
after creating the angels and everything else; and after creating man, 
He asked the angels to come and salute him; and all did so except 
Iblis; so God cursed him and he became Satan. Behind this 
allegory is the great truth that this human birth is the greatest 
birth we can have.’ 

The Unity of Consciousness 

Introducing the next verse, verse two, Sankara says in his 
comment: 

Sa tu n atkasarirapuravarU eva dtind ; kirn tarhi? Sarvapura- 
varti — 'Atman, verily, is not the indweller of the “city” of one 
body (only); what then? He is the indweller of all “cities”,’ 

Verse two reads: 

Hmhsah sucisat vasurantariksasat 
hotd vedisat atithirduronasat; 

Nrsat vamsadrtasat vyomasat 

ah jd gojd rtajd adrija rtam brhat — ■ 

'(He, the Atman is) the swan dwelling in the heaven (in the form 
of the sun), the air filling the atmosphere, the fire dwelling in the 
altar, the holy guest in the house; (He is) in man, in gods, in the 
sacrifice, in the sky; (He is) bom in water, bom on earth, born as 
(the fruit of) sacrifice, born of mountains; (He is) the True; (He 
is) the Great.’ 

This is a famous hymn occurring originally in the Rg~Veda 
with the last word omitted (IV. 40.5), and repeated more than 
once in subsequent Vedic literature. Like some other Rg~Vedic 
hymns which have also been repeated in the later Vedic literature, 
this hymn, appears in this Upanisad in the context, and in the ser- 
vice, of the highest point of development of Vedic philosophy and 
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The Atman is in the sun, air, and fire; He is in man, in gods, and 
m the sacrifice. He is in the sky; He is born as the aquatic crea- 
tures; He is born as the insects, reptiles, and mammals of the earth* 
He is born as the fruits of sacrifice; He is the rivers flowing from the 
mountains He is rtam, the True, and He is mahat, the Great. 
He is the abiding one in the changing phantasmagoria of existence. 
He is he infinite one m whom the immensities of time and space 
become reduced to mere trifles. 

Giving the gist of the verse, Sankara says in his comment: 

barvavyapi elm eva atma jagato , na citmabheda iti mantmrthak 

-‘The meaning of the verse is that the entire universe has only 
one Atman; there is no possibility of a plural in the Atman.’ 

Though quoted before in an earlier lecture, the words of the 
great physicist Erwin Schrodinger bears reproduction in the pres- 
ent context (What is Life? Epilogue, pp. 90-91): 

‘Consciousness is never experienced in the plural, only in the 
singular. .. .Consciousness is a singular of which the plural is un- 
known; that there is only one thing and that what seems to bea 
plurality is merely a series of different aspects of this one tVimp 
produced by a deception (the Indian mayS).’ g ’ 

The Atman is ‘smaller than the atom and bigger than the cos- 
mos as Yama had earlier told us in verse twenty of chapter two 
of this Upanisad. The universe becomes transfigured in the li«ht 
of this vision. Says the Bhdaavn.tn.m. /"5a 7 ai\. 
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And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 




All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


The Atman, the Integrating Principle in Man 

The ‘city’ of the human body reveals the presence of the Atman 
through its vital and psychical processes. This is emphasized by 
Yama in the next three verses, verses three to five: 

Urdhvam prdnamunnayaiyapdnam pratyagasyati; 

Madhye vdmanamdsmam visve devd upasate — 

‘(He) sends the prana (one aspect of the vital energies) upward 
and throws the apdna (another aspect of the vital energies) down- 
ward, All the devas (sense-organs) sexwe that adorable one seated 
in the centre (of the personality ).’ 

Asya visraihsamdnasya sarirasthasya dehina h; 

Dehat vimucyamdnasya kimatra pariiisyate ? 

Etat vai tat — 

‘When freed from the . body (at the time of death), what else re- 
mains here (in the body) of that owner of the body, of Him who 
dwells within it? This is verily That . 3 

Na pranena na apanena martyo jwati kascma; 

Itorepi. in jwanti yasminnetdvupdsritau— 

‘Mortal man never lives by prana or apdna (alone); mortal men 
live by something else on which these two depend . 3 

The mention of prana and apdna is only illustrative. All the 
vital energies in the system are subordinate to a reality behind 
them and above them, a reality which is spiritual in nature and 
truly independent. This is the Atman. These vital energies are 
held together by a force apart from themselves. Positive sciences 
will be driven more and more, by the compelling logic of facts, 
to recognize a non-material, spiritual reality behird ah viM forces. 
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Even then, apart from hinting at such a possibility, these sciences, 
limited as they are by their methods, cannot hope to unravel its 
mystery. The pnenomena of aging and death cannot be fully ex- 
plained in terms of physical and vital energies and their processes. 
Yama asks in verse four: when the spiritual force is withdrawn 
from the body at death, does anything of it remain in the body — 
lam atm parisisyate ? It is a question containing its own nega- 
tive answer. No; nothing of it is left in the body. Why? Be- 
cause, the body begins to disintegrate soon after. And so Yama 
concludes in verse five that man lives not by prana or apana, or 
any of the other vital energies, but by something else on which 
they all depend. This is the Atman, the true Self of man. 


The body with its psycho-physical energies is what Vedanta 
calls a samhata ( sahghata by Buddhism), an aggregate of parts A 
samhata, being non-intelligent in itself, Vedanta further says can 
never be a self-explanatory and self-sufficient reality; it always 
points to a self-subsisting intelligent principle beyond itself as the 
source of its meaning and significance. Sankara often refers to this 
dictum of the Sankhya philosophers (Sdhkhya Darsanam, I. 66): 


Samhatapamrthatvdt, purusasya — ‘All aggregates imply an in- 
telligent principle (which is a non-aggregate) for which they are 
meant.’ J 


_ All things of utility are subordinate to things without utility. 
Referring to this truth with respect to prana and other vital en- 
ergies in man, Sankara says in his comment on verse five: 




• Na hi e&dm pamrtJuindm samhatyakdritvdt jivanahetttivam 
upapadyate. Svarthena asamhatena parena kenacidaprayuktam 
samhatanam avasthdnam na drstam, yatha grhadimm lake; tathd 
prartadinam apt samhatatvat bhavitum arhati- 

' ‘Because they are aggregates, these (pm^a etc.), which serve 
the purposes of entities other than themselves, cannot be consider- 
ed as the ultimate life principle. Experience does not disclose the 
existence of any aggregate which is not energized by a something 
which IS a self-subsisting non-aggregate superior (to it)- just as a 

house etc. in the world. Similar is the case also with entities 

like prapa etc., they being, aggregates.’ 
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Immortal Atman and, Mortal Man 

Yama now tells us in the next three verses, verses six to eight, 
about the infinite Brahman above causality, and the finite human 
soul caught up in the causal net: 

Hanta ta idam pravaksyami guhyam brahma sanatanam; 

Yathd ca marariam prdpya dtma bhavati gautama — ■ 

'Well then, I shall tell thee this, O Gautama, the profound (truth 
of) Brahman, the eternal, and also what happens to the soul of 
man after meeting death/ 

Yonim anye prapadyante sanratvdya dehinah ; 

Sthdnum any e’nusarhy anti yathd karma yathd srutam~~ 

'Some souls enter the womb to get embodied, others go to the 
plants— according to (their) action and according to (their) 
knowledge/ > 

Ya esa suptesu jdgarti 

kdmam kdmmh puruso ^ mrmiirtSnali; 

Tadeva sukram tat brahma tadevdmrtamucyate; 

tasmin lokdh sritdh same tadu ndtyeti kascana. 

Etat vai tat — 

'This Self who remains awake creating (all sorts of objects of) 
desires even while (the man is) asleep- — That verily is the Pure; 
That is Brahman; That alone is called the Immortal; all the worlds 
are established in That; none can ever transcend That. This is 
verily That/ 

We may recall that Yama’s discourse to Naeiketa .in this Upa* 
nisad began with the latter’s searching question to the former, con- 
veyed in verse twenty of chapter one, as to whether man survives 
bodily death: 'When a man dies, there is this doubt: some say 
that he exists; some (others) say that he does not exist. This I 
should like to know, being taught by you. Of the boons, this is . 
(my) third boon/ This question about death on the part of an 
earnest seeker of truth is the surest indication that the search 
for truth has turned from, the world of external nature to the world 
of internal nature. It is the necessary prehide to an understand- 
ing of life in depth and, through that, to a total philosophy of life. 

This spiritual depth is the special contribution of the .Upani* 
sads to Indian culture and thought. In this, ancient Greek thought 
and culture, great and glorious though it was, stands in sharp 
contrast. Its Mystery Religions, and even its great Platonic 
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thought, unlike its socio-political religious cults, never got integrat- 
ed with the distinctively Greek outlook and thought. Its gifted 
thinkers did not experience the urge to subject the spiritual phen- 
omena of these Mystery Religions to that rational investigation 
which they so diligently and passionately applied to social and 
political phenomena, and in which, their contributions were to be- 
come unique and lasting. What the ancient Greeks neglected be- 
came, on the other hand, the ruling passion of the ancient Indians. 
In the words of Lowes Dickinson ( The Greek View of Life , p. 68): 

‘The more completely the Greek felt himself to be at home in 
the world, the more happily and freely he abandoned himself to 
the exercise of his powers, the more intensely and vividly he lived 
in action and in passion, the more alien, bitter, and incompre- 
hensible did he find the phenomena of age and death. On this 
problem, so far as we can judge, he received from his religion but 
little light and still less consolation. . The music of his brief life, 
closed with a discord unresolved; and even before reason had 
brought her criticism to bear upon his creed, its deficiency was 
forced upon him by his feeling/ 

We have seen how Yama reacted to the occasion of Naciketa’s 
question in the truly philosophical way by utilizing it to expound 
to his highly gifted student, and through him, to humanity at large, 
the ever-fascinating subject of Aimavidyd 3 the science of the Self, 
which is the basis and presupposition of all other sciences, namely, 
the sciences of the not-Self. 


Karma and Rebirth 

Vedanta teaches the truth of the survival of the soul at death 
and its rebirth as a part of its total philosophy of the Self. Hence 
this aspect of the question put by Naciketa in verse twenty of the 
first chapter receives a direct answer from Yama— and a brief 
answer at that — only in this fifth chapter in its verse eight, Yama 
had earlier referred to this theme in verse six of chapter two, and 
I had discussed its implications in my lecture expounding verses 
seven, eight, and nine of that chapter. 

If man is primarily a physical body, with his apparently non- 
physical traits arising from the physical body as its by-products 
or epiphenomena, then there can be no question of survival or re- 
birth. But if man is essentially a non-physical reality which manu- 
factures the physical body for its own self-manifestation, then 
survival and rebirth follow as a matter of course. the words 
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of Swami Vivekananda ( Complete Works , Vol. IV, Eighth Edi- 
tion, p. 12): 

In Western countries, as a rule, people lay more stress oh 
the body aspect of man; those philosophers who wrote on bhakti 
(love of God) in India laid stress on the spiritual side of man; and 
this difference seems to he typical of the Oriental and the Occident- 
al nations. It is so even in common language. In England, when 
speaking of death, it is said, a man gave up his ghost; in India, a 
man gave up bis body. The one idea is that man is a body and lias 
a soul; the other that man is a soul and has a body.’ 

Materialistic thought accepts man’s capacity to control external 
sense-objects; moral experience reveals man’s capacity to control 
the internal sense-organs as well. All such control involves the 
independence of the controlling sub ject of the controlled object; 
the independence of the self of the not-self. All moral phenomena 
thus disclose the essentially spiritual nature of man and its domi- 
nation in varying degrees over his body and sense-organs. This, 
says Vedanta, is the promise of his spiritual redemption, which 
becomes fully realized when he realizes himself as the Atman, 
ever free, ever pure, ever perfect, and immortal. Rebirth ceases 
to have any relevance for such a man. But till one attains such 
realization, one is under the pull of the body and the sense-organs, 
and it is this pull— the yathd karma yathd srutam of the verse — that 
gravitates the soul to new physical formations, ‘to work out its 
karma 3 , in the phraseology of Vedanta. Knowledge of the Atman 
is compared by Vedanta to fire in which all seeds of future births 
are burnt; but seeds not so burnt cannot escape the succession of 
sowings and harvestings. ; 

The experience of the : soul’s detachment from the physical 
body is the beginning of man’s moral and spiritual life. This ex- 
perience gets deepened as one progresses in his spiritual life; it be- 
comes complete in spiritual realization. Death in the case of such 
a man has been compared by Vedantic sages to the casting-off of 
its slough by a snake (Vivekacuddmani 549). The worldly 
man, in whom body consciousness is predominant, is com- 
pared by Sri Ramakrishna to a green cocoarmt in which 
the kernel sticks to the shell, and scooping the kernel involves 
scooping a bit of the shell as well. He compares a spiri- 
tually realized man to a ripe cocoanut in which there is a complete 
separation of the kernel from the shell. Such people are dead to 
the body even while they are physically alive, and their knowledge 
of their own deathless Self takes away all sting from physical 
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death. In the words of Socrates (The Dialogues of Plato , Vol I 
B. Jowett’s Edition, p. 414): 

For I deem that the true votary of philosophy is likely to be 

"ceor? h?if d l by ° ther men; 1 they do not P^ceive that of his own 
dU j 0 -{*v a * ways engaged m the pursuit of dying and death- 
and if this be so, and he has had the desire of death all his life 
Jon why when his time comes should he repine at that which 
he has been always pursuing and desiring?’ 

And further (ibid., p. 418) : 

‘And the true philosophers, and they only, are ever seeking 
to release the soul Is not the separation and release oT the smd 
from the body their especial study?’ Souj 

The body is like a pillow-case, in the words of Sri Rama- 

moof’ Wlth the piI1 ° W standin § for the real man. The Gita 
(II. 22) compares rebirth to man’s changing of his worn-out clothes 
to new ones. 

The soul— the siiksma sari m or subtle body, in the stricter 
scientific terminology of Vedanta— does survive physical death and 
manufacture new physical bodies for itself, saya Yama in verse 
eight ox this chapter. The impelling force for this is provided by 
the actions it had done and the knowledge it had gained in its 
previous liter yatha karma yatha srutam. This impelling force is 
also known as vasana or samskdra, innate tendency or disposition, 
which may be said to constitute the subconscious and the uncon- 
scious 0.1 modern psychology. This is what gives meaning to Plato’s 
dictum that 'our learning is simply recollection’ which, ‘if true 
also necessarily implies a previous time in which we have learned 
that which we now recollect’ (ibid., p, 425). 

Sr mam literally means what is heard. Here, however, it 
meam the state of a man’s awareness resulting from the deposits 
of life's experiences, the level at which his consciousness func- 
tions. Karma means action; here it means also the fruits of action 
Every action produces a change in the ratio of forces not only in 
the world of external nature, but also in the inner world of the 
doer. The latter reveals action as an educative force, as a char- 
acter-forming force. Such education, says Vedanta, may be whole- 
some or unwholesome depending upon the srutam, knowledge or 
awareness, generated. It is wholesome if it tends to the spiritual 
liberation of man, if it helps to manifest, the infinite and immortal 
Self behind the finite and mortal dimension of the human person- 
ality. It is unwholesome if it binds tighter the bonds of fmitude 
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and mortality on man, if it thickens the veil that hides the infinite 
and immortal dimension of his personality. The human body is the 
k§etra or field in which we sow the seeds of our desires and reap 
the harvest of our lives; the harvest is according to the seed sown 
and the care bestowed thereafter; and both this sowing and 
harvesting constitute an unending chain of cause and effect, the 
chain of samsara, in the technical language of Vedanta; the gentle 
but steady erosion of this chain is what is achieved by spiritual 
education, and its complete destruction by spiritual realization, 
Slow as this erosion is; it needs for its operation not one but many 
physical manifestations. This is what the verse refers to in the 
statement; yonim anye yropadycmte sarlratvaya . 

The verse further says that such remanifestation may be not 
only in human and animal bodies, but also in plants and trees: 
sihdnum anye a nusaihyanti. This is too much for some modern 
people, even for some among them who otherwise accept rebirth. 
Much of the objection, however, arises not from rational but senti- 
mental considerations. Some minds, humanly prejudiced, react: 
How can rational man be reduced to plants and trees or even ani- 
mals? Other minds, still more sentimental and seciionally prej- 
udiced, protest against the requirement of a high caste brahmana 
being born as a low caste iudra, or a white man being born as a 
black man. Vedanta, however, did not view this subject from 
the angle of racial or social prejudices. If we uphold causal de- 
terminism in the field of moral life, as we uphold it in all fields 
of physical and biological phenomena, we have also to accept, its 
consequences without being deflected by our' human prejudices. 
The theory does not demand that a rational human being should 
be born in the lower order; it only says that if the effects of a 
man’s actions and his state of awareness be such as to need an ani- 
mal or plant body for their appropriate manifestation or working 
out and not a human body, no prejudice or protest can stall it. 

The possibility of a man’s rebirth is conditioned only by the 
s&ttmka, rdjastk a, or tamasika nature of his actions and the state 
of consciousness produced by them. Apart from differences in the 
evolutionary levels, the scientific mind cannot accept an unbridge- 
able gulf between man and the lower orders of life. 

This causal determinism affects only the suksma sarvra f the 
subtle body of man, which is itself a complex, causally determined 
entity. As I had said earlier, this is the equivalent of the English 
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word soul’. But this is only the vijhdnamaya dtman, the condi- 
tioned self, but not the pammdtman, the true Self of man. His 
true Self is ever pure, ever free, beyond the causal network, be- 
yond birth and hence beyond death, and therefore infinite. This 
is the Atman or Brahman. Swami Vivekananda proclaims the glory 
of this Self of man in one of the verses of his famous philosophical 
poem, ‘The Song of the Sannydsin’ ' (Complete Works , Vol. IV 
Eighth Edition, p. 393): * 

‘Who sows must reap’, they say, ‘and cause must bring 

The sure effect; good, good; bad, bad; and none 

Escape the law. But whoso wears a form 

Must wear the chain.’ Too true; but far beyond 

Both name and form is Atman, ever free. 

Know thou art That, sannyasin bold! Say— 

‘Om Tat Sat, Om!’ 

Brahman Revealed in Experience ■ 

The Upanisads, as we have seen before in an earlier lecture, 
approach this highest reality in man through an investigation into 
experience which occurs in three planes, namely, waking, dream, 
and dreamless sleep. It is difficult to grasp the Atman in the 
waking state, because in this state it is far too inextricably mixed 
up wdth the not-self elements of experience. Yet man does get 
intimations of this reality even in the waking state, more especially 
in its moments of calmness and introspection. But it discloses it- 
self a little more distinctively in the dream and sleep states. Hence 
Vedanta considered an inquiry into the data of these states as 
indispensable to the full knowledge of the Self. In the dream 
state, the Self is truly the creator and the created, as well as 
the perceiver of both. In the dreamless sleep state, It is merely 
the seer or witness, without projecting objects of perception. 
W en the data of the three states are co-ordinated and philosophic 
cally investigated, says Vedanta, the true Self of man stands re- 
vealed as infinite and immortal, being beyond the cause and effect 
determinism, and as the one unchanging basis of all the ch arging 
phenomena ofexperience. J 

This is what Yama conveys in verse eight: tadeva sukram tat 
brahma tademm r tamucyate— ‘That, verily, is the pure; That is Brah- 
man; That alone is called the immortal.’ The infinite dimension 
of the Self so revealed is emphasised:; tasmin lolm Mm same tad% 
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n&tyeti kascana — ‘all the worlds are established in That; nothing 
ever transcends That/ And, to focus attention on the truth that 
the phenomenon of the finite man itself reveals the infinite Brah- 
man, adds the refrain: etat vat tat— ‘This is verily That.’ 

Unity in Diversity 

Having revealed Brahman through finite human experience, 
the Upanisad now proceeds, in the remaining seven verses of this 
chapter, verses nine to fifteen, to sing the glory of Brahman as the 
One behind the many, the Eternal among the non-eternals, and 
as the Light of pure consciousness lighting up the whole universe. 

Introducing this group of verses, and explaining why the Upa- 
ni§ad repeats itself in projecting, again and again, its vision of the 
unity of the Self, 'Sankara says in his comment: 

Anekat&rkikakubuddhivicnlittiniahkaratydndm pramdiiopapan* 
mm apt atmaikatvavijndnam, asakrducyarmnam apt, anrjubuddhi- 
ndm brdhmandmm, cetasi nddhiyata iti , tat pmtipddana adaravatt 
punah. punah aha srutili— 

‘Though based on the canons of right knowledge, the realization 
of the (truth of the) unity of the Self does not, in spite of con- 
stant reiteration, dawn on the minds of (those) brahmanas (truth 
seekers) whose buddhi (reason) is not straightforward (is not 
drawn to truth alone) , whose mind is distracted by the many false 
reasonings of logicians; accordingly, the Upanisad, deeply imbued 
with a concern for man, communicates this (truth) again and again/ 

Says Yama in verses nine and ten: 

Agniryathaiko bhuvanam pravisto 

rupam rupam pratirupo babhuva; 

Ekastatfod sarvabkutdntardtmd 

nipam rupam pratirupo bahisca — 

‘As one fire, having entered the world, assumes various forms 
according to the different objects (through which it manifests), 
so the one inner Self of all beings (appears) in various forms ac- 
cording to the different objects (through which It manifests) / and 
(exists) also outside (these forms, in Its transcendent aspect)/ 

Vdyuryathaiko bhuvanam pravisto 

prati-rupo babhuva; 

Ekastathd sdrvabhutdntamimd 

*/. rupam rupam pratirupo bahisca^ ■ 
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'As one air, having entered the world, assumes various forms 
according to the different objects (through which it manifests), 
so the one inner Self of all beings (appears) in various forms 
according to the different objects (through which It manifests) and 
(exists) also outside (these forms, in Its transcendent aspect) d 

Though manifesting itself in various forms in the diverse phen- 
omena of nature, air or fire is just one principle only; and it is not 
exhausted in any one of its manifestations or even in all of its 
manifestations taken together. Apart from its immanent forms, 
it has also a transcendent form. The same is the case with the 
Atman. This truth is expressed by the one word ‘hahisca? occur- 
ring at the end of the two verses. The Atman is both immanent 
and transcendent. This at once shows how wrong is the inter- 
pretation of those western scholars who equate Vedanta with pan- 
theism; behind such interpretation is ignorance of the deeper mean- 
ing of the texts and, not unoften, theological prejudice. 

In the next verse, verse eleven, Yama explains, through an 
illustration, how the Atman is unaffected by the limitations of the 
forms through which It finds manifestation: 

Siiryo yathd sarvalokasya c aksuh 

na lipyate cdksusairbd hya. dosaih; 

Ekastathd sarvabh utdnturdt m a 

net lipyate lok a duhkhena btt hya h — 

‘Just as the sun, the eye of the whole world, is never sullied by 
the external faults of the eyes (of creatures), so the one inner Self 
of all beings is never sullied by the miseries of the world, as It 
(in Its own form) is also transcendent, 5 ! / 

The problem posed in this verse is common to Vedanta and 
modern science, in fact, to all systems of thought which uphold 
a non-dual reality behind all existence. To the confirmed dualists, 
all evil belongs to a devil and all good to a god, and the twain shall 
never meet. The verse gives an apt illustration: the sun, the source 
of almost all the energies in the solar system which penetrate every 
pore of that system, is not affected by the evils in that system; 
it is not affected by the defects in the eyes of creatures, eyes 
whose very existence and functioning depend on the sun itself. 
The Atman stands in the same relation to the manifested universe. 
Evil, in the light of this thought, is not an absolute but only 
a relative value, 
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In the beautiful words of Socrates on the subject of the other 
pair of opposites, namely, pleasure and pain ( The Dialogues of 
Plato , op. cit y pp. 409-10) : 

Bow singular is the thing mankind call pleasure, and how 
curiously related to pain, which might be thought to be the opposite 
of it; for they are never present to a man at the same instant, and 
yet he who pursues and gets either is generally compelled to get 
the other; their bodies are two, but they are joined by a single head. 1 

The Atman is not affected by either the misery or other 
evils, or even by the happiness or other good values in the mani- 
fested universe. They are the manifestations of the Atman .in 
limited universes of discourse. They cannot exist apart from the 
Atman; but the Atman is independent of all of them. Evil in the 
created is not evil in the creator; the poison in the fangs of the 
snake is evil from the point of view of the snake’s victims, but, 
from the point of view of the snake itself, it is just a part and 
parcel of its physical constitution. This very poison can be ex- 
tracted and used also to save the life of man in certain forms of sick- 
ness. Human ignorance and misery do not tarnish the perfection 
of the divine reality behind man. says the verse. 

Realization 

In the next two verses, verses twelve and thirteen, Yama brings 
this Atman close to us and exhorts us to find our peace in the 
Atman: 

Eko vasl sarvabhutdntardtmd 

ekam rupain bahudhd yak karoU; 

Tamdtmasthmh ye'nupasyanti dhirdh 

tesdm sukhani sdsvatam netaresam — ■ 

*The one (supreme) Controller (of all), the inner Self of all beings, 
who makes His one form manifold — those dMras (wise men) who 
realize Him as existing in their own self, to them belongs eternal 
> happiness- and'fp.hphe-else.-' .* ; 

Nityo } nitydndm cetanascetanandm 

eko bakurnm yo vidadhati kdmdn; 

Tarmimasiham ye’nupasyahii dMrah 
aivatt netaresdm — 

■The Eternal among the non-eternals; the Intelligence among the 
intelligent, who, though one, fulfils the desires of the many-- those 
dkirds who perceive Him as existing within their own self, to 
them belongs eternal peace and to none else/ 
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Eternal happiness and eternal peace belong to that dhlra or 
heroic soul who realizes the Atman; the verse describes the Atman 
in a few significant phrases: eko vasl, sarvabhutantaratma, nityo’- 
nity&ndm, cetanascetandndm, and eko bahunam yo vidadhdti 
kamdn — ‘the one (supreme) Controller (of all) ’, ‘the inner Self 
of all beings , the Eternal among the non-eternals’, ‘the Intelligence 
among the intelligent’, and ‘who, though one, fulfils the desires of the 
many’. The Atman is the one supreme Controller; but not in 
the anthropomorphic sense, like a mighty sovereign whose sub- 
jects we are. Like autocratic rulers on earth, such a god cannot 
escape, and has not escaped, rebellion and dethronement by the 
subjects. All serious atheism is rebellion not against god, but against 
the concept of this extra-cosmic, autocratic, personal god, which 
is entirely the product of man’s fears and hopes; the Upanisads 
have nothing to do with such a god. So Yama adds to eko vasl 
the significant additional feature: sarvab hutdntardtmd — the inner 
Self of all beings. God is not extra-cosmic and autocratic; He is 
the very Self of all; He is not an outsider with whom our relations 
may be anything from submission to rebellion. He is our very 
inner Self, the one immutable and immortal Consciousness in a 
world of perishing entities and objects, all estrangement from whom, 
on the part of mortal man, leads but to darkness and sorrow 
and all communion to light and peace. It is only about a god 
so understood that the words of the prayer can properly apply 
‘Our hearts are restless till they rest in Thee’; or of one of the 
Psalms of the Old Testament (‘Psalms’, 42. 1-2): 

sou. atofnef o P Gof ^ 

_ so< fl thirsteth for God, for the living God: When shall 

I come and appear before God?’ 

Vedanta proclaims the eternal glory of the Self of man. Re- 
ferring to this truth in the course of his speech on ‘The Atman’ 
delivered in the United States of America, Swami Vivekananda 
says (Complete Works, Vol. II, Ninth Edition, p. 250): 

: a no scriptures, no Science can ever imagine the glory 

he belt that appears as man, the most glorious God that ever 
existed, exists, or ever will exist.’ 

Again, speaking on ‘The Real and the Apparent Man’, the 
Swami says (ibid., p . 279) : 

( In worshipping God,; we have. 'been ■ always worshipping our 
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It is this fact that makes possible the realization of God and 
not mere belief in His existence . The two verses emphasize this: 
tarn dtmastham ye'nnpasy anti dhirdh — Those dhiras who realize 
Him existing in their own self. And the fruits of such realization 
are: sukham sasvatam and sdntih sdsvati — ‘eternal happiness’ and 
‘eternal peace’; eternal, because it is svatmcibhuta— ‘identical with 
one’s own Self, in the words of Sankara. 

Verse thirteen also adds: eko bahundni yo vidadhdti kdmdn 
Though one, He fulfils the desires of the many’. Being the infinite 
Self of all, the Atman can be ‘all things to all men’. This alone 
justifies the sentiments of Abraham Lincoln expressed in the course 
of his touching farewell speech to the fellow citizens of his native 
town: commending you all to the care of Him who can go with me 
and yet abide with you. 

The Light of All Lights 

Yarns now refers in the next verse, verse fourteen, to the 
profundity and incommunicability of this realization: 

Tadetat iti manyante anirdesyam paramam sukham; 

Katham nu tat vijmtymh kimu bhdti vibhdti vd~ 

‘(Sages) realize that indefinable supreme happiness “as That is 
This”! How can T lcnow That? Does It shine (in Its own light), 
or does It shine (in reflection)? 5 

To the pure in heart, It is a living presence. They do not 
and need not try to know It; knowledge is objectification. The 
Atman being the very Self of the seeker, to objectify It means to 
limit It. In the words of Swami Vivekananda (Complete Works , 
Vol. II, Ninth Edition, p. 134) : 

‘All attempts of language, calling Him father, or brother, our 
dearest friend, are attempts to objectify God, which cannot be 
done. He is the eternal subject of everything. I am the subject 
of the chair; I see the chair; so God is the eternal subject of my 
soul. How can you objectify Him, the Essence of your souls, the 
Reality of everything ? Thus, I would repeat to you once more, 
God is neither knowable nor unknowable, but something infinitely 
higher than either. He is one with us; and that which is one with 
us is neither knowable nor unknowable . . . > You cannot know your 
own self ; you cannot move it out and make it an object to look 
at, because you are that, and cannot separate yourself from it 
Neither is it unknowable, for what is better known, than yourself? 
It is really the centre of our knowledge. In exactly the ^ame sense, 
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God is neither unknowable nor known, but infinitely higher than 
both; for He is our real Self/ 

The above words help to put in proper perspective the question 
posed by Yama: kimu bhati vibhdti ua— 1 Does the Atman shine 
in Its own light or is It revealed by some other light?’ If It shines 
in Its own light. It becomes the infinite light of knowledge, one 
and non-dual; but if It is revealed by some other light, It becomes 
reduced to a finite substance, endowed, may be, with the value 
of being or existence, but essentially bereft of the two other values 
of knowledge and bliss. This question gets an answer from Yama 
in the next verse, verse fifteen, which is the closing verse of this 
chapter, which occurs also in another Upanisad, the Mundaka 
and which is one of the most sublime passages in all the Upanisads: 

Na tatra suryo bhati na candratdrakam 
nemd vidyuto bhdnti kuto’yamagnih; 

Tarneva bhuntam anubhdti sarvam 
tasya bhdsd sarvamidam vibhdti — 

‘There (in the Atman) the sun does not .illumine, nor the moon and 
the stars; nor do these lightnings illumine (there); and much less 
this (domestic) fire. When That shines, everything shines after 
That. By Its light, all this (manifested universe) is lighted/ 

The Vision Sublime 

To grasp the deep significance of this verse, and its philosophic 
background, we can do no better than listen to its exposition by 
another sage, Swami Vivekananda. Says he in his lecture on 
"Vedanta and Indian Life’ ( Complete Works . Vol HI, Eighth Edi- 
tion, pp, 234 - 35 ) : 

‘Apart from all its merits as the greatest philosophy, apart 
from its wonderful merit as theology, as showing the path of salva- 
tion to mankind, the Upanisadic literature is the most wonderful 
painting of sublimity that the world has. Here comes out in full 
force that individuality of the human mind, that introspective, in- 
tuitive Hindu mind. We have paintings of sublimity elsewhere in 
all nations, but almost without exception you will find that their 
ideal is to grasp the sublime in the muscles. Take for instance, 
Milton, Dante, Homer, or any of the Western poets. There are 
wonderfully sublime passages in them; but there, it is always a 
grasping at infinity through the senses, the muscles, getting the 
ideal of infinite expansion, the infinite of space. We find the same 
attempts made in the (pre-Upani§adic) Samhita portion. You know 
some of those wonderful ?k$ (hjnmns of the B>g~Veda) where crea- 
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lion is described; the very heights of expression of the sublime in 
expansion and the infinite in space are attained. 

‘But they found out very soon that the infinite cannot be 
reached in that way, that even infinite space, and expansion, and 
infinite external nature could not express the ideas that were 
struggling to find expression in their minds; and so they fell back 
upon other explanations. The language became new in the Upan- 
i?ads; it is almost negative, it is sometimes chaotic, sometimes taking 
you beyond the senses, pointing out to you something which you 
cannot grasp, which you cannot sense, and at the same time you 
feel certain that it is there. What passage in the world can com- 
pare with his: Na tatra suryo bhdti net candratdrakam nemd vidyuto 
bhdnti kuto’yamagnih — “There the sun cannot illumine, nor the 
moon, nor the stars, the flash of lightning cannot illumine the place, 
what to speak of this mortal fire?” ’ 

In the opening verse of the present chapter we heard the 
Upanisad describing the human body as the city of the immortal 
Brahman. Earlier, in its third chapter, the Upanisad had compared 
life to a journey in a chariot and the Atman as the master of 
the chariot. And in the next chapter, the sixth and last, into the 
study of which we shall enter when we meet next, the Upanisad 
will be communicating to us the Vedantie vision of the Tree of 
Existence in its opening, and the assurance of universal redemption 
in its closing, verses. 
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In the last discourse, we heard the Katha Upanisad closing its 
fifth chapter with its song of the sublime glory of the Atman, the 
Self of man, the Light of infinite consciousness, ‘by Whose light 
all this is lighted’. In this sixth and closing chapter of the Upan- 
i^ad, into the study of which we shall enter today, Yama opens 
his teaching with a description of Brahman as the Tree of Existence: 

Urdhvctmulo’viak sdkhah eso’svatthali sandtanali; 

tadeva sukmm tat brahma tadevdmrtamucyate; 

Tasmin lokdh sritgdi sarve tadu ncityeti kascana. 

Etat vai tat — 

‘This eternal asvattha tree has its root above and branches below; 
That verily (is the) pure; That (is) Brahman; That alone is called 
the immortal. In That rest all the worlds; and none, verily, ever 
transcends That. This is verily That. 5 

The Sacredness of Trees in Indian Culture 

The ‘tree of existence’ is a favourite simile in Indian literature. 
Living in forests in close communion with nature, early man every- 
where experienced not only love, but also reverence for trees. 
They were not only his mundane friends, but his spiritual support 
as well, being the abode of his gods. -This is specially revealed 
in all the -subsequent developments of that culture. We find each 
culture selecting, in the early stages of its development, one or 
more trees as the special focus of its reverence. In the case of 
India, these are the asvattha or ficus religiosa and the vata or ficus 
Indica. The former is also called pippala or peepal, and the latter 
nyagrodha or banyan ( nyag-- downward ; rodha^ growing) . A 
third sacred tree is the udwmbara or ficus glomearata which, how- 
ever, did not eventually attain the same status as was attained by 
the other two. 

The Rg-Veda refers to a supalasa tree at the top of which 
is a sweet pippala fruit and on which two suparna. birds live. The 
Mundaka Upanisad (III. 1. 1) compares God and the human soul 
to two birds living on a pippala tree, the latter eating its sweet 
fruits, while the former sits immersed in its own glory without 
caring to eat or drink. The AtharvaA/eda speaks of the asvattha 
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tree as the home of the gods. According to Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
( Gita-Raliasya , Vol. II, p. 1136), the pippala, which was originally 
known as asvattha, was the tree of Surya, the Sun, and the nyag~ 
vodka. or vata was the tree of Varuna, and early Indian tradition 
had accepted both asvattka and iwta as capable of being represent- 
ed as the tree of existence. The Svetdsvatara Upanisad (VI. 6) 
refers to the world-tree, only to emphasize the truth of Brahman 
above and beyond it. The Mcihabharata (Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute Edition, 3.186.81-83) relates the story of the sage 
Markan^eya seeing the supreme Being in the form of an infant 
on the branch of an avyaya or imperishable nyagrodha tree at 
the time of the dissolution of the universe. The Chinese Bud- 
dhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsang, who visited India in the seventh cent- 
ury A D., refers to a highly venerated and ancient vata or banyan 
tree at Allahabad, at the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna, 
bearing the significant name of aksaya vata or imperishable 
banyan. It still exists in spite of the vandalism perpetrated on it 
by a fanatic Muslim ruler of Medieval India, and receives the 
same veneration. According to the Padma Pumna, Visiiu once 
took birth as an asvattha tree following a curse from the sage 
Ambarisa. The divine incarnation, Krsna, speaks of Himself in 
the Gita (X.28) as the asvattha among all the trees: ahmlthah 
mvvavrksdndm. 

During the tune of Buddha, in the sixth century B.C., the 
sacredness of some of these trees as the abode of gods or spirits 
was a well-established fact; and much of popular religion centred 
round the worship of such trees. Buddha himself chose an 
asvattha tree to sit under and meditate and attain bodhi or en- 
lightenment. This act of his undoubtedly raised to the highest 
level the already recognized sacredness of this tree, which there- 
after began to be called by the Buddhists the bo-tree, the tree 
of bodhi or enlightenment. According to the Sabdakalpadruma 
(Vol. II, p. 462), the bo-tree was also eaUed caityavrksas sanctuary 
; tree. ■ t . 

Its Philosophical Orientation 

With the development of Indian philosophical thought and 
the elevation of the causality principle to the cosmic dimension, the 
popular idea of the sacredness of tress due to their being the 
abode of the gods received a philosophical orientation. The unE 
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verse as a world of effects was recognized to have a unitary cause, 
be it primordial non-intelligent nature, as in the Sankhya, or Brah- 
man, the very principle of intelligence, as in the Vedanta, There 
is unity of being behind the diversity of becoming; and since cause 
and effect are essentially non-different, similar must be the relation 
between Brahman and the world. Most pagan and Indian cosmol- 
ogical ideas, in fact, most non-Semitic cosmological theories, uphold 
a unitary view of all existence. In the effort to picture to itself 
the nature of a cosmos so conceived, the human mind developed 
the imagery of the tree of existence, much as modern biology has 
developed the imagery of the tree of life. 

The Tree of Existence : Scandinavian 

Apart from the Indian, the most impressive account of this 
imagery is found in the Scandinavian mythology. In the words 
of Carlyle (On Heroes and Hero-Worship , 1910, pp. 27-28): 

T like, too, that representation they have of the Tree Igdrasil. 
All life is figured by them as a tree. Igdrasil, the Ash-tree of 
Existence, has its roots deep down in the kingdoms of Hela or 
Death; its trunk reaches up heaven-high, spreads its boughs over 
the whole universe: it is the Tree of Existence. At the foot bf it, 
in the Death-Kingdom, sit three Nomas , Fates— the Past, Present, 
Future, watering its roots from the Sacred Well. Its “boughs’*, 
with their buddings and disleafings— events, things suffered, things 
done, catastrophes— stretch through all lands and times. Is not 
every leaf of it a biography, every fibre there an act or word? 
Its boughs are Histories of Nations. The rustle -of it is the .noise 
of Human Existence, onwards from of old. It grows there, the 
breath of Human Passion rustling through it; or stormiest, the 
stormwind howling through it like the voice of all the gods. It is 
Igdrasil, the Tree of Existence. It is the past, the present, and the 
future; what was done, what is doing, what will be done; “the in- 
finite conjugation of the verb To do 

The Tree of Existence: Indian 

It will be instructive to compare this Scandinavian imagery 
with the Indian one, which appears in its fully developed form, 
first, in this opening verse of the sixth chapter of the Katha Upani- 
sad and, later, in an amplified form, in the first four verses of the 
fifteenth chapter of the Gita 9 which forms part of the tenth book 
of the Mahabh&mta, and again, in the fourteenth book of the same 
epic. The following are the Gita verses: 
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Urdhvamulam adhahsakham asvattham prahuravyayam; 
Chandamsi yasya parndni yastam veda sa vedavil — 

'They speak of an eternal asvattha tree with its root above and 
branching below., whose leaves are the Vedas; he who knows it, 
knows theT Vedas.’ 

Adhascordhvam prasrldstasya sdkhd 
gunapravrddhd v isayapravaldh; 

Adhasca mulanyaiiusanlatani 

karmmiuband hin i manusyalokc — 

‘Relow and above spread its branches, nourished by the gun as (na- 
ture’s three constituent modes of scittva, rajas , and tamas). Sense- 
objects are its buds; and below in the. world of men stretch forth 
the roots in the shape of the consequences of (human) action.’ 

Na riipamasyeha tathopalabhyate 
ncinto na eddirna c,a sampratisthd; 

A. sv atthamena m suviru d hamii lam 
asangasastrena drdhenct chitvd — 

‘Its true form, however, is not perceived here, neither its end, 
nor its origin, nor its support. Having cut asunder this finn-root- 
ed asvattha with the strong weapon of non-attachment; 7 

Tatah padam tat parimdrgitavyam 
yasmin gatd na mvartanti bhuyah; 

Tameva c adyam purusam prapadye 
yatah pravrttih prasrtd pur dm— 

"Then, (saying to oneself) £ T seek refuge in that primal Person 
from whom has streamed forth (this) ancient, (cosmic) process”, 
that goal is to be sought for, going whither they (the wise) do not 
return again (to sa ms-dr a or relative existence).’ 

The Uniqueness of the Asvattha Imagery 

In spite of many similarities, there is one striking difference 
between the Indian and the Scandinavian imageries; the Scandina- 
vian tree of existence has its roots, conceived in, the plural, be- 
low in the world of Hela or Death, whereas the Indian tree has its 
root, conceived in the singular, the tap-root, above in the world 
of the immortal and infinite Brahman— urdhvamulam adhah sdkham 
asvattham. The concept of the universe of beings and entities ori- 
ginating from one infinite, immortal, and spiritual reality — the 
Brahman — is unique Indian idea which she derived from her 
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Upanisadic sages. The world of time, sarhmm, is rooted in the 
world of eternity, Brahman. The Upanisads realized this Brah- 
man as the innermost Self of man. And what the Scandinavian 
sages described as the roots below in the world of Death are but 
the secondary roots according to the Indian sages. These secondary 
roots are accepted by Vedanta also as many and as below: adhasca 
muldni anusantatani karmanuha ndhini manusyaloke— in the world 
of men below stretch forth the roots in the shape of the conse- 
quences of (human) action’ , as the Gita verse quoted above ex- 
presses it, or The infinite conjugation of the verb To do\ as vividly 


The Tree Imagery and the Philosophy of Reality 

It was in the effort to expound the interrelation between Brah- 
man (the spiritual Absolute) or Prakrti (undifferentiated nature) 
on the one side, and the differentiated cosmos, on the other, that 
the Indian sages discovered the relevancy of the tree imagery. 

The emanation of the vast and variegated universe from Brah- 
man or Prakrti appeared to these sages to be similar to a large 
tree coming out of a tiny seed. Energy coiled up becomes energy 
released. All evolution is a movement from the undifferentiated 
to a differentiated state. The Anu-Giia. in the fourteenth book of 
the Mahabhdrata (Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Edition, 
14. 47.12-13) contains the following picturesque description of the 
tree of existence in the light of the theory of cosmic evolution ex- 
pounded by the Sahkhya philosophy and accepted by Vedanta and 
all other Indian systems: 

as.; : 1 d: 
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Avyaktabijaprabhavo buddhiskandhamayo mahan; 

Mahdhankdmv itcvpa mdriyantam kotarah — 

‘Undifferentiated nature is its seed, the cosmic mind is its (sprout 
and) trunk, the cosmic ego is its main foliage, the mind and the 
sense-organs are the hollows inside its trunk/ 

Mci hah hutamfiakh a Sea ihSesapratisd k ha va n ; 

Sadd parnah sadd puspah subhdsubha phedodayafy — 

‘The subtle primordial elements are its large branches and the 
gross primordial elements are its sub-branches. It is always cov- 
ered with leaves, flowers, and wholesome and unwholesome fruits/ 

Ajtvali sarvabhutdndm Imthmavrksah sandtana.fi— 

‘(It is) the nourishment of all beings — such is the eternal hmh- 
mavrksa , Tree of Brahman/ 

By seeing the seed, it is difficult for a child to grasp that the 
mighty tree is contained within so small a dimension. Similarly, 
seeing a tree, the child-mind cannot grasp the existence and im- 
portance of the invisible tap-root behind the visible tree. Children 
and unthinking minds are dazzled by mere size and cannot go, and 
do not care to go, beyond the visible and the tangible. They are 
under the tyranny of the immediate present and in the jaws of time 
or death, as Yama had earlier told us in verse two of chapter four 
of the Kafka Upanisad. 

Behind the tree is its root, and behind the tree and its root was 
the seed. The thinking mind is impressed with the arresting fact 
that the tiny seed contains all the potentialities of the mighty tree. 
If the words of the Genesis were philosophically formulated, they 
would read thus: 

In the beginning was the divine seed, and the seed became 
the tree of existence. 

The seed transforms itself into the root and the tree with, the 
appearance of the tree. The root is what nourishes and sustains' 
the tree and what continues to exist even while the tree with its 
leaves and flowers and fruits continually arises and disappears. 
Any knowledge of the tree apart from its root is therefore partial 
and insufficient. The knowledge of the nature of the tree must 
lead one to the inquiry into the nature of its root. With the knowl- 
edge of the root gained, the knowledge of the tree becomes complete 


filliSSfi: 
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Being and Becoming 

What is the seed or the root with respect to the tree of exis- 
tence? This was tire question the Upanisads asked; and the 
answers they received have an undying quality about them. The 
Chandogya Upanisad (VI. 2. 1-3) majestically proclaims through a 
teacher-student dialogue:"' . 

Sadeva somya idam agra dsit ekamevadvitiyam; taddhaika dhuh 
asadevedam agra dsit ekamevadvitiyam * Tasmddasatah sajjdyata — 
Tn the beginning, my dear, this (universe) was Sat (Being) alone, 
one only, without a second. Some say that in the beginning this 
(universe) was asat (non-being) alone, one only, without a second; 
and from that non-being, being was born/ 

Kutastu khalu somya evam sydt iti hovdca ; katham asatah sat 
jdyeta iti. Sattveva somya idam agra dsit ekamevadvitiyam— 

1 “But how, indeed, my dear, could it be thus? 4 ’ said he, “how could 
being be produced from non-being? Being alone, on the contrary, 
was this (universe) in the beginning, one only, without a second/’ 5 

Tadaiksaia hahu sydm prajdyeyeii— 

'That (One) thought: “May I be many; may I grow forth”/ 

The Chmidogya further takes the illustration of the nyagrodh a 
(banyan) tree to demonstrate, through the same teacher-student 
dialogue, the difficulty of comprehending the nature of the one 
Being behind the multiple becoming and the need for faith in what 
lies beyond the sense level of experience (VI. 12. 1-3): 

Nyagrodhaphalam aia dhara iti; idam bhagava iti: bhindhi iti; 
bhinnam bhagava iti; kimatra pasyasi iti; cmvya iva'imd dhdnd blia~ 
gava iti; dsdm anga ekdra bhindhi iti; bhinnd bhagava iti; kimatra . 
pasyasi iti; na. khicana bhagava iti — 

‘ “Bring hither a fruit of that nyagrodha tree.” “Here it is, vener- 
able Sir.” “Break it.” “It is broken, venerable Sir/ 4 “What do 
you see there?” “These extremely atom-like (subtle) seeds, vener- 
able Sir,” “Break one of these, my son.” “It is broken, vener- 
able Sir.” “What clo you see in it?” “Nothing at all venerable 
Sir/ 5 ? 

Tam hovdca: yam vai somya ? etam animdnam mi rdbhdlayase. 
etasya vai somya , esohhnna evam mahan nyagrodhasti sth a it; $rad~ 
dhasva , somya — 

'Then he (the teacher) said to him: “My dear, this subtle essence 
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which you do not perceive, verily, my dear, due to this very subtle 
essence this great nyagrodha tree exists. Have faith, my dear/ 1 5 

Sa ya eso anima, aitaddtmyam idam sarvam; tat satyam; sa 
dtmci; tat tvam asi, Svetaketa — 

‘That which is the subtle essence, this whole world has That for 
its Self. That is the True; that is the Atman (Self). That thou 
art, O Svetaketu.* 

From the known to the unkown is the way of all scientific quest 
for knowledge. Introducing the opening verse of this last chap- 
ter of the Katha Upanisad, Sankara says in his commentary: 

Tuldvadhdranenaiva nmldvadhdranam vrksasya yathd kriyate 
lake , evam samsdrakdryaxmksdvadhdimne^ia tanmulasya brahmanuh 
svarupdvadidhdrayisayd iyam sasthi valli drabhyate — 

‘Just as, in the world, the mula or root of the tree (which is un- 
seen) is ascertained by ascertaining the nature of its tula or panicle 
of the flower (which is seen) , this sixth chapter is begun with the 
object of ascertaining the nature of Brahman, which is (the unseen) 
cause (of the world) , by ascertaining the nature of the effect, name- 
ly, the tree of the world.’ 


Brahman and Sakti Inseparable 

The root of this unique asvattha or world-tree is urdhvam , 
above, says the opening verse; it is above the visible and the tang- 
ible universe, And the world-tree itself stretches downward, in 
the, world of time and space: avdk sdkhdh . The world-tree is 
described also as sandtanah, eternal. Idantayd brahma sadaiva 
rupyate — ‘Brahman ever assumes the form of the idam (the 
manifested universe) says Sankara in his Vivekacuddmani (verse 
136). This idam aspect is the Sakti of Brahman, the personal as- 
pect of the impersonal, and inseparable from It. These two are like 
energy coiled up and energy released. As there can be no Sakti 
without Brahman, there cannot be Brahman also without Sakti. 
'That alone is the pure, that is Brahman, that alone is called the 
immortal’, tadeva sukram, tat brahma , iadeva amrtamucyate. says 
the verse, and significantly adds: 

Tasmin lokd sritd sarve; tadu ndtyeti kascana, Elat vai tat — 
‘In That rest all the worlds; nothing, verily, transcends That, This 
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The Ved antic Vision of Reality: 

Its Immense Sweep 

Defining Brahman, Sankara says in his commentary on the 
Taittiriya U panisad (III. 1): 

Utpattisthitilayakdlesu yaddtmatdm na jahdti bhutani, tat etat 
brahmano laksanam — 

‘Brahman is defined as that Reality from which beings do not get 
separated during the time of their origin, maintenance, or 
dissolution.’ 

Tasmin loka sritdh same — ‘In That rest all lokas or worlds’. 
The word loka is defined by Sankara as lokyante iti — ‘what is seen, 
experienced’. The loka of an. organism with one sense-organ is 
different from that of man with five sense-organs. If a man were 
to develop a sixth sense-organ, his loka will be different from that 
of the rest of mankind. Loka, therefore, is the product of what 
science calls ‘perspective’. If a quantity of fine black powder is 
thoroughly mixed with a quantity of fine white powder, the colour 
of the resulting powder, from the human perspective, will be grey. 
But to a microscopic organism moving in the powder, it will not be 
grey, but a mixture of black and white grains. By the term loka , 
therefore, Vedanta means not only the objective physical universe 
revealed by the senses of man, but also the worlds within worlds 
experienced by all beings. They constitute the various readings of 
reality by the awareness of beings. And what is so read is Brah- 
man, the infinite Awareness, which comprehends all of them; noth- 
ing is outside Brahman: tad u ndtyeti kascana . And the verse 
adds: etat vai tat— 'this (Self of man) is verily That (Brahman)/ 

The personal god of monotheistic religions and the absolute 
of speculative philosophy and science appear as limited concep- 
tions by the side of the infinite majesty of Brahman so presented. 
They are limited, because they are the products of viewing the 
infinite from the outside, from the point of view of one loka or uni- 
verse of experience from among an infinite number of lokas or 
universes. It is necessary for us to grasp the immense sweep of 
reality conveyed by the Brahman of the Upani§ads . We get a 
glimpse of it from, a passage in Vivekananda’s first of two lectures 
on this Upanisad under the title, 'Realization’, delivered in London 
in 1896, Though a bit long, it merits reproduction in this context. 
Says he (Complete Works, VoL II, p. 156): 
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‘Such a solution of the universal problem as we can get from 
the outside labours under this difficulty that, in the first place, the 
universe we see is our own particular universe, our own view of 
the Reality. That Reality we cannot see through the senses; we 
cannot comprehend It. We only know the universe from the point 
of view of beings with five senses. Suppose we obtain another 
sense, the whole universe must change for us. Suppose we had a 
magnetic sense, it is quite possible that we might then find millions 
and millions of forces in existence which we do not now know, 
and for which we have no present sense or feeling. Our senses 
are limited, very limited, indeed; and within these limitations exists 
what we call our universe; and our God is the solution of that 
universe; but that cannot be the solution of the whole problem, 

‘But man cannot stop there. He is a thinking being and wants 
to find a solution which will comprehensively explain all the uni- 
verses. He wants to see a world which is at once the world of 
men, and of gods, and of all possible beings, and to find a solution 
which will explain all phenomena. 

‘We see, we must find the universe which includes all universes. 
We must find something which, by itself, must be the material 
running through all these various planes of existence, whether 
we apprehend it through the senses or not. If we could possibly 
find something which we could know as the common property of 
the lower as well as of the higher worlds, then our problem would 
he solved. Even if by the sheer force of logic alone we could 
understand that there must be one basis of all existence, then our 
problem might approach to some sort of solution. But this 
solution certainly cannot be obtained only through the world we 
see and know, because it is only a partial view of the whole. 

c Our only hope then lies in penetrating deeper . The early 
thinkers discovered that the farther away they were from the 
centre, the more marked were the variations and differentiations; 
and that the nearer they approached the centre, the nearer they 

were to unity We first, therefore, want to find somewhere a 

centre from which, as it were, all the other planes of existence 
start, and standing there we should try to find a solution. This 
is the proposition. And where is that centre? It is within us . 
The ancient sages penetrated deeper- and deeper until they found 
that in the innermost core of the human soul is the centre of the 
whole universe. All the planes gravitate to that one point. That 
is the common ground, and standing there alone can we find' a 
common solution/ 

Brahman is the unity of all existence; and no part of the mani- 
fested universe can exist apart from Brahman, as no part of the 
tree can exist apart from the root. And etat vai tat — ‘this (Self of 
man) J8 verily That (Brahman) \ 
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Sankara's Vision of the World-tree 

In his comment on this verse, Sankara puts flesh and blood, 
as it were, into the bare Upani&adic imagery and makes its tree of 
existence pulsate with life and movement. In view of this, I quote 
it in full: 

Avicchinna-janma-jard-mamna~sokddyanekanarthatmakah; pra** 
tiksanam anydthasvabhavo; mdydmancyudakagandharvanagarddi- 
vat drstanastasvarupatvdi ? avamne ca vrksavat abhdvatmakah; Tea* 
dalistambavat nihsdro; aneka-sata-pakhandabuddhi-vikalpaspadah; 
tattvavijijhdsubhih anirdhdrita idam-tattvo; veddntanirdhdnta para- 
brahmamulasarah; avidydkdmakarma avydktabtjaprabhavah; apara - 
brahmavijndna kriydsaktidvaydtmaka hiranyagarbhdnkurah ; sarva- 
prdnilingabhedaskandhah; tat tat trsndjaldsekodbhutadarpo; bud - 
dhmdriyavisayapravalankurah; smitismrtinydyavidyopadesapalaso; 
yajhadanatapa ddi anekakriydsupuspah; sukhaduhkhavedandne- 
karasah; prdnyupajivydnantaphalah; tat irsndsalitevaseka-pranidha 
jatilzkrta drdhabaddhamulah; satyanamadisaptaloka brahmddi- 
hhuta-paksikrtamdah; pmnisiikhaduhkodbhuta harsasokajdia nrtya ~ 
gitavdditra ksvelitasphotita hasitakrstarudita hd hd muncamunce - 
tyddi a nekasabddkrta tumuliblmtamaharavo; veddntavihita-brah - 
mdtmadarsana asangasastrakrtoccheda esa samsdravrkso asvattho , 
asvatthavat kdmakarmavdterita nityapracalitasvabhdvah — 

‘This asvattha tree, consisting of unbroken and manifold miseries 
of birth, death, and grief; changing its nature every moment like 
(the products of) magic, waters of the mirage, (or) a city formed 
by cloud-formations in the sky etc.; being of such nature as these, 
to be perceived only to vanish again and become ultimately non- 
existent like a tee; insubstantial like the stem of the plantain tree; 
the subject of doubt-ridden conclusions by the intellects of many 
hundreds of sceptics; the mysterious unascertained phenomenal 
Fact to seekers of scientific truth; receiving its substantiality (real- 
ity) from the supreme Brahman, as ascertained by Vedanta; issuing 
from the seed of avyakta (undifferentiated nature) constituted of 
avidya (ignorance), kdma (desire), and karma (action); having for 
"its sprout hiranyagarbha (cosmic mind) , which is Brahman in Its 
manifested form, and which combines in itself the two powers of 
knowledge and action; having for its trunk the various subtle bodies 
of all living beings: acquiring its pride of stature through getting irri- 
gated by the waters of the respective sense-desires of these living 
beings; having for its tender buds the objects perceived by the in- 
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tellect and sense-organs; having for its leaves (the knowledge con- 
tained in) the Srutis (Vedas), the Smrtis (hooks on religious and 
social law and duty), nydya (logic and scientific method), vidyd 
(the sciences collectively), and upadesa (spiritual instruction) ; with 
lovely flowers consisting of sacrifice, charity, austerity, and var- 
ious other deeds; endowed with diverse tastes such as the experi- 
ences of joy and sorrow; having innumerable fruits on which living 
beings subsist; with its (secondary) roots (consisting of tendencies) 
well grown through being irrigated by the waters of the respective 
desires of beings, and fastened firm by intertwining; with the 
“nests’ 7 built by “birds”, namely, the seven worlds beginning with 
what is called satya (the plane of Truth) built by all living beings 
from Brahma (the cosmic mind) downwards; reverberating with the 
diverse and tumultuous sounds arising from the joys and sorrows 
of beings due to their pleasures and pains resulting from dancing, 
vocal singing, instrumental singing, joking, clapping on the 
shoulders, laughing, pulling, crying with exclamations of “release 
me”, “release me”, etc.; this tree of samsdra (relative existence), 
whose nature is such as to rustle constantly, like (the leaves of) 
the ammttha tree, due to the wind of desire and action, is to be 
destroyed by the weapon of non-attachment forged by the realiza- 
tion of the unity of Brahman and Atman as taught by Vedanta/ 

Life : True and False 

The world-tree is in the sphere of time; it is subject to birth 
and death. By attachment to it and engaged in the incessant pur- 
suit of profit and pleasure, man remains ignorant of his true dimen- 
sion and in the grip of bondage to finitude and death. That is his 
false life. His true life begins when he develops the spirit of non- 
attachment to his sense-bound life and enters on the search for 
the root of the world-tree in Brahman through a penetration into 
the spiritual core of his own being. Destroying the world-tree 
means destroying attachment to the world-tree as conjured up by 
the sense-bound mind. The world-tree itself cannot be destroyed, 
for it is Brahman, sana-tana, eternal, sukram , pure, and amrtam. im- 
mortal. Once Brahman, the urdhvamidam of the world-tree, is 
realized, the world-tree becomes transformed from a vale of tension 
and tears into a mansion of peace and joy. It is, in the words of 
Sri Ramakrishna, like the transformation of a string of zeros when 
the figure one is placed behind it. Ahum vrksasya reriva— 1 am 
the inspire? of the tree (world- tree, as its inner Self)/ sings the 
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Brahman as Cosmic Order 

. Yama now proceeds, in verses two and three, to present the 
invisible and intangible Brahman as cosmic order and rhythm whose 
operations, discovered as laws by the human mind, fall within the 
bounds of human experience, just as the invisible root of the tree 
manifests itself as the law of growth of the visible tree: 

Yadidam kinca jagat sarvam prana ejati nihsrtam; 
mahadbha.yam vajramudyatam. 

Ya etat viduramrtaste bhavanti — 

,‘The whole universe, whatever exists here, springs from and vib- 
rates in prana (cosmic energy). (It is) the great fear (like) the 
upraised thunderbolt. Those who know this become immortal.’ 

The next verse amplifies the meaning of the second half of 
this verse; 


Bhayadasyagnistapati bhaydt tapati suryah; 

Bhayddindrasca vayusca mrtyurdhavati pancamah — 

‘From fear of Him the fire burns, from fear (of Him) the "sun 
gives heat; and from fear (of Him) proceed Indra (the lord of the 

gods), vdyu (air), and mrtyu (death), the fifth, to their respec- 
live functions; 


Vedanta uses the term prana to indicate primarily the prim- 
ordial energy of the universe, of which all other energies— ail phys- 
ical energies like electricity, magnetism, and gravitation, all 
biological energies behind metabolism and nerve impulses, and 
all psychical energies like thought and memory — are but diverse 
manifestations. Expounding this important Vedantic concept, 
v ivekananda Says ( Complete Works , Vol. Ill, Eighth Edition 
p. 399): 

_ ‘What is prdya? Prana is spandana or vibration. When all 
tms universe shall have resolved back into its primal state, what 

% thlS f “' ce? 1 Do they think that it becomes 

extinct. Of course not. If it became extinct, what would be the 
cause of the next wave, because the motion is going in. wave forms 

S fa iH g ’ rising a §f in > falIin E again? Here is the word 
sfs* which expresses the universe, Mark that the word does 


sage Trisanku of the Taittinya Upanisad (I. 10), after attaining 
the realization of Brahman. Vedanta also describes Brahman as 
the root of the tree of dharma, righteousness or the moral order of 
the world: inulam dharm&tavoljt,. 
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not mean creation. I am helpless in talking English; I have to 
translate the Sanskrit words as best as I can. It is sr$ti 9 projection. 
At the end of a cycle, everything becomes finer, and is resolved 
back into the primal state from which it sprang, and there it re- 
mains for a time quiescent, ready to spring forth again. That is srsti, 
projection. And what becomes of all these forces, the prdna$t 
They are resolved back into the primal pr&na, and this prana be- 
comes almost motionless — not entirely motionless; and that is what 
is described in the Vedic sukta: “It vibrated without vibration” 
— antdavdtam . . . .And what becomes of what you call matter? The 
forces permeate all matter; they all dissolve into dkdsa, from which 
they again come out; this dkdsa is the primal matter. Whether you 
translate it as ether, or anything else, the idea is that this dkdsa is 
the primal form of matter. This dkdsa vibrates under the action 
of prana; and when the next srsti is coming up, as the vibration 
becomes quicker, the dlddsa is lashed into all these wave forms 
which we call suns and moons and systems. 

'We read again: yadidam kmca jagat sarvam pinna ejati nih~ 
srtcm — “Everything in this universe has been projected, prana 
vibrating”, You must mark the word ejati , because it comes from 
ejr — to vibrate, Nihsrtam ■ — projected; yadidam kmca — whatever 
(there is) in this universe . 5 

Brahman Is to Be Realized Here and Now 

Yama now, in verses four and five, exhorts us to realize Brah- 
man; we should not remain satisfied with a mere intellectual knowl- 
edge of Brahman as the root of the world-tree, much less with 
the world-tree as it is: 

Iha cedasakat boddhwrh prdk sarirasya visrasah; 

Tatah sargesu lokesu sanratvdya kalpate — 

‘If one is able to realize (Brahman) here (in this very world) be- 
fore the fall of the body, (one achieves true life fulfilment). (But 
if one fails in this) then one has (perforce) to get embodied (again) 
in the worlds of manifestation.’ 

Yathddarse tathdtmani yathd svapne tathd pitrloke; 

Yath&psu pariva dadrse tathd gandharvaloke; 

Chdydtapayoriva brahmaloke— 

'(Brahman is realized) in one’s own self as (one sees oneself) -in 
a mirror, in the world of the pitrs (the spirits of the dead) as in 
a dream, in the world of gandharvas as (reflected) in water, (and) 
in the world of Brahma (the cosmic mind) as light and shade,’ 

Brahman is to be realized ; this .is the constant exhortation of 
Vedanta, And It can be realized, because It is the Self of our 
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self; the human body and mind cannot be put to a nobler pur- 
pose. And Yama has been all along engaged in imparting this 
knowledge and stimulus to Naciketa and through him to all huma- 
nity. This realization is the supreme goal of man; and everyone 
will achieve it some day. If we fail to get it in this life, we shall 
have further embodiments in which to continue the noble search. 

The Concept of Planes of Existence 

Sargesu lokesu means created worlds, worlds of manifesta- 
tion. Repeated embodiments in created worlds is rated low in 
Vedanta, because it is bondage, involving as it does reduction again 
and again to the status of a Creature’, which means an organism 
that has no freedom of choice either when getting embodied or 
thereafter, Vedanta finds the dignity and glory of man expressed 
token he, even in the state of being a creature, strives to overcome 
his creatureliness by manifesting the ever-present focus of freedom 
ivithin him , his inalienable divine nature . 

The glory of life in the human body is that it is in this body 
that this realization is achieved in its clearest and fullest form, 
just as one sees oneself in a mirror: yatha ddarse tdthd dtmani . 
In the disembodied state, this vision is hazy as in a dream: yatha 
svapne tathd piirloke . A little higher than that is the world of 
the gandharvas , a type of celestial beings7 where the vision of Brah- 
man is like one’s reflection in water: yatha a psu pariva dadrse tathd 
gandharvaloke ; and finally, in the brahmaloka, the world of the 
cosmic Mind, the vision is near perfect, being clearly demarcated 
like light and shade: chdydtapayoriva brahmaloke , 

The vision of Brahman in pitrloka is compared to a dream. 
The same applies to what one gets in the gandharvaloka also. In 
fact, all experiences of Reality in the planes intermediate between 
the human world and the brahmaloka are treated by Vedanta 
as unsatisfactory, in view of their dream-like haziness in varying 
degrees. For the same reason, Vedanta does not rani?: spiritually 
Tiigh dreams of a religious nature experienced by seekers. If back- 
ed by the spiritual awareness of the waking state, such dreams 
may have some value as indicators of spiritual trends. Even then, 
Vedanta insists that true spirituality is a waking experience, with 
the waking awareness progressively annexing all other states to 
itself, so as to result in a blazing light of spiritual awareness, 
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The brahmaloka is the subtlest and purest of the planes of 
existence; it is also known as satyaloka > the world of truth. In it 
the vision of Reality is very clear; but it is extremely difficult to 
attain, says Sankara in his comment, as it involves an extraordinary 
fund of pure knowledge and action: sa cm. dusprapo, atyantavisis- 
takannajwinasddkyatv&t. 

The Supreme Excellence of the Human Plane 

If the fullest spiritual realization is to be had only in the brah- 
maloka , then the chances of most men getting it become very 
very remote. But the Upanisads constantly proclaim not only that 
it is every man’s very birthright, but also that its attainment raises 
a man above all celestial and terrestrial beings. Vedantic salva- 
tion, therefore, is not a post-mortem possibility, but a living ac- 
tuality. Many have attained the highest spiritual realization. In 
the words of the Gita (IV. 10), where God in His incarnation as 
Krsna proclaims this fact: 

Vttardgabhayakrodhdh manmaya mam updsritdh; 

Bahavo jndnatapasd pula madbhdvamdgatah — 

Treed from attachment, fear, and anger, absorbed in Me, taking 
refuge in Me, (and) purified by the fire of knowledge, many have 
attained My Being. 5 

The same is affirmed by Gaudapada in his Mdndukyakdnkd 
(II. 35) in almost identical language: 

Vztardgabhayakrodhaih munibhih vedapdragaih; 

Nirvikalpo hyayarh drstah prapancopasamo 3 dvayah — 

‘Verily, this nirvikalpa (unconditioned) state, in which relative 
existence is ended, and which is non-dual, has been realized by 
the wise who are free from attachment, fear, and anger, and who 
have gone beyond the (letter) of the Vedas (scriptures). 5 

Referring to the relative values of these different planes with 
respect to man’s search for fulfilment, Swami Vivekananda, in his 
second lecture on this Upanisad under the title, ‘Unity in Div- 
ersity 5 , delivered in London in 1896, says (Complete Works > VoT. 
XL Ninth. Edition, pp. 184-85): 

‘Various heavens are spoken of in the Brahmana portions of 
Vedas, but the philosophical teaching of the Upanisads gives 
tire idea of going to heaven. Happiness is not in this heaven 
* that heaven; it, is in, the soul; places do not signify anything. 

yMzh the Hindus cbheeive, is called the' 
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brahmaloka ; and in this, the Truth is seen much more clearly, 
like light and shade, but not yet quite distinctly. But as a man 
sees his own face in a mirror, perfect, distinct, and clear, so is 
the Truth shining in the soul of man. The highest heaven, there- 
fore, is in our own souls; the greatest temple of worship is the 
human soul, greater than all heavens, says Vedanta, for in no 
heaven, anywhere, can. we understand the Reality as distinctly 
and clearly as in this life, in our own soul. 

‘Changing places does not help much. I thought while I was 
in India that the cave would give me clearer vision. I found it 
was not so. Then I thought the forest would do so, then Varanasi 
(the holy city of Banaras). But the same difficulty existed every- 
where, because we make our own worlds. If I am evil, the whole 
world is evil to me. That is what the Upanisad says. And the 
same thing applies to all worlds. If I die and go to heaven, I 
should find the same, for until I am pure it is no use going to 
caves, or forests, or to Varanasi, or to heaven; and if I have 
polished my mirror, it does not matter where I live; I get the 
Reality just as it is. So it is useless, running hither and thither, 
and spending energy in vain, which should be spent only in polish- 
ing the mirror. 5 

The teaching of Jesus with regard to the kingdom of God is 
in tune with this Vedantic idea. In the words of the Gospel ac- 
cording to Luke (17, 20-21) : 

And when he was demanded of the Pharisees, when the king- 
dom of God should come, he answered them and said, the king- 
dom of God cometh not with observation. 

‘Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, Lo there! for, behold, 
the kingdom of God is within you. 5 

In the remaining thirteen verses of this Upanisad, which we 
shall study when we meet next, Yama will tell us something more 
about the realization of this kingdom of God within us, and con- 
clude with what today we may call a universal declaration of 
human right to spiritual realization. 
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In the previous discourse, the Upanisad struck the hopeful 
note of the comparative excellence of the human body as the 
supreme venue of all spiritual enlightenment. All celestial exis- 
tences are inferior to this, Yama had said in verse five of chapter 
six. All the Upani§ads speak of this as the unique glory and pri- 
vilege of man, and of man alone. Herein is the consummation, 
according to Vedanta, of what Julian Huxley calls ‘the science of 
human possibilities’. 


Spiritual Realization and Its Utility 

The Upanisad now proceeds, in verse six and the remaining 
twelve verses of this sixth and concluding chapter of the Katha 
Upanisad , to tell us, through its dialogue between Yama and Nad- 
keta, something more about this science, its technique, and its 
fruits. Says Yama in verses six to eight: 

Indriyanam prtkakb hdvam 
udayastamayav, ca tat ; 

Prtha.guipadyawandnam 
matva dhtro net socaii— 

‘The wise one does not grieve having known that the sense-organs 
which are separately produced, and which have their rising and 
setting, are different (from his Self)/ 

" ' / ~ . Indriyebhyah parmh memo 

7mmasah sattvamuttamam; 

Sattvadadhi 7nahdn dtmd 

mahato*vyaktamuttama'm~~~ 

‘Superior to the sense-organs is rrutnas (mind) ; more excellent than 
mancis is buddhi (reason); higher than buddhi is mahat (the cos- 
mic mind); more excellent than mahat is avyakta (undifferentiated 
nature)/ ^ 

Avyaktdt tu paraih puruso 
vyapako*lmga eva ca; 

Yam jndMm mucyate jantuh 
amHa-tvam ca gacchati — 

‘Superior even to avyakta is Purusa (the Self), all-pervading and 
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entirely devoid of any indicative mark, knowing whom (every) 
creature is emancipated and attains immortality/ 

Verse five, which we studied in the last discourse, had said 
that the Atman is realized in one's own self as clearly as one sees 
oneself in a mirror; and that this realization is superior to all the 
pleasing heavens. Introducing verse six, Sankara says in his 
comment: 

Katham asau boddhavyah kirn vd tadavabodhe prayojanam 
iiyucyate — 

c How is This (Atman) to be realized and what, again, is the utility 
of such realization; this is (now) being said/ 

Prakrti or primodial nature evolves, according to both Ve- 
danta and modern science, into the objects of the universe, on the 
one hand, and the sense-organs of the living beings, on the other: 
these sense-organs have the capacity to 4 experience’ those objects. 
The evolution of the sense-organs, therefore, marks the emergence 
of a new and significant category in evolution, namely, the categ- 
ory of experience; this introduces for the first time a division in 
the unity of cosmic nature, that between the subjective and the 
objective, the experiencer and the experienced. This division, hazy 
and inconspicuous in the early stages of organic evolution, be- 
comes more and more pronounced as evolution advances until, in 
man, it becomes self-conscious, and discloses its significance as 
the starting-point of a new evolutionary advance from the organic 
to the moral and spiritual levels. This advance is characterized 
by an increasing recognition by man of his subject-hood or self- 
hood and the progressive shedding of all not-subject or not-self 
elements from his self-awareness. When evolution becomes self- 
aware in man, the entire process of pre-human organic evolution 
is also seen, in its light, as a progressive achievement of self-aware- 
ness through the changes evolution achieves in the organism and 
(be environment. In its Pancakomvidya , ‘the science of the five 
kosas or sheaths', the Taittmya Upanisad , in its second book, 
speaks of man and nature revealing five sheaths, one inside the 
other. The outermost is the physical, followed by the vital, the 
psychical, the rational, and the blissful at the deeper levels. Each 
preceding sheath is infilled by each succeeding sheath; Tenaisa, 
piirnah as the Taittirlya puts it (IL2). We get an echo of this 
idea, with respect to the first three sheaths, in twentieth-century 
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biology. In the words of the noted biologist, George Gaylord Simp- 
son (The Meaning of Evolution , p. 312): 


‘A broad classification of the sciences into physical, biological, 
and social corresponds with three levels of organization of matter 
and energy, and not levels only, but also quite distinct kinds of 
organization. The three are of sharply increasing orders of com- 
plexity and each includes the lower grades. Vital organization is 
more intricate than physical organization, and it is added to and 
does not replace physical organization, which is also fully involved 
in vital organization. Social organization retains and sums the 
complexities of both these and adds its own still greater complexi- 
ties. J 


When man is subject to the pressures of his physical life, when 
he is under the tyranny of profit and pleasure, his self-awareness 
remains centred in his sense-organs, which, as understood in 
Vedanta, includes also manas or incipient mind, as the sixth sense, 
as the agency for coordinating the work of the other sense-organs. 
When the same man begins to discipline and control his sense- 
organs in response to his newly achieved moral awareness, he shifts 
the focus of his self-awareness to deeper spiritual levels within him- 
self; and Vedanta traces the various stages of this inward spiritual 
Journey of man and its final end in the realization by him of the 
infinite, immortal, ever-illumined, and non-dual Atman as his true 
Self. At every stage of this journey, what is achieved is not the 
addition of something to the stature of his self, but eliminating 
what is not-self from his self-awareness, revealing more and more 
the ever-present majesty and glory of the true Self of man. 






A struggle to achieve individuality on the part of the subject 
is characteristic of all organic nature which has risen to the level 
of ‘experience’ containing its two poles of the subjective and the 
objective. This individuality is centred in the body to begin with; 
with the progress of: man’s spiritual journey, it later becomes cen- 
tred successively in the sense-organs, mind, and intellect. But at 
all these levels, man fails to achieve true individuality, since each 
such centre is but a complex of changing ephemeral forces; sn d 
the ego centred in them and sustained by them is also a fleeting, 
fugitive entity. True individuality lies not at the level of the finite 
ego, but at the level of the infinite Atman. Man is truly individual 
only when he becomes universal . He has to transcend the false 
individuality of the ego to realize his true individuality in the 
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Atman. To the question, ‘When shall I be free?’, Sri Aam&krishna 
gives the straight answer, ‘When “P shall cease to be\ To gain 
true life, we have to lose our false life first, says Jesus. 

This is the profound truth that Yama emphasizes in verse six. 
The sense-organs of man, says Yama, are changing centres of phys- 
ical forces, ever rising from them, and ever falling and dissolving 
into them; the true Self of man is separate from them: 

Indriyanam prthak bhdvam udaydstamayau c a tat; prthaguU 
padyamdmtndm — ‘The sense-organs, which are separately produced 
and which have their rising and setting, are different from the 
Atman.’ /A,: A 

Rising and setting here mean activity and non-activity. They 
function in the state of waking, but cease to function in the states of 
dream and deep sleep; even in the waking state, they have their 
moments of black-out. Being of such nature, they do not deserve 
to be treated as the Self except by the ignorant and the undis- 
criminating. The wise one, dhtra , on the other hand, realizes his 
Self as different from them; and, through that realization, he over- 
comes all delusion and sorrow: ‘ prthakbhdvam matvd dhiro na 
mcatlf 


Rising from Knowledge to Wisdom 

This is the truth that another Upanisad, the Chandogya, ex- 
pounds in its seventh chapter through a dialogue between much- 
learned but peaceless Narada, the spiritual seeker, and illumined 
and. calm Sanatkumara, the spiritual teacher. Sanatkumara is one 
of the four kumdras or- children, eternal children of the Spirit* of 
early Indian spiritual tradition. Though quoted in part in an 
earlier lecture, this dialogue bears fuller reproduction here. 

In spite of his vast learning, Narada was full of sorrow and 
tension. Hearing of a wise and illumined teacher, Sanatkumara 
by name, Narada approached him in all humility and said: Adhthi 
bhagava iti — ‘Please teach (me), O blessed one.’ Sanatkumara 
said in reply: Yadvettka tena mo'pasida, aiah urdha.ni vaksymni 
—‘Tell me what you already know; then I shall speak about what 
remains to be known/ 

Giving a list of the subjects he had studied— a long list— cover- 
ing the entire range of contemporary positive knowledge, Narada 
humbly submitted (VII. 1.3): 
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So*ham bhagavo mantravideva$mi> natmavit; srutmh hyeva me 
bhagavaddrsebhyah tarati sokam dtmavit iti. So’ham bhagavahb 
socdml Tmh md bhagavan sokasya pdram tarayatu — 

‘Yet (in spite of all this knowledge), O blessed one, I am only a 
knower of words and not a knower of the Atman (the Self) , I have 
heard from great ones like you that (only) the knower of the Atman 
crosses (the ocean of) sorrow. Therefore (since I do not know 
the Atman), I am full of sorrow, G blessed one. Take me, O bless- 
ed one, across that (ocean of) sorrow/ 

Sanatkumara was not only wise, but also compassionate. He 
had realized the Atman; his heart was full. Such hearts ever over- 
flow with compassion to fill other seeking hearts which are un- 
fulfilled. About such, Sankara says (Vivekacudamani, 37-38); 

Santa makdnto nivasanti santo 
va santavat lokahitam carantah; 

Tirnah, svayam bhimabliavarnavam jandn 
apt tdrayaiiidh~ 

‘There are (some) good people, calm and great-souled, who go 
about doing good to the world as does the spring; having them- 
selves crossed this mighty ocean of (relative) existence, they help 
others also to cross the same without any (selfish) motive what- 
soever^ 

Ay am svabhdva svaia eva yat para 
sramdpanodapravanam mahatmanwm — 

‘This is the inherent nature of all mahatmas (great souls) that they 
always move of their own accord to remove the strain of other 
people/ 

Narada’s predicament is also the predicament of modern man 
as voiced by Bertrand Bussell (hnpact of Science on Society , p. 121): 

‘Broadly speaking, we : are in the middle of a race between 

human skill as to means and human folly as to ends It follows 

that, unless men increase in wisdom as much as in knowledge, in- 
crease of knowledge will he increase of sorrow/ 

All positivistic knowledge is knowledge of the not-Self; it is valid 
and necessary, but not sufficient; such knowledge, whether in its 
limited range as in Narada’s time over four thousand years ago, 
or in its unlimited range as in the modem age, is yet folly, if 
if is not fulfilled and sustained by the knowledge of the Self, in 
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the light of which alone does all knowledge become transformed 
into wisdom. 

Finding in Narada a sincere seeker of what lies above and 
beyond all positivistic knowledge, and with a view to helping him 
to rise above knowledge to wisdom and gain inner peace, the great 
teacher Sanatkumara said to him (ibid., VII. 1.3): 

Yad vai kinca etat adhyagisthd, ndma eva etat— Whatever, 
verily, you have so far learnt and understood is “name” only.* 

It is only knowledge of name and form, knowledge of the 
changing, perishable aspect of reality. c And yet, in regard to the 
nature of things, this knowledge is only an empty shell — a form 
of symbols. It is knowledge of structural form, and not knowledge 
of content’, as astrophysicist Eddington sums up the predicament 
of modern scientific knowledge, and continues (Space,, Time, and 
Gravitation, last page) : 

‘All through the physical world runs that unknown content 
which must surely be the stuff of our consciousness. Here is a 
hint of aspects deep within the world of physics, and yet unattain- 
able by the methods of physics/ 

‘Seek Ye the Infinite 3 

Leading Narada through an investigation of the various cate- 
gories of experience disclosed by all positive knowledge, and point- 
ing out their limitations and insufficiency, Sanatkumara exhorted 
him to rise above all finite categories and seek for the infinite in 
experience (VII. 23.1): 

Yo vai bhiimd tat sukham; ndlpe mkhamasli; hhumaiva 
sukham; bhiimd tveva vijijhdsitavyafi — 

"That, verily, which is bkuvid (infinite) is happiness; there is no 
happiness in the aflpa (finite); the bhiimd alone is happiness; the 
bhiimd alone is to be inquired into (and realized).* 

Sanatkumara then pronounced the supreme truth of non- 
duality as the critique of the Infinite (VII. 24.1): 

^ Yatra ndnyat paSyati, ndnyat srnoti , ndnyat vijdndtL sa bhiimd . 
Atha yatra any at pasyati , anyat Srnoti, anyat vijdndti, tat alpam, 
Yo vai bhiimd tat amrtam; atha yat alpam tat martyam— 

"Where one does not see another, does not hear another, does not 
know another, that is bhunm (infinite). On the other hand, where 
one sees another, hears another, knows another, that is alpam 
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(finite)* That which is bhuiW, that verily is emrtcm (immortal); 
on the other hand, that which is alpam (finite), that is martyam 
(mortal) / 

Proceeding further, Sanatkumara showed Narada that the 
reality satisfying the above criterion is only the Atman, the in- 
finite and immortal Self of man* which is also the Self of the 
universe; this is the universal divine principle disclosed when 
philosophy dives to the depth of experience (VII* 25.2): 

Atfaata dtmddesa eva: dtmaiva adhastdt , dtmoparistat, dtmd 
piiscat , dtmd purastdt, dtmd dakslnatah, dtmottaratah dtmawedmh 
sarvam — 

‘Now, therefore, this teaching about the Atman; the Atman alone 
is below, the Atman is above, the Atman is in the west, the Atman 
is in the east, the Atman is to the south, the Atman is to the north, 
the Atman alone is all this (universe)/ 

Pointing out the fruit of this realization as total fulfilment, 
Sanatkumara concluded (ibid.): 

Sa vd esa evam pasyan , evam manvdnah , evam vijanan, atma- 
ratih dtinakrldah , dtmamithunah f dtnidnandah, sa svardt bhavati; 
tasya sa rvesu lokesu kdmamro bhavati. 

Atha ye anyathato viduli anyardjanaliL te ksayyalokd hhavaMi; 
temm sarvesu lokesu akmnacciro bhavati — 

'One who realizes thus, thinks thus, understands thus, delights in 
the .Atman, sports in the Atman, finds the joy of all human com- 
pany in the Atman, experiences bliss in the Atman. He becomes 
sovereign; he achieves freedom of movement in all planes of 
experience. 

‘While those that know otherwise become dependent on others; they 
achieve perishable worlds; they have no freedom of movement 
m all planes of experience/ 

Landmarks on the Spiritual Journey 

The CMmdogya Upanisad concludes this fascinating dialogue 
with a majestic utterance setting forth in three brief lines the 
whole scope of man’s spiritual life, its methods and results, and, 
in a fourth significant line, its fulfilment in -Narada (VII. 26.2): ■ 
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Aharasuddhau sattvasuddhijy 
Sattvcvsuddhau dhruvd smrtih; 

Smrtilaihbhe sarvagranthiudm vipmmok$a,h — 

'When Ohara (food, that is, what is gathered into the physical 
and mental system of man), becomes pure, the sattva (mind) be- 

homes; ■ ■ ■*=> ' :S ^ ' 

‘When the sattva becomes pure, the smrti (memory, in this case, 
of one’s divine nature) becomes steady; 

‘When (this) smrti is achieved, all the knots (of the heart) be- 
come completely destroyed/ 

Tasmai mrdi takasdydya tamasaspdram darsayati bhagavdn 

‘To him (Narada) whose (heart’s) impurities had been destroyed, 
the blessed Sanatkumara demonstrated (the supreme truth of the 
Atman) beyond the darkness (of all ignorance and delusion).’ 

Tensions and sorrows disappear when the Atman is realized, 
said Yama in verse six: matvd dhtro na socati. This realization is 
not easy; it demands of man extraordinary intelligence, courage, and 
endurance; this is the dMra whose glory is sung in all the Upanisads. 
Many can float on the surface of the sea; they may pick up cheap 
shells from below their feet. But only a few can dive to its depths, 
lured by the precious gems lying there. Fewer still dare to dive 
to the depth of experience, even though the prize to be gained, 
namely, Self-realization, is unique and incomparable. 

In verses seven and eight, Yama tells of the different land- 
marks of this depth-dive to reach the Atman, These two verses 
are slightly modified forms of verses ten and eleven of chapter 
three of the Kaiha Upanisad , which we had studied earlier. Above 
and beyond the various layers of experience, whose landmarks 
are the sense-organs, manas, buddhi , mdhat , and avyakta , is the 
Purusa, the true Self of man which is vy&paka , i.e. pervades all 
of them, and which is a linga, without any of the indicative marks 
by. which the mind usually grasps objects of experience. In logic, 
Unga refers to the invariable sign which forms the basis of in- 
ference. If an object has any indicating marks which unites it 
with similar objects to form a class and differentiates it from other 
objects dissimilar to it, it is within the actual or possible grasp by 
the human mind. But the Atman is not an object among objects; 
it is tl\e subject of all experience, the seer behind all acts of seeing, 
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the knower behind all acts of knowing; and, as such, it is one and 
non-dual. And it is vydpaka; it pervades all seeing, knowing, and 
all other processes of living. Realizing Him as his own Self, adds 
Tama, man becomes truly free from all limiting conditions and, 
consequently, becomes also immortal: yam jhdtvd mucyate jantuh 
amrtatvam ca gacchatL The word used for man here is jantu, liter- 
ally, creature; all creatureliness denotes helplessness, dependence. 
Vedanta holds that, in spite of his enormous and ever-growing 
knowledge of the not-Self and the power conferred by it, man will 
not shed his creatureliness substantially and become truly free till 
he achieves Atmajfvdna, knowledge of the Atman. 

The Technique of Yoga 

Yama now proceeds to tell us in three verses — verses nine to 
eleven — how the Atman, which was described as alihga and vyd- 
paka } can be realized: 

Na samdrse tisthati rupamasya 
na caksusd pasyati kmcanainam; 

Hrdd manlsa manasabhiklrpto 

ya etat viduh amrtdste bhavanti— 

'His form is not within the field of sight; none can see Him with 
the eye. lie is revealed in (the cavity of) the heart by the mams 
that is fully under the control of the buddhi. Those who realize 
this become immortal/ 

Yadd pancdvatisthante jnandni manasd saha; 

Buddhisca na vice state idmdhuh paramdm gatim — 

'When the five sense-organs of knowledge remain steady along with 
the manas, and even the buddhi does not act — that is the supreme 
state, say (the sages)/ 

Tdm yogamiti manyante sthirmh indriyadhdmriwm; 

Apramattah tad a bhavati yogo hi prabhmdpyayau — 

'They (the sages) consider that as yoga — the steady control of the 
sense-organs; the yogi must then be vigilant; for yoga can be acquir- 
ed and lost/ 

The Atman cannot be known through the eye or any of the 
other senses, says verse nine. The sense-organs, which Vedanta 
terms bahyakaranas , external instruments, namely, sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, and touch, give us knowledge of the external world, 
of the not-self; even that knowledge is nothing but blurred and 
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confused information till the mind, which Vedanta terms 
antahkarana, inner instrument, brings order, clarity, and precision 
into it. The Kena TJpanisad, which we studied earlier, had ex- 
pounded this subject of the limitations of the sense-organs with 
respect to the realization of the Atman, 

But it is otherwise with the mind; in its sense-bound state, 
which is its normal condition, it is very limited so far as the inner 
world is concerned, and cannot know or realize the Atman. In 
this condition, it is not truly mind but only an additional sense- 
organ, the sixth; it then often functions as the tail-end of the sense- 
organs. That is its impure state, says Vedanta, where it is largely 
mixed up with non-mind ingredients. This is true of all aspects of 
the mind, namely, intellect, emotion, and will, which are all ini- 
tially tied to the apron-strings of the sensate man. When the mind 
becomes freed from thraldom to the senses, it comes to itself and 
develops a ‘weightlessness’ and translucence, and a natural tend- 
ency to move ‘upwards’, or to be affected by what we may call the 
gravitational pull of the inner Self, and to be integrated at a high 
level. This higher integration of intellect, will, and emotion reaches 
its consummation in pure buddhi which, as Sankara describes it, 
is 'nedistham brahma , ‘closest to Brahman 5 . What the senses fail 
to achieve, namely, realization of the Atman, is achieved by this 
buddhi. The Gita describes the Atman as buddhigriihyam, ‘grasp- 
ed by the buddhi’. It then ceases to be an organ among organs; 
beginning in the form of a limited inner faculty or organ as the dim 
light of reason, it grows and develops, through intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual discipline, into the blazing but soothing light of hodhi 
or spiritual illumination, merging the illuminating subject, the 
mind, and the illumined object, the Self, into an ocean of undivided 
Existence, Consciousness, and Bliss, the sacciddnanda. The pure 
manas is the same as pure buddhi, which is the same as pure Atman, 
says Sri Kamakrishna. 

This is what is sought to be conveyed by Yama in the second 
half of verse nine: hrda, manisd manasdbhiklfpto. Commenting on 
“Uiis, Sankara says: 

Kaiham tarhi tam pasyet, ityucyate: hrda, hrtsthaya huddhya.-, 
manisd, manasah sahkalpddirupasya iste niyantrtveneti mam t, 
tatha manisd, avikalpayitryd buddhya. Manasd , mananarupena 
samyagdarsanena ; abhiklrpto, ahhisamarthito, abhijmikdsita itye- 
tat — 
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'How, then, can He he realized, is thus explained. Hrdd, by the 
huddhi within (the cavity of) the heart; manisa, manlt means the 
ruler, in the sense of controller) of manas in its form as volition 
etc*; by .such manias; that is, by the steady huddhi Manasd, by 
true knowledge in the form of meditation; abhiklrpto , well com- 
prehended, meaning thereby, clearly revealed.’ 

From manas are derived the terms inamsd, meaning wisdom, and 
man f si , meaning a wise man. This points to the control of unsteady 
manas, mind, by steady buddhi, Reason. The Upanisads hold this 
to be the sign of true wisdom, where Reason reigns supreme, mean- 
ing by 'Reason’ not the familiar sense-bound intellect or reason 
which is confined to and conditioned by the waking state, but 
reason that has the light of the Atman playing upon it, that em- 
braces the totality of experience f into account the 

data of the states of making , dream, and dreamless sleep * 

Hrdd means what is in the heart. For the purposes of medi- 
tation, Vedanta gives a location to the Atman in spite of its being 
mjdpaka, all-pervasive by nature. That location is the heart, by 
which is meant not the physical heart, but that of which it is the 
physical symbol, namely, the vital organ of the personality. 

It is conceived as a guha or cave which is infilled by buddhi or 
Reason. The Atman is in the very centre of this huddhi , where 
It becomes self-revealed. 

All meditation is a withdrawal from the periphery of the per- 
sonality to its centre. It is a voluntary gathering in of the normally 
scattered energies of the psycho-physical system of man. The Gita 
(VIII. 12) refers to this process as: 

Sarvadvdrdni samyamya mano hrdi nirudhya ca— 'Controlling 
all the sense-organs and restraining the manas in the heart.’ 

When the manas controls the sense-organs, it absorbs their 
energies into itself. When the manas, again, is restrained in the 
heart, the latter — in this case, the buddhi that is in the latter—* 
absorbs all the energies of the manas into itself. It is by this bud- 
dhi — hrdd mariisa manasd — now ablaze with the light of the AtmanT” 
the light of pure Consciousness, that the Atman is said to be reveal- 
ed— a bhiklrpto. And 'those who realize this become immortal’, 
anvrtdste bhavanti , adds the verse. 

When the manas is restrained in the heart, it ceases to be the 
tail-end of the sense-organs, which it normally is. By such restraint, 
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its energies are transmuted into a higher form by being absorbed in- 
to the buddhi. Mdno hrdi nirudhya cct specifically refers to this 
attainment in the state of meditation* But it has a more general 
reference for character as a whole * For, when the manas gets tins 
training, its natural stimulus-response reactions become changed 
into stimulus-reason.-response reactions. The inter-position of rea- 
son between stimulus and response makes the manas that is reveal- 
ed in the response purer and steadier than the manas revealed 
in the stimulus. This transformation imparts far-sight and fore- 
sight to life and strength and steadiness to character. 

This state in which the mind succeeds in stilling the clamour 
of the senses and itself becomes concentrated, steady, and pure is 
called yoga: tarn yogam iti many ante sthirmi indriyadharandm , 
says verse eleven. This is the state which spiritual seekers through- 
out the ages have striven to attain, which many have attained, and 
which India has made into a thorough science and art, the science 
and art of spirituality. When the mind is so stilled, the mind as 
hitherto known to us dies and the ego also dies with it. This is 
what the mystics refer to as The death of the old man within us 5 . 
The new man that is born in us then is the infinite universal man, 
birthless and deathless, and non-separate from all existence. Every 
religion has produced a few such men who were ablaze with div- 
inity; and as far as India is concerned, these have been the most 
creative personalities of her long history. It is a faint glimpse of 
this vision of man that has been caught and expressed by man's 
art and literature at their highest reaches. 

Need for Alertness 

This state of concentration needs for its sustenance supreme 
alertness and vigilance, says the verse: apramattah tadd bhavati; 
because yoga } as is well known to those who practise it, even though 
acquired, may be lost through, inadvertance, except at its highest 
reach: yoga hi prabkavapyayau ; such loss arises from the still ling- 
ering pull of the sense-organs which the seeker had over-looked 
or belittled; such pulls may come directly from the sense-organs 
"or indirectly from the samskaras, also called vd$ands f i.e. impressions 
of earlier sense experiences. Spiritual teachers warn all spiritual 
aspirants not to belittle these sleeping inner forces. Balavdn In - 
driyagmmo mdvdmsamapi karsali— Powerful are the sense-organs; 
they drag down even the wise 5 , says India’s hoary law-giver, Manu 
(Manusmrti f II. 215). The fear of a set-back, however, is com- 
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pletely removed when one attains realization of the Atman, Burnt 
in the fire of spiritual knowledge, the seeds of thoughts and actions 
which the msands are, cease to have the power to sprout out into 
new thoughts and actions. The classic statement on this profound 
truth of the inner life is contained in the Gita (II. 59): 

Visayd vinivartante nimharasya dehinah ; 

Rasavarjam rasopyasya par am drstvd nivartate — 

'Sense attractions fall away from a person who practises abstin- 
ence, but leaving intact (however) the appetite (for them). (But) 
even this appetite is overcome when the Supreme (Self) is realized/ 

All seekers of truth, whether in the field of the physical sci- 
ences or the science of religion, prize this virtue of alertness; it is 
highly praised by Buddha. Apramdda ( appamdda in Pali), alert- 
ness or wakefulness, forms the theme of a whole chapter of the 
Dhammapada, chapter two, which bears the very title of Appamd- 
damgga, chapter on alertness. Says its opening verse: 

Appamado amatam padam 
pamddo maccuno padam; 

Appamattd na miyanti 
ye pamattd yathd maid — 

‘Wakefulness is the w r ay to immortality; heedlessness is the way to 
death. Those who are wakeful die not, the heedless are already 
dead/ v : - 

The same conviction is expressed by the sage Sanatkumara in 
the SanatsujdMya section of the Mahdbhdrata (V. 42. 4, Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute Edition) : 

Pramddam vai mftyuraham bravlmi ; 

Saddpramdddt amrtatvarh bravimi— 

‘Heedlessness alone is death, I say; through constant wakefulness, 
I proclaim, is immortality (gaitod).^ 

Yoga : the Highest State of Existence 

The struggle to go beyond the sensate man and realize the spir- 
itual man needs to be supported by a stable moral life; only when’ 
this base is secured can a man carry the struggle direct into the 
inner world, and fashion relevant disciplines and forge newer in- 
struments, of which pure buddhi is the most important. This is 
the specifically spiritual field of human endeavour. The discipline 
far the forging of this buddhi out of the given psycho-physical 
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energies of man begins at the level of sense-organs, and is carried 
steadily forward to the level of buddhi, This is referred to by 
Yama in verse ten: 

Yada pancdvatisthante 
jnandni manasd saha ; 

Buddhisca na vicestate — 

When the five sense-organs of knowledge along with the manas 
become still and the buddhi also does not act. 5 

This results in the conversion of the inner life of man into a 
laboratory for some mighty purpose ; alluding to this, the verse con- 
cludes: tdm dhuh paramdm gatim — ‘that, say (the sages), is the 
supreme state. 5 

To the question: ‘Then must not true reality be revealed to 
her (the soul) in thought, if at all?*, Socrates answered in the 
affirmative and added ( The Dialogues of Plato , Vol. I, p, 416, B. 
Jewett’s Edition): 

‘And thought is best when the mind is gathered into herself 
and none of these things trouble her— neither sounds nor sights 
nor pain, nor again any pleasure — when she takes leave of the 
body, and has as little as possible to do with it, when she has 
no bodily sense or desire, but is aspiring after true being,’ 

This is to be ‘laid asleep in body and become a living sour, 
as described by Wordsworth in his Tintern Abbey * 

Tam dhuh paramdm gatim — ‘That, say (the sages), is the 
supreme state.’ This is endorsed by Swami Vivekananda, an out- 
standing sage of our own time, who, in a talk given to a select 
group in the West on ‘Sddhanas or Preparations to Higher Life’, 
says (Complete Works , VoL V, Seventh Edition, p. 253): 

‘So, then, this tremendous determination to struggle, a hun- 
dredfold more determination than that which you put forth to 
gain anything which belongs to this life, is the first great pre- 
paration. 

‘And then, along with it there must be meditation. Meditation 
is the one thing. Meditate! The greatest thing is meditation. It 
-is the one moment in our daily life that we are not at all material 
— the Soul thinking of Itself, free from all matter— this marvellous 
touch of the Soul! 5 

Homeostasis and Evolution 

Modern biology speaks of the phenomenon of homeostasis as 
the supreme event in all organic evolution. In the history of liy- 
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ing organisms, the first important manifestation of homeostasis was 
the acquisition of internal temperature control, thermostasis, 
which made possible the survival of mammals on a cooling globe. 
Though quoted in part in an earlier lecture, the words of the neur- 
ologist, Grey Walter, will bear fuller reproduction in this context 
( The Living Brain, p. 16): 

‘That was its general importance in evolution. Its particular 
importance was that it completed, in one section of the brain, 
an automatic system of stabilization for the vital functions of the 
organism— a condition known as homeostasis. With this arrange- 
ment, other parts of the brain are left free for functions not im- 
mediately related to the vital engine or the senses, for functions 
surpassing the wonders of homeostasis itself .* (Italics not author’s) 

Characteristics of Homeostasis 

Stabilization at the lower level, namely, the physiological, led 
to the development of life at higher levels, namely, the mental and 
the. spiritual. - y • •',/ wyy.-.',-. hy puAh: 

Quoting the words of the great French physiologist Claude 
Bernard that ‘a fixed interior milieu is the condition for the free 
life,’ Grey Walter continues (ibicl 9 pp. 1647): 

‘Those who had the privilege of sitting under Sir Joseph 
Barcroft at Cambridge owe much to him for his expansion of; this 
dictum and its application to physiological research. We might 
otherwise have been scoffers; for “the free life 55 is not a scientific 
expression. He translated the saying into simple questions and 
guided us to the answers. “What has the organism gained”, he 
asked, “by the constancy of temperature, constancy of hydrogen- 
ion concentration, constancy of water, constancy of sugar, con- 
stancy of oxygen, constancy of calcium, and the rest?” With his 
gift for quantitative expression, it was all in the day’s work for 
him to demonstrate the individual intricacies of the various ex- 
quisitely balanced feedback mechanisms. But I recall in his manner 
a kind of modest trepidation, as if lie feared we might ridicule 
his flight of fancy, when he gave this illustration of homeostasis 
and its peculiar virtue: 

1 “How often have I watched the ripples on the surface of a 

still lake made by a passing boat, noted their regularity and ad- 

mired the patterns formed when two such ripple-systems meet; . . . 

but the lake m-UrSt be perfectly calm . . . .To look for high intellectual 

development in a milieu whose properties have not become stabiliz- 

ed, || to seek. , .ripple-patterns on the surface of the stormy 

Atlantic f | 1 * * * * * 7 



Homeostasis versus Yoga 

To this, the Upanisads merely add that to look for high spir- 
itual development in an inner milieu whose properties have not 
become stabilized by what verse ten told us as 'stilling the cla- 
mour of the sense-organs and the maims, and the steadying of the 
buddhi’, is to look for the impossible. 

Homeostasis as a fixed interior milieu is not an end in itself; 
it is just a condition, a necessary condition, for life forging ahead 
to higher evolution; and the highest level to be reached is the per- 
fect freedom of the human spirit- To emphasize this sense of the 
upward flow of life energy, zoologist C. H. Waddington has sug- 
gested the use of a new term, namely, homeorhcsis, using a deri- 
vative of the Greek word for ‘flow*, in place of homeostasis, in 
order to replace ‘stasis’, which implies standing still. What the 
mammals achieved on the physical plane, man seeks to achieve 
on the mental and spiritual planes. To quote Grey Walter 
(ibid*, pp, 18-19).: vV'v . 

‘Only isolated and intermittent evidence of any higher 
ficance is found in the ripple-systems of other brains than tl 
man. For the mammals all, homeostasis was survival; for man, 
emancipation 

‘The perfect calm of Bareroft’s lake was to be stirred by still 
stranger ripple-systems 

‘And once again, as new horizons open, we become aware of 
old landmarks. The experience of homeostasis, the perfect me- 
chanical calm which it allows the brain, .has been known for two 
or three thousand years under various appellations. It is the phys- 
iological aspect of all the perfectionist faiths— nirvana, the abstr- 
action of the yogi, the peace that passeth understanding, the derided 
“happiness that lies within”; H is a state of grace in which dis- 
order and disease are mechanical slips and errors / (Italics not 
author’s) 

Characteristics of Yoga 

The characteristics of this state of yoga , the pamm-am 
supreme state as verse ten describes it. have been expounded by 
Jhe Gild in six verses of remarkable clarity and penetration (VI. 

* 18-23): 

Yadd viniyatam citia/m 
d tmany evdv aiist h ate; 

Nihsprhah sarvcikdmehhyo 
yukta ityucyate iadd— 
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'When the completely disciplined mind rests in the Atman alone, 
free from longing after all desires, then is one called steadfast in 
yoga . 3 

Yathd dlpo nivdtastho 
nengate sopamd smrtd; 

Y ogino yatacittasya 
yimjato yogamatmanali — 

‘As a lamp in a place sheltered from wind does not flicker, even 
so is the simile used for a yogi of disciplined mind, practising 
concentration in the Atman,’ 

Y atroparamate cittam 
niruddham yogasevayd; 

Yatra caivdtinandtmdnam 
pasyanndtmani tusyati — 

'When the mind, fully restrained by the practice of yoga 9 attains 
quietude, and when, seeing the Self by the self, one is satisfied in 
the Self; 

Sukhamdtyantikam yat tat 
buddhigrdhyam atmdriyam; 

Vetti yatra na caivdyam *** 

sthitascalati tattvatah — 

'When he realizes that infinite bliss which is grasped by the (pure) 
buddhi, and which is beyond (the reach of) the sense-organs, and 
established wherein he never wavers from the truth (of the Self) 5 ; 

Yam labdhva odparam Mbham 
many ate nddhikam tatafy; 

Yasmin sthito na duhkhena 
gurundpi vicdlyate— 

'And having obtained which, (he) regards no other gain superior 
to that, and wherein established, he is not shaken even by very 
heavy sorrow'; 

Tam vidydt duhkhasmhyoga- =( 

viyogam yogasamjnitam; y;* 

Sa niscayena yoktavyo 

■ yogo*nirvmnacetam — : : ’.-H: -■ 

'Let that be known as the state called yoga — a state of disunion 
from (all) union with sorrow* This yoga should be practised with 
determinaidon, undisturbed by depression of heart/ 
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Existence as the Ultimate Category 

In the next two verses of the Upanisad, verses twelve and 
thirteen, Yama points out the difficulty in comprehending the 
truth of the Atman and how it should be approached: 

Naiva vcica net manasii 
prdptum sakyo na caksusd ; 

Astiti bmvato’nyatra 

katham tAi.-topa^ V 

k (The Atman) can never be reached by even speech, or ?nams, or 
the eyes (and the other sense-organs) . How can It be realized other- 
wise than from those who say that It exists? 1 

Astityevopahbdhavyafy 

tattvabMvena cobhayoli; 

Astityevopalabdhasya 

tattvabMvah prasidati — 

‘Between the two (views of Reality as existence and non-exist- 
ence), Reality is to be realized as existence alone. Its true nature 
becomes revealed to him only who realizes It as existence/ 

Introducing verse twelve, Sankara says in his comment: 

’ Buddhyddicestdvisayam cet brahma , idam tat iti visesato 
grhyeta; buddhyadyuparame ca graham kdrancih hdv-dt anupala- 
bhyamanam nasty eva brahma . Yaddhi karanagocaram tat asti iti 
prasiddham loke; viparitam ca asat iti Utasca anarthako yogo, 
anupalabhyamdnatvdt va 9 ndsti iti upalabdhavyam brahma , iti 
evam prdpte idam ueyate— 

If Brahman (the ultimate Reality) is an object of the processes 
of buddhi etc. It (Brahman) should be specially comprehended as 
“this is that”; and when the buddhi etc. cease to function, It does 
not come within the purview of experience in view of the absence 
of an organ for Its perception. This means in effect that Brahman 
is non-existent. It is well known in the world that that alone 
exists which is experienced by an organ of perception; and that 
what is*otherwise is non-existent. And, accordingly, yoga is mean- 
ingless; or that since Brahman cannot be experienced, It should 
be comprehended as non-existent. To such a possible objection, 
the following reply is advanced/ 

The truth of Brahman or Atman is never grasped by speech 
or sight or any of the sense-organs including the manas. This is 
iterated in the Upanisads again and again. Even the words *At- 
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man 3 and ‘Brahman 3 do not comprehend It. Says Sankara (com- 
mentary on the Brhadamnyaka Upanisad, 1.4.7); 

‘The truth of the Atman is really beyond the scope of the term 
and the concept of “Atman”. 3 

As the Self of all, It is ever the subject and never the object. 
As the subject, It is not only within the purview of experience, 
but forms the very basis of all experiences and judgements even 
in the objective field. Knowledge of the Self is the only im- 
mediate knowledge, all else is mediate and remote. ‘Conscious- 
ness is the first and direct thing in experience; all else is remote 
inference’, says astrophysicist Eddington. There are those who 
realize the Atman and not merely believe in It; it is only from them 
that the rest of the world can get the knowledge of It. Astiti 
bruvato’nyatra katham tat upalabhyate: ‘Except from those who 
say “Atman is” (from direct realization), how can this knowledge 
be obtained from any other source? 3 asks Yama in verse twelve. 

‘Therefore 3 , says Yama in verse thirteen, ‘between the two 
categories of existence and non-existence, the Atman is to be com- 
prehended as existence only 3 ; astityevopalabdhavyah tattvabha- 
vena cobhayoh; and adds: ^ 

‘He who comprehends the Atman as existence, to him the 
real form of the Atman reveals itself; astityevopalabdhasya tattva- 
bhavah prasidati. 

He realizes the Atman not as a god in an extracosmic heaven, 
not as an. absolute . -arrived at by logical speculation, . but as his 
very Self, if he is devoted to Its impersonal aspect, or as the Self 
of his self, the Antary drain, the inner Ruler, of all beings, if he is 
devoted to its personal aspect; that is the tattvabh-dv a, the real form, 
of the Atman. 

. We had earlier studied, while studying the Kena Upwnisad, 
the subject covered by these two verses; in fact, this was the cen- 
tral theme of that TTpanisad. „ 

Realization Here and Novo 

In the next two verses, verses fourteen and fifteen, Yama com- 
municates to us the important Vedantic truth of the realization 
by man of his immortal divine nature in this very life: 
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Yadd sarve pramucyante 
kama ye'sya hrdi sritah; 

Atha martyo amrto bhavati 
atm brahma samasnute — 

‘When all the desires that dwell in his heart are destroyed, then 
mortal man becomes immortal and attains Brahman here (in this 
very life)/ 

Yadd sarve prabhidyante 
hrdayasyeha grantJiayah; 

Atha martyo amrto bhavati 
etdvaddhyanusdsanam— 

‘When here (in this very life) all the knots of the heart are rent 
asunder, then mortal man becomes immortal — this much alone is 
the teaching (of all Vedanta)/ 

The heart of man is the abode of all sorts of desires for earthly 
and heavenly pleasures; this makes his mind outgoing in its dis- 
position, The feeling of want within is the driving force behind 
this disposition and all the activities that it gives rise to. When he 
is thus living and moving within the sphere of the not-Self, of the 
^grishable, man is within the jurisdiction of death. For death, when 
closely looked into, is not so much the final fall of the body as the 
ever-present spiritual blindness in which men live and conduct their 
lives. Seekers of truth fear the latter death more than the former. 
Under the discipline of ethical and moral life, these activities, 
and the disposition behind them, tend to develop an inward direc- 
tion generating in its wake a feeling of a vague new hunger within; 
this is the spiritual hunger, a hunger that has afflicted man through- 
out the ages, a hunger that ensures the freshness of his creative 
spirit, a hunger that carries with it an intimation that the kingdom 
of heaven, the state of deathlessness, is within us. Vedanta em- 
phasizes the spiritual character of all moral impulses. They indi- 
cate the emergence in man of an awareness of his inborn spiritual 
nature and its predominance over his physical nature and appetites. 
Throwing light on these two forces in man, Swam! Vivekananda 
says (Complete Works , Vol. I, Eleventh Edition, pp. 85-86): 

‘Here are two Sanskrit words. The one is pmvrtti , which 
means revolving towards, and the other is nivrtti, which means 
revolving away. The ‘‘revolving towards” is what we call the 
world, the “I and mine”; it includes all those things wliich are 
always enriching that “me” by wealth and money and power, and 
name and fame, and which are of a grasping nature, always tend-* 

, M. U.—35 
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ing to accumulate everything in one centre, that centre being “my- 
self”. That is the pravrtti , the natural tendency of every human 
being; taking everything from everywhere and heaping it around 
one centre, that centre being man’s own sweet self. When this 
tendency begins to break, when it is nivrtti or “going away from”, 
then begin morality and religion.’ 

This nivrtti is renunciation. This renunciation is a heroic virtue 
which presents a picture of man as poised for a mighty inward 
spiritual adventure, like Everest-climbing, after he has established a 
homeostatic condition, through the moral virtues of sama, calm de- 
tachment of mind, and (Lama, control of all sense-organs, at the base, 
the base camp of the sensate level of his life. In the early stages 
of this new journey, man will feel the drag of his not-yet-over- 
come worldly nature; he will find his speed slowed by the weight 
of the sensate baggage still on him. Every man on this journey 
has to reckon with this baggage on and about him, heavy or light, 
including often the ‘primeval slime’ of his long evolutionary past; 
and he will have to shed it more and more if he hopes to gain speed 
at the higher and higher reaches of the arduous road. Such shed- 
ding becomes joyous and natural when the spirit of renunciation 
and lure of the spiritual peak ahead are bright and strong. 

Man: Mortal versus Immortal " r " - 

The word kama in verse fourteen refers to this baggage and 
its drag. Though ostensibly journeying towards the Atman, man 
is often assailed by doubts as to the worthwhileness of his adven- 
ture, he more often stops and casts fond glances on the sensate 
hungers and satisfactions left behind. But in spite of such set- 
backs, he advances and feels refreshed by the creative adventure. 
When this drag is eventually removed completely, then someth- 
ing wonderful happens: ‘mortal man becomes immortal’, atha 
m artyo amrto bhavati, and realizes Brahman here, in this very 
life, atra Brahma samasnute, as verse fourteen puts it. The same 
idea is emphasized in verse fifteen also with a slight modification. 
When the realization of the Atman destroys all the knots of the 
heart — and nothing else can destroy them root and branch — all 
deposits of undigested experiences, all the complexes buried in 
the subconscious and unconscious levels, which originate and sustain 
all the tensions and distortions in the life of man, become destroy- 
ed: yada sarve prabhidyante hrdayasyeha granthayah. When this 
happens, then this very mortal man becomes immortal: atha martyo 
amrto bhavati. 
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The Upanlsads emphasize the need for renunciation, the joyous 
rising above the sense-life in search of the truth underlying all 
life and existence, in order to enable man to experience the im- 
mortal dimension of his personality. After explaining to his wife, 
Maitreyl that wealth is the means to a decent social existence only 
—the means to what Jung calls achievement in which field man 
is but the instrument oj nature , and by rising above which alone 
can he experience the true freedom of his spirit, which Jung de- 
signates personality or culture (Modern Man in Search of a Soul , 
p, 126)— Yajnavalkya emphatically tells her (Brhaddmnyaka XJpa - 
nisad, IV. 5.3): 

Amrtatvasya na dsd asti vittena— 

‘There is, however, no hope of immortality through wealth/ 

In the stirring words of the Kaivalya Upanisad {Verse two): 

Tasmai sa hovdca pitcmiahasca 
sraddhd-bhakti-dy&nayogdd a vaihi; 

Na karmand na prajaya dhanena 
tydgenaike amrtatvamanasulj , — 

‘(Brahma), the grandsire (of the whole world) said to him (A£va- 
^jy&yana, the student): Seek to know (the infinite Self) by faith, 
devotion, and the yoga of meditation. Not by action, not by 
progeny, not by wealth, but by renunciation alone does one ex- 
perience the immortal/ 

The picture of man, full within as a result of his realization 
of the Atman, because of which he ceases to be the slave of desires, 
is graphically portrayed by a verse in the Gita in its group of 
verses describing the characteristics of the sthitaprajna, man of 
steady wisdom (II. 70): 

Apwryamdnam acalapraiistharh . 
sa7midramdpah prav Isanti y ad; vat; 

Tadvat kdrnd yam pravisanti sarve 
sa sdntimdpnoti na kdmakdml — 

‘As into the ocean, brimful and steady, flow the waters (rivers) , the 
Ihan into whom enter all desires like this, he attains to peace, and 
not the one who runs after desires/ 

Mortal man is mortal only because he. considers himself to be 
the finite ego conditioned by the body, the senses, and the mind. 
In his true nature he is the Atman, immortal, unconditioned, and 
infinite. This is to be realized by each individual for himself or 
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herself. Through his joys and his sorrows, his successes and his 
defeats, through all the ups and downs of his life, if man can move 
steadily forward towards this consummation, that indeed is life 
truly lived. Ail the mortal parts of him become pounded by the 
weighty strokes of this philosophy and its discipline and are brush- 
ed away . What at last truly remains is the immortal divine Self. 
In the words of the Mahdbharata (XII. 169 . 28, Bhandarkar Ori- 
ental Research Institute Edition) : 

Amrtam caiva mrtyusca 
dvayam dehe pratisthitam; 

Mrtyurdpadyate mohat 
saty enapadyate’mrtam — 

Immortality as well as mortality are both established in the body 
(of everyone); by (the pursuit of) delusion, one reaches death; 
by (the pursuit of) truth, one attains immortality.’ 


The Central Message of Vedanta 

And verse fifteen concludes: etavaddhyanusdsanam — ‘this much 
alone is the teaching (of all Vedanta) ’; this is its central message, 
a message which it has been conveying to man for thousands ox 
years with a deep passion for his welfare, ‘with.. a loving human 
concern more than that of thousand mothers and fathers put to- 
gether’, mdirpitrsahasrebhyo a pi hitaimnd vedena, as Sankara 
picturesquely and feelingly expresses it (commentary on the Katha 
Upanisad , IV. 15). Vedanta is not interested in serving a bundle 
of dogmas and creeds, or a set of socio-political do’s and don’ts, 
to spiritually hungry humanity. It lovingly seeks to help man to 
grow to his infinite spiritual dimension. This central message was 
given a concise formulation by the outstanding Vedantic teacher 
of our own times, Swami Vivekananda (Complete Works , Vol. I, 
Eleventh Edition, p. 124): 

‘Each soul is potentially divine. 

The goal is to manifest this Divine within by controlling nature^ 
external and internal. 

Do tills either by work, or worship, or psychic control, or 
philosophy— by one, or more, or all of these — and be free . 

This is the whole of religion. 

Doctrines, or dogmas, or rituals, or books, or temples, or forms, 
are but secondary details. 5 
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Illustrating this central Vedantic teaching through a story, 
sara says (commentary on the Brahaddranyaka Upmigad, II, 


£ In this connexion, knowers of the Vedantic tradition narrate 
the following parable: 

‘A certain prince, discarded by his parents as soon as he was 
born, was brought up in a butcher's home. Not knowing his 
princely descent, he considered himself to be a butcher and pur- 
sued the duties appropriate to the butcher class, not those of the 
king as he would if he knew himself to be such. When, however, 
a certain supremely compassionate man, knowing the fitness of the 
prince for attaining the fortune of a kingdom, told him whose son 
he was — that he was not a butcher but the son of such and such a 
king, and that by some chance, he had come to live in the butcher’s 
home— he, thus informed, gave up the notion and the duties of the 
butcher class and, realizing that he was a king, adopted his own 
status gained by him from his ancestors. 

‘Similarly, this self of man, which is of the same category as 
the supreme Self, but separated from It like a spark of fire (from 
the fire), has entered this wilderness of the body, sense-organs, etc. 
and, although really beyond all relativity and finitude, takes on the 
attributes of the body and the sense-organs, which are characterize 
* 0l * 0 ecl by relativity and finitude, and thinks itself to be this aggregate 
of body and sense-organs, thinks itself to be lean or stout, happy 
or miserable — for it does not know itself as the supreme Self. But 
when taught by the Vedantic teacher that it is not the body etc., 
but the supreme Brahman, beyond all relativity and finitude, then 
it gives up the pursuit of the threefold desires (for progeny, wealth, 
and heaven), and realizes that it is nothing but Brahman. When 
it is told that it has suffered a fall from its true status as the 
supreme Brahman, like a spark (from the fire), it is firmly con- 
vinced that it is Brahman, as the prince was of his royal status,* 

Verse fourteen told us that realization of the Atman brings 
man freedom here and now; there is therefore no question of 
where a knower of the Atman goes after death. There is no com- 
ing or going in the infinite and non-dual Atman. This is the con- 
clusion of Vedanta philosophy. Its theological view on the matter, 
however, is presented in the next verse, verse sixteen. We had 
discussed this subject while dealing with verse twelve of the third 
chapter of this Upani^ad. 

The Brliadciranyaka Upani-sad proclaims in a majestic utter- 
ance (IV. 4. 6) the glory of this highest yoga as upheld in the 
philosophy of Vedanta: 
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Atha akdmayamdnah: yo akumo , niskdma, dptakdma , dtma - 
kdmo, na tasya prana utkrmnanti; bmhmaiva san brahmdpyeti— 

‘Now about the man who does not desire: of him who is without 
desires, who is free from desires, who has fulfilled all his desires, 
and to whom all objects of desire are but the Atman, his vital airs 
do not depart. Being but Brahman (while alive), he merges in 
Brahman (at the death of the body)/ 

But it is legitimate to ask what happens after death to those 
who have not thus realized the Atman. Every theology deals with 
this question in its eschatology. The Upanisads also contain var- 
ious views on the matter. In the next verse/verse sixteen, Yama 
refers to one of these views: 

Satam caikd ca hrdayasya nd$ya}i 
idsdm murdkdnam cibhinihsrtaikd; 

Tayordhvamdyan amrtatvameti 
visv&hnanyd utkramane bhavanti — 

‘Hundred and one are the nerves of the heart; of them one has 
extended towards the crown of the head. Going out by it upwards 
(at death), man attains immortality; (going out) through others 
leads to different forms of rebirth/ ^ 

Yogis speak of a subtle nerve going to the crown of the head 
known as susumnd which is located in the centre of the spinal 
column. When the life energy of a yog% it is believed, passes 
through this susurmid and goes out through the aperture in the 
crown of the head, known as brahmamndlim or ‘the opening lead- 
ing to Bi’alunan 5 , he will not be reborn in the world, but will 
Steadily reach brahmaloka, the world of the cosmic Mind, by stages 
and be absorbed in the immortal Brahman at the final dissolution 
of the universe. This is the theory of kramamukti , gradual emanci- 
pation. The path thus traversed is known as ‘the northern path* or 
‘the path of light’. This bmhmcirandhra remains ordinarily closed in 
the case of all people and opens only for this type of yogi who 
stands only next in spiritual eminence to the highest yogi men-* a 
tioned earlier, the one who realizes Brahman and achieves spiritual 
freedom and universality here and now. Except these two, all 
others depart through either ‘the southern path’, known also as 
‘the path of smoke 5 , or through a ‘third path’ leading to lower 
existences, and have to be reborn after spending varying periods 
in heavens or in less edifying planes of existence, ‘depending on 
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the quality of actions done and knowledge gained %y each dur- 
ing his or her earthly life 5 : yathd karma yatkd srutam, as verse 
seven of chapter five of this Upanisad told us before. 

In the next verse, verse seventeen, Yama concludes his teach- 
ing to Naciketa with a reference to a type of meditation on the 
Atman with the aid of a symbol and to the need to detach the 
Atman from the body and the sense-organs: 

Angiisthamdirah puruso’ntaratmd 
sada jandndm hr day e sannivistah] 

Tam svaccharirat pravrhet 
munjddivesikdm dhairyena . 

Tam vidydt sukramamrtam ; 
tarn vidydt sukramamrtamiti — 

'The Purusa, the inner Self, of the size of a thumb, always dwells 
in the heart of beings. One should separate Him from one's own 
body with steady courage as (one separates the tender) stalk from 
a (blade of) grass. One should know Him as the luminous, as 
the immortal; yea, as the luminous, as the immortal' 

^ ^ For the purposes of meditation, the Atman which is infinite 
aSS can be conceived as small or big. Meditation within the persona- 
lity is spiritually higher than meditation without. This needs a small 
size; hence the mention of the size of the thumb. Yama had earlier 
suggested in verse thirteen of chapter four the symbol of a smoke- 
less flame of the size of the thumb. Physical light is an apt symbol 
for the light of pure Consciousness. By such meditation, one learns 
to discriminate the Self from the not-Self. This is a very delicate 
process like separating the tender stalk from a blade of grass with- 
out injuring either. This needs to be done with courage and 
perseverance — dhairyena. This courage and perseverance will 
only come when the seeker is convinced that what lies in store 
for him at the end of the arduous search is the highest and best 
that man can aspire for and get, namely, illumination and immor- 
^ polity; 'that is the spoken and unspoken prayer of the human heart. 
Yes, concludes Yama in emphatic refrain, the Atman is illumina- 
tion and immortality. And it is always present in the heart of all 
beings as their true nature: sada jandndm hrdaye sannivistah* 

In the next verse, verse eighteen, which is the last verse of 
this Upanisad, the Upanisad concludes its account of the fascinat- 
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ing dialogue ietween Yama and Naciketa with a note of universal 
hope: 

Mrtyuproktdm n&ciketo’tha labdhvd 
vidydmetdm yogavidhim ca krtsnam; 

Brahmaprdpto virajo’bhut vimrtyuh 
anyopyevam yo vidadhydtmamevam— 

deceiving from the teaching of Mrtyu (Death, i.e. Yama) this 
knowledge (of the Atman) and the entire discipline of yoga , Naci- 
keta became free from all impurities and from death, and attained 
Brahman. And so will attain anyone else also who will thus realize 
(Brahman) as his own inner SelfJ 

Naciketa did not come to philosophy with just an intellectual 
curiosity; he had, as we have seen in the first chapter of this Upa- 
ni^ad, a burning passion to realize the truth about human life and 
destiny, and had burnt all his worldly desires to that end. And 
philosophy in India has ever borne this impress given to it by this 
eternal child of the spirit and other similar spirits of the Upani?ads. 
Naciketa received from his teacher this science, vidyd y and its 
entire technical know-how: yogavidhim ca krtsnam . With the help 
of these, he realized Brahman and became pure and spotless and 
immortal, and joined the unbroken procession of India’s eternal^ 
children of the spirit. To this impressive procession belonged 
Buddha and Sankara in the historic period and Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda in our own time. In his life is exemplifi- 
ed, says the verse, the full science of the spiritual life with its twin 
aspects of vidyd and yoga , the lucifera and the frucifera of this 
science. And the verse generously adds: anyopyevam yo vida- 
dhydtmam evam — -‘and so will attain anyone else also who will thus 
realize (Brahman) as his own inner Self/ This blessing is not the 
special prerogative of Naciketa and other specially gifted ones. It 
is a blessing pronounced on all humanity by nature and her in- 
dwelling God. 

This blessing finds a forceful expression in a passage of the 
Bfhaddraiiyaka Upani?ad (I, A. 10). * 

Commenting on that passage where it is similarly stated that 
the realization of Brahman attained by a great sage by the name 
of Vamadeva is open to anyone else also among gods, sages, or men 
to attain, Sankara says: 

‘Even before the realization of Brahman, all beings, being 
Brahman, are really always one with all others; but ignorance 
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superimposes on them the idea that they are not Brahman, that 
they are not one with all ... . 

‘Someone may think that the gods, who are great, attained 
this identity with all through the knowledge of Brahman because 
of their extraordinary power; but those of this age, particularly 
human beings, can never attain it owing to their limited power. 
In order to remove this notion the text says: “'and to this day 
whoever. . .in like manner knows It”, namely, the Brahman under 
consideration. . .as “I am Brahman’',. . .becomes all this.... For 
there is no difference as regards Brahman or the realization of It 
between giants like Vdmadeva and the human weaklings of today / 

During the last eight months, we have been engaged in a stqdy 
of the Upanisads and what they mean to us of the modern age. Of 
the ten authentic Upanisads, we selected for our study the first 
three as given in all classical enumerations, namely, Ua, Kena, 
and Kalha. They contain, in a concentrated form and with the 
least amount of extraneous matter, all the salient ideas and insights 
of the vast Upanisadic literature. These ideas and insights, as we 
( have seen in these lectures, seek to impart to human life the spirit . 
\ of strength and fearlessness, unity and harmony, love and service, , 
/ The central message of the Upani?ads is the message of freedom f 
I and equality, inner as well as outer; and that message is addressed l, 
j^^^Mnuch to the intelligence and reasoPx of man as to his heart and / 

■ feeling. .. ■ . 

It is necessary to point out that, though produced and nourish- 
ed by the Indian spirit, the Indian people have yet to assimilate 
in an adequate manner the wonderful insights of the Upanisads, 

; which today have not only India but also the whole world for 
if heir receptive audience. And modern India is dedicated to . this 
task of U rging a Vedantie body-politic to her undying sotih This 
is The mission off he Practical Vedanta taught by Swami Viveka- 
nanda. 

The new world emerging before our eyes, on the other 
hand, is a world physical^ search of a 

pure and lumin ous . soul foxu itself. In order to convey succinctly 
what the Upanisads mean to the emerging world order and to all 
* rtfodem men and women — theists or atheists, believers or agnostics 
I cannot, while concluding this series of lectures today, 3Fany-" 

| thing better than_ quote a moving passage, almost ^prophetic Jn 
“spirit, from a lecture of Swami Vivekananda on ‘The Necessity of 
Religion’ delivered in London in 1896 (Complete Works, Vol, II, 

Tenth Edition, pp, 67-68): 
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'As the Wan mind broadens, its spiritual steps broaden too. 
The time has already come when a man cannot record a thought 
without its reaching to all corners of the earth; by merely physical 
means, we have come into touch with the whole world; so the 
future religions of the world have to become as universal, as wide. 

'The religious ideals of the future must embrace all that exists 
in the world and is good and great, and, at the same time, have 
infinite scope for future development. All that w:as. good, in the 
past must be preserved; and the doors kept open for future addi- 
tions existing storer'TleligiOhs must also be inclu- 

sive and not look down with cdHtempt upon one another because 
th|ir particular ideas of God are dif ferent.. In my life I have seen 
a great many spirituaf men, a great many sensible persons, who 
did not believe in God at all, that is to say, not in our sense of 
the word. Perhaps they understood God better than we can ever 
do. The Personal idea of God or the Impersonal, the Infinite, the 
Moral Law, or the Ideal Man— these all have to come under the 
definition of religion. And when religions have become thus 
broadened, their power for good will have increased a hundredfold. 
-Religions having tremendous power in them have often done more 
f injury to the world than good simply on account of their narrow- 
1 ness anyddimitations . 

'...Religious ideas will have to become universal, vast, and 
infinite, and then alone we shall have the fullest play of religion, 
for the power of religion has only just begun to manifest in the^ 
world. It is sometimes said that religions are dying out, tha?** 
spiritual ideas are dying out of the world. To me it seems that 
they have just begun to grow. The power of religion, broadened 
and purified, is going to penetrate every part of human life. So 
/ long as religion was in the hands of a chosen few or of a body 
I of priests, it was in temples, churches, books, dogmas, ceremonials, 

| forms, and rituals. But when we come to the real, spiritual, uni- 
versal concept, then and then alone religion will become real and 
living; it will come into our very nature, live in our every move- 
ment, penetrate every pore of our society, and be infinitely more 
a power for good than it has ever been before. 5 
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3^5 fv4 d m^ T i T 'iw r sMstrt: mvtm: i 

srf^sqpFi; sp Mcra F K FT SfMtF sfTfsit aft T?R II \£ II 

3rf%rrf%r^ *Rft sTerriroFT wffft fff ^ra; i 

jftsft TO TOTOSrfTOT HT^t TOTrafoTOT TOift II ^ II 


3RFT ?Nt ®RTgH^ tq - : t ^ HTFT# JW flpftcT: I 
cPTt: srr ^ RW HTf ?Rfft «T 3ftt sRftft || ? n 

asm RT^riRr: eft Tmter f^frof^r srftc: i 

o 

%ft ff sfftftsfwrcfr spftft *Fft ^fROTre , jfl% u ^ u 

?r r fsRR fmmm <mr* i 

%r rfr f^rPPfftrTOefr awr afsfr hhrt: ii 3 n 

frftft faroift fftrof srf^tr ft =a ffttfft ?rraT i 
femftfFPT Hf%%eR W7HT TOTT ^Wl«'Fcl' II V || 
3ft3RnRTRrt s#rttt: saw sftrr: TfRcr frprt: i 
^•R 5TFTf: TfPTfcr SRT 3P=t^f sfroFTHT ^FTFR: 11 H II 
ST TfiTOPT: !*fft*rdft SR SHTRSTef ftrPTrfT RS* I 
3R sftsft srrfer tt ffft Fpft 5s: ^TPTPRrft ft u ^ u 

SpRIRTpr Sf fftftf ST ots: ^TOftsFq- S^ft ft ST fftsr. I 

3 Twff ^wr ^rs^r srprsftf srrerr n sa n 

sr sPittot sft^r t«T sjffttftt srg^nr fftRmR: i 
aTrorsftsft alror srrfer ii n 

RTT W FfTOWIT fttSenFftsTS spnsTFT $G3 1 
m an: S3cJT^f?RerrS% RFppft VmrfftftR: WTII ^ IT 

ansTTRf taf^rfcsrfsRT sr fsmt: wst ?jft sthi 
mt w srrl^%Hf^sftsFdsTRl4: aTRTOrfPr fenru \o \\ 
arWRTSsFR Wl$: sfaRT sraftjRPf 3 iwm THR I 
SRftr FfT TWT afeFSf TOST ftrd srfftft^SRPrr#: II 



srrersr ^crr^ t^rt 35? it ?v n 

%3T ik^imPd cPTi% SRffa rf JTS^tT 1 
zrfrssRrt wfim ?rw <re sretfir sff it ?H 11 

Td^-MditfR W^f T^ I 

'RlWdRK STR^T *ft Zff^sfw II II 

rr?r?R5’Rr.T sfcs qr*ri 

SR3T 5rf*R?l% q^s# 11 ?<3 U 

5T 3TT# fcreRT 3T ferf^tT HFT SFff #RRT I 

spsrt f?Rir: ^nwtsir g^FffV *r f? w w 5Rft n ?<; u 

SsRIT ^*T{??Rt fjRJ 5?R%^fRT% I 

?ft ?T fWPM fPPt |i% 7 f^cT II ?<?, If 

SPiWtoPT *r§cft snOTPPT ^Rftf?[%fr ^PTW I 

?pt^:. wrfsr gfcrerRrr «rrg: srcmn^; ^trpnrim: 11 =?« 11 

3T#n ft ?f3f% ^ftrt *n% s%: 1 
w m ^r tr^tT ?rrf?T|%ii 11 

3RRft 3f?r^5^rff«f?nT I 

f^TRRFt *RETT «flRt H II II 

stfrrrt srrrpt ?rm ?r *mr h srpr «reRr 1 

%*r wTsqr: gw* strrt f?pm% 11 V* 11 

^rrfsreft m^iwr \ 
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w fqrort ^ "Tit af qror arm 
©WRFft n fel <KPd qroTTOft a a fd w irfa^ 

a: tof a^a a?ror i 

3 TTO fefiw TK Flfa^a 5 ?r%Hf| II ^ II 
3 TRTOT fefe TOfT TOTita § I 

ffe 3 HKfa fafe TO: ^ 11 1 II 

^feqifi r fTFTTf : faWIH #qTr?r I 

aTOfainrora aaftr to#t wm toti 
ti ^ r^a iq a aaa T fa jjqnaaT to aroa: iik m 

anj faroroFTOfa aq%a toht tot i 
arofearftr arorPr totot to toto: ii ^ ii 
aFafena qp^rafrf arroro: TOisirfa: i 
H H TOTO aTfdTOSfcr II \3 II 

m% faaiTOFTOfa ww: tot srfa: i 

H H TOKHMtfa aTOW TO? H TO# II <i I! 


HTSTOa: aiTOT## HfSTOt: TGT qTOJI ^ I! 

ifetw: to faaf TOroaro to to i 
TOTO§ TO afe aSWIT afFTO: II ?° || 

q^rorof 3 rsqrora; ^w: to: i 

STOW TO fafrora; TO aTOST TO TO afo II ?? II 

TO aaa #a aat shtot a wrat i 

fi# TOTOtar :paT f¥TOT ^aFTOf%fH: It VR t | 

TOsai^TO 1 ^ aw: aro#wra arwrPr i 

STTOwdn *rffr faa^T crr#5®pg- anrofa ii u n 

afTOiS TOTO aTO TOfTOlTO i 

ansa aro fafrorr tproar ga qaroapaar aafw u ?v u 
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OTOTTTOOT f^TOTTOIOTEOT OTOT I * 

3PTRPRT *rp: to hot ftOTror wtw otto# n ?\ u 
^nf^r^qmpf tootst:# ototrftotj 

OTROTT OTcOTT OT ?FOTTOTt piTOt% OTflOT% II 1 %. II 


OT P TOT OTfs r 
OTOTOT: OTTgTO% OTT OTOTROTOTIOT TO# clOTTOTOTOTTOT TOP II ?I3 


pjaff p# 


toj#ot pfr sotototot p#j: otcotrtoot; wife' ottpotrotot i 

srfOTplTC: OTcOTMIcOTUHTOT OTTOTOTOTSTOPpfpp II ? II 
TOOT: TOOTTOTOTOTiP OTT55T: <T OT#OTfp fpOTFOT 'TTOTTOT I 

>0 U A 

OTOT OT# OTOTTOOT fOTfpfT STOTOTSJOTfP? OT OTIOTOT% I! ^ II 
OTOT OTOT W OTP ?|8?R*ra1^ OTOTOTIOT I 

• S3 *s 

#OTOT fOTOTPT# fOTOTOT qf<f?|eil% D.cT# OTcT II II 

PPtP OTTOTfPTP OT# OTOTTOTTO# I 
OTfiP fOTOTOTROTFT OTcOTT OT# OT #OT# II V II 

ot p otpot ott?otot p^ppcti 

#OTtOT OTOTOTSOTOTT OT OTOTT fOTOTP# pf pH HU 

OT: p OTTOft OTTOT OTOTP: pOTOTTP I 

ot^t 5ffwr ott ^rf^wmOT pf pii^ ii 

OTT Sim OT*OTOT#rf^OTOTF# I 

OTgr OTfTOT fOTOTSPf OTT #f#OTOTTOTOT pf p II vs II 

STPHfllOTppt OTTOTOTOTT OTOT P gpT OTfOTOTtfOT: I 

ffOT fsOTt OTlW?fjr|fOT^OTfOT4^fTOpOT: pf p II <S II 

OTPPWot pfesr OTOT OT OTSSfOT I 

OT OTOTT: OTOT STfrorr: OT| OTROT# TOOTOT pt pit %U 

OT^ OTOTfOT OTOTTOT OT#OTf I 

OT#: OT OTcJOTFOTHcT OT P OTtOTOT TO# II ?o it 
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’TFTTfW I 

jjwr: ?r wr v if rprt <mf?r 11 ?? it 

^sshet: fwf srTcirf?r ferafcr i 

f^rnft r H?fr fersmRir ^ <r?r n n n 

srf^rr^r: gwr i 

f^Tf w»^rw t^Kr IT S wt <RTJI ^ II 
iraR^ <ft ifsj "R^j 1%«rra% i 
q# mwFR'=TRr% n n 

frt sparrfecf i 

ttw irtf^rpra- strrt ^re% %nr u n 


5 T®| BTTimraRf WHt I! $ II 

anPT tef-TH TOTF4FT ^ffR: | 

^frft^TRW Iwr T^lt RRT II V || 

n srRRT RFn% iRjff 5fR% 5f^FT I 

^ f n \ i t 

fRT FT I? JTffJnfJT Rf^T WfT ?RTcFnTI 
w ^ wr srr^r arim wtfk qTrpr i i t u 
' 5l'qU5% 5 rR 5^PT Rf^r: I 
ernTOt^fq-f% zrarT^nr Jrqr^w ihd u 

r qq- g<%ij 5mrf% pt m gwr 1 

afffr g ^ PT c rf «<% 1 

f^RtT: IP? ?fg tpf rjg - 11 <j 11 
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srf%ret ^tf afdwi snrei 

cr^g-arr *r#ap-RTCRRT ^ ^f sfawr g%er u % u 

*rrc4wr ^f sriwt m ^ srf?PPTt srfr i 
P'h'ird'ajT ?RVcil'-d<k*n' ^ irfdWf aff? 1 ? II ?o || 
ftff W ^ST: R I 

^WRRpiiT R f^Rf 3TI«Pig:#T STT^T: II ?? H 
tpff 3RTt PWaRdWR '«TpT R: spTtffT ! 

awrc«r tsyrnf^r «rftr: etar ga# wi n ?? n 
fawttfdWRi %OT^a-a"Ri' tpft srggt aft fe«n% spptrt i 
cWRSpef tw#cT ^kr: %RT WI#cT: STRqijt I! |ftl 

gMsfer *p*p% srPr^ysf tt# *piri 
m ^ afs^mkr fear ?rrf% f^n% srni ?v u 

?r m fff wtr ?r ^sdiw ^tt faiaefr snfer fcf ts ara fe i 
^P?f am-arrfg- *p# wpt wrcn f^TT% u SK ii 


mzft 


3^f^TWT<?F trfrs5^: ?PTRPT: I 
Rr^r fpi cr^mcTfe# i 

?rfpw; sfm: f*RTT: gf #fe t{0, cRT II \ It 

arfof f%3^- 5nR?R am- gwfar fogcw i 

snsnrstcf ^ t^|^?gp% ^srf% n r ii 

^K^ifaa-Rratr WmfcT | 
wfe?^ ^Tw^r armkfg- tp^; ii 3 ii 
I f apRiftTFr farsrcr: i 

era - : ?pn| ^Rtr^rra- ii v u 

srqrssw OTTsscPfR w ppr otj i 

W^g TO^ <P# ?RTT RF^^T!% ’gnarrawfe ff*T?ri% 11 'a It 

ifeqFrr tr«rom wiwr ^ ?rer i 
TanrerePTpnRt ^ sftfr m irtift u % is 
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to Tpffr to: ycWfr*nr t 
totoP* TifRiwr ii is; m 

3 r®r^rp^ to: gwt. sgrrofcfpf p ^ i 

# tTOT TO# TOJ: 3 TOTO ^ TO#g II <i II 

g tot# frosRr wiw ar =^mr qrofg- tototo 1 

pr to# TOmsfroro# *r ^stotoi# to# n \ n 

aratr 'Tro### tot# tow ggt 

s^fer g m*£t grog: to gf# 11 ?o n , 

jt ##fg to# t#fewi; 1 

swiTvfRRT to% #rt fg srrorn# 11 u 11 

#ar toto n toto st# *r ‘wtoti 

S3 'O 

tot# fwfsrror spj grgm# 11 11 

TOd##tTOTOT: to#: 1 

to##tostot totor: srak%n 11 

3 TO TO TOTO?T 3 TOT q'SPF ffe f#T: I 
m totIs# to# to - par to?# n ?v 11 
srsrr TO SrfTOF% fTO#f TOTO: | 

3 T«r TO#rofr to# fR?fnwi it ?k 11 
to toft ^ pror totot; grarf TOk##:TOTOr 1 
froprorr scwr to#ii 11 

T: pTOTOTOTT TOT TO# p# *##£: 1 
cf wi^wD<.k>iq^d to^iR^n# #% 1 
?r Prarg toto# g fgror p^fc## n to 11 
protrot grfg%gtsg tos^t from# g>rfefg g from 1 
prop# fro## 5 TOn 3### to fTOsnw^gar 11 \6 11 
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Abhfy, 4, 394. 

Abhyudaya , 91, 150-51, 294, 361. 

Abraham, 372. 

Absolute (see Brahman), 2, 60,67, 
101, 106, 108, 120, 143-44, 157, 176, 
180, 186, 188, 190, 194, 215-16, 224, 
323, 373, 388, 425, 454, 471, 513; the 
Self of our self, 190. 

Acit, 182. 

Adhibhautika } 257. 

Adhidaivatam , 259. 

Adhyatma, 260; - drsti , 73; vidya, 42, 
184-85, 300, 433-34; -yoga, 185. 

Adhyatmika, 257. 

Aditi , the self of the cosmic powers, 
470, 474. 

Adler, 338-39. 

Advaita, 123, 345, 476-77, 481, 483, 
487-88; impact of, on religion, 429; 
philosophy of non-duality, 115, 428; 
practical, 483; realization, 227; 
s&dhana, 225, '463; spiritual vision 
of, 481; Vedanta, 226, 229, 345; 

vision of non-separateness, 483-84, 
486-88. 

Advaitic vision, 145, 

Agni, god, 252-54, 256-58. 

Agni , primordial divine energy, 164, 
167, 471, 474. 

Agnostic, 368. 

{ Aham Brdhmasmi’, 3. 

Aitareya Ar any aka, 490. 

Altar eya Upanisad , 1, 2. 

Alodsa, 101, 373,' 418, 474, 522. 

Alexander the Great, 394-95. 

Alice in Wonderland , 103. 

Allahabad, 510. 

Alpha, 420. 

Ambarisa, sage, 510, 

America, the United States of, 23 , 38, 
44, 78, 126-28, 283, 480, 505. 

American(s) , 29; political philosophy, 
38. 

Amrta (see Immortality), 150, 293, 
295, 361-62. 

Ananda (bliss), 85, 423. 

Ananda, Buddha’s disciple, 162. 

Anandamayakosa, 422-23. 

Anaximenes, 189. 

Anguttara Nikdya, The 9 178. 

Annamayakosa , 422-23, 436. 

Antardtman, 120. 

Antarctic, the, 476. 

Antaryami, 385, 467, 544. 

Anthropology, attitude of, to religion, 
186. 

Ann- Gita, 513, 

Apdna, 494-95. 


Appasamy, A. J., his Christianity as 
Bhakti Margo, 25. 

Arab(s), 29, 30; Islam, 30, 34; nation, 
29; national mind, 30. 

Arcirddi rmrga, 164. 

Arctic, the, 476. 

Arjuna, 68, 79, 93, 152-53,. 163, 165- 
66, 183, 264. 


Aruni, Upanisadic sage, 3. 
Auddal 


(see Vajasrava, 


233; G%td } 


Aruni, Auddalaki, 

Gautama), 276. 

Aryas, 115. 

Asia, 44, 371. 

Asian, 31. 

Assaji, 369-70. 

Assyria, history of, 44. 

Astdvakra , Samhita, 222, 

_ 324. 

Astikya buddhi, totality of positive 
attitudes, 270. 

Asuras, 95, 220, 252, 256, 258. 

Asvalayana, 547. 

Asvattha } peepul tree, 509-10, 512-13, 
516, 519-20. 

Atharva-Veda, 509. 

Atheism, 38, 505. 

Atheist, 37. 

Atlantic, the, 476, 540. 

Atmajnana, 13, 74, 76, 113, 233, 531. 

Atman (see Self), 2, 3, 5-7, 13, 17, 18, 
42, 50, 51, 54, 58, 59, 87, 90, 95-97, 
99-106, 108, 113, 115, 117-21, 123-26, 
137-38, 140, 143, 146, 150, 155, 160, 
162, 165, 171, 174, 177-78, 187-95, 
198, 200, 206-17, 219-21, 224-25, 229- 
34, 236, 241, 243, 250-51, 262, 264, 
270, 274, 285, 293, 296, 300, 306, 309, 
314, 316-17, 319-20, 323, 327, 329, 
343, 345, 348-51, 354-58. 360-62, 
364-65, 372-76, 380-90, 392-93, 

396-97, 399, 401, 405, 410-12, 

421-22, 424, 427-28, 430-36, 442-43, 
446, 451, 454-55, 464-70, 472-74, 
484-86, 489-90, 492-96, 498, 501, 
503-9, 516, 520, 527-30, 532-36, 538, 
542-44, 546-47, 549-52; all-pervasive 
and infinite, 104; background of all 
energies of universe, 104; bliss of. 
365; characteristics of, 356; glory of, 
84; innermost being of man, 113 ** 
integrating principle of man, 494; 
knower of, 530; realization of, 470; 
reservoir of all strength, and energy, 
230; science of, 455; Self, true 
nature, of every man and woman 
and child, 54, 108; space-time con- 
tinuum of modern science, nearest 
and best symbol of, 101; spiritual 





unification of all experience in, 5; Bodh-Gaya, 422, 443, 462, 

term and concept of, 119-20; Truth Bodhi, 199, 462, 510, 535; tree, 369, 

of truth, 6; universality of the truth 462. 

of the, 430; unknown but not Bodhisattvas, 173. 

unknowable, 431. Boehme, Jacob, 223. 

Atmamdya, 192, 292, 325, 497. Bohr, Niels, 111, 282, 456. 

Atom, 106. Bombay, 481. 

Augustine, St, his Confessions , 189. Bouillard, M., 336. 

Aurangzeb, 32, 33. Bradby, Mi K., his The 'Logic -of the 

Avasthdtraya prakriyd , the method- Unconscious Mind, 335. 

oiogy of the three states, 334. Brahma, 234, 379, 454, 520, 547; cosmic 

Avatdra($), 11, 96, 151. mind, 522; creator God, 484. 

Avidyd , 12, 134-37, 141-42, 147, 149, Brahma ; poem by Emerson, 384. 

151, 153, 293, 298-304, 484, 519; posi- Brdhmacarya, 372, 380; ceremony, 82. 

tive science, 142. Brahmajndna^ 13, 242; is sarvatma* 

Avyakrta, 418. bhdv a, 113. 

Avyakta, 415, 418, 421-23, 426-27, 519, Brahmaloka , 104, 166, 523-25, 550. 

526, 533; concept of, 5. Brahman, 2, 3, 5, 13, 17, 18, 20, 58, 

( Ayam atmcL brahma \ 3. 60, 63, 65, 67, 68, 75, 77, 79, 80, 86, 

' ' 87, 91, 101, 105-6, 108, 110, 113, 119- 

Babylonia, history of, 44, 21, 131, 135, 137-41* 143-44, 157, 160, 

Bacon, 142. 165, 179-80. 187-92, 194-95, 198, 201, 

Badarayana, 326. 203, 209, 211, 215-23, 225-29, 242, 

Banaras (see Varanasi), 525. 248, 250-52, 254, 256-63, 280, 295, 

Barcroft, Sir Joseph, 540-41. 300, 318, 323, 343, 345, 348, 350, 354, 

Barnett, Lincoln, his The Universe and 362-63, 365-66, 372-75, 378-80, 383, 

Dr, Einstein , 110-11, 182, 282, 456. 390, 395, 397-98, 407, 411, 421, 423, 

Baume, the leading French chemist, 426 } 428-29, 444-46, 451, 484-65, 

336. . 471-75, 477, 484, 487-90. 496, 501-2, 

Being, 140; and becoming, 138-39, 141, 508-13, 516-23, 535, 543-46, 549-50, 

143; fullness of, 73. 552-53; as cosmic order, 521; bliss 

B&ngal, 227. of, 365; city of, 58; concept and 

Bernard, Claude, 406, 540. term, 119, 157; innermost being of 

Berni, Abdul Kazak, 32, the universe, 113; is pure conscious- 

Bhagavad-Gita (see Gita), 3, 46, 50, ness, 2; knower(s) of, 87, 222, 465; 

52, 55, 60-62, 67, 75, 78, 79, 82-84, ocean of bliss, 86; power of, 20; 

88, 89, 93, 94, 113, 122, 148, 351, 441. realization, nature of, 223; spiritual 

Bhdgavaiam, irtmad, 72, 88, 151, 173, unification of all experience in, 5; 

242-44, 287, 306, 329, 379, 396, 472, thinker of all thought, 256; tree o£ 

491. 493. _ 513-14; and Atman, unity of, 189, 
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East, 4, 6, 18, 38, 39, 46, 55, 57, 62, 
64, 77, 89, 97, 113, 124, 133, 145, 174, 
22V 265, 283, 309, 391; mystics of, 
223* 

Eekhart, 223, 391* 

Eddington, Sir Arthur, 116, 136; his 
The Philosophy of Physical Science, 
15, 112, 177, 312, 456; his Space, 
Time and Gravitation f 112, 181, 
531* 

Edison, 336. 

Education, 13, 48, 55, 56, 60, 86, 115, 
125-26, 129, 131, 133, 146, 149, 203, 
206, 212, 220, 230, 233, 238-39, 247- 
48, 263-66, 300-303, 325, 407, 409, 
499; according to Vedanta, 124; 
broad-based, need lor, 54; charac- 
ter-building, 131-32; consummation 
of 4 248, 334; creative, 235; ethical, 

* 71, 294, 484; highest, according to 
Upanisads, 239; Indian, 133; man- 
making, 131, 174; modern, 265-66; 
one-sidedness in, 202; secret of, 
185; secular, 235, 266; spiritual, 3, 
71, 115-16, 149, 168, 262, 266, 271, 
352-54, 484, 500; true, 127, 130, 154, 
191, 325; Vedantie conception of, 
301, 

Ego, '245, 247-49, 251, 254; false life 


Devadatta, 222. 

Devas, 220, 252-53, 256, 258, 492; 
sense-organs, 494. 

Devayana, 163-65, 

Devi Mdhatmyam (see Candi ), 195, 
259 , 447. 

Dhamma, 321, 463* 

Dhammapada, 227, 538. 

Dkarma , 33, 52, 53, 94, 150, 158, 169, 
210, 273-74, 1293-95, 354, 356, 361-62, 
366, 370, 378, 407, 449, 451, 521; as 
taught by the Vedas, 151, 

Dharmacakrapravartana Sutra , 52. 

Dharma Sdstm f S, 

Dhira, 59, 192, 244, 249, 251, 356, 453- 
55, 457, 459-60, 463, 504, 506, 529, 533. 

Dhunvddi mdrga , 164. 

Dickinson, Lowes, his The Greek 
View of Life , 497. 

Discipline, the power of, 201, 

Divine Grace, 259; and self-effort, 
390-91. 

Divine Mother, 75, 229. 

Drake, Durant, 142. 

Dream(s). 334, 339. 

Drgdrsyaviveka, 467, 

Drfc,* the Seer, 117, 213, 342* 

Durant, Will, his The Story of Civili- 
zation: Our Oriental Heritage , 44, 
147; on lessons of Indian political 
history, 147, 


of, 249; place of, in the strategy of 
evolution, 245; unripe and ripe, 253- 
54. 

Egypt, history of, 44. 

Einstein, 111, 136, 327. 

Electron, 106, 111, 136, 326. 

Elliot, and Dawson, their History of 
India , 33. 

Emerson, 317, 384. 

Energy, 106. 

England, 498. : - 

Enjoyment, technique of, 77, 

Enneads, The, 362, 

Epistemology, 176. 

Equality, political, economic, and 
spiritual, 113, 115. 

Ether, 101. 

Ethics, 79, 109, 150, 185, 292-94, 301, 
315, 369, 382, 451; basis of, 88, 
greatest teaching of, 126; social, 248. 

Ethnic Old Testament, 25. 

Europe, 223. 

European(s), 6, 29. 

Evolution, 47, 48, 68-70, 73, 236, 238, 
245, 262, 295, 302, 328, 348, 377, 379, 
407, 412, 417, 447-48, 452, 473, 527, 
539-41; according to Vedanta, 236, 
307; biological, 238; consummation 
of, 443; cosmic in scope, 110; cul- 
tural, 377; goal of, 80; highest pro- 
duct of, 473; human, dialectics of, 
79, direction of, 240, dynamics of, 
241; human stage of, progress at, 
448; maifs, not biological but psy- 
chological, 69, 241; organic, 377; pre- 
supposes involution, 473; social, 238; 
theory of, 110, 

Evolution after Darwin , 68. 

Existence, tree of, 509-10, 512; Indian 
and Scandinavian, 511-12. 

Existentialism, 186. 

Faith, 39, 133, 270; and reason, meet- 
ing ground of, 345. 

Faust, 288* 

Freedom, 53, 57, 71, 72, 99, 114, 153, 
249, 274, 289, 339, 369, 394, 411, 523; 
birthright of all, 410; from want 
and fear. 153; joy of, 72; man’s 
birthright, 71, 74; nature of man, 
249; teachers of, 71; watchword of 
the cosmic process* 71* 

Freud, 338-39* 

Galileo, 336. 

Gandhara region, 319-20. 

Gandharvafs), world of, 522-23; 
- loka , 523 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 125, 172, 380* 

Gang a (see Ganges), 75, 226-27, 510. 

Gahgasagar, 227. * 
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Ganges (see Ganga), 205, 311. Greco-Roman, culture, 30; thought 

Gargi, 3. 294. ’ 

Gaudapada, 211, 426, 468, 477, 524. Greece, 394. 

Gautama (see Naciketa), 121, 496; Greek(s), 6, 7, 15, 55, 150, 435; cul- 
(see Aruni, Auddalaki), 276. ture, 496; its Mystery Religions 

Gautama Buddha, 321, 370. 496-97; literature, 44; philosophers’ 

Gaya, 75. 454; thought, 36, 60, 188, 461, 496.’ 

Giiyatr i, Vedic prayer, 157, 485. Guru, 320. 

Gibbon, 38. 

Gita (see Bhagavad-Gita), 9, 17, 18, ' 

62, 66, 75, 84, 110, 130, 132, 134, 140, Haldane, J, B. S., his Possible 

142, 144, 147-54, 163-66, 169-73, Worlds, 235. 

176-77, 182, 185, 202-3, 210, 239, Happiness, eternal, 505; not in heaven, 

264, 291, 295, 298, 306, 323-24, 329, but in the soul, 524. 

354 , 358, 365, 377, 383, 387, 410, 414, Hara (see Siva), 234. 

424, 434, 461, 478, 487, 489, 491, 499, Hari (see Vi§nu), 234; the indwelling 
510-11, 513, 524, 535-36, 538, 541, God, 493. 

547; essence of the Upanisads, 130. Head, Joseph, and S. L. Cranston, 
GUdnjali, 58. ’ their Reincarnation: An East-West 

God, 4, 6, 8, 11, 20-23, 26-30, 38, 39, Anthology, 315. 

52, 67, 68, 73, 74, 76-79, 82, 83, 85-88, Heaven, 6, 166-67, 276-79, 348, 524- 

94,, 96, 98, 106, 114, 121, 132-34, 140- 25; kingdom of, 98, 117, 165, 188, 

41, 143-44, 151, 156-57, 161, 163-64, 427, 480, 545. 

167-68, 170-71, 173-74, 177, 179-80, Hegel, 17, 198. 

185-87, 189, 192-93, 202, 216-19, 223, Heisenberg, his Physics and Philoso- 
225-27, 243, 253, 256-57, 259, 262, P^y, 330-32. 

268, 298, 303, 310, 325, 329, 339, 345, Hela, world of, 511-12. 

351, 357, 361-62, 365, 369, 372-76, Hell, 6, 95. 

380, 385-86, 388, 390-94, 401, 412, Henry Thomas R„ 156. 

420-21, 425-29, 435, 437 , 453, 460, Heraclitus, 17, 198. 

471, 473-74, 476-78, 484-85, 489, 491- Himalayas, 115. 

93, 498, 505-7, 509, 518, 524, 552, Himavat 256. 

554; anthropomorphic, 218; bliss of, Hindu(s), 7, 21, 22, 31-34, 36, 39, 65, 
365; book of, 33; children of, 339, J®> 170, 176, 303, 344, 383, 435, 439, 

383; conceptual, versus true, 126; 479-80, 482, 491, 524; empire, 33; 

evolution of the conception of, 367; minc ^ 507; .religion, 303, 444; 

extra -cosmic personal, 278; glory scriptures, 91; society, 31, 147; spiri- 
of, 26, 27; greatest law-giver, 118; tuality, 36; thought, 18; tolerance, 
impersonal, 11, 221, 228-27, 421, 428; TT *f; . _ _ _ _ „ 

in everything, 132, 141; in man, 129, 24, 31, 34, 35, 128, 169, 344, 

133; incarnations of, 151; indwel- fountainhead of, 11; preaches 

ling spirit in man and nature, 52; personal-impersonal God, 11 , # 

is bliss, 85; kingdom of, 98, 351, 525; Hirapyagarbha, Becoming in its im- 
living, 218, 505; love of, 31, 143; tia * lu5; cosmic mmd, o!9; 

lovers of, 30; majesty of, 27; man 423 * 

finds fulfilment in, 68; of Christian S[V; n 

theology, 419; one’s own Self, 437; £°kbes, T a i o.o 

personal, 17, 186, 225, 421, 425, 428, HoSIoriieS 541 L ° S ^ 363 * 

27 1; 394 et -realization 18 ' SO^Tnner -Hemostasis,’ 348* 379-80, 406, 452- 
purity essential for , 392; Seif of all, ^ 

82, 83, 505; subject of everything, Homo%aviens 408 481 • 

worsldo a oJ XS 89 n W&y t0 ’ 74; Hoover Committee' 288* 

,\V01TS*lXjP Qx.f m, TTahc: nlrl arc 

Sodfmess fulfilment, fruition, of man- Hoyle, Fred, 64 422. 

^imess, 87, 202-3. Hume, Robert Ernest, his The Thir- 

jjoethe, ^88, £,97. teen Principal Upanisads, 13/177. 

gothic cathedral, 17, 198. Huxley, Aldous, 75, 15i. 441. 

jovrnd Singh, Guru, 33. Huxley, Sir Julian. 42, 64. 66, 68-70, 

j-race Divine, 259, 392, and personal 243, "245, 307, 377, 407, 420-21, 442, 

effort, 390-91*. . 450, 526; his The Uniqueness 
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of Man, 242; his lecture on ‘The 
Evolutionary Vision* (Evolution 
after Darwin ), 377 , 406. 

Huxley, Thomas, 13; his Methods 
and Results , 299, 402, 

Iblis, 492. 

Igdrasil, the Ash-Tree of Existence, 
511. 

Ignorance, 141, 265. 

Ik$vaku, 84. * 

Immortal, the, 74, 88, 120, 180, 236, 
243, 250, 385, 428-30, 443, 482-63, 
496, 509, 546-47. 

Immortality, 43, 89, 97, 100, 134-35, 
137, 146, 150, 214, 223, 230-33, 235- 
36, 249, 295, 305, 313, 315, 347, 362, 
396, 443, 449, 455, 459, 482, 538, 547- 
48, 550-51; intimations of, 100, 180, 

204, 312; wakefulness, way to, 538, 

Ihcarnation(s), (see Avatar as), 96, 

India, 6, 9, 10, 14, 18-20, 23, 24, 26, 30, 

31, 33, 38-39, 42, 44, 46-49, 51, 52, 
54-56, 58, 60, 62, 65. 70-72, 74, 81- 
83, 89, 94, 109-10, 114, 117, 123, 125- 
28, 133-34, 146, 156, 168-70, 172-74, 
176-79, 181, 185, 188-89, 195. 198, 

205, 217, 227-28, 243, 266-67, 

270-71, 277, 303, 310'. 313, 340-41, 
374, 380, 395, 437, 450, 453-54, 473, 
482, 488, 498, 509-10, 513, 525, 537, 
552-53; ancient, 6, 46, 181, 194, 267, 
313, 450, 454, 488, did not neglect 
sciences of external nature, 184; 
birth in, desired by gods, 173; char- 
acter of the average educated 
citizen of, 170; continuity of spirit- 
ual tradition in, 50; contribution to 
sum total of human progress, 44; 
eternal legacy of, 46; great thinkers 
of, 17, 62; had a comprehensive view 
of nature, 341; history of, 31, 38, 
44, 49; karmabhumi, 173; message 
of, nothing credal, 47; modern, 25; 
modern renaissance in, will result 
in a happy synthesis of Vedanta 
and Islam, 36; new, 21; partition of, 
34; people of, 271; philosophic 
thought of, 123; philosophy and re- 
ligion developed by, 10, 552; punya - 
bhumiy 173; quest of philosophy and 
religion in, 366; rational and scien- 
tific approach to religion in, 340; 
religious genius of, 25; renuncia- 
tion and service, its twin ideals, 
129; sages of, 199, 287; spiritual 
literature of, 46; western. 24/ 

Indian (s), 29, 228, 374, 476; ancient, 
497; ancient sages of, 287. their 
humility, 213; ancient scientific 
thought, 373; constitution, 37; cul- 
ture, vital elements of, 16, 54, 380; 




heritage, 55; history, 31, 38; ideal- 
ism, 188; legacy, 70; lif<£ 84; nation, 
developed all aspects of life, 49, 
misfortune of, 202; people, 19, 84; 
philosophers, 7, 454; philosophy, 
194-95, 270; religxon(s), 148, 217; 
religious thought, 18, impersonal 
background of, 19; sages of, 201, 
373; 382; secularism 36; society, 202; 
spiritual tradition, 29, continuity of, 
225; spirituality, 173; students, in 
foreign countries, 56; thought, 39, 
108, and modern scientific thought, 
65; tradition, 8, 9, faith in the 
Supreme basic principle of, 37; wis- 
dom, challenge to, 31. 

Indian Interpreter . 25. 

Individuality, true, 248, 528. 

Indo-Aryans. 474; greatest prayer of, 
485. 

Indonesians, 29. 

Indra, 3, 220, 252-53, 255-59, 395 , 521. 

Indriya, 422. 

Indus 394 

Infinite/ the. 19, 32, 67, 74, 101, 106, 
125, 176, 180, 194, 205, 235-36, 388, 
429, 444, 531. 

Ingersoll, Professor, 78. 

Inspiration, real, never contradicts 
reason, 323. 

Instinct, 328. 

Intuition. 322. 

Involution, 473. 

Iran, 30. 

Iranian, culture, 30; spiritual tradi- 
tions, 30. 

Isa Uyanisad, 1 , 62, 63, 75, 77-79, 81, 
82, 88, 90, 91, 95, 97, 99-100, 102, 105- 
6, 108, 113, 117, 119, 122-23, 128,- 133- 
34, 138, 141, 145-49, 151-54, 157, 161- 
63, 165-67, 169, 176, 181-82, 190, 252, 
263, 289, 299, 364, 377, 384, 468, 482, 
488, 553. 

Islam, 29, 31, 35, 36, 39, 492; Arab, 34; 
as a path to spiritual realization, 
30; fundamentalist, 33 ; future course 
of, 35, 36; Indian, 26, 31, 33-36, 
glorious future before, 36, recon- 
struction of, 36, revivalist move- 
ments in, 36; Indian contact with, 
30; its eternal spiritual core, 30; 
modem Indian, 34; orthodox, 30; 
Pakistani, 34; progressive, 33; reac- 
tionary, 31; saints of. 30; Smrti con- 
tent of, 30. 34; spiritual core of, 35; 
gruti aspect of, 31, 32, 35, content 
of, 29, 30, 34; Sufi movement in, 30. 

Islamic, democracy, 36; intolerance, 
not the fruit of Islam, 33; learning 
and culture, 30; religion, 32; Smrti, 
34; spirituality, hoary tradition in, 
35; yugadharma , 33. 
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Israel, 471. ^ 

Issues in involution, Evolution after 
Darwin , 69. 

Isvara (the personal God), 425, 471, 
Itivuttakam, 438, 

Jabdla Upanisad, 1, 

Jagat f 138. 

Jain movement, 165. 

Jainism, 11, 169, 374; built upon the 
life of Jinas, 11. 

Jalal-ud-din Kumi, Maulana, 35, 188, 
391 

James, William, 64, 85, 206. 

Janaka, 3. f- ’ * 

Jatadhari, 227, 

Jdtaveda (see Agni), 254. 

Jeans, Sir James, 103, 334; his The 
New Background of Science 3 102, 
107, 136, 327, 331, 425. 

Jehads, 31. 

Jehovah, 339, 

Jennings, J. G. ? his The Veddntic 
Buddhism of the Buddha , 162, 321. 
Jesus (see Christ), 11, 24, 51, 76, 78, 
86. 98, 99, 109, 117, 126, 154, 169, 188, 
193, 201, 210, 234-36, 259, 291, 294, 
317, 354, 372, 377, 390, 392, 395, 427, 

436, 441, 444, 453, 460, 478, 525, 529. 
Jews. 27, 372, 492. 

Jijn&sa, 76, 176. 

Jinas, 11. 

Jiva, 120, 258-59, 314, 397-98, 401, 469. 
Jtvanmukti , 155, 165. 

Jivdtman , 401. 

Juana, 39, 98, 120, 152, 165, 195, 426, 

437, 478; path of, 144,' 227-28, 435-38; 
philosophy, 142; rdjasika, 478; re- 
alization, 463; sattvika, 478; tama- 
sika, 478; total illumination, 443; 
dtman (see buddhi >, 435; yoga, the 
fascinating path, 436; -yogi, 437. 

Jham, 166. 

John, St, 294, 372, 374, 390, 485. 

Jove the thimderer, 21. 

Judaic religions, 217. 

Judaism, 24, 39. 

Julius Caesar, 171. 

Jung, 338, 352, 547; his Modem Man 
in Search of a Soul, 339-40, 353, 547, 

Kabir f 125. 

Kaivalya TJpanisad, 547. 

Kilamas, 178-79, 

Kali, 70, 325. 

Kalidasa, 373, 410. 

Kama, 519, 546. 

Kane!, 75. 

Kant, 17, 176, 186, 198, 212, 330, 332-34, 
Kdrana sarira , 423-24, 

Karma, 484, 499; and rebirth, 497; 


dedicated work 261; path of, 17 39. 
144, 435, 438, 519; theory of, 423. 

Kasl (see Banaras, Varapasi), 75. 

Katha Upanisad , 1 , 12, 19, 50, 52, 62 
73, 78, 97, 105, 121, 192, 200, 250, 
263, 267-69, 274-75, 279, 292, 312, 
315, 325, 327, 329, 345-46, 354, 356, 
363-64, 366, 375, 381, 383, 389, 397, 
413, 415, 421-23 , 428, 430, 446, 464, 
468-69, 48 8, 509, 511, 514, 516, 526, 
533, 548, 553. 

KausitaM Upanisad , 1. 

Keith, A. Berriedale, 491. 

Kena Upanisad, 1, 6, 62, 95, 113, 176, 
179, 187, 190, 193-94, 203-4, 206-7, 
210, 212-14, 218, 220, 222, 225, 

230, 232, 242, 248, 250-51, 262-64: 
357, 390, 427, 436, 463; 465, 469, 535, 
544, 553. 

Kerala, 24, 32. 

Khafi Khan, 32, 33. 

Khetri, Maharaja of, 258. 

Knowledge, 265; fullness of, 142; leads 
to unity, 265; nature of, 1; para and 
apard, 2, 141-42, 433. 

Koran, 26-29, 32, 33, 35, 36; Smrti 
content in, 29; spiritual message of, 
29. 

Kos-as, 2, 113, 414, 422-24. 

Kramamukti , 550; concept of, 165. 

Krsna, 11, 22, 52, 53, 66-68, 71, 78, 84, 
115, 125, 132, 151-53, 166, 170," 182, 
185, 243, 264, 295, 306, 354, 414, 491, 
510, 524; full of joy, 78; master of 
yoga, 152; his glory, greatest 

preacher of Vedas, 11. 

Kumar as a mb hav am, 410 . 

Kunti, 365. 

Kuruksetra, 71 , 172, 242, 401. 


Lalitavistara, 291. 

Langdon -Davies, John, his Man: The 
Known and Unknown f 336, 

Lavoisier, 336. 

Life, and its achievements, 82,, 83; and 
death, 6; creative, 91; definition ac- 
cording to Swami Vivekananda 258; 
fulfilment, 109, 138-39, 151, 172, 180, 
398; heroic approach to, 174; higher, 
dialectics of, 79; how it should be 
lived, 81, 82; its great tragedy, 92; 
human, worth of, 81; meaning *>f, 
71; national, 89; true and false, 520; 
true joy of, 80; truth about, 281; uni- 
live process of education and .reli- 
gion. 407; what is, 258, 281: zest in, 
78. 

Life of Sri Ramakrishna, 229, 233. 

Life of Sivami Vivekananda , 126. 

Lila , the Relative, God's cosmic play, 
143, 
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Lincoln, Abraham, 506* 

Linga sanra, 423, 

Logic, limitation of, 103* 

Logos, 374, 376, 

Lokottara , transcendental experience, 
204. 

London, 37, 34, 112, 141, 307, 331, 357, 
428-23, 517, 524, 553* 

Los Angeles, 363* 

Love, a binding force, 108; more 
potent than hatred or fear, 394. 
Luke, St., 98, 351, 460, 525. 


M. (Mahendranath Gupta, the author 
of The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna ), 
310* 

Macrocosm, 185, 257, 426. 

Madras, 310. 

Magadha, 363. 

Maghavan (see Indra), 255. 

Mahabhardta, 3, 165, 262; 274, 329, 361; 
510-11, 513, 538, 548; war, 153. 

Mahdjnanas, 320. 

MaMndrayana Upanisad, 1, 148. 

Mahan, dtmd (see Mahath 415-16, 
418, 422. 

Mahdnirvana Tantra, 395. 

Mahat (see Mahan dtmd), 384. 415- 
20, 422-23, 435-36, 442, 526, 533. 

Mq,hdtman(s ) , 300, 530. 

Mahdvdkyas , 2, 3. 

Maitreyi, 3, 140, 178, 309, 347, 547. 

Majjhima Nikdya , 210, 321, 463. 

Majumdar, K.C., his The Classical 
Accounts of India , 394. 

Mammon, 298. -Jc* 

Man, 5, 42, 47, 48, 54, 60, 68, 69. 71, 
82, 87, 113, 134, 136, 139, 233, 237, 
245, 248, 253, 262, 274, 282, 287, 314, 
381, 386, 395, 416, 429, 440, 461, 463, 
489, 496, 520, 523, 528; alone attains 
to perfection, 492; digniiy of, 523; 
dominant position in evolution, 70; 
finest product of evolution, 489; 
glory of, 3, 50, 72, 523, 526; greatest 
mystery of nature, 111, 282; heir to 
the Infinite 74; his greatness, 59; 
his highest excellence, 48, 88; in 
quest of bliss, 364; innermost being 
of, 113; life and destiny of, 121; 
modern, 51, 123, 127, 175, 188, 408; 

* mystery of, 111-12, 184; peep into 
the depths oi 489; perennial theme 
of Vedanta, 429; personal, 428; 
privilege of, 526; science of, 112; 
service of, 39, 345; teaching of 
Vedanta on the subject of, 125; the 
brute, and the God, 262; the known, 
105, 107, 184; the perfect, 69; the 
unknown, 105, 107, 184; tragedy ofp 
'74; travels from truth, to truth, not 


from error to trutff, 16; true life 
for, 248; true measure of, 115; true 
nature of. 88, 250: two aspects of, 
283; uniqueness of. 242, 490; unity 
and solidarity of, 481; universal. 60, 
61; what is, 107; yearns for freedom, 
358. 

Manana , 388. 

Manas, 195, 199, 349, 399-401, 403-5, 
408-11, 415-16, 422, 433, 435, 443, 
526, 528, 533-37, 539, 541. 543. 

Mandukya Upanisad , 1, 2, 3, 121, 374- 
75, 467-68; Kdrikd, 211, 320, 426, 
468, 477, 524. 

Manliness, 39, 202-3. 

Manners, Eric, 116. 

Manomayakosa, 422-23. 

Manu, the law-giver, 11, 116, 185, 444, 
537; mythological, 84. 

Manu~smrti, 9, 116, 185 , 444. 537. 

Margaret Noble, Miss, (see Nivedita), 

Mark, St., 235. 

Markandeya, sage, 510, 

Masnavi, 35. 

Matarisva (see Vayu), 255, 

Materialism, 299, 402-3; limitations 
of, 3. 

Matter, 6, 111; and energy, equival- 
ence of, 111. 

Matthew, St., 99, 154, 193, 291, 317, 
386, 392, 441. 

Maya, 5, 65, 106. 228 , 343, 367-69, 493. 

McDougall, William, 129. 

Meditation, 76, 111, 185, 220, 362-64, 
388-89. 392, 461, 473-74, 479. 483-86, 
490, 536-37, 539, 547, 551; fit theme- 
for, 484; greatest help to spiritual 
life, 363; on the Atman, 486; royal 
path to immortality, 362; symbols 
for, 484-85. 

Mesopotamia, 30. 

Metempsychosis, 315. 

Methodist, 23, 24, 

Microcosm, 185, 257, 426. 

Middle Ages, 36. 

Middle East, 36. 

Milburn, R. Gordon, 25. 

Millikan, R.A., astro-physicist, his 
Autobiography, 43, 299, 402-3, 408. 

Milton, 507. 

Mimaihsaka* 488. 

Mind, 6. 203, 241, 251, 335, 349, 435, 
462; discipline of, in science, 196, 
in Vedanta, 198; human, no limit to 
power of, 434; its exploration, main 
task of the coming era, 70; its 
knowing - process. 425 ; its own 
guru, . 409; man’s dominant position 
in evolution due to, 70; mystery of, 
■111: pure, 194; training of. 200, 477, 
482: two aspects of, 194; two cate- 
gories of. 477; two types of, 125. 
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Fathan, 33. 

Paul, St, 168, 253. 

Paulsen, 142. 

Peace, not in things outside but with- 
in man, 436. 

Perennial Philosophy, 75, 151. 

Perfection, 91, 99, 165, 240-41, 433. 

Persia, 32. 

Persian, 35; thought, 36. 

‘Phaedrus^ 399. 

Pharisaism, 217. 

Pharisees, 98, 351, 460, 525. 

Philosophy, 66, 67, 75, 132, 142, 176, 
178, 186, 270, 277, 315, 345-46; ac- 
cording to Yedanta, 176; critical 
approach in, 176, 194; end of, 193; 
in India, 17; Indian, 195; is syn- 
thesis of all knowledge and experi- 
ence, 141; of science and religion, 
457; modern, 186; product of 
jijvMsa, 176; quest of, in India, 366; 
true, way of, 147; western, 176. 

Photon, 106, 136, 327, 384. 

Pippala tree, 509-10. 

Pippalada, 2. 

Pitrs, world of, 522, 

Pitrloka , 523. 

Pitryana , 163-65. 

Plato, 17, 189, 198, 249, 293, 399, 499. 

Platonic thought, 496. 

Pleasure, 98, 286, 289, 292. 

Plotinus, 362. 

Positivism, 197; versus religion, 364. 

Prabhasa, 75, 

Prabasi , 20. 

Pradhana, 65. 

Prahlada, 173. 

Prajapati(s), 3, 155, 158, 220; Cosmic 
Person, 86; cosmic powers, 117. 

Prajnana, 393. 

Prakrti, 65, 513, 527; para and apara, 
307. 

Prakrtilaya, 247, 

Prasna Upanisad, 1, 2, 261. 

Pratyak, Mman, 86, 471; caitanya , 66; 
tattva, 66. 

Pravrtti, 150-51, 545-46. 

Prana, 138, 161, 206-7, 373, 395, 469- 
70, 474, 494-95, 521-22; Brahman, 
395; concept of, 5; cosmic energy, 
138, *521. ; 

*Pranamayakosa, 422-23. 

Presbyterian, 24. 

Prey a, the pleasant, 292-93, 295-97, 
299-301, 303, 348-49, 398. 

Promethean spirit,. 60. 

Protons, 136, 326. 

Punjab, 33, 226. 

Purana(s), 9, 11, 18, 84, 258. 

Puru$a, 187, 415, 421, 423, 426-30, 432/ 

* 435, 442, 483 , 526, 533, 551. 


Purusatantrajnana , Dbowledge de- 

pending on the person, 9. 

Quantum theory, 330-31* 333. 

Quran (see Koran), 27. 

Habiya, Muslim woman saint, 168. 

Kacism, fundamentally antirational, 
481. 

Radhakrishnan, Dr. S,, 38, 94, 424; his 
Eastern Religions and Western 
Thought , 32, 305, 479; his Indian 
Philosophy, 187, 189; his Recovery 
of Faith, 37; his The Bhagavad 
Gttd, 424; his The Principal Upa- 

■ . nisads, 25, 

Rahasya , 115. 

Rdjadharuia , 295. 

Rajagrha, 369-70. 

Rajas/ 265, 478, 512. 

Rdjasika, 479; action, 500; jntina, 
478-79, 483. 

Raj endra Prasad, Dr./ 160. 

Ramakrishna, Sri, 9, 18, 19, 21, 36, 41, 
45, 48, 50, 53, 54, 57, 71-75, 78, 83, 
86, 87, 92, 93, 96-98, 106, 109, 123, 
125-27, 130, 132, 137-38, 142-44, 152, 
154, 178, 192, 195, 217, 222, 225-30, 
233-34, 241-42, 247, 251, 253, 265, 286, 
300, 304, 309-11, 319, 325, 345, 350, 
362, 365, 386, 388, 390, 409, 436, 444, 
460, 463, 475-76, 485, 492, 498-99, 520, 
529, 535, 552; full of joy, 78; glo- 
rious expression of the theme of 
the Upanisads in, 48; scope of his 
mission, 152. 

Ramanuja, 484. : 

Rdmdyana , 9. 

Ramdas, 33. 

Rahti&eva, 173. 

Rasmani, Rani, 227. : 

Reader's Digest, 116. 

Reality, 15, 39, 63, 66, 67, 100, 119, 
122, 135, 141-43, 145-48, 150-51, 159- 
60, 176-77, 180, 182, 186, 200, 204, 
212, 214, 226-27, 238, 251, 264, 277, 
298, 300, 306, 320, 323, 329, 343-44, 
369, 371-73, 384, 395-96, 407, 410, 
425/ 427-28, 432, 437, 451, 475-76, 
506, 517-18, 523-25, 543; and its 
symbol, 156; concept of, 331; im- 
personal, 143; nature of, 214; per- 
sonal, 143; philosophy of, the tree 
imagery and, 513; synoptic vision 
of, in Yedanta, 122; total vision of, 
122* 150; two aspects of, 106, parti 
and apara, 142; ultimate, 117, 200, 
214; Yedantic vision of* 517. 

Realization, 39. 517; steps to* 433. 

Reason, 37, 39-41, 122, 133, 322-23, 
327-30, 334-35, 337, 340, 344-45, 405, 
424-26, 430-32j 43 4, 444, 454, 497, 
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502, 536-37; Quipping it for higher spirituality, 79; eternal message of 
life, 448; glory of, 426; in classical religion, 288. 
physics, 329; in modem depth psy- Rg~Veda> 15, 217, 269, 396, 419, 492 
chology, 338; in modern science, 507, 509. 

334; in twentieth -century biology, Remain Holland, on Sri Ramakrishna 
337; in twentieth-century physics, and Swami Vivekananda, 21. 126* 


330; life-breath of, 340; "logical, 
limitations of, 317, 322, 328, 425, 431; 
modern scientific, versus Vedantic, 
334; philosophic, 330, 341-46, 357, 
431-33; purification of, 425-26; 
scientific, 40, 41, 335, 341-44, 425; 


on Swami Vivekananda’ s words, 22; 
on the unique characteristic of 
Vedanta, 14; his The Life of 
Ramakrishna , 50, 126, 144, 458; his 
The Life of Vivekananda and the 
Universal Gospel , 14, 22. 


Vedanta upholds, 328; Vedantic, 46, Roman, Empire; 38; civilization, 309; 
323, 426. society, 53. 

Rebirth, 497-500; Indian fear of, 169, Roy, Raja Rammohan, 55, 125. 
Reincarnation, 313-15, 423. R> s is, 12, 131, 206, 340, 453-54, 458. 

Relativity, Theory of, 104, 112, 330, Rta f 118. 

333; special, 111; general, 111. Russell, Bertrand, 42, 249, 457, 486; 
Religion(s), 7-9, 22, 23, 28, 38, 39, 41- his The Impact of Science on 

43, 48, 67, 87-89, 94, 110, 121, 128, 132, Society , 239, 309, 314, 455, 530; his 

134, 148, 163, 186, 218, 251, 268, 270, The Scientific Outlook, 42. 

292, 294, 307-8, 313, 315, 325-26, Ruysbroeck, John, 391. 

340, 345, 351, 362, 364, 369, 372, 407, 

412, 428, 441, 449, 457-58, 462-63, Sabda brahman , 374. 

475, 478-79, 484, 554; all, f undam en- Sabdakalpadruma, 510. 
tal message of,. 8; basis of, 88; Sabians, 27, 

blessedness, fruit of, 463; central Sacciddnanda (see Sat-cit-dnanda), 
passion of, 314; critical approach in, 67, 143, 535. 

177; easy-going, 84, 441; end of, Sacred books, Sri Ramakrishna’s 

193, 319; first object of every, 30; comparison to almanac, 388. 
good news brought to man by, 360; Sadhaka , 204-5. * 

harmony of, 217 ^ 328; heroic ap- Sddhand, 195; Advaita, 225. 
proach to, 174; higher, 10; illumi- Sddhanacatustaya , fourfold discipline, 
nation, end sought for in, 319; in 318. 

India, 17, 122, 177; Indian, 217; in- SdJcsi, 467. 

vites man to highest adventure in gakti, 65, 143, 395, 426, 471, 518; 
life, 53; is spiritual realization, 325; Divine Energy, 106; personal aspect 

is supersensual knowledge, 7; of God, 144. 

Judaic, 217; life itself is, 145, 148; Sakya clan, 370. 

matter of realization, 251; mean- Salvation. 27. 

ing of, manipulation of inner en- sama, 318, 451-52, 462, 546. 

vironment, 70; mood and passion S&ma-Veda % 190. 

of, 314; necessity of, 307; of fear- SamMhdna ’ 318. 

lessness, 170; purpose of, transcend- Samddhi , 145, 226-29; nirvihalpa , 229- 

ence of ego. 124; quest of, in India, go. 

366; rational approach to, in India, Samhhuti, 139-41. 

177, 340; renunciation, eternal Samghata , 424, 495. 

message of, 288; science of, 66, 313, Saihhata (see Samghata), 495. 

484; Semitic, 19, 39; spiritual core Samhild, the earlier part of the 
of, 22; spiritual message of, 362; Vedas, 167, 507. 
technique of, 89, 460, 462; true, 84, Samkhya (see Sahkhya), 65, 162, 311. 
88. 130; true meaning of, 150; truths Saihsdra, 72, 73, 96, 235, 241-42, 295, 
of* 318; unifying vision in, in 348, 350, 402, 433, 484, 500, 512-13, * 

modern age, 479; universal, 22, 121- 520; meaning of, 36; - vrksa , 513. 

22, 310, 429; Upanisadic conception Samsdrin(s) t 72, 73, 96. 
of, 134; way of exclusively mystical, Samskdra(s), 499, 537. 
other-worldly, 147; weakening and Samvit, pure consciousness, 120, 422. 
negative attitudes in, 89; wfeat • it -Sandtana Dharma, 9-11, 75, 151, 295; 
can do, 264; whole of, 548. its uniqueness, 8; derives its author- 

Renunciation, 21, 77-80, 90, 129. 147- ity from truth-character, not per- 
48, m 288-89, 298, 326, 352, 377, son, 10. 
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Sanatkumara, 3, 262, 309, 367, 529-33; 

of Sanatsujatvya, Mahabhkrata, 538, 
Sanatsujdtiya, 538. 

Sanjaya, the sceptic teacher during 
the period of Buddha, .370-71, 
Sankara (Sankaracarya), 1, 3 4 8 9 
11-14, 18, 45, 57, 59, 60, 62 71 76 
79-81, 84 87, 91,’ 96, 104, 117 120,' 
?,?£’ 13®> ^37, 151, 159-60, 167, 

173, J77, 179, 183, 207-9, 211, 215, 
220-21,224, 226, 230, 232, 247, 250, 
£56, 260, 267, 270, 285, 296-99, 
06, 0 !!, 317-I8, 32 o, 348 _ 50 356 _’ 

58, 363-64, 372-73, 378-79, 383, 385- 
86, 388, 390, 392, 396, 398, 407, 414- 
16, 418-19, 424, 427, 431-33, 436, 441 
450-51, 453, 459, 465, 468, 470-71, 474,’ 
185, 488 490, 492-93, 495, 502, 506, 
527 ’ 53 °’ 535 ’ 543 - 

S »^ya (see Sariikhya), 313, 416. 
418 ? 511, 513; Darsanam , 495; phi- 
losophers. 495. 

Sannydsa , 228, 

Sannyasin(s) , 78, 501. 

Sanskrit, 267; literature, influence of 
- _44. 

Santa atm an, 436. 

Saradananda, Swami, his Sri Rama - 
krishna the Great Master , 228. 
JSariputta, 370-71. 

Sanras, 423-24. 

Sarnath, 52, 53, 209-10, 246, 409. 422, 
443, 463. 

Sarvatman, 120 . < 

Sarwar, Al-HaJ Hafiz Ghulam, 26. 

Sat, 515. 

Satan ; 492; modern form of, 314. 
Sat-cit~ananda (see Saccidananda ) , < 
51, 105, 343, 421. ! 

Sattva, 478, 512. 

Sditvika , 480; action, 500; jndna, 478- 
79, 483; will, 239-40. 

Satyakama, 2. < 

Satyaloka (see Brahmaloka ), 524. 
Satyam , 125, 273, 520. < 

, 4 Satyasya satyam*, 5. c 

Schopenhauer, 309; his The World as J 
Will and Idea, 44, 286. K 

Schrodinger, Erwin, his What Is c 
Life?, 105, 191, 343, 493. c 

Science(s), 9, 64, 65, 75, 101, 106-7, c 
110-11, 121, 196-98, 270, 312, 315, c 
332, 335-37, 340, 434, 457, 475; and 
religion, 7, 8, 121, 340, recurring <£ 
conflicts between, 340; discipline of £ 
mind in, 198-98; greatest revelation £ 
open to, today, 417; is search for £ 
unity, 7; modern, 7, 15, 111, 177, 
181, 183, 198, 243, 334-35, 416, 472, £ 
527 ; impact of, on Yedlnta, 7; need 
of, today, 199; physical, history of, 


l 2 t, sphere of the . senses 

Self 137 7 ’’ PUr *’ 153; stud y'°l non- 

g Scientific, age, 133; dogma, 336; rea- 
son,^: thought, 65. 

Scientist (s), prejudices of, 335, 

>, Sects, 41. 

» Sectarians, 41. 

.» Secularism, Indian, 36, 38. 

* Se if 16, 51, 54, 58, 60, 

• H 75, 78, 79, 82, 83, 86, $7] 

’ ? ?A 9 . 5 r 98, 100 “1°1> 103-5, 108, 

' I 13 !,, 11 . 6 - 21 - 123-24, 129-30, 135- 

■ 38, 141-43, 146, 148-50, 153, 155, 159- 

' 60, 162, 166, 171. 176-77, 179, 184- 

■ 85, 187-90, 192, 194, 200, 203-5, 207- 

11, 213-16, 218-19, 221, 224, 228, 230, 
232-34, 236, 239-40, 242-44, 246-53; 
256-57, 260-61, 264, 274, 285, 292-94, 
296, 299-300, 306-9, 311, 315-18, 320, 
323-25, 327, 329, 343, 345, 348-51 
354-59, 362, 364-65, 371-72, 375. 379, 
381-86, 388-90, 396-98, 401, 404-5, 
407-8, 411-12, 415-16. 418, 422-24, 
426-27. 430, 433,435-38, 442, 445-46, 
448, 450-51, 454-55, 458-60, 463-65, 
467-69, 471-72, 475, 482-84, 486, 488, 
495-99, 501-7, 509, 513. 516-18, 520, 
522, 526, 528-30, 532-35, 538, 542, 
544, 547-49, 551-52; -discipline, 

power of, 201-2; -fulfilment, 286; 
-knowledge, 74, 208, 234, 252, 267, 
286, 477; -realization, 208, 393, 476- 
77. 533, man of, 87. 

Semitic, monotheism, 216; religions 
19, 217. 

Sen, S. N., his The Military System of 
the Maratkas, 33. 

Service (Se va), 129. 

Shakespeare, 118, 138, 171, 253, 282- 
83; his Measure for Measure, 253, 
349. 

Shaw, Bernard, 271, 

Sheikh Muhammad, Mohammedan 
saint, 33. 

Shelley. 118, 371; his ‘Adonais’, 83. 

Sher Shah, 32. 

Sherrington, Sir Charles, his Mart on 
His Nature, 183. 

Shivaji, 32. 33. 

Sikhism, 374. 

Silesius, Angelus, 385. 

Simpson, George Gaylord, his The 
Meaning of Evolution, 528. 

!§iva, 234. 426. 

Siva-Cnta, 350. 

Sivam, 125. 

Sivananda, Swami, direct disciple of 
Sri Ramakrishna, 144. 

Smrti(s), 8, 9, 11, 18, 21, 25, 34. 211, 
320. 440, 451. 520: elements of Chris- 
tianity, 21, 25. 
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Society, 273; venm of ethical educa- 
tion, 234. 

Sociology, attitude of, to religion, 186. 
Socrates, 455, 457, 499, 504, 539. 
Soul(s), 8, 11, 120, 189, 259, 268, 270, 
303; of the universe, 118; science 
of the, 267. 

South Africa, 480. 

Space-time continuum, 101-2, 335, 
Spencer, Herbert, 212. 

Sphota, 373, 376. 

Spirit, 6, 100, 274; heroes of the, 261; 

moving power of the, 52, 

Spiritual, discipline, 324; idealism, 
129; life, a heroic endeavour, 261. 
sanity in, 409, summit of, 75; reali- 
zation, 262. 

Spirituality, 39, 109, 173 , 242. 319, 347; 
according to Upanisads, 225; alone is 
strength, 349; can be communicat- 
ed, 266; eternal maxim in, 79; fruit 
of, 210; practical, 113; prerogative 
of everyone, 39, 54; strength of, 94; 
true, 172. 

graddha, 269-72, 318, 366. 
graddha ceremony, 444. 
gravana, 388. 

grey a, the good, 292-97, 299-301, 348- 
49, 399, 

Sri, wealth, fortune, 153. 
gri-bhasya, 484. 

Srot&panna, 205. 

Srsti, 521-22. 

gruti(s), 8-11, 22, 25, 29-31, 34, 57, 
433, 440, 442, 520; aspects of Chris- 
tianity, 21, 25; the Vedas, 11. 

St Helena, 394. 

State, the, the Church and, 393. 
Sihitaprajna, 210, 547. 

Sihula sanra , 314, 423-24, 

Sudra, 115, 500. 

Sufism, 26, 30. 

Suksma sarira, 314-15, 382, 423-24, 
499-500. 

Sun as God, 156, 158. 

Sundaram, 125. 

SupaUsa tree, 509. 

Supernatural, the, concept of, 341. 
Supreme, the, faith in, basic principle 
of Indian tradition, 37. 

Bury a, 510. 

Susumna, 550. 

Susupti, 3 42, 374-75. 

Sutta Pitaka, 321. 

Svetakeiu , 2, 104, 516. 
gvetdsmtamUpanmd , 1, 90, 178, 187- 
88, 329, 369, 510/ 

Tadvanam- (see Brahman), 260. 

Tagore, Rabindranath, on Sri Rama- 
krishna, 19-20: on Swami Viveka- 



Taittirlya Brdhmana, 157, 269. 

Taittirlya Upanisad, 1, 2, 6, 75, 85, 
131, 373, 378, 413, . 422, 427, 451, 472 
489-90, 517, 521, 527. 

Talavakara recension, 190. 

Tamas , 478, 512. 

Tmiasika, action, 500; jfiana, 478-79, 
483. 

Tanmatra, 416. 

Tantra(s), 11. * . 

Tapas , 131, 261, 372, 376-80, 451, 470- 

Tarka (logical reason), 322, 324, 327. 

‘Tat tvaw, asi 9 , 104-5. 

Tathdgata , 162, 321, 370. 

Teilhard de Chardin, Pierre, 65, 66, 
119, 182, 338, 419; his The Phenom- 
enon of Man , 64, 181, 337, 341, 417, 
419-20, 456. 

Tennyson, 69; his In Memoriam, 223, 
409. 

Teresa, St, 168. 

The Christian Literature Society, 25. 

The Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda (see Swami Viveka- 
nanda) 

The Dialogues of Plato , 293, 399, 499, 
504,539. 

The Evolution of Life: Its Origin, 
History , and Future , 68. 

The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna , 97.* 
143, 222, 233, 310-11, 345. 

The Life of Swami Vivekananda, 

23, 258. 

The National Geographic Magazine , 
156. 

The Science of Life, 245, 247. 

The Unesco Courier , 481. 

Thermostasis, 379, 406, 452, 540. 

Thomas, St., 24. 

Thomson, J. Arthur, his Introduction 
to Science , 13, 264. 

Tilak, Bal Gangadhar, his Gita- 
rahasya , 510. 

Ttrtha, the new, 20. 

Titiksd , 318. 

Totapuri, Sri Ramakrishna’s Advaita 
sddhana teacher, 225-30, 437, 463. 

Toynbee, Arnold, 29; his An Histo- 
rian’s Approach to Religion , 10, 217, 
480. 

Tree of Existence, 509; Indian and , 
Scandinavian, 511, 514-15; Sankara’s 
vision of, 519. 

Trees, sacredness of, in Indian cul- 
ture, 509. 

Trisanku, Upanisadic sage, 521. 

Truth, 6, 13, 24, 50, 58. 59,: 76, 77, 91, 
121, 155, 158. 164, 171, 176, 179, 193, 
199, 205, 217. 234, 259, 261, 272-73, 

;.Vwfe 318, 324, 329, 334, 344-45, 356, . 
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365-66, 456, 463, 477, 520, 525; differ- 
ence between opinion and, 13; of 
truth, 6, 138; plane of, 520; search 
for, 496; seekers of, 283; test of, 171, 
324; two ideals of, 10; ultimate. 204; 
Vedantic, 14. 

Tukaram, 33. 

Tunya , 2, 374-75, 488. 

Tyaga, 129. 


371 , 

Uddhava, 491. 

U4umbara s ficus glomearata , 509. 

Uma (Haimavati), 258-57, 259, 

U.N., touch of advaita, vision in, 483. 

Underhill, Evelyn, her The Mystics of 
the Church, 223. 

UNESCO, 481, 483-84. 

Unified Field Theory, HI. 

Unitarian, 24, 

United States, post-war economic 
changes in, 288. 

Universe, 106. 

llpadhi, 160. 

Upanisad(s), 1-3, 5, 6, 8-11, 13-19, 26, 
32, 35, 36, 39, 41, 42, 44-46, 48r52, 
54-84, 86, 67, 70, 71, 73-79, 81-94, 97. 
100, 102-3, 105, 107-11, 113, 119-20, 
123, 127, 129-30, 133-35. 137, 140-41, 
147, 150-51, 154, 160, 165-67', 170-71, 
174-78, 181, 184, 137-90, 192-98, 199- 
200, 202-3, 205-8, 211-12, 214, 216, 
223, 225, 227, 236, 239, 243, 246-47, 
250, 258, 261-63, 266-69, 271, 275, 
277-80, 282, 293, 295-97, 301-2, 307, 
309, 312, 315-17, 319, 326 , 329, 340, 
344, 346-52, 354, 357, 360, 362,' 371- 
72, 374-78, 386, 389-90, 394-95, 397- 
99, 402-3, 408-9, 412-13, 415, 418, 
422, 427-36, 439, 441-46, 448-51, 453- 
56, 458, 462, 484, 467-68, 471, 475, 
477, 482-85, 487, 489, 492-93, 496, 
501-2, 505, 507-8, 513, 515, 517, 524- 
26, 533, 536, 541, 543, 547 , 550, 552- 
53; age of the, 165; aim of, 61, 108; 
and Indian Christianity, 24-26; and 
Indian culture, 17-21; and Indian 
Islam, 26-35; and Indian secularism, 
36; and the modern crisis, 41; and 
western Christianity, 21-24; (their) 
Appeal to modern mind, 62; atmo- 
sphere of zest and joy in, 85; call 
of, 73, 97; date of the, 1; deal with 
the ‘within’ of things, 66; freedom, 
their watchword, 4, their theme, 18; 
gave a permanent orientation to 
Indian culture and thought, 15; 
great mine of strength, 57. 84; 
human fulfilment, running theme of. 
134; India owes the brighter side 
her culture to, 19; loftiness of the 


thought, 134; JJVe of truth and 
fearless quest, their fascinating fea- 
ture, 13; meaning of the term, 12- 
13, 56; mental climate of the, 14; 
message of, 18; number of, 1; 
perennial spring of strength and 
creativity.^ 18; pervasive influence 
of, on Indian, religions, 18; poetry of, 
59; rahasya, 76, its meaning, 77; 
sages of the, 71, 83, 125, 181, 184, 
193, 250, 278, 445; Sankara’s com- 
mentaries on, 4; speak of strength, 
4; special contribution of, to Indian 
culture, 496; £ruti par excellence, 
9; teachings of the, 133; their 
spiritual insights, rational basis of, 
5; theme of, 1, 3, 18. 60, 68, 102, 
107-8, 279, 294, 386, 488; thinkers of, 
15; universality, its characteristic 
temper, 134; varied features of, 17; 
what they contain, 4; wisdom of, 
113. 

Upanisadie, ideal of life in death, 89; 
literature 1, 110; sages, 15, 67, 105, 
200, 474; teaching, 93. 

Uparati, 318. 

Vttardyana, the northern movement 
of the sun, 164-65. 

TJvataearva, 140. 


Vacchagotta, 321. 

Wairdgya , 4l4. 

Vaisesika, 313. 

Vaivasvata, 275. 

Vajasaneyi Samhitd , 167. 

Yajasrava, 269. 275. 

Vdk (speech), 435. 

Vamadeva, Upanisadie sage, 552-53, 

Varanasi (see Banaras, Kasi), 240, 
409; 525. 

Varuna, the Upanisadie teacher, 378; 
god, 510. 

Vasana(s), 499, 537-38. 

V astutantra'ywna, knowledge of real- 
ity as it is, 9. 

Vdsudeva , the indwelling Self, 143, 
407. 

Vata, the banyan tree, 509-10, 513. 

Vayu, 252.-53, 255-58, 395; air, 521. 

Veda(s), 2, 11, 21, 26, 44, 62, 81, 86, 
118, 142, 151, 167, 188, 190, 222, 261, 
277, 279-80, 311, 372, 376, 383, 387- 
88, 482, 512, 520, 524; expound 
sanatana dharma , 11; new, 21, 

Vledanta, 2, 4, 7, 11, 17, 18. 23, 25, 30, 
32, 36, 39-41, 44, 47, 57, 61, 63, 65, 86, 
70, 72-74, 78, 83, 84, 90-92, 94, 99, 
101, 107, 110-11, 113-15, 117, 122, 
124-25, 130, 133, 135, 139, 141-43, 149, 
151, 160, 162. 165-06. 170-71, 176, 178, 

■ ■ 182-83, 188-89, 198-200, 214, 218-18, 
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227, 220, 234-36^240-45, 248-50, 268, 
291, 294-95, 298, 301-2, 307-8, 311, 
313-15, 318, 320, 322-24, 327-29, 334- 
35, 341, 343, 345, 348-49, 353, 358-60, 
367-63, 371-72, 381, 396, 401-2, 404, 
406, 409, 413-16, 418-21, 423-26, 428- 
29, 431, 433-36, 438, 442-43, 454, 457- 
58, 462-63, 472-73, 475-77, 479, 483- 
85, 489, 495, 497-501, 503, 505, 511, 
513, 517, 519-23, 525-28, 534-36, 545; 
a complete philosophy, 38; a fear- 
less philosophy of life, 41; and 
modern science, 183, convergence 
of, 111; both religion and philoso- 
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